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Turkish  Instruments  of  Music  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century 

By  henry  GEORGE  FARMER 

''  The  harp  (chang)  in  magic  craft  is  great  of  worth, 
It  brings  the  new  moon  down  from  heaven  to  earth. 
The  pandore  {tanbur)  pursues  its  humours  e'er  ; 
If  thou  would  have  it  sing,  then  twist  its  ear. 
The  pandore  can't  grapple  with  the  lute  {'ud) ; 
Then  why  torment  itself  when  naught  can  boot  ? 
A  spell  it  sings  when  chants  the  psaltery  (qdnun) ; 
It  is  the  ruler  for  love's  register. 

No  tambourine  (daf)  deem  that  in  the  minstrel's  hand, 
A  target  'tis  woe's  arrows  to  withstand. 
What  wonder  if  it  all  the  world  o'erthrow  ? — 
The  bandit  viol's  (lamdncha)  armed  with  shaft  and  bow. 
Amid  the  feast  to  call  me  into  mind 
The  flute  (nai)  a  thread  doth  round  its  finger  bind. 
Where  bides  one  like  the  ghittem  (qupuz)  sweet  of  say, 
The  chosen,  the  elect  of  the  array  ? 
Since  joy  of  soul  doth  from  their  voices  tide, 
Withouten  music  let  no  party  bide." 

Rawani  (d.  1525-4),  'Ishrat  Ndma 
Translated  by  Gibb. 

i^NE  of  the  most  complete  and  entertaining  accounts  of 

the  instruments  of  music  of  Turkey  is  that  given  by  the 

chatty  and  voluble,  though  highly  imaginative  writer,  Ewliya 

^elebi  (1611- ca.  1669).     Although   his  family  held  high 
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appointments  at  the  Ottoman  court,  yet  young  Ewliya 
yearned  for  a  literary  career  and,  like  many  such  Parnassian 
aspirants,  began  his  public  life  as  a  hafiz  in  Aya  Sofia  on  the 
iaifcri  oi-feidr  of  1045  (= A,D,  1636) ,  when  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  Sultan  Murad  IV,  who  took  Mm  into  the  royal  household. 
Here  he  was  specially  favoured,  mainly  on  account  of  hia 
musical  and  literary  gifts.  He  had  been  taught  music  and 
singing  by  one  of  the  best  masters  of  the  day,  the  Khalwati 
dervish  'Umar  Gul^anl,  who  lived  to  the  great  age  of  140 
years,  himself  having  been  taught  by  the  eminent  ^ail^ 
Ibrahim  GuManI  (d.  1533-4)  of  Cairo.  After  two  years' 
service  as  a  miiedhib,  Ewhya  began  his  travels  which  have 
made  him  famous. * 

The  Turkish  text  of  certain  extracts  from  the  first  part  of 
his  travels  was  published  at  Constantinople  in  1843  (=  a.h. 
1259)  under  the  title  of  Muntayuibdii  Ewilyd  CkeUin.  Von 
Hammer  issued  part  of  the  travels  in  English  as  a  Narrative 
of  Travels  in  Europe,  Asia,  avd  Africa  in  the  SeverUeenlh 
Century  by  Evliya  Efendi  (London,  1846-1850).*  It  containa- 
two  sections  on  instruments  of  music,  as  well  as  frequent 
references  to  them  elsewhere. 

Although  Von  Hammer's  translation  has  been  available 
for  many  years,  and  the  present  writer  has  quoted  from  it 
frequently,  there  were  many  statements  in  it  that  were  not 
only  incomprehensible  but  also  incongruous.  When  a  besh 
text  of  the  travels  was  issued  {Siydha  tiama,  Constantinople, 
1896-1900  ^  A,H.  1314-1318),*  it  was  hoped  that  some  of 
the  doubtful  passages  in  Von  Hammer's  translation  would 
be  cleared  up.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  in  many  cases 
the  printed  text  only  increased  the  confusion.  Fortunately 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  possessed  a  manuscript  of  the 

*  He  ina7,  however,  have  quitted  the  seraglio  in  1636,  as  it  appears  that 
be  was  a  tipShi  in  the  expedition  against  EriTan  in  this  year. 

*  It  appears  to  have  been  published  in  parts,  the  first  part  being  issued 
ia  1S34.  Vol.  i,  oompriaing  parts  I  and  2.  ira«  published  in  IS46,  whilst 
Tol.  ii  appeared  in  1850. 

>  Cf.  Snegctopmdia  of  Islam,  ii,  34. 
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Siydha  ndma,  probably  the  only  one  in  Britain,^  and  this 
the  society  was  kind  enough  to  deposit  on  loan  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow  for  my  benefit.  I  was  thus  able  to 
compare  it  with  both  the  printed  text  and  Von  Hammer. 

The  collation  revealed  that  the  printed  text  differs  widely 
from  the  B.A.S.  manuscript,  whilst  Von  Hammer's  translation 
is  only  an  epitome.  Of  course,  I  was  only  interested  in  the 
parts  which  dealt  with  music,  and  having  altered  what  I 
considered  necessary  in  Von  Hammer's  translation  of  these 
parts,  I  sent  the  results  to  my  good  friend  Ba'uf  Yekta  Bey, 
a  Co-Director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Constantinople, 
who  was  kind  enough  not  only  to  revise  my  work  but  to  add 
a  number  of  notes.  These  latter  I  have  incorporated  in  this 
article  under  the  rubric  RY.  Similarly  the  initials  VH. 
=  Von  Hanmier,  PT.  =  Printed  Text,  MS.  =  R.A.S. 
Manuscript. 

I  have  also  used  the  Thesaurus  (1680-87)  of  Meninski, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Ewliya  Chelebi,  because  it 
occasionally  supplements  the  descriptions  of  the  Siydha  nama.^ 

§1 
EwLiTA  Chelebi  as  a  Musician 

As  we  have  seen,  Ewliya  was  a  trained  musician,  not  only 
in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  but  in  the  theory  of  music 
{'Um  musiqi).  At  his  first  appearance  in  the  seraglio  before 
Sultan  Murad  IV  he  astounded  everyone  by  his  ability, 
including  the  chief  court  musician.  Amir  Guna.  At  first  he 
caused  some  amusement  by  his  boasting  not  only  to  sing  in 

^  No8.  22-^.  Mordtmann  (EncydopsBdia  of  Islam,  loc.  cit.)  is  wroDg  in 
•aying  that  the  British  Moseam  possesses  a  manuscript  of  the  Siydha  n&ma, 

'  Other  authors  quoted  by  me  are  :  Ibn  Ghaibf.  Jdmi*  al-alh&n,  Bodleian 
Library,  Marsh  2S2  ;  Kam  al4uhof,  British  Museum,  Or,  2361 ;  Villoteau, 
in  Description  de  V^gypU  .  .  .  (Paris,  1S09) ;  Kaempfer,  AmoenikUum 
exotiearum  .  .  .  (Lemgo,  1712) ;  Niebuhr,  Voyage  in  Arabie  (Amsterdam, 
1776-1780) ;  Farmer,  Studies  in  Oriental  Musical  Imtruments  (Lond., 
1031) ;  Toderini,  LeUereUura  Turchesca  (Venice,  1787) ;  Lavignao, 
Sncyclopddie  de  la  musique  (Paris,  1921) ;  Gibb,  History  of  Ottoman  Poetry. 
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may  of  the  accepted  forms  auch  aa  the  ^r,  vaqA,  ?aut,  etc., 
bat  in  Arabic,  Persian,  Syriac,  Greek,  or  Hebrew  !  However, 
he  sang  a  wdrsiJn  {myBtic  song)  with  a  bejewelled  dd'ira  in 
his  hand  which  the  sultan  had  given  him.  His  success  was 
instantaneous  and  he  was  made  a  musdhib  or  "  companion  ". 

Portunately  for  history  and  letters,  he  did  not  remain  long 
as  an  inmate  of  the  seraglio,  but  soon  began  his  travels,  some' 
times  on  his  own  account,  but  often  attached  to  the  suite  of 
some  pa^a  or  other,  &equently  as  mu'adhdkin  pd^  or  chief 
of  the  callers  to  prayer.  He  tells  us  that  he  was  "  at  all  times 
delighted  to  be  in  the  company  of  musicians  and  singers  ", 
and  throughout  his  travels  he  manages  to  say  a  word  here  and 
there  about  music. 

It  is  because  Ewliya  Chelebl  was  a  musician  that  his 
description  of  the  instruments  of  music  of  Turkey  have 
particular  value.  Further,  he  tells  us  that  in  giving  his  account 
of  the  instruments  of  music,  he  consulted  a  book  on  the 
subject  entitled  the  Saz  ndma  by  the  poet  NihanI  Chelebi. 
a  work  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  locate.  Although  he 
informs  us  that  he  saw  many  more  instruments  during  his 
traveb  in  Persia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  Poland,  and 
Bohemia,  it  was  with  those  of  Constantinople  that  be  was 
"  more  conversant ".  These  iostniments  of  Turkey  he  deals 
with  in  two  special  chapters,  viz.  (a)  the  makers  of  the 
inatruTnerUs,  and  (6)  the  play^s  of  the  instrumevts.^  Here 
we  have  not  only  the  most  exhaustive  list  of  Turldah  instru- 
ments of  music  that  baa  come  down  to  us,  but  a  complete 
census  of  both  makers  and  players  based  directly  upon  the 
Awsdf  kustanlaniya  ("  Praises  of  Constantinople"),  a 
description  of  the  city  made  in  the  year  1638  {=  A.H.  1048) 
by  order  of  the  sultan,  which  includes  an  account  of  every 
professional  and  trade  guild,  as  well  as  every  building,  in  the 
oity.   Ewliya  also  adds  lists  of  the  famous  performers  on  moat 

>  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  worka  quoted  sa  follow*  :  (o)  VB.,  vol  i/li, 
pp.  226-8  ;  PT.,  i.  620-3  ;  MS.,  i,  232-*t.  (6)  VH.,  vol.  i/u,  pp.  233-240  j 
PT.,  t,  832-645;   MS.,  i,  237v-242. 
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of  the  instruments  mentioned  by  him.  These  will  be  of  value 
when  the  time  comes  for  a  history  of  Turkish  music  to  be 
written.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  celebrated  Turkish 
historian  §ulaq  Zada  (d.  1657-8)  was  a  performer  on  the 
miAqdl,  misqdl,  or  mimqdr,  hence  his  surname  Mithqali.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  musicians  in 
Constantinople  in  Ewliya's  day  because,  in  spite  of  the  careful 
figures  given  by  him,  his  totals  do  not  agree.  In  one  place  he 
says  that  the  total  number  of  musicians  employed  in  the  four 
districts  of  the  capital  was  4,000,^  but  as  he  says  that 
they  made  their  living  by  playing  at  festivals  it  would  seem 
that  he  only  refers,  in  this  particular,  to  the  unattached 
musicians.  Indeed,  if  we  reckon  the  number  of  instrumentalists 
alone  we  arrive  at  quite  double  this  estimate.  Further,  this 
does  not  include  singers.  Of  these  there  were  4,000  singers  of 
hynms  (na't)  *  in  praise  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  their 
patron  being  Muhammad  al-BusIrl  (d.  1296-7),  300  other 
singers  (Mwdnanda)  whose  patron  was  Hamza  ibn  Yatun 
(fl.  600),  as  well  as  700  callers  to  prayer  (mu'adhdhin)  who 
claimed  Bilal  (d.  641)  as  patron. 

Each  guild  had  its  patron  saint  {jnr).  Perhaps  the  most 
important  of  the  guilds  was  that  of  the  military  musicians 
{diSRjt  mihtar).  This  numbered  300  men,  and  they  claimed 
the  mythical  Jam^d  of  the  Shah  ndma  as  their  patron. 
They  had  their  quarters  at  the  Iron  Gate  near  the  Palace 
Gardens.  From  their  tower  they  played  a  military  natiba  of 
three  parts  (fasl)  twice  daily.  In  addition  there  was  the  guild 
of  the  military  musicians  of  the  Seven  Towers  which  numbered 
forty  men.  They  also  played  twice  daily  at  al-^Ma  and 
aUsabah,  a  custom  introduced  by  Sultan  Muhammad  II 
(1451-1481). 

We  can  now  consider  the  instruments  listed  and  described 

^  I  have    not   seen   the   form   jU^it/*   as  given   by   Babinger   in  the 
Eneyclopadia  of  Islam,  iv,  482. 
'  PT,  and  MS.  have  1,000,  which  is  obviously  inoorrecc. 
'  The  singular  is  gi^en  throughout  this  article. 
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by  Ewliya  ^elebi  wbicb,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  are 
otasaified  as  follows  ; — 

(1)  /ns(fwmen(a()/'S(morot«Su6*tonc«s,i.e.  the  bell,  cymbals, 
castanets  or  clappers,  harmonica,  Jew's  harp,  etc. 

(2)  InatrumenU  of  Vibratitig  Membranes,  i.e.  the  tambourine, 
kettle-drum,  dram,  etc. 

(3)  Wind  Instruments,  i.e.  the  flute,  recorder  or  flageolet, 
oboe,  reed-pipe,  clarionet,  trumpet,  etc. 

(4)  Stringed  Instruments,  i.e.  the  harp,  psaltery,  dulcimer, 
lute  and  pandora,  viol,  etc. 

§2 

Ikstbuments  of  Sonorous  Substances 

Bell 

[The   cA5"j  iJU-  (large  bell)  and  ^i'*graq   J_/*a-  (small 

bell).    These  are  not  mentioned  by  Ewliya  Chelebi.  but  they 

are  given  by  Meninski.] 

Meninski.  "  Chang  =  campana.  Ckingrak,  duing- 
raghii  =  tintinnabulum,  cymbalum,  tonus  quidam  musicus 
magnificentior,  globulus  vestiarius." 

The  larger  bell,  provided  with  a  clapper,  which  equates 
with  the  Arabic  jaras  and  the  Persian  dard,  was  used  to 
hang  on  the  necks  of  elephants  and  camels.  The  smaller 
bell,  sometimes  called  a  pellet  bell,  which  was  spherical, 
with  metal  pellets  in  the  interior,  was  used  on  the  necks  of 
smaller  animals  and  also  on  tambourines.  See  Gibb,  Hist. 
OUom.  Poet.,  iii,  11. 

Harmonica 

The  filjan  saz  jU  jW»  [musical  bowl(8)].    Invented  in 

India  by  the  fireworshippers  (mut/han).    One  hundred  playerfl. 

Meninski.   Not  given  as  an  instrument  of  music. 

RY.    "  It  is  pronounced  filjan  but  written  finjdn.    The 

celebrated  Ibn  GhaibI  (d.  1436)  says  that  he  invented  [1] 

instruments  called  kaadl  and  tdaat  [lit.  "  cups "],  and  I 
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understand  that  in  the  time  of  Ewliya  Chelebi  these 
instruments  were  still  in  use  by  the  Turks." 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Persian  jlxl).    Ibn  GhaibI 

»  "■■■■" 

describes  the  harmonica,  especially  with  bowls  of 
of  china.  The  pitch  of  each  bowl  was  determined  by  the 
amount  of  water  placed  in  it.  In  India  the  instrument  is 
called  the  jaUuharangim,  It  is  delineated  in  a  Persian 
MS.  Dar  Him  aUmusiqi  (Pers.  346 :  fol.  76  =  35)  in  the 
John  Bylands  Library,  Manchester. 

Cymbals 

The  zUl  "J J    [cymbals].     [Mentioned  but  not  described 
by  Ewliya  Chelebi.] 

MeninsJd,  "  ZUl  =  tintinnabulum,  genus  organi  musici 
bellici,  suntque  duo  orbes  aerei,  quorum  unum  alteri 
allidunt  ad  modum  et  resonantiam." 

RY.  ''  Classical  music  does  not  admit  these  instruments, 
but  they  are  used  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  dervishes. 
See  Lavignac,  3023." 

Cymbals  were  a  noteworthy  feature  in  the  military  music 
of  the  Turks.  See  Marsigli,  Stato  militare  dell'  impirio 
oUomanno,  ii,  54-5,  and  pi. ;  Toderini,  i,  238.  They  may 
also  be  seen  in  a  well-known  lithograph  which  has  been 
reproduced  by  Lavignac  (2981).  For  contemporary  Persian 
instruments  see  Kaempfer,  740,  and  fig.  3.  Modern  examples 
may  be  seen  at  New  York  (No.  2164)  which  are  18  cm.  in 
diameter.^ 


^  The  various  catalogues  of  collections  of  instruments  of  music  quoted  by 
me  are  :  New  York  =  Catalogue  of  the  Crosby  Broum  Collection  of  Musical 
InsirumefUs  of  all  NeUions  (New  York,  1904,  et  seq.) ;  South  Kensington 
Museum  s  Engel,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Musical  Instruments  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  (Lond.,  1874) ;  Brussels  ss  Mahillon,  Catalogue 
desoripiif  ,  .  ,  du  Musie  Instrumental  du  Conservatoire  Boyal  de  Musique  de 
BruzeUes  (Brussels,  v.d.) ;  Paris  =  Chouquet,  Le  Musie  du  Conservatoire 
National  de  Musique.  Catalogue  .  .  .  (Paris,  1884),  and  supplementary 
catalogues  by  Pillaut  (Paris,  1894 ;  1899 ;  1903). 
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Battles 
The  Ma^Aana  *li»-  ["Jingling  Johnnie"].    Invented  by 

^^uda  [of  the  Shah  Ndma]  in  Persia.     It  is  popular  in 

European  Turkey.    Two  hundred  players. 

VB.   (fl)  *;U». ;  (6)  <^.  PT.  4li*-.  MS.  <J^ 
MeninsU.        "  ^agAawo,     ^^ana  =  iostrumentum 
musiciun.     C^ghSna  =  instromentum     Ugneum     instar 
Bceptri,  cui  tria  sunt  inserta  cymbalonun  paria,  quorum 
concussione  musicus  excitatur  sonuB." 

RY.  "  The  name  of  an  instrument  of  music  of  old  tiie 
form  of  which  is  unknovra." 

We  know  the  form  fairly  well,  since  it  was  the  "  Jingling 
Johnnie  "  or  Chapeau  Chinois  which  was  borrowed  &om  the 
Turks  by  European  military  bands  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  For  a  design  of  the  latter  see  Farmer,  Rise  and 
Development  of  Military  Music,  p.  76,  and  specimens  may 
be  seen  at  the  United  Service  Institution,  London,  and  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Designs  of  the  Turkish  instrument 
are  given  in  Wittman,  Travels  in  Turkey  . . .  (Lond.,  1803), 
Front.,  and  the  Egyptian  instrument  may  be  seen  in 
Niebuhr,  Tab.  xxvii.  A  simpler  form  like  a  pair  of  tongs 
with  three  arms,  small  cymbals  being  attached  to  each  arm, 
was  known  as  the  zilti  md^  (jingling  tongs).  There  are 
two  specimens  at  New  York  (Nos.  353,  1377),  46  cm.  and 
51  cm.  in  length. 

Clappers 
The    Aalpdra   *_r-J^    [clappers].     [Mentioned    but   not 
deacribed  by  Ewliya,] 

VH.   tr^U-    PT.    ^Uj  jr  *jU.    MS.    jU-li  »jLlU 

Meninski.     "  Chalpdra  =  cochleae  ex  ligno,  quas  inter 

digitOB  numerose  pulsant  Orientales,  longiores  Hispanicis 

castagn^is.     Item  aliud  lignum  cum  crepitaculis  aeris  ad 

enndem  uaum." 
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RY.    "  Identical  with  castanets." 

The  text  must  refer  to  the  **  dancer's  clappers  ".  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Persian  ^-ryfim  (Ut. "  four  pieces  "). 
which  appears  to  stand  for  both  clappers  and  castanets, 
whether  of  wood  or  of  metal.  Clappers  and  finger  castanets 
are  depicted  in  two  exhibits  at  the  Exhibition  of  Persian  Art 
(London,  1931),  Nos.  203  (c)  and  584  respectively.  Two 
modern  examples  of  metal  Turkish  castanets  are  exhibited 
at  New  York  (Nos.  380-1),  which  are  4  and  5  cm.  in 
diameter. 

Jew*8  Harp 

The  aghz  tanburasi  ^^^  5jj^^  jii  [Jew's  harp].  Invented  at 

Danzig.  It  is  made  of  iron,  of  oval  shape,  with  an  iron  tongue 
in  the  middle.  Played  by  Bussian  and  Polish  bojns.  Two 
hundred  players. 

YH,    (a)  ^\   hence  "  the  heavy  iron  tanbur ".     (6)  A 

blank  space  is  left  for  the  name,  and  the  instrument  is  not 
identified.    PT.  (a)  ^1  (6)  >l.    MS.  (a)  ^1  (6)  >l. 

Meninski.  **  Aghz  tanburasi  =  crembalum  {Maul' 
trommel),'' 

RY,   "  Unknown  to  me." 

I  have  not  seen  a  representation  of  this  instrument  in  the 
art  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 

Comb  and  Paper  (?) 

The  ^na  zammdr  jUj  ajU  [**  Comb  and  Paper "  ?]. 
[Mentioned  but  not  described  by  Ewliya  Chelebi.] 

VH,    Has  "  zummdr  "  only. 

Meninski,  Not  given  as  an  instrument  of  music,  although 
the  forms  jU  a»*U  and  j^j  a»'U  occur. 

RY,    "  Unknown  to  me." 

Shdna  =  **  a  comb  "  in  Turkish,  and  zammdr  =  **  a  wind 
instrumentalist "  in  Arabic.  One  can  only  imagine  that 
the  **  Comb  and  Paper  "  is  meant. 
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§3 
Instruuents  of  Vibratino  Heubranzs 
Tambourinei 
The   daf    i_*j    [round    tambourine   with    metal    plates]. 
The  Prophet  Muhammad  said :    "  Celebrate  the  wedding, 
and  with  the  dof  player."    Therefore  this  instrument  is  con- 
sidered law^,  but  the  legally  permitted  instrument  must 
not  have  bells  nor  metal  plates.  During  the  Prophet's  lifetime 
music  was  forbidden,  but  permission  was  granted  to  kings 
to  use   the   zumd  (oboe),  buru  (cUrion),   tabl  (dram),  daf 
(tambourine),   qudiitn  (kettledrum),  nay   (flute),   and  rabab 
(viol). 

PT.   Omits  do/ and  roioA. 

Meninski.  "  Daf  =  tympanum  simplex  unius  pellis, 
crotalum  cum  cymbalis  quod  manibus  pulsatur,  crepitacula 
difico  inserta,  cymbalum." 

RY.  "  The  daf  and  dd'ira  are  identical  nowadays.  Both 
are  furnished  with  small  metal  plates." 

In  Persia,  at  the  time  of  Ewliya  Chelebi,  the  daf  had 
small  metal  plates  whilst  the  da'ira  had  small  bells  oi  j  ingling 
rings.  See  Eaempfer,  740,  figs.  7,  8.  A  Turkish  instrument 
{ca.  1600)  may  be  seen  in  Ats  Asiatica,  xiii,  pi.  Ixvi.  A 
modem  Turkish  daf  is  exhibited  at  South  Kensington 
(No.  1012-'69),  33-5  cm.  in  diameter.  There  is  another 
at  New  York  (No.  1362).  The  daf  is  praised  by  Rawam 
(d.  1523-4).    See  Gibb,  ii,  342,  346. 

The  dd'ira  »J\i  [round  tambourine  with  bells].  It 
was  first  played  at  the  nuptials  of  Solomon  (Snlaiman) 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  (Balqis).  It  was  also  played  at  the 
wedding  of  'All  and  Fa^ima  [624]  by  'Amr  ibn  Umayya 
pamiri  and  Hamza  ibn  Yatun.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
former  is  considered  the  patron  of  tambourine  players.  There 
are  fifty-five  makers  with  ten  shops,  and  500  players. 
PT  (b)  "ten  players". 
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Meninski,  "  Dffira  =  cymbalum,  seu  tympanum 
manuale  una  tantum  parte  tectum  cum  tintinnabulis." 

RY.  "  There  is  another  type  of  tambourine  called  the 
mazhar  which  has  no  metal  plates  [nor  bells]." 

Obviously  this  instrument  received  this  name  by  reason 
of  its  round  shape  in  contradistinction  from  the  square 

instrument   f^,{/^   ^^   which  is  sometimes  referred   to. 

All  these  round  tambourines  occur  frequently  in  Turkish 
and  Persian  art  and  a  contemporary  (seventeenth  century) 
example  may  be  seen  in  Rycaut,  The  Present  State  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  (1668),  p.  137.  Modem  Turkish  examples 
of  the  dd'ira  are  preserved  at  New  York  (Nos.  319,  2485). 
The  former  has  an  octagonal  shell  and  is  25*5  cm.  in 
diameter.  The  latter  is  quite  a  large  instrument  being 
48*5  cm. 

Kettledrums 

The  kus  (jy  [large  kettledrum].  The  patron  of  kettle- 
drum players  is  the  Chinese  [Tatar  ?]  Khaqan,  hence  the  reason 
that  this  instrument  is  called  the  khaqdni  kus.  In  the  wars  of 
the  Prophet  Muhammad  [d.  632]  the  kus  and  naqqdra  (small 
kettledrum)  were  played  by  the  Indian  Baba  Sawindik  who 
is  buried  at  Mosul  (Mausil).  The  establishment  of  the  kettle- 
drummers  is  a  large  building  within  the  Wooden  Gate.  There 
are  150  of  these  military  kettledrums  carried  by  camels,* 
besides  larger  ones  carried  by  elephants,  as  in  the  expedition 
of  Sultan  *Uthman  [1286-1326]  ^  against  Khotin  (Mutin). 
They  are  also  used  during  Muslim  festivals  and  at  the 
audiences  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  eighteen  monarchs  of 
the  world. 

Meninski,   ''  KOs  =  ahenotympanum  majus  in  castris  et 

^  Elsewhere  in  his  Travels  he  describes  a  procession  with  eighty  kettle- 
drums being  carried  by  forty  white  camels. 

'  It  may  refer  to  'Uthman  11,  who  was  unsuccessful  against  Khotin 
in  1620. 


hJI 
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palatiis  Regum  Orientalium,  immo  et  nostratimn  pulsari 
solitum." 

HY.  "  It  was  used  hj  the  Turks  in  battle.  Its  size  was 
enormous  and  the  shell  was  made  of  brass.  The  Military 
Museum  at  Constant]  Qople  contains  the  kettledrums 
which  were  used  by  the  Janissaries  [who  were  disbanded 
in  1826]." 

They  are  depicted  in  a  Turkish  MS.  (ca.  1538)  reproduced 
in  Ats  Asiatica,  xiii,  pi.  Iv. 

The  qudim  0^   [medium   kettledrum].     Invented  by 
Hii^ng.    On  the  nuptial  night  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad 
and  Kbadija  [595],  according  to  the  biography  of  the  Prophet 
by  Jarir,  the  qvdum  was  used  in  company  with  the  nay  (flute) 
and  rabab  (viol).   In  consequence  these  instruments  are  to  be 
found  in  the  convents  of  dervishes.   Five  hundred  players. 
YH.    For  "  trumpet "  read  "  kettledrum  ". 
Meninski.     "  Qudum  —  tympanum  exiguum  geminum, 
quod  alternatim  pulsatur." 

RY.  "  The  ^Wum  is  much  smaller  than  the  J:us  and  a  little 
larger  than  the  na^ara.  It  is  employed,  in  pairs,  in  tiie 
convents  of  the  dervishes  in  company  with  the  nai  or  nay 
(flute).  It  is  beaten  with  club-shaped  sticks  {zdj^na)." 

The  father  of  Muhammad  As'ad,  commonly  called 
^alib  Dada  (d.  1799),  the  Turkish  poet,  was  a  qydum 
player  at  a  dervish  convent  in  Constantinople.  When 
Ewliya  was  himself  admitted  into  the  dervish  order  a 
qtidiim  was  one  of  the  emblems  of  dervishship  conferred  on 
him.  An  early  seventeenth  century  miniature  depicting 
a  dervish  dMkr  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  ^Wum  and 
nay  was  reproduced  by  Maggs  Bros,  in  their  catalogue 
(No.  404)  entitled  Illuminated  Manuscripts  and  Miniatures, 
European  and  Oriental  (1921),  pi.  cii. 
The  naqqara  >jU)  [small  kettledrum].  Invented  in  Arabia 
by  Harith  Yamaai.  It  is  played  in  the  Arabian  caf<£a. 
One  hundred  players. 
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VH.  (a)  •>  (6)  •>.  PT.  (a)  J>  (6)  Jt>-. 
MS,  (a)  J  •>  (6)  i>>;. 

ilfentn^A^i.  "  naqdra,  vulg.  naghara  =  ahenotympanmn 
minus  ex  duobus  ahenis  compositum  quod  duobus  bacillis 
pulsatur." 

RY.  "  Ordinarily  the  naqqdra  is  held  in  the  left  hand  [and 
played  with  the  right],  but  is  sometimes  suspended  from  the 
neck.  When  played  in  pairs  the  term  dnfta  naqqdra  is 
used.   Among  the  gipsies  of  Turkey  it  is  caUed  the  na'ra:' 

This  was  also  a  military  kettledrum  and  was  used  in 
pairs.  See  Ars  Asiaiica,  xiii,  pi.  Iv,  for  a  design  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  For  a  contemporary  instrument  see 
also  Marsigli,  Stato  milUare  deW  imp^rio  Ottomanno  (1732), 
ii,  54-5,  pi.  xviii.  For  seventeenth  century  Persian  instru- 
ments see  Kaempfer,  743,  figs.  9  and  10,  which  show  the 
respective  sizes  of  the  naqqdra  and  kits,  A  modem  Turkish 
chamber  music  naqqdra  (a  pair)  may  be  seen  at  New  York 
(No.  2487),  6*5  and  4*5  cm.  in  diameter. 

The  iabl  bdz   J I  Jub  [hawking  kettledrum].    It  was  first 

played  by  the  Prophet  Ishmael  (Isma'il).    It  is  therefore  a 
lawful  instrument.  One  hundred  players. 

VH.    JJ^  instead  of  j\  JU^. 

Meninski,  "  fabl-bdz  =  tympanum  exiguum,  quod 
equonmi  ephippiis  fere  affigitur." 

RY,  "  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  this  word  is  composed 
of  tabl  =  *  drum  '  and  bdz  =  '  falcon  '.  Bdz  signifies 
*  player ',  hence  tabl  bdz  means  *  a  drummer ',  just  as 
huqqa  bdz  means  *  a  juggler '." 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  considerable  testimony  that 
tabl  bdz  refers  to  a  type  of  drum.  The  phrase  in  Ewliya 
Chelebi  jl»  JLb  J-CjU  proves  this.  It  is  the  name  of  a 
drum  in  the  Persian  lexicons  and  is  specificaUy  mentioned 
as  such  by  Kaempfer,  742,  fig.  11.  See  also  Villoteau, 
i,  724,  994,   and  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  chap,  xviii. 
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Modem  Toildsh  specimens  may  be  seen  at  New  York 
(Nos.  363,  1335).  It  is  held  in  the  band  and  struck  vith  a 
leatbeFD  strap. 

The  Aundak  durbalala  ^Si*^  ^  (_^*^  (earthenware  kettle- 
drum). Invented  in  Egypt  and  played  in  the  procession  of 
tiie  Makmal  going  to  Mecca.    Five  himdred  players. 

VH.,  FT.,  MS.  have  J^'^i,  J^Tcija,  and  ^j. 

Meninski.  "  Dunbalak  =  parvulum  tympanum  ex  aerc, 
etiam  ez  terra  pelle  obductum,  quo  pueri  utuntur.  J'aMak, 
vulg.  dunbalak  =  tympanum  ex  dnabus  ollis  tergo  con- 
junotis  et  corio  superinductis :  et  mitra,  pileolus  vitta." 

RY.  "  I  do  not  know  a  dunAaldk  (=  dunbidak)  by  this 
specific  name,  but  the  instrument  is  sometimes  made  of 
earthenware.  Nowadays  the  Turks  give  the  name  dumhalak 
to  a  type  of  kettledrum  [naqqdra)  which  they  play  together 
with  the  ddvml  (common  drum)." 

Toderini,  i,  239,  says  that  dunbdlah  is  another  name  for 
the  naqqara.  A  modem  Turkish  specimen  may  be  seen  at 
New  York  (No.  1538). 

The  jam  duvbalaln  ^*^^  fV  (glass  kettlednun).  The 
patron  of  the  players  on  this  instrument  is  'A^im  Ta'iti. 
Two  hundred  players. 

PT.   (a)jU(6)fV-.    MS.   fU. 

Meninski.   Not  given. 

RY.  "I  do  not  know  an  instrument  by  this  name  but 
possibly,  in  the  past,  a  type  of  dumhaidk  was  made  with  a 
glass  shell." 

The  Yaman  dunhaJaJn  ^S^*^^  ^.  (Yaman  kettledrum). 
It  is  played  in  company  with  the  tJa'tra  (tambourine). 
Twelve  players. 

VH.    (o)  Omitted.   PT.  {b)  Seventeen  players. 

Meninski.   Not  given.   RY.   "  Unknown  to  me." 

Among  the  instruments  of  the  Near  East,  the  only  type  of 
drum  that  may  be  considered  peculiar  to  the  Yaman  is  the 
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rattle  drum  similar  to  the  budbudiki  of  India.  It  is  delineated 
by  Niebuhr,  i,  146,  Tav.  xxvi,  S.,  but  he  does  not  mention 
its  name. 

The  mtiqarran  dunbalakl  ^^^  U^  [paired  kettle- 
drum]. The  performers  on  it,  who  come  from  Mecca,  play  it 
in  the  processions  at  Constantinople.     Thirteen  players. 

VH.    (a)   (.>•    (b)   Ai>.    PT.    (a)   a,>.    (6)    V>. 

MS.  (a)  aIJL  (b)  <i^. 

Meninshi,  Not  given.  RY.   "  Unknown  to  me." 
For  Meccan  drums  see  JRAS.  (1929),  p.  505,  and  Farmer^ 
Studies  in  Orient.  Mils.  Instruments,  i,  87. 

The   Ayyub   dunbaldki    ^<^^  ^y)    [Job's   kettledrum]. 

[Mentioned  but  not  described  by  Ewliya.] 

Meninshi.  Not  given.  22  Y.   "  Unknown  to  me." 
The  pulsatile  instrument  which  Job  places  in  the  hands 
of  the  "  wicked  "  is  the  tambourine  (toj)K).   Job,  xxi,  12. 

Drums 

The  ddwul   Jjl^    [cylindrical   drum].     The   first   of   the 

Ottomans  to  use  it  was  Urldian  Ghazi  [1326-1359],  and  a  drum 
{tabl)  still  hangs  at  his  tomb  at  Brusa.  Fifteen  makers  with 
five  shops. 

VH.  and  MS.  have   Jjli^  instead  of  Jjb,  both  being 

vulgar  forms  of  the  Arabic  cU^  and  Persian  Jj^^. 

Meninshi.    **  Jdwul,  ddwul  =  tympanum." 

RY.  "  It  is  the  big  drum.  This  dduml  (Jjjl^)  with 
the  zUmd  (oboe)  forms  the  music  of  the  peasantry  in  Asia 
Minor." 

The  Turks  appear  to  have  had  their  military  drum 
before  the  time  of  UrlAan  Ghazl.  When  *Uthman  I  (1288- 
1326)  was  made  a  prince  by  *Ala  al-Din  in  1289,  he  was 
invested  with  a  drum,  a  flag,  and  a  tUq.  The  dduml,  which 
is  identical  with  the  double  headed  cylindrical  drum  of 
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Eoiope,  was  known  in  various  sizes  from  the  small  side 
drum  to  the  large  bass  drum.  The  larger  sizes  were  the 
more  general  with  the  Turks,  One  head  was  beaten  with 
an  ordinary  oriental  drumstick  (cAan^)  and  the  other 
with  a  switch  (tkiyttak).  The  dauml  of  Ewliya's  day  is  shown 
by  Marsigli,  op.  cit.,  pi.  xviii,  and  Arnold  and  Grohmann, 
The  Islamic  Book,  pi.  96  {ca.  1630).  See  also  Villoteau, 
i,  996,  and  Toderioi,  i,  239.  The  illustration  given  here 
is  &om  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  A  Fersiaa  dahtd 
may  be  seen  in  a  MS.  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
No.  29,  foL  428v.  For  a  curious  example  of  a  Turkish 
ddvml  played  on  horseback  see  a  plate  in  Coeck,  Les  mcsurg 
.  .  .  des  TuTcz  (1553),  reproduced  by  W,  Stirling  Maxwell, 
The  Turks  in  1553  (1873),  and  by  8.  L.  Poole,  Twkey 
(1888),  p.  29. 

Wind  Instbdments 
FltUes 
The  qmoal  J|^  [rustic  flute].    This  vae  the  first  instru- 
ment of  music.      Invented  by  FythagoTas  (Fithaf^uia^ 
and  was  played  on  his  nuptial  night.   It  has  nine  holes.  One 
hundred  players. 
PT.  (6)  Jl>. 

Mtminski.  "  Qawal,  qawwal  =  fistula." 
RY.  "  It  ia  a  flute  of  wood,  very  primitive,  giving  faulty 
notes.  The  number  of  holes  differ.  Some  have  six  finger 
holes  and  one  thumb  hole,  whilst  others  have  seven  finger 
holes.  The  peasants  and  shepherds  of  Asia  Minor  use  it 
whilst  their  flocks  are  grazing," 

There  is  a  specimen  at  Paris  (No.  899). 
The   7Mi    <J    or   nay    i^V     [generic    name   for   a   flute]. 
The  patron  of  flute  players  is  Moses  (Musa).    The  legists  say 
that  the  nay  is  not  forbidden  because  it  was  played  by  the 
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great  Jalal  al-Din  Bum!  [1207-1273].  There  are  various  kinds, 
viz.  the  baUal,  the  du  dhank,  the  ndy^  the  girifty  the  mansuty 
the  ^h,  the  bvl  dhank,  the  baUal  ddwvdi,  the  sarhank,  and 
the  supurga.    Thirteen  makers  with  four  shops. 

VH,,  FT,,  and  MS,  have  a  different  classification  to  the 

above,  and  PT,  has  vil>l  j^  instead  of  vil>l  Jjj. 

Meninski,  **  2Vai,  way  =  arundo,  calamus,  fistula." 
RY,  **  On  the  nay  in  general  see  Lavignac  (3018).  From 
the  largest  to  the  smallest  the  various  types  of  the  nay  are 
to-day  named  the  bul  ahank,  the  ddioud,  the  duah,  the 
mansur,  the  jlz,  the  mi/^toA^'n,  and  the  supurga.  The 
6a^2  is  no  longer  in  use.  It  was  a  very  large  flute,  hence 
its  name.  The  du  dhank  was,  perhaps,  a  double  flute,  but  is 
no  longer  used.    I  have  not  heard  of  the  sarhank,  but  the 

name  <5j\»,^h-  cA>^  was  given  to  the  musical  director 

of  the  sultan  in  days  of  old.  As  for  the  girift,  this  was 
not  one  type  or  size  of  flute,  but  the  generic  name  for  a 
family  of  small  flutes  of  several  sizes.  They  have  seven 
finger  holes  and  one  thumb  hole,  but  they  are  fingered 
differently  firom  the  nay,'' 

Seventeenth  century  examples  of  the  nay  may  be  seen 
in  Rycaut,  op.  cit.,  p.  137.  He  says  that  the  best  kinds  came 
from  Iconium  and  cost  twenty-five  dollars  apiece.  Another 
example  is  shown  in  the  catalogue  of  Maggs  Bros.  (No.  404) 
already  mentioned,  pi.  cii.  Actual  specimens  of  the  modern 
nay  abound  in  our  museums.  There  is  a  nay  ^lah  825  cm. 
long  at  Brussels  (No.  135),  whilst  there  is  a  girift  at  Paris 
(No.  900).  See  also  Toderini,  i,  237,  and  Villoteau,  i,  954, 
and  pi.  cc,  18,  20.  The  nai  is  praised  by  Figjiani  (d. 
1526-7),  Fuzuli  (d.  ca.  1562-3),  and  Baqi  (d.  1600).  See 
Gibb,  op.  cit,,  iii,  36,  92,  157. 

According  to  the  Turkish  writer  on  music,  Ahmad  Ug^lu 

Shukrallah   (fifteenth   century),   the  nay  was  called  the 

jn^.    See  Lavignac,  3013.     This  work,  however,  would 

•  appear  to  be  merely  a  resume  of  a  Persian  treatise  on  music 
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entitled  the  Kanz  al-tuhaf.  We  also  have  reference,  with 
precise  details,  to  the  nay  in  an  Arabic  work  on  mosic 
written  for  the  sultan  Murad  11  (1421-1451),  a  treatise  which 
I  have  called  elsewhere  the  Muhammad  ibn  Murad  Treatise. 
Here  the  flute  is  called  the  nay  abyad  (white  nay),  in  contra- 
distinction &om  the  tidy  aswad  (black  nay),  which  was- 
a  reed-pipe. 

Recorders  and  Flageolets 

The  qcAa  dCduk  tiS:iji  li  (large  recorder  or  flageolet). 
Invented  b7  Ja'far  Shah  at  Mosul.  Made  of  boxwood.  Eight3r 
players. 

VH.,  PT.,  MS.  have  S ^j^  _  S'jii  and  »^yJ. 
MeninsH.     "  Dvduk  =  fistula,  tibia." 
RY.  "  As  it  is  not  in  use  nowadays  I  do  not  know  either 
its  form  or  compass." 

It  is  the  Turkomanian  tutik  and  the  Persian  tUtak. 
Several  modem  specimens  are  to  be  found  at  Kew  York 
(Nos.  447,  449,  450,  1487).  A  larger  instrument,  435  cm. 
long,  is  at  South  Kensington  Museum  (No.  1013-'69). 
The  'Arain  duduk  i,!)  jja  fjjC  (Arabian  recorder). 
Invented  at  Kablus  and  played  by  the  monks  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.    Fifty-five  players. 

Meninski.  Not  given.     RY.  "  Unknown  tome." 
Probably   identical    with    the    Arabian    ?affara.       See 
Villoteau,  i,  961,  and  pi.  cc,  16.      Actual  examples  of  the 
latter  are  to  be  seen  at  Paris  (Nos.  874,  876). 
The    ma)ar   dudvM   j5^jJ  J^    [Hungarian   recorder    or 
flageolet].    Invented  by  a  monk  in  Transylvania.    There  are 
fine  wire  cords  on  it.   Fifteen  players. 
VH.    "  Ten  players." 

Meninsld.   Not  given.   RY.    "  Unknown  to  me." 
The  JlyayK  of  the  Southern  Slavs  is  a  flageolet  whilst  the 
flynyiHita  of  the  Bulgarians  is  a  flute. 
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The  mihtar  duduki  S^3^  J^  [court  recorder  or  flageolet]. 

Invented  by  Nasir  [al-Dih]  Tusi  [1210-1273].  Used  for  the 
musical  exercise  of  the  Imperial  household.  Thirty-five 
players. 

VH.  ^^  j^.  FT.  and  MS.  ^^  ^. 

MeninsJd.    Not  given. 

RY.  "  Unknown  to  me,  but  it  may  refer  to  a  recorder 
used  by  an  Armenian  brotherhood,  known  as  the  Mihtarists, 
in  their  religious  ceremonies." 

The  difLghirima  dvduk  w  :>j^  ^s-^V"  [•  •  •  ?  recorder  or 

flageolet].  Invented  at  Uskub.  It  is  made  of  the  bone  of  a 
kind  of  crane.   Sixty-five  players. 

VH.    "the  crying  flute"— ^"^U.     PT.    (a)  <^j^ 

(b)  ^c^U.     MS.   4C>U. 

MeninsJd.   Not  given. 

RY.  **  It  is  a  small  flute  [?  recorder,  flageolet]  of  about 
20  cm." 

Bone  flutes  and  recorders  are  quite  common  in  the  East. 
There  is  a  Turkish  double  recorder  of  bone  at  New  York 
(No.  1486). 

The   ddnakyu   duduki  jj^j-^  ^^1^    [....?    recorder]. 

Invented  by  the  Idzlar  of  Trebizond.  It  is  a  reed  with  nine 
holes. 

VH.   (a)  :>^\:>  (6)^b.    PT.  (a)  L5ob   (6)^b. 

MS.  (a)  c^^U   (b)  >^l^. 

Meninski.  Not  given.  RY.   **  Unknown  to  me." 
It  may  have  been  furnished  with  a  vibrating  grain 
(ddnak)  in  the  sound  box  as  in  our  "  penny  whistle  ". 

The  dUM  duduk  ^D^j^  ^\l^  [double  reed-pipe  ?].   Invented 

by  the  shepherds  of  Bumelia  (Rum).  It  is  a  double  pipe  of 
reed.   Sixty-two  players. 

VH.   J^.     PT  JL.     MS.   Jl^. 
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MenitisJa.  Not  given. 

RY.  " jUa  signifies  ' with  a  reed '.  J»3  ' the  tongue '." 
The  word  dilli  leads  one  to  suppose  an  instrument  played 
with  a  reed  and,  being  a  double  pipe,  it  possibly  equates 
with  the  Arabian  zammara,  for  a  design  of  which  see /A^iiiS., 
1929,  pi.  viii.  No.  129.  If  this  conjecture  is  right  the 
instrument  ought  to  be  grouped  under  Reed  Blown 
Instruments. 

Panpipes 

The  mismdr  dvduJn  ^ij^  J^y*  [panpipes  I]. 

It  is  composed  of  a  bundle  of  reeds.    Sixty-five  players. 

VH.    (a)  >^   (b)  ^^.      PT.   (a)    j^^   (6)   ^^. 
MS.   (a)  jU^  (b)  ^^. 
Meninski.   Not  given. 

RY.  "  It  was  a  species  of  panpipes.  The  Turks  no  longer 
use  the  instrument  although  it  is  to  be  found  among  the 
Roumanians." 

The  muai^l  Jli-^  or  mithc^l  Jlil«  [panpipes].  The 
first  player  was  Pythagoras,  and  then  Moses,  hence  the 
surname  of  the  latter  Mijsa  MOsiqari.  There  are  various  sizes 
named  the  baildl  (large)  and  girift  (small).  Fifteen  makers 
with  six  shops.    Fifty-one  players. 

VH.  jli-j,. ;  number  of  players  omitted.  PT.  jU— j^. 
MS.  jU-^,  JU_. 

MentTiski.      "  Mithqdl  =  OTganaia   orale     seu     aliquot 
fistulae  simul  junctae,  quae  flatu  oris  inflantur." 
RY.    "  See  mizmaT  dudwAT." 

The  term  mimqar  stood  for  "musician"  among  early 
Arabic  writers.  See  Mafatih  al-'idum,  236,  and  Ildiwan 
al-^fa  (Bombay  ed.),  i,  87.  Meninski  says  muster  = 
"musicus",  but  gives  musiqSl  another  meaning,  leaving 
musija  and  mimtAa  to  stand  for  "  fistula  inaequaUbus 
calamis  compacta  ".     This  would  appear  to  be  a  lapsus 
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calami,  as  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  mimqal 
or  musiqdl  stood  for  the  panpipes  whilst  mimja  or  mustdui 
stood  for  a  kind  of  bird. 

Whistles 

The  saftr  jJu^  [whistle].    Played  by  holding  two  pieces 

of  bone  in  the  mouth.   Three  hundred  and  ninety  players. 
PT.    Omitted. 
Meninski.  Not  given.    RY,  No  remarks. 

The  saftr  bulhul  JLL  jJl^  [nightingale  whistle].    Invented 

by  Abu  *Ali  [ibn]  Sma  [d.  1037].  An  instrument  for  imitating 
the  song  of  the  nightingale.    Three  hundred  players. 

Meninski.  Not  given.  RY.  **  Unknown  to-day." 
This  probably  resembled  the  Persian  sOtaky  a  brass 
bowl  with  a  whistle  attached.  When  the  bowl  was  filled 
with  water  and  the  whistle  was  blown,  notes  resembling 
those  of  birds  resulted.  There  is  a  Persian  specimen  at 
New  York  (No.  2455),  whilst  a  design  is  given  by  Advielle, 
La  musique  chez  les  Persans  (1885).  According  to  Ibn  Sida 
(d.  1065)  the  Arabic  word  was  saffdra.  He  describes  it  as 
**  a  hollow  thing  in  which  a  boy  whistles  to  pigeons  ".  Al- 
Firuzabadi  (d.  1414)  sajrs  that  was  made  of  copper. 

Oboes,  Reed-pipes,  Clarionets,  etc. 

The  zurnd  l»*jj  J  [generic  name  for  the  oboe].  Invented  by 
Jamdiid  who  is  buried  at  Ephesus  (Ayasuluq).  He  used  to 
make  music  at  daybreak.  It  is  the  principal  instrument 
of  the  Turkish  military  band.  [There  are  several  kinds.] 
Forty  makers  with  seven  shops. 

Fff.  (a)  IJ^  ;  (6)  Lj J.    Pf.  Ljjj.    3fS.  (a)  Ij^,  IjjJ 

and  Ij^ ;   (6)  I jj-U. 

Meninski,     '*  Surnd,    vulg.    zurnd  =  monaulus,    lituus, 
scalmellum." 
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RY.  "A  species  of  oboe.  The  tube  is  not  of  reed  or 
cane  like  the  ndy  (flute)  but  is  of  wood.  The  gipsies  of 
Turkey  play  it  in  a  manner  really  wonderful." 

The  sumd  or  zurm  waa  not  a  liluw  or  trumpet  {vide 
Heninski),  although  native  Turkish  and  Persian  lezioo- 
graphers  contain  this  additional  deflnition.  The  mistake 
is  probably  due  to  the  confusion  of  the  first  letter  of  l>_^  f 
l^  or  ^jj  with  y.  Strange  to  say,  Niebubr,  i,  145, 
calls  the  trumpet  the  surme.  For  the  general  shape  of  the 
zuma  see  JRAS.,  1929,  pi.  viii,  30. 

It  is  depicted  in  a  military  band  in  a  Turkish  manuscript 
(c.  1638)  reproduced  in  Ars  Asiatica,  xiii.  It  :  Arnold  and 
Grohmann,  The  Uhmic  Book,  pi.  96  (c.  1630).  See  also 
S.  L.  Poole,  Turkey,  29,  for  another  sixteenth-century  zuma. 
The  qaba  zuma  lyj  j  U  [large  oboe].  One  hundred 
players. 

VH.  (6)  "the  pipe"  [=1",^^]  instead  of  "the  large 
pipe"  Vjj  U.    "Two  hundred  players." 

Meninski.    Not  given. 

RY.  "  This  was  a  zuma  with  a  very  long  tube,  but  it  is 
not  used  nowadays." 

The  qabd  xuma  mentioned  here  would  probably  corre- 
spond in  dimensions  to  the  q<d>d  zuma  or  zamr  al-halnr  of 
the  Egyptians  as  described  and  dehneated  by  Villoteau, 
i,  934.  The  Egyptian  instrument  was  58-3  cm.  long.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Toderini,  i,  238,  as  the  baritone  oboe  of  the 
Turkish  miUtary  band.  A  modem  specimen,  61  cm.  long, 
with  seven  finger  holes  and  one  thumb  hole,  as  well  as 
three  vent  holes,  is  at  New  York  {No.  377). 
The  jura  zuma  I'jjj  iSJj?-  [small  oboe].  Invented  by 
Jam^id.    Played  with  a  drum  (tahl).    Three  hundred  players. 

VH.  (b)  Entirely  omitted.  PT.  (a)  -jja- ;  (6)  \jj». 
number  of  players  omitted.    MS.  (a)  •;»»- ;  {b)  hy^- 

Meninski.    Not  given. 
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RY.  **  A  zumd  of  small  dimensions  greatly  favoured  by 
the  Kurds  of  Erzerum  and  Van." 

It  corresponds  perhaps  to  the  jura  zumd  or  zamr  al- 
sughayyir  of  Egypt.  See  Villoteau,  i,  937,  who  says  it  was 
31-2  cm.  long.  See  also  Toderini,  i,  238.  There  are  several 
modem  specimens  at  New  York  (Nos.  344,  1375,  1530). 

The  asafx  zumd  ^j^j  ^J-^1  [vizier's  oboe  ?].  Invented  by 
Tayyar  Muhammad  Pa^a,  a  governor  of  Basra.  Eighty 
players. 

Menivhski,  Not  given. 

RY.  **  We  no  longer  know  an  instrument  by  this  name 
but  as  asaf  means  *  vizier  '  it  probably  refers  to  a  *  vizier's 
oboe '.  Formerly,  each  vizier  had  his  band  (miAtor- 
khdna)  and  perhaps  the  asaft  zumu  was  an  oboe  de  luxe 
used  particularly  by  these  bands." 

Asaf  also  referred  to  Asaph  the  son  of  Berachiah  (1  Chron,, 
vi,  39)  who  is  claimed  in  Muslim  tradition  to  have  been 
Solomon's  vizier.  In  this  case  the  name  would  be  purely 
honorific,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  names  Sulaimani 
and  Dawudi  given  to  flutes,  in  honour  of  Solomon  and 
David.  We  know,  however,  that  the  oboe  in  the  vizier's 
military  band  was  sometimes  called  the  wazirU  zumu,  and 
there  is  a  specimen  at  South  Kensington  Museum  (No.  1014- 
'69)  which  is  37  cm.  long. 

The  dUhdbi  zumd  Ijjj  (J.U-^  [Shihab's  oboe  or  reed- 
pipe].  Invented  in  the  Maj^b  by  the  diaildi  Shihab.  It  is 
commonly  used  at  Fez.    Forty  players. 

VH,  (a)  "  The  town   pipe  ",  presumably  l» jjj  \S.^^ 

(6)  One  hundred  players.    Shaikh  Shihabi.    PT.  (a)  <5,^^ 

(6)  dk^.  MS.  (a)  cJ^^ ;  (6)  O^. 
Meninshi.  Not  given.    RY.  ''  Unknown  to  me." 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  appreciable  difference 
between  the  Moroccan  and  the  Turkish  oboe.   The  Moroccan 
instrument  is  generally  called  ghaita  or  ghd'ita.    There  is 
also  a  cylindrical  reed-pipe  played  with  a  single  reed  which 
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carries  tlie  same  name.  Perhaps  it  was  the  latter  instni- 
ment  that  was  the  diihabt  zQma.  For  a  design  of  the 
Moroccan  gbaiia  see  Host,  Nachrichlen  von  Marokos  und 
Fes  {1787),  Tab.  xxii,  4,  and  an  example  of  the  Egyptian 
ghaita  may  be  seen  at  New  York  (No.  2624). 
The  'Ar(Un  ztirno  ^jjj  ^ii^  [Arabian  oboe].  Invented 
in  Syria  by  'Ali  Nad.  Used  in  Syria  and  Eg3?pt.  Fifty-five 
players. 

Menimki.  Not  given. 

RY.  "  It  was  probably  the  oboe  used  in  Egypt." 
The  'Ajatnt  zQma  ^jjj  ^^  [Persian  oboe].     Simitar  to 
the  Ottoman  oboe  commonly  called  the  qaha  zutjm,  but  its 
neck  [?  tube]  and  sound  are  coarser.    Ninety  players. 
M&hinsld.  Not  given,     fly.  "  Unknown  to  me." 
The   bofoian    jV^^    [Turkoman  reed-pipe].      Invented 
at  ^liraz.    It  has  no  "  bell  "  (^u^)  like  the  zuma.    Much 
used  by  the  Turks.    One  hundred  players. 

YH.  {a)  jU,  ;  (6)  jl^l.     PT.   {a)  jU.  ;     (t)  Omitted. 

MS.  (o)  jU;;(6}jl%. 

Meninski.  Not  given. 

fly.  "  The  celebrated  Ibn  Oiaibi  (d.  1435)  speaks  of  a 
nay  bdlaban.    It  was  a  sort  of  flute." 

Ibn  Ghaibi  actually  writes  jUi  jl'  (not  j^^L)  and 
he  tells  us  that  its  compass  was  like  that  of  the  swrtw 
(=  zuma).  The  instrument  was  not  a  flute  but  a  reed- 
pipe,  i.e.  an  instrument  with  a  cylindrical  tube  played 
with  a  single  vibrating  reed.  The  instrument  is  still  a 
favourite  with  the  Turkomans.  See  Belaiev,  Mmikalnie 
Inslrumenll  Uzbekistana  {Moscow,  1933),  40-1. 
The  tpimata  •Jalj^  [clarionet  ?].  Invented  in  England. 
Made  of  horn.    Played  by  the  monks  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 

VH.  UJ.    FT.  *^KJ.    MS.  Ul_>. 

Meninshi.  Not    given.      Cf.    quranla    in    Vahid    Bey's 
English-TuTkiah  ZHclvmaTy. 
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iZr.  '*  There   cannot   be  any  doubt  that  this  is  the 
clarionet." 

The  above  is  Ra'uf  Yekta's  response  to  my  query  whether 
this  was  the  clarionet,  an  opinion  which  I  had  ahready 
expressed  elsewhere.  See  Encyclopasdia  of  Islam,  iii,  640. 
In  Sjrria  the  term  qurnaita  is  given  to  all  instruments  of 
the  reed-pipe  family.  See  Manges  de  la  FaadU  Orientale 
(Univ,  S.  Joseph),  Beyrouth,  vi,  29.  Denner  is  said  to 
have  invented  the  clarionet  about  1690,  but  in  the  above  we 
appear  to  have  an  earlier  mention  of  the  instrument  in 
which  England  is  given  the  credit  of  the  invention. 
The  qdmi^  mizmdr  ji^y^  O*^^  [Chinese  cAen^  ?].  Invented 
by  the  Shailii  Shuehtari  for  the  Chinese  shadow  play  {Muxyal 
zill).    It  is  made  of  reeds.    One  hundred  players. 

VH,   (a)   Omitted;    (6)    "the  reed  psalter"    [=  J^li 

Meninski.  Not  given. 

RY.  "  Perhaps  the  panpipes." 

As  the  panpipes  are  already  represented  by  the  musiqal 
and  mizmdr  dudukt,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  qdmi^ 
mizmdr  was  the  Chinese  cheng.  The  Chinese  shadow  play 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Turkey  by  the  ehai^ 
Muhammad  Shuehtari  (or  Tustari  or  Kuehtari)  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  See  Ritter,  Karagos,  i,  5.  The  ehaildi 
seems  to  have  borrowed  it  from  China,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  Chinese  cheng  was  at  first  used  with  the  plays. 
In  the  European  Punch  and  Judy  show,  itself  possibly 
derived  from  the  Orient,  the  panpipes  are  generally  used. 
The  cheng  was  known  to  both  the  Arabs  and  Persians  as 
the  musfUaq  smi  and  mushta  sim  respectively,  as  I  have 
shown  elsewhere.  See  JRAS.  (1934),  pp.  333-4.  Ibn 
Gbaibi  mentions  it  under  its  Chinese  name  (ch'ao-cheng) 
as  the  dhubdiq.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  likely  that  the 
Turks  of  Ewliya  Chelebf  s  day  also  knew  of  the  instrument. 
The  tidum  duduki  ,3X5^  ^^^  [bagpipe].  Invented  in 
Russia  and  played  by  their  shepherds.    Five  players. 
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Menineki.  "  ttdum  =  uter :  tulUm  =  uter,  ntricnlos, 
tibia  utricularis  :    ttdum  =  tibia  ntricularia." 

RY.  "  A  species  of  bagpipe  composed  of  a  Bkin  ((ultJm) 
and  «  pipe  {dvduk).  When  Bulgaria  was  under  Turkish 
domination  their  Bhepherda,  coming  to  Constantinople, 
used  to  promenade  the  streets  playing  this  instrument." 

There  is  a  modem  specimen  at  South  Kensington  Museum 
(No.  1028-'69)  and  there  are  others  at  New  York  (Nos.  362, 
1335). 

The  urg^nun  Oj^j^  [organ].  An  old  invention.  It  is 
said  that  formerly  David  (Dawud)  accompanied  his  psalms 
with  it.  It  is  generally  found  in  European  countries.  There 
you  will  find  at  every  convent  and  church  a  large  o^an  with 
three  hundred  pipes  and  two  pairs  of  bellows,  each  moved  by 
ten  monks.  .  .  .  They  are  in  the  habit  of  castrating  young 
boys  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  their  voices.  These 
boys  are  made  to  stand  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  bellows 
with  which  they  rise  and  descend,  singing  the  verses  of  tie 
psalter  to  a  mournful  melody  (maqam)  called  rahatn. . .  .  This 
melody  is  so  called  from  the  town  of  al-Buha  (Edessa),  where 
David  invented  this  instrument,  which  absolutely  must  be 
heard  to  have  an  adequate  idea  of  it.  . .  ." 

Meainski.  "  Vrghanun  =  organum."  RY.  No  coDunent. 
Ewliya  Chelebi  does  not  say,  in  the  above,  that  the 
organ  was  used  at  Constantinople.  Yet  he  mentions  the 
o^an  several  times  elsewhere  when  describing  the  mock 
battles,  on  procession  days  at  Constantinople,  betweea 
Muslims  and  Christian,  when  organs  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  latter.  It  is  also  described  by  Ta^kupri  Zada  (d.  1560) 
and  :5ajji  Khalifa  (d.  1658).  See  Farmer,  The  Organ  of  the 
Ancienta,  77. 

Trumpets  and  Horns 
The  darm^  frwrusi  ^^j jj*.  ^J^.iJ^  [dervish  horn].  Invented 
by  Manuchihr  (the  Persian  king)  for  his  hunting  parties.    It 
is  of  horn.     Five  hundred  players. 
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Meninski.  **  Burl  =  tuba.    Buru  =  tuba,  buccina.'* 

RY.  ''  Unknown  to  me." 

Niebuhr  (i,  146)  speaks  of  dervishes  of  the  qcdandar 
order  blowing  a  horn.  See  also  Rycaut,  op.  cit.,  145.  A 
Persian  instrument  of  this  type,  but  called  a  naftr,  may  be 
seen  at  New  York  (No.  2454),  its  length  being  37  cm.  See 
also  Advielle,  op.  cit.,  14  and  pi. 

The  Ayytib  burusl  ^jjj;  s^y}  [Job's  comet].    Invented  by 
Sinan  Shah.    It  is  made  of  reed.    Thirty-five  players. 
Meninski.  Not  given.     RY,  *'  Unknown  to  me." 
VH.  ''  Sinan  Pa^."    PT.  and  MS.  Sinan  Shah. 
There  were  three  pashas  who  bore  this  name,  but  it 
must  refer  to  someone  who  lived  earlier  than  these.    I  have 
called  it  a  **  cornet"  because  it  may  have  resembled  the 
Mediaeval  cornet,  but  made  of  reed.  Bonanni,  op.  cit.  (1722), 
pp.  56-7,  pi.  xiii-xiv,  gives  a  como  [?  cometto\  delli  Turchi, 
with  six  finger  holes  and  the  thumb  hole.     See  also  La 
Borde,  op.  cit.,  i,  256.    The  ayyub  bUrusl  may  have  been 
the  nay  Aadur  mentioned  by  Ibn  Ghaibi  as  being  favoured 
by  the  Turks. 
The  Afrdsiyab  hurusi  (^^jy  ^'^\^\  [Afrasiyab's  trumpet]. 

Invented  by  the  Persian  king  Afrasiyab.    It  was  used  at  the 
court  of  the  lAans  of  the  Crimea.    One  hundred  players. 

Meninski.  Not  given.    RY.  ''  Unknown  to  me." 
Elsewhere  Ewliya  says  that  it  was  called  the  *Ajaml 

buru  or  Persian  trumpet. 

The  pirinj  buru  ^jy  ^j^  [brass  trumpet].  Invented  by 
the  Saljuqid  Arslan  Shah  at  Konia.  It  is  used  also  by  the 
Ottoman  Turks.  Forty  players  and  one  maker,  an  obstinate 
Greek  who  dwells  at  the  Flour  Hall. 

VH.  ^3jy  ^J^  (sic).     Elsewhere  (i/ii,  194)  he  terms  it 

the  "  brass  flute  ".' 

Meninski.  Not  given.    RY.  ''  The  brass  trumpet." 
Two  kind  of  metal  trumpets  are  shown  in  a  Turkish  MS. 

(c.  1538)  reproduced  in  Ars  Asiatica,  xiii,  pi.  Iv.    One  has 
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a  straight  tube  (poaeibly  the  naflr)  and  the  other  a  folded 
tube  (possibly  the  pirinj  burU).  The  buru  of  Maisigli, 
p].  xvii,  is  a  small  folded  trumpet. 

The  ^iska  burusi  ^}jy_  *-^-^  [bottle-shaped  trumpet]. 
Invented  at  Venice.  It  has  the  form  of  a  crooked  bottle. 
Forty  players. 

Meninski.  Not  given.    BY.  "  Unknown  to  me." 

See  the  Persian  ^kh  nafir,  a  crooked  trumpet,  described 
and  delineated  by  Kaempfer,  744,  fig.  15,  which  might  be 
likened  to  a  crooked  oriental  bottle. 

The  nafir  j^  [straight  trumpet].  Invented  by 
KhQdadad  at  Isfahan.    Ten  players. 

YH.  and  PT.  jj^ .  MS.  (o)  jJi> ;   {b)  jj^. 

Meninski.  "  Naftr  =  certum  inBtnimentnm  musicum 
mihtaie,  tuba  aenae." 

RY.  "  Nowadays  this  name  is  given  to  a  cow's  horn 
which  is  played  by  the  dervishes  of  the  bakta^  sect." 

In  Ewliya  Chelebi's  day  the  naflr  was  doubtleae  a  straight 
metal  trumpet.  Ibn  Ghaibi  (d.  1435)  says  that  it  was 
168  cin.  long.  That  it  was  distinct  from  the  burii  in  the 
seventeenth  century  we  know  from  HajjT  ^alifa,  i,  400). 
See  Ars  Asiatica,  xiii,  pi.  Iv,  for  an  example  of  the  straight 
trumpet.  As  there  were  only  ten  players  it'  would  seem 
that  the  fmftr  was  being  superseded  by  the  European 
instrument. 

The  lUnimpata  buriisi  ,_yj  jy  *^jy  [European  trumpet]. 
Invented  at  Prague.     Seventy-seven  players, 

VH.  (a)  <-^^jy;  (b)  <^JJ-  PT.  (o)  l-'^-^b" 
(6)  Omitted.     MS.  {a)  Cij^";  {b)<Lj.jy. 

Meninski.  Not  given.    RY.  "  The  European  trumpet." 

For  the  European  instrument  of  the  sixteenth-seventeenth 
centuries  see  Virdung,  Musica  geliilschl  (1511),  Luscinins, 
Musurgia,  sen  Praxis  Musicae  (1536),  and  Mersenne, 
Harmtmie  Universelle  (1648).  The  Turkish' word  is  derived 
from  the  Italian  trombetta,  the  diminutive  of  tromba.   About 
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the  same  time  we  find  the  European  tnimpet  being  adopted 
as  the  tarunbata  in  Morocco.  See  Tadhkirat  al-nisydn,  117. 
It  was  probably  the  ordinary  folded  trumpet  still  used  by 
European  armies.  See  two  seventeenth-century  examples 
in  Galpin,  Old  English  Instruments  of  Music,  opp.  204. 
For  the  Turkish  instrument  (c.  1630)  see  Arnold  and 
Grohmann,  The  Islamic  Book,  pi.  96,  and  for  the  Egyptian 
(=  Turkish  ?)  see  Niebuhr,  i,  145,  and  Tav.  xxvi. 

The  InkiUz  burusi  f^^jy,  J^ '  [English  (slide  ?)  trumpet]. 

It  is  a  crooked  trumpet  of  brass.    Forty  players. 

PT.  jJSCjl.    MS,  ^jJ^\, 

Meninshi.  Not  given.  JfJF.  **  Unknown  to  me." 
Von  Hammer  says  further  that  it  had  **  thin  threads  of 
wire  within  ".  The  sentence  does  not  occur  in  the  PT,  so 
that  its  precise  meaning  cannot  be  probed,  but  it  may 
mean  that  there  were  inner  metal  tubes  such  as  in  the 
English  "  flat  trumpet  '*  or  slide  trumpet.  The  latter 
instrument  was  used  in  England  about  this  time  as  we 
know  from  the  music  which  Purcell  wrote  for  the  funeral 
of  Queen  Mary  (1694r-5). 

The  luturiyd  ^jy^J  or  luturiydn  burusi  t^^jy  o\.jy^^ 
[Ship's  trumpet].  Dutch.  Made  of  brass  and  played  by 
Christian  sailors.    Ten  players. 

VH.    (a)    jl.j>j);    (6)    Ij^jl.     PT.   (a)    b\jj^j 

(6)Lj>j!.    MS.(a)b\.j^J;   {b)\jy\>J. 

Meninski,  Not  given.    RY.  ''  Unknown  to  me." 

Von  Hammer  surmised  that  itwas  the  speaking  trumpet, 

but  the  text  JJ^^  \J^  «^^?w  scarcely  admits  this.     It  is 

more  likely  to  have  been  the  very  short  trumpet  used  on 

ships  to  convey  commands. 

The urghanHnburUsi  ^jjy.  bj^j\  [organ trumpet].  Made 
of  German  buffalo  horns.  .  .  .  Fifteen  players. 

VH,   says  that   **  they   put  thin   thread  into  them ". 

Number  of  players  omitted. 
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Meninski.  Not  given,     RY.  "  Unlmown  to  me," 

I  cannot  imagine  what  type  of  instrument  this  was, 
unless  it  refers  to  the  urghln  al-buqi  or  urghanun  oi-ftuji 
which  I  have  described  in  my  Organ  of  the  Ancients  from 
Eastern  Sources,  60,  127  et  aeq.,  and  Stvdiea  in  Oriental 
Musical  Instruments,  i,  27-30. 

The  karrandy  j^V  o"^  [long  bent  trumpet].  It  has  silver 
tubes  and  has  the  sound  of  an  ass's  bray.  Introduced  by 
Murad  IV  [1623-1640]  from  Erivan  when  he  returned  to 
Constantinople  with  ita  Idian  [1635]. 

Meninski.  "  Kama,   karnay  =  tuba," 

RY.  "  The  kama." 

From  Ibn  Ghaibi  (d.  1435)  we  know  that  the  karranay 
was  a  trumpet  with  its  tube  bent  back,  and  the  Turkish 
instrument  of  thb  type  may  be  seen  in  Ars  Asiali^^,  zii). 
pi.  Iv.  The  Persian  instrument  of  the  seventeenth  centurj' 
is  shown  and  described  by  Kaempfer,  743,  fig.  13,  who 
writes  the  word  ^*ji.  Here  it  is  a  straight  instrument 
as  it  is  of  modem  times.  See  Advielle,  op.  cit.,  15  and 
pi.,  where  the  term  kamd  is  used. 

§5 

Stringed  Instruments 

Harps,  Psalteries,  and  Dulcimers 

The  ^ang  '^^^  [harp].  Invented  by  Pythagoras  to  solace 
Solomon.  It  is  a  great  instrument  in  the  form  of  an  elephant's 
trunk.  It  has  forty  strings  and  its  sound  is  astonishing. 
There  are  but  few  who  play  it  because  it  is  a  difficult  instru- 
ment.   Ten  makers  with  two  shops  and  ten  players. 

Meninski.  "  Qiang  =  trigonum  nablium,  cithara,  sun- 
buca,  psalterium." 

RY.  "According  to  the  Turkish  writer  Ahmad  U^u 
Shukrallah  (fifteenth  century)  the  Turkish  diang  had  twenty- 
four  strings.    See  Lavignac,  3013." 
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It  is  often  quoted  by  the  Turkish  poets  and  Nizami  of 
Konia  (fifteenth  century)  says  :  "  Let  us  make  his  face  a 
daf  (tambourine)  and  his  form  a  duing  (harp)/'  meaning 
a  flat  face  and  a  humped  back,  the  latter  agreeing  with 
Ewliya  description.  A  large  Turkish  diang  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (not  seventeenth)  is  delineated  by  Engel  (p.  59)^ 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  instrument  had  become  greater 
in  both  size  and  compass  since  the  fifteenth  century. 
A  smaller  instrument  is  shown,  a  Turkish  version  of  the 
KUab  al'odwdr  (sixteenth-seventeenth  century)  of  Ibn  Ghaibl 
(d.  1435)  at  Leyden  University  (Or.  1175),  and  it  has 
seventeen  strings.  The  fJvang  must  have  fallen  into 
desuetude  shortly  after  Ewliya  Chelebi's  day,  as  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  Toderini  or  Niebuhr.  Hajji  ^allfa  includes 
it  among  his  instruments,  i,  400. 

The  qdnun  Oyli   [psaltery].      Invented   by    the   famous 
psaltrist  *Ali  Shah. 

Meninski.  "  Qdnun  =  psalterium,  sambuca,  decachor- 
dum,  instrumentum  musicum  fidibus  jacentibus  instructum 
triquetra  forma  ;  quae  genibus  pone  incumbit,  ad  minimnTn 
novem,  etiam  50  aut  60  aenis  chordis,  quae  digitis  utriusq  ; 
manus  testudinis  more  pulsantur :  aut  chordae,  quae 
duobus  ponticulis  incumbunt,  et  foramen,  quod  ultra 
utrumque  situm  est,  in  tjavum  ventrem  reflexae  deligantur." 

RY.  **  It  was  used  by  the  Turks  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  fell  into  neglect. 
In  the  early  nineteenth  century,  however,  it  was  reintro- 
duced by  an  Arab  of  Damascus.    See  Lavignac,  3020." 

It  is  another  of  the  instruments  praised  by  the  Turkish 
poets  Ahmad  Pasha  and  Nizami  (fifteenth  century)  as  well 
as  Rawani  (sixteenth  century).  Whether  it  fell  into  neglect 
in  the  eighteenth  century  is  a  debatable  point.  Toderini, 
who  was  in  Turkey  in  1781-6,  mentions  it.  A  design  of 
the  Turkish  qdnun  may  be  seen  in  an  engraving  c.  1700  by 
G.  Scotin  entitled  Fille  Turque  Jouant  du  Canon,  which  has 
been    copied    by    Bonanni,    Gabinetto    Armonico    (1722). 
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Modern  TuiIosIl  specimens  may  be  seen  at  South  Eensington 
Museum  (No.  1032-'69}  and  New  York  (Nos.  330,  342, 
1248),  the  first  mentioned  being  the  largest  (96  cm.  long), 
having  seventy-two  strings  which  are  mounted  tricordally. 
The  aantuT  jyi-B  [dulcimer].  [Mentioned  but  not 
described.] 

VB.  Omitted.    PT.  j^U. 

Menimki.  "  ?a?Uur  =  cymbalum." 

RY.  "It  is  of  Jewish  origin  and  is  still  played  by  the 
Jews  in  the  Orient.  Modem  Turkey  has  two  types,  the 
Turkish  and  the  £uiopeaD.    See  Lavignac,  3021." 

It  is  not  given  by  Hajjl  ^allfa,  i,  400,  but  it  was  popular 
in  Toderini's  day,  i,  238.  A  modem  specimen  may  be 
seen  at  New  York  (No.  370).  It  has  seventy-two  wire  strings 
arranged  tricordally. 

LaOcs  and  Pandoree 
The  ^lashkhdna  *'liei-i    [Tartar  one-stringed  ?  pandore]. 
Invented  by  Rida  al-Din  of  Shirwan.    It  has  an  angular  neck 
like  the  'ud,  but  the  neck  is  longer.    It  is  difBcult  to  play. 

VH.  Cf .  ^M^a.    MS.  (a)  *1i<—  ;  (6)  *  U^i-l . 

Meninski.  Not  given  as  an  instmment  of  music. 

RY.  "  Unknown  to  me," 

Ibn  Gbaibi  (d.  1435)  describes  a  six-sided  instrument 
which  he  calls  the  larantar  j^j  (the  desert  tar).  It  had 
one  string  of  silk.  The  neck  was  about  54  cm.  long,  and  the 
sound-chest  was  hexagonal.  I  have  seen  a  six-sided  instm- 
ment in  Persian  art  but  cannot  locate  the  reference.  A  seven- 
sided  instrument  may  be  seen  in  a  MS.  of  Muhammad 
Asafi,  Dastdn-i  jatndl  wajalal  (dated  1602)  in  the  University 
Library  of  Uppsala. 

The  ordinary  one-stringed  instmment  described  by  Ibn 
Ghaibi  is  called  the  yaktar  jLIXj  (<^_  —  "  one "  + 
jl  =  "string").  The  poet  Hafiz  (d.  1389)  speaks  of 
the  dutar  or  dvta,  a  two-stringed  instrument,  and  the  sihtar 
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or  stlUd  (vulg.  sitdr)^  a  three-stringed  instrument.  Both  of 
these  instruments  have  remained  favourites  in  Persia  and 
Turkestan.  See  Advielle,  13  and  pL,  Lavignac,  3074,  and 
Belaiev,   88. 

The   [turk^  tanbur  jy^  \Sj\    [(Turkish)  two-stringed 

pandore].  Invented  at  Mar'ash  by  the  pandorist  Muzawwir 
Ahmad.  An  excellent  instrument  on  which  I  play  myself. 
Five  hundred  players. 

PT,   jjj^    (?  jjv/^).       Number  of  players  omitted. 

MS.  jjj^.      ^ 

RY.  **  It  is  the  favourite  instnmient  of  the  Turks.  See 
Lavignac,  op.  cit.,  3015.*' 

Meninski.  "  tunbur  =  cithara  turcica,  longo  collo,  et 
rotundo  ventre,  sex  fidium  aenearum." 

Ewliya  refers  to  the  tanbur  under  two  separate  headings, 
but  does  not  distinguish  between  them  by  name.  Following 
Ibn  Ghaibi  (d.  1435),  I  have  adopted  the  names  of  the  two 
pandores  mentioned  by  him,  viz.  the  tanbur  turld  and  the 
tavdmr  sMrwtndn.  According  to  the  latter,  the  tanbura 
turld  had  a  smaller  sound-chest  than  the  tanbur  ^irwindn, 
but  had  a  longer  neck.  It  was  strung  with  both  two  and 
three  strings.  The  two-stringed  form  remained  popular 
until  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  as  we  know  from  Niebuhr 
(i,  143,  Tab.  xxvi.  A)  in  an  instrument  which  the  Greeks 
called  ifUali  (Turk.  f^\  +  Greek  reXt),  Toderini 
(i,  237,  Tav.  1)  and  Villoteau  (i,  861,  PI.  AA),  however, 
delineate  and  describe  an  eight-stringed  instrument  stnmg 
bicordally.    Its  sound-chest  was  hemispherical. 

The  poet  Rawam  (d.  1523-4)  refers  to  the  tanbur  in  his 
'I^rat  ndma,  and  a  three-stringed  instrument  of  the 
same  period  may  be  seen  in  a  Turkish  MS.  that  was  exhibited 
at  the  Exhibition  of  Persian  Art  (London,  1931),  lent 
by  Mrs.  Macey,  but  not  catalogued.  Modem  specimens  of 
the  instrument  may  be  seen  at  South  Kensington  (No.  57&- 
72),  New  York  (No.  338),  Brussels  (No.  163). 

JBAS.     J^KUABT   1936.  3 
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In  view  of  the  reputed  origin  of  the  tatAur  amongst  the 
people  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (AI-Mas'udi,  Prairies  iTor, 
viii,  89),  the  name  of  the  Bo-called  "  inventor  "  has  interest, 
since  mmawwir  means  "a  rogue,  cheat",  and  mawzur 
means  "  a  criminal ". 

The  [aAiVwTnon]  tar^r  j^-^  [b^.j^]  [(^lirwinian)  two- 
stringed  pandore].    One  hundred  players. 

VH.  100  players.    PT.  300  players.    MS.  200  players. 

Meninski.  Not  given.     RY.  No  comment. 

According  to  Ibn  Ghaibi  (d.  1435),  the  tanbur  ^rvnndn 

had  a  pear-shaped  sound-chest  and  two  strings.    Turldsh 

and  Persian  art  have  many  representations  of  instruments 

of  this  shape.    For  modern  times  see  Niebuhr,  Tav.  xxvi, 

and  Villoteau,  PI.  AA.    Specimens  abound  in  our  museums. 

The  tal  tanbur  jj~^i»  J-"  [wire-strung  pandore].     Invented 

at  Kutaiah  by  Afandi  U^lu.    It  has  three  wire  strings  and 

frets,  and  resembles  the  other  tanbur  but  is  smaller.    It  is  an 

inflaming  instrument. 

PT.  Number  of  players  omitted. 

Meninski.  "  Tal  tanbuTosi  —  cithara  fere  nostrae  similis, 
sed  plerumque  trium  fidium  aenearum." 
RY.  "  Unknown  to  me." 

The  other  pandores  seem  to  have  had  gut  or  silk  strings 
and  were  played  with  the  fingers  and  thmnb.  The  tal 
tanfmr,  having  wire  strings,  was  probably  played  with  a 
plectrum.  Meninski  says  that  the  tal  tanbur  of  the  Turks 
was  similar  to  our  instrument.  See  the  seventeenth  century 
ttirki  tanbur  in  Mersenne,  Hartnonie  VniverseUe  (1636),  ii, 
99,  228 ;  Hannonicorum  (1636),  ii,  35,  HI  ;  Kircher, 
Musurgia  universalis  (1650),  i,  477  ;  Pkonurgia  rwva  (1673), 
157,  For  an  eighteenth-century  instrument  see  Bonanni, 
op  cit,,  100,  pi.  Iv. 

The  qupuz  j_j-»  or  qupuz  j_j>_j»  [Turkish  lute].  Invented 
by  Harsak  Zada  Ahmad  Padia,  one  of  the  viziers  of  Sult^ 
Muhammad  II  [1451-1481].  It  may  be  considered  as  a  g&o^tar 
on  a  diminutive  scale,  but  with  only  three  strings.     It  is 
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muck  played  on  the  frontiers  of  Bosnia,  Buda,  Temesvar, 
.  .  .,  but  I  never  saw  it  in  Anatolia.    Forty  players. 

VH,,  PT.,  and  MS.  have  j  vi.     PT.  alone  gives  the 

number  of  players.    MS.  and  PT.  have  shashkkdna  instead 
of  ^ua^Udr. 

MeninsJd  says  :  **  qupuz  =  instrumentum  musicum  : 
qupuz  =  species  citharae  vilioris.'* 

RY.  says :  **  This  is  an  instrument  which  the  Turkish 
minstrels  (aiozdn)  played  in  olden  days.  Its  form  is  not 
known,  but  I  believe  that  it  was  little  different  from  that 
of  the  *tld." 

The  Turkish  poet  Rawani  (d.  1523-4)  writes  both  qupuz 
and  qupuz.  See  Gibb,  vi,  105,  107.  Ewliya's  date  must  be 
wrong  since  the  qupuz  rurni  (Turkish  or  Byzantine  lute)  is 
mentioned  by  Ibn  Ghaibi  (d.  1435),  who  says  that  it  had  a 
skin  **  belly  "  and  five  double  strings.  This  author  also 
mentions  another  Turkish  instrument  of  the  lute  class 
called  the  awzdn,  and  says  that  it  was  specially  used  to 
accompany  Turkish  tales  in  verse  and  prose  (fol.  77).  We 
also  read  of  the  awzdn  being  used  for  Turkish  songs  with 
the  Mamluk  sultans  of  Egypt.  (Al-Maqrizi,  i,  i,  136.  Quatre- 
mere  wrongly  calls  it  a  **  tambour  ".)  From  Ewliya  (see 
next  instrument)  we  learn  that  the  qupuz  had  its  head  bent. 
For  this  feature  in  the  modem  Meccan  qabus,  the  Hadrami 
qatibuSy  and  the  Malay  gambus,  see  the  authorities  quoted 
in  my  article  "  UD ''  in  the  Enoydopsedia  of  Islam,  iv, 
986,  and  my  Studies  in  Oriental  Musical  Instruments,  i,  72. 
The  qaraduzan  jjj^  \^  [bottle-shaped  lute].  Invented  by 
Quduz  Farhadi  at  Isfahan  when  he  was  with  Prince  Bayazid, 
the  son  of  Sultan  Sulaiman  I  [1520-1566].  It  has  frets  and  three 
strings,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  bottle.  It  is  favoured  by 
shoemakers.    Fifty  players. 

VH.    (a)    ^j^ ;      (6)   bjj^\  i.      PT.     (a)    IjjJ  ojli 

Menir^ki.  Not  given.    RY.  ''  Unknown  to  me." 
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An  instrument  called  the  dazan  was  used  in  Albania  of 
modem  times. 

The  yunqdr  J^y_  [small  Turkish  three-stringed  pandon]. 
lavented  bj  Shamsi  Chelebt.  the  son  of  ^amdi  Chelebl 
[d.  1509],  the  author  of  YHsufu  Zulaika.  It  is  played  in  the 
households  of  the  pashas.    Five  hundred  players. 

VH.  Omits  number  of  players.    PT.  {a}  jlajy  ;  (&)  j^j; 
Meninski.      "  Yunghar,      yunghar  =  species      citharae 
Turcicae  parvae  trium  chordamm,  et  si  major  sit  vocatur 
cAtiiur." 
RY.  "  Unknown  to  me." 

Niebuhr,  i,  145,  Tav.  xivi,  C,  has  shown  a  small  pandore 
of  three  strings  which  he  calls  a  ba^h]lama.    Cf.  the  tonbur 
bagklama  of  Villoteau,  i,  880,  pi.  AA,  12.       A  modem 
Turkish  pandore  of  this  size  may  be  seen  at  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  (No.  1011-69).     It  has  six  strings  which,  if 
tuned  bicordally,  would  approximate  to  the  yun^.    This 
particular  instrument  is  called  a  sdz,  and  it  ie  very  popular 
with  the  minstrels  known  as  the  sdz  sAa'trian. 
The  yakama  K^_  [Turkish  double-chested  three-stringed 
pandore].    Invented  by  Shamsi  Chelebi.    It  is  similar  to  the 
taffbur,  only  shorter.    It  has  a  double  sound-chest  and  three 
strings,  the  middle  string  being  of  metal. 

Meninski.  Not  given.  RY.  "  Unknown  to  me," 
The  double-chest«d  pandore,  although  no  longer  used  in 
Turkey,  is  still  favoured  in  Persia,  Turkestan,  and  Caucasia. 
A  Turkish  specimen  (model)  with  four  strings  may  be 
seen  at  New  York  (No.  2482).  For  Persian  designs  see 
Lavignac,  3073  :  Advielle,  op.  cit.,  12  and  pi. :  'All  Naqi 
Khan  WazM,  Ta'timat  MusiU^. 

The  diartar  J^J^  [Persian  four-stringed  lute  or  pandore]. 
Invented  recently  in  Persia  by  the  ^aildi  Haidar  Sa£awi 
(d.  1488).     Fifteen  players. 

VH.  JiJ^.    PT.    (a)    ^itjU;    (6)  O^-jU)  UjU. 
MS.  (a)  ^U.jU. ;    (ft)  itjU. 
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Meninski.  Not  given.  RY.  "  Unknown  to  me." 
As  we  have  seen  (vide  shashkhdna)  there  were  the  one-, 
two-,  and  three-stringed  tar.  The  diartdr  (short  for  duahdrtdr) 
had  four  strings.  It  is  no  longer  favoured  in  either  Persia 
or  Turkey,  but  only  by  the  Uzbegs  of  Turkestan,  with  whom, 
however,  it  has  five  strings.    See  Belaiev,  op.  cit.,  89. 

The  Aarqi  (3^  [Turki  pandore].    It  is  like  the  duartdr 
and  is  played  by  the  Turkomans.    Two  hundred  players. 

VH.  (a)  J^;    (6)  JjU.    PT.    (a)    J^;    (6)  JjU- 

MS.  (a)  J^;(6)JjU 

Meninski.  Not  given.    RY.  ''  Unknown  to  me.'* 
Being  similar  to  the  duirtdr,  as  Ewliya  says,  the  d^arql 
was  probably  a  four-stringed  instrument.      The  modem 
tanbur  ^arqt  which  Villoteau  found  in  Egypt  among  its 
Turkish  and  other  foreign  residents  was   a  four-stringed 
instrument  (bicordal)  according  to  the  plate,  but  described 
as  a  five-stringed  one  (i,  869,  pi.  AA,  7). 
The     dkoMa     ^JJt^   [five-stringed   round-chested   lute]. 
Invented  by  Binakli  Siah  of  Salonica.   Like  the  diukur  it  has 
five  strings,  but  it  has  a^mall  round  sound-chest  and  a  short 
neck  with  frets  which  are  very  close  together.    It  is  a  noisy 
instrument  played  by  the  gipsies.    Three  hundred  players. 
MS.  (a)  oA^  ;    (6)  cJ^. 
Meninski.  Not  given.    RY.  "  Unknown  to  me." 
Round-chested  lutes    frequently  occur  in  Persian  and 
Mesopotamian  art.    Perhaps  the  dhahazda  ©^i^  given  by 
Kaempfer,  744,  fig.  17,  is  the  Turkish  drnMla. 

The   dmkur  jyy^    [Janissaries'    five-stringed    pandore]. 

Invented  by  Ya*qub  Kiimiyani  in  Kutaiah.  It  has  a  wooden 
**  belly  ",  five  strings,  [and  twenty-six  frets.  Commonly 
used  by  the  Janissaries.    Three  hundred  players. 

VH.  jf^.    PT.  j/j^.    MS.  jfy^  3,000  players. 

Meninski.  **  Chukur,   dmkur  =  instrumentum   musicum 
cithara  crassus." 
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RY.  "  An  instruiuent  with  a  long  neck  and  a  pear-shaped 
sound-chest,  used  by  the  popular  tuinstrels  known  as  the 
saz  sia'irlarT." 

The  modern  Turkdeh  c^utur  has  six  strings  and  freto. 
The  modem  Persian  ^iigiir  has  a  much  shorter  neck  and  a 
larger  sound-chest.  For  a  design  of  the  Utter  see  Advielle 
(14,  pi.)  and  Lavignac  (3074).  Specimens  may  be  seen  at 
Paris  (Nob.  1253,  1438). 

The  aundar  j-^y-  [Tuiki  pandore  with  sympathetic 
strings].  Invented  in  Turkestan  but  I  do  not  know  by 
whom.  It  resembles  the  Aukur  but  has  ten  metal  sympathetic 
strings.    Twelve  players. 

YH.  (a)  My,  (b)  y^.  PT.  (a)  jU_^;  (6)  jJ^y.. 
MS.  (a)  j\X^  ;    (6)  jX^. 

MeninsH.  Not  given.    RY.  "  Unknown  to  me." 

Ibn  ^aibi  (d.  1435)  mentions  the  use  of  sympathetic 
strings  on  several  instruments. 

The  Tvda  *^jj  [four-  or  five-stringed  lute  or  pandore]. 
Invented  recently  by  Shukrallah  Beg  of  Arabgir.  Used  in  a 
similar  manner  to  four-  and  iive-strhiged  instruments. 

VH.  (a)  0.j;  (6)  O-lj.  PT.  *^jj.  MS.  (o)  *-*,; 
(6)  -Uyj. 

Menimki.  Not  given.    RY.  "Unknown  to  me." 

rud  :>jj,ru(^B:ijj,andru(Ja^iI:ijj  (dim.)oGcuTinFer8ian 
literature  as  the  names  of  musical  instruments.  Ibn  Ghaibi 
mentions  a  rud  khani  (jU-  ajj  (Idian's  lute)  which  waa 
used  by  the  people  of  Shirwan.  Half  of  its  belly  was  of 
skin.  In  Moorish  Spain  we  read  of  a  ruta  ^jj  (Al-Maqqad, 
Analedes,  ii,  143-4)  in  the  thirteenth  century.  A  t^ShUd 
.ij^Li  is  quoted  in  the  Ma/Mh  al-'ulwn,  237,  and  ia 
described  by  Al-Farabi  (Kosegarten,  Lib.  Cant.,  43),  both 
in  the  tenth  century.  The  last  named  was  certainly 
different  from  EwUya's  instrument.    Kieaewetter  (91)  says 
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that  the  rud  was  a  low  pitched  kamdndia,  and  Advielle 
(14)  likens  it  to  a  harp. 

The   barbat   ia>^    [Persian   lute].    Invented  at  Munta^a, 

I  do  not  know  by  whom.  It  resembles  the  qupuz,  but  with 
a  straight  neck.  It  has  both  metal  and  cord  [or  gut  or  silk] 
strings.    Fifteen  players. 

VH,  ^yj.    PT.  ia,^.    MS,  (a)   :^j»jl;  (b)  ^yj\i^ 

Meninski  says  :   "  barbat  =  pandura." 

RY.  "  The  body  of  the  instrument  resembled  the  breast 
(bar)  of  a  duck  (bat),  hence  the  name  of  the  instrument." 

For  the  history  of  the  barbat,  see  my  Studies  in  Oriental 
Musical  Instruments,  i,  92  et  seq.,  and  my  article  in  the 
Ency,  of  Islam,  iv,  985.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
barbat  and  the  qupuz  were  pear-shaped  and  had  no  separate 
neck,  the  entire  instrument,  from  the  "  nut "  downwards, 
being  in  one  graduated  piece,  perhaps  hollow  throughout 
like  the  modern  Arabian  qabOs,  Further,  the  "  belly  "  in 
both  instruments  was  of  skin.  They  differed,  however,  as 
stated  above,  in  the  shape  of  the  "  scroll "  or  head,  and  in  the 
strings. 

An  example  of  what  I  consider  to  be  a  barbat  is  to  be 
found  in  a  fragment  of  a  dish  from  Rhages  (c.  1200)  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  'ad  ^yc-  [Arabian  lute].    Eight  players. 

VH.  Omits  the  number  of  players.    MS,  Six  players. 

PT,  Eight  players. 

Meninski  says  :    **  'ud  =  chelys,  testudo." 

RY,  **  A  Turkish  writer  on  music,  Ahmad  Ugj^u 
Shukrallah  (fifteenth  century),  describes  a  five-stringed 
'ad  of  the  Turks,  giving  a  curious  design  of  the  instrument. 
See  Lavignac,  op.  cit.,  3012." 

A  rude  design  of  a  five-stringed  lute  is  given  in  a  sixteenth- 
seventeenth  century  Turkish  MS.  attributed  to  Ibn  Ghaibi 
(d.  1435),  at  Leyden  University  (Or.  1175).  The  'ud 
differed  firom  the  barbai  and  qujmz  in  that  it  was  made 
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entirely  of  wood  ['Sd),  the  panJlel  neck  being  distinct 
from  the  body.  The  "  scroll "  or  bead  was  generally  at 
right  angles  to  the  neck. 

The  small  nmuber  of  players  mentioned  by  Ewliya 
ehows  that  the  'vd  was  declining  in  popularity,  and  by  the 
time  of  Toderini's  stay  in  Turkey  (1781-6)  it  had  qnit« 
disappeared  (op.  cit.,  i,  236-8),  the  tanbur  having  com- 
pletely ousted  it  &om  public  favour.  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  probably  through  Italian  influence,  a  small  type 
of  lute,  known  as  the  lavtd,  was  introduced.  This,  with 
the  older  type  of  'iid,  now  forms  an  integral  part  of  modem 
Turkish  orchestral  music. 

Examples  of  the  'Od  occur  in  Turkish  art.  See  Blochet, 
Let  Enlumitiures  des  MSS.  orientaux  de  la  Biiditithi^ue 
Nationale,  pi.  zliv. 

The  ^ta^Ua  Li.l^  or  ^a^far  jLiiJt  [six-stringed 
lute  or  pandore].  Invented  by  'All  Khan  of  Tabriz.  It  has 
frets  like  the  ^rla  and  six  metal  strii^.  Number  of  players 
imknown. 

VH.  Details  omitted.  What  is  given  under  ^o^a 
concerns  the  skaskkkana.    MS.  (a)  jlXi-i  ;  (6)  jU— . 

Meninski  says  :  "  s^ruAfa  =  testudo  nu^no  ventre. 
Instrumentum  musicum,  sex  fidiiuu." 

RY.  "  To-day  only  used  in  Persia,  Azerbaijan,  and 
Caucasia.    The  '  belly  '  is  of  akin," 

Ibn  ^aibi  (d.  1435)  describes  three  kinds  of  Aa^dr. 
(1)  A  pear-shaped  instrument,  the  body  being  half  the  size 
of  that  of  the  'ud.  {2)  One  similar  to  the  preceding  but  with 
a  longer  neck.  In  both  of  these  instruments  it  was  some- 
times the  custom  to  make  these  six  strings  bicordal,  i.e.  two 
tuned  to  the  one  note.  (3)  Another,  similar  to  the  last 
mentioned  but  with  thirty  [sympathetic]  additional  strings 
which  were  made  bicordal,  giving  two  octaves.  He  says 
that  the  last  instrument  was  popular  in  European  Turkey 
(Rum).  The  Turkish  poet  Ahmad  Pa^a  (fifteenth  century) 
sings  in  praise  of  the  ^tfl^jta.   See  Gibb,  No.  77.    A  Turkish 
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manuscript  at  Berlin  (dated  1538)  entitled  Kitab  al-matW 

fVlrodwdr  wa'lrmaqdmdt  describes  the  Aad^d,  'ud,  diang, 

and  nay. 

The  mughm  ^^i-»  [lute-psaltery].  Invented  at  Magnesia. 
It  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  qdnun  (psaltery)  with  twenty- 
four  strings,  but  it  is  not  described  by  Nihani  Chelebl  in  his 
Sdz  ndma.  The  irregulars  (-^jl)  of  Magnesia,  Tireh, 
Aidin,  Sarukhan,  .  .  .  play  this  instrument.  Forty  players. 
Fff.  (a)  ^U^;  (6)  j^.    PT.  (a)  J^^;  (6)  ^^. 

MS.  (a)  ^^ ;  (6)  ji^. 

Meninshi.  Not  given. 

RY.  "It  is  described  by  the  above-mentioned  Ahmad 
Ugj^u  Shukrallah  who  says  that  it  was  invented  by  Saft 
al-Din  *Abd  al-Mu'min  (d.  1294)  in  Persia.  It  was  a 
combination  of  the  principles  of  the  rvhdb  (another  type 
of  lute),  the  qdnun  (psaltery),  and  nuzha  (another  type  of 
psaltery),  and  possessed  thirty-nine  strings,  according  to 
this  author,  but  as  he  does  not  give  a  design  of  the  instru- 
ment I  cannot  say  how  these  were  arranged." 

An  identical  account  of  this  instrument  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Persian  Kanz  al-tuhaf  (fourteenth  century),  where  the 
instrument  is  delineated.  For  a  reproduction  of  the  latter 
see  my  Studies  in  Oriental  Micsical  Instruments,  i,  frontis- 
piece. 

Viols 

The  rahab  w>v»j  [rebec  or  lyra].  It  was  played  by 
Solomon  (Sulaiman)  and  was  perfected  by  *Abdallah  Faryabi. 
It  has  three  strings.  Before  the  time  of  the  Prophet  Muham- 
mad (d.  632)  it  was  considered  a  lawful  instrument.  Nine 
makers  with  three  shops. 

Meninshi.  Not  described.  The  rabdb  mentioned  by 
him  is  actually  the  rubdb,  a  species  of  lute.    See  ante. 

ijy.  **  The  modem  instrument  [of  the  rebec  or  lyra  type] 
is  called  the  kamdncka.'' 


^     •-* 
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The  pear-shaped  rebec  or  lyxa  is  now  known  in  Turkey 
as  the  haman^,  whereas  the  instrument  with  a  hemi- 
spherical sound-chest  was  then  known  by  this  name.  See 
infra.  It  had  been  known  to  the  Byzantines  since  the  tenth 
century  as  the  lyra  and  Al-Mas'udI  (d.  c.  957),  the 
Arabic  historian,  says  that  the  Byzantine  Xvpa  is  the 
Arabian  rabab  {Prairies  d'or,  viii,  91).  Sabab  =  lyra 
dicta  in  the  Glossartum  Latino-Arahicum  (eleventh  century). 
See  also  Gerbert,  De  Cantu,  fig.  18,  and  for  the  eighteenth- 
century  instrument,  Niebuhr,  i.  Tab.  xxvi,  D.  Modem 
specimens  may  be  seen  at  Paris  {No.  1233),  New  York 
(No.  416,  418),  South  Kensington  (1009-'69). 
The  kaman^a  *^v  [viol  with  hemispherical  sound- 
chest].  Invented  by  Faryabi,  who  is  buried  at  Nakhichevan. 
Eighty  players. 

Meninski.  "  KamdnJm,  kamdna  =  pandura,  IjTfa,  tetra- 
chordom,  fides,  chelys." 

RY.  "  The  modem  instrument  is  called  the  rabab  and  it 
resembles  the  iqliq  but  has  two  instead  of  three  strings. 
It  has  fallen  into  desuetude  although  it  may  be  found 
among  the  maulaieiyya  dervishes." 

A  contemporary  Turkish  Aama/iMo  of  this  type  may  be 
seen  in  the  English  MS.  of  Dr.  Edward  Browne  in  the  British 
Museum  (Add.  5234).  He  says  that  it  was  called  the 
idmcheh  or  Hmcki  (=  kaman^a).  "  It  has  three  strings," 
he  says:  "  the  body  is  of  a  gourde  with  a  hole  behind  it  and 
the  belly  is  of  brasse."  It  was  played  "  with  a  bowe  like 
that  of  a  violin  ".  The  Turkish  poet  RawanI  (d.  1523-4) 
speaks  of  this  kamandui  with  its  iron  foot  (Gibb,  Ott.  Poet., 
No.  147).  Actual  specimens  may  be  seen  at  New  York 
(No.  337). 

The  iqliq  ^-wOl  [viol  with  hemispherical  sound-chest]. 
Invented  in  Egypt  by  Man^Qr  Ea^dl.  Although  popular  in 
Turkestan  and  Arabia  it  is  not  common  in  Rumelia.  It  is  a 
small  viol  and  has  three  strings.  It  was  introduced  at  the 
time  of  Muiad  IV  (1611-1640).    One  hundred  playeia. 
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VH,  (a)  ?  ^1 ;  (6)  jAil.  PT.  jAil.  MS.  (a)  ^-ilil ; 
(6)  jAil,  jAil. 

Meninski,  "  Iqligh  AAil  =  lyra,  fides.'* 

RY.  ''  The  Iqlighi  is  mentioned  and  delineated  by  the 
Turkish  writer  Ahmad  Ughlu  Shukrallah  (fifteenth  century). 
It  had  two  strings.    See  Lavignac,  3012." 

If  we  can  accept  the  authority  of  Ahmad  Ughlu  Shukrallah, 
the  Turks  must  have  known  of  the  iqliq,  iqligh^  or  iqttghl 
two  centuries  before  Ewliya  Cbelebi's  date.  As  the  latter 
says  that  it  was  a  small  instrument,  it  is  possible  that  it 
was  merely  a  small  kamdn^  and  that  the  kamdndia  and 
iqliq  correspond  to  the  Egyptian  kamdnja  'ajuz  and 
kamdnja  farldi  respectively,  as  described  and  delineated  by 
Villoteau,  i,  900,  909  :  PL  BB,  5-10.  Meninski  equates  the 
diaghana  or  dhaghdna  with  the  iqligh,  hence,  perhaps,  the 
reason  why  Raverty  (Tahaqdt-i  Ndsin,  i,  354,  356)  likens 
the  ^ghana  to  a  violin.  This  is  another  example  of 
an  erroneous  definition  having  crept  into  Oriental  lexicons 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  copyists.  In  this  case  the 
similarity  of  filjcj-  to  Ajl^    (another  form  of  <^'?)   has 

been   the  cause,   and   as  the  ^^  was  a  species  of  /iAil 
therefore  iqligh  was  equated  with  dtaghdna. 

243. 


The  Cas-chrom  y.  the  Lei-ssu 

A  study  of  the  primitive  forms  of  Plough  in  Scotland 

and  Ancient  China 

PART  II 

By  L.  C.  HOPKINS 
(PLATE  I) 

rpHE  curious  ancient  figure  illustrated  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  Part  I  of  this  paper,  ingeniously  conjectured  by 
Mr.  Hsii-Chung-shu  to  stand  for  the  modem  character  f| 
chiieh,  in  its  sense  of  nobility,  serves  to  introduce  us  to  a 
peculiar  word  and  its  character,  often  used  in  Chinese  texts 
dealing  with  the  old-time  agriculture. 

This  word  is  ow  or  you,  and  is  written  jK*  Marked  by  the 
Determinative  ^  hi,  plough,  it  is  merely  a  specific  application 
of  the  commoner  character  {p|  ou,  of  more  generalized  usage. 
This  syllable  ou  possesses  and  expresses  the  fundamental 
idea  of  duality.  It  is  therefore  fitly  rendered  in  English  by 
any  one  of  the  words  "  double  '*,  **  pair  '*,  "  mate  ",  "  match  ", 
'*  fellow  '\  or  "  partner  ",  or,  when  Numbers  are  concerned,  by 
even.  What  then  is  the  correct  sense  of  the  binomial  phrase  j^ 
5^  ou  keng,  **  double  ploughing  "  ?  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
this  implies  two  ploughmen,  but  what  is  less  clear  is  in  what 
way  the  two  men  worked  together.  Were  they  "  two  farmers 
working  as  associates  "  (as  Karlgren  puts  it),^  and,  I  presume, 
he  means  simultaneously ;  or,  as  Fraser  supposed,  ''  a  pair 
(originally  of  ploughmen  working  alternately)  '*  *  ? 

But  before  giving  what  I  believe  to  be  the  answer  to  this 
question,  I  should  point  out  that  this  partnership  of  ploughing, 
this  labour  shared  in  common,  had  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  that  age,  a  certain  symbolic  and  ethical  significance. 
Together  these  farmers  sweated  and  toiled,  together  they 

^  Analffiic  Dictionary  of  Chinese,  p.  210. 
*  Index  to  the  Tao  Chuan,  p.  301. 
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fed  and  rested,  and  the  plough-ahare  that  tore  apart  the  soil 
formed  in  so  doing  the  bond  of  a  fellowship  of  testing 
endurance. 

That  such  a  bond  of  friendship  did  result  from  such  close 
sharing  of  the  labours  of  the  field  is  shown  by  a  passage  in 
the  Tso  Chvan,  where  we  find  one  of  those  narrative  insets, 
as  it  were,  in  the  main  framework  of  the  Spring  and  Autumn 
Classic,  that  to  me  at  least,  have  the  savour  of  credible 
tradition,  and  support  the  historicity  of  that  Classic.  It  is 
also  relevant  to  the  particular  point  in  hand.  The  passage 
occurs  in  the  ckwan  in  the  16th  year  of  Duke  Cbao.* 

As  briefiy  as  possible,  I  summarize  the  episode.  Han  Tzu, 
an  envoy  from  the  powerful  State  of  Tsin,  came  to  the  small 
State  of  Cheng  on  public  business.  Now  he  possessed  a 
valuable  jade  ring  kuan  (^),  and  knew  that  a  certain  merchant 
of  Cheng  owned  the  fellow  to  it,  and  Han  much  desired  to 
acquire  it.  To  that  end,  he  privately  requested  the  good 
offices  of  Tzu-ch'an,  the  chief  minister  of  Ch^og,  but  the 
latter  declined  this  request.  Han,  therefore,  applied  direct 
to  the  merchant.  The  price  having  been  settled,  the  merchant 
said  he  must  duly  report  the  transaction  to  his  govenunent. 
This  led  to  the  envoy  from  Tain  again  personally  requesting 
TzG-ch'an  to  give  his  sanction  to  this  private  purchase. 
(Then  follows  the  curious  little  piece  of  history  I  appeal  to 
in  support  of  my  view.)    The  Minister  Tzfl-ch'an  replied  as 

ksicH  ckiin  liuan  Kung  yii  Shang  jen  chteh  ch'u  tzii  Chou  pi 
ou  i  i  ska  tz'u  ti***  erh  kung  ck'u  chik.  That  is  "  In  former 
years  our  late  Ruler,  Duke  Huan,  and  (the  ancestors  of) 
this  merchant  both  emigrated  from  Chou  territory,  and  in 
turns  as  a  pair  of  ploughmen  cleared  and  opened  up  this 
region,  ♦  *  *  and  settled  on  it  as  joint  holders." 

I  have  slightly  varied  from  Legge's  rendering,  "  Thus  they 

'  Lcpgc's  Chintu  Cln"kK.  vol.  5,  part  2,  p.  662  for  the  CttiDSSe  text, 
and  p.  604  for  the  Engtieb  rendering. 
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were  associated  in  cultivating  the  land,  together  clearing 
and  opening  up  this  territory."  It  is  an  interesting  little 
glimpse  into  the  spread  of  Chinese  agriculture,  for  "  this 
territory  ",  as  Tzu-ch'an  called  it,  the  small  Fief  of  Cheng, 
part  of  modern  Honan  Province,  must  have  been  wilderness 
when  the  pair  of  ploughmen  settlers  began  to  open  it  up.^ 

This  passage  from  the  Tso  Chuan,  together  with  several 
others  from  different  works,  is  cited  by  Hsii  Chung-shu,  and 
occasions  the  following  comment  on  his  part,  which  I  must 
cite  in  his  own  words :  ^#^IS  +  6^lillil^>Bi 
m^M.  lEfk^itm±  m>  chia  ku  Vung 
ch'i  chung  ti  li  tzu,  liang  lei  ping  lieh,  cheng  hsiang  ch'i 
pi  ou  chih  hsing,  that  is.  The  character  |i|[j|  li  occurring 
on  the  Bones  and  Bronzes,  two  ploughs  side  by  side,  exactly 
pictures  the  *'  pair  of  ploughs"  (previously  quoted). 

Here  at  last  we  have  a  refreshingly  explicit  statement, 
although  a  pregnant  one,  for  as  here  written,  more  is  meant 
than  meets  the  eye.  For  the  form  of  the  seventh  character  in 
the  above  sentence,  as  reproduced  by  Hsii,  does  not  occur 
in  either  the  Honan  Bones  or  the  old  Bronzes,  nor  does  Hsii 
really  mean  that  it  does  so.  He  assumes  that  his  readers  will 
remember  that  he  has  already  explained  fully  ^  his  view 
that  lillil,  the  Shuo  Wen's  alleged  ancient  form  of  the  later 
character  H  K,  is  only  a  misformed  version  of  the  earlier 

type  /o   OT  /d  or  ^  ,  found  in  various  compound  characters 

both  on  the  Bones  and  Bronzes. 

In  that  earlier  page,  Hsii  had  laid  it  down  that  this  duplicated 

figure  of  the  plough  |feffi^3fe«f?g,  ifr^flS^W, 
hsiang  liang  lei  ping  keng  hsing,  ku  che  ou  keng,  that  is. 
Represented  a  couple  of  ploughs  ploughing  abreast — ^the 
double  ploughing  of  the  ancients. 

But  now  to  resume  Mr.  Hsii's  comment  as  quoted  on  the 
previous  page,  from  the  words  **  pair  of  ploughs  ",  we  read, 

^  See  note  at  end  of  this  paper. 

'  See  Academia  Sinica^  vol.  ii,  part  i,  p.  14,  and  p.  49. 
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And  what  was  it  that  in  ancient  times  rendeied  doable* 
ploughing  (ou  king)  necessaiy  ?  There  were,  he  thinks,  two 
different  reasons,  and  he  cites  a  passage  from  the  wriUngs 
of  Ch'Ing  Yao-t'ien  ^  %  Q ,  which  is  much  to  the  point — 

"  One  man's  strength  can  support  one  plough  (j|g  ssH),  bat 
it  is  beyond  one  man's  strength  to  cope  with  the  task  of 
driving  one  plough.  How  is  this  ?  Without  the  help  of 
someone  at  his  side,  his  full  strength  cannot  be  exerted. 
Hence  it  requires  two  men  avd  two  ploughs  for  doable- 
ploughing  and  their  combined  strength  and  mutual  emulation 
give  success  in  driving  the  shares  into  the  soil  till  the  full 
length  of  the  furlong  is  finally  achieved." 

Mr.  Hsii  concludes  his  dissertation  on  the  obsolete  practice 
of  "double-ploughing"  or  plough-partnership  thus: — 

Under  the  feudal  system  of  society,  famiUes  of  hereditary 
rank,  and  the  plain  masses  of  the  people,  were  sharply  divided 
into  two  grades,  so  that  the  sons  of  agricultural  htbourers 
were  always  labourers.  The  system  of  ploughing-partners 
(flS  ^  $ll  (^  '^^  <^t^)  under  this  phase  of  society,  made 
it  impossible  to  have  any  change  of  status.  Subsequently 
to  the  period  of  the  Contending  States,  persons  of  hereditary 
rank  were  sometimes  reduced  to  the  position  of  imderlings, 
while  a  man  of  a  thatched  hut  sometimes  rose  to  be  a  Minister 
of  State.  When  that  happened,  the  son  of  a  labourer  would 
not  always  remain  a  labourer.  And  when  that  point  was 
reached,  there  was  given  the  first  inkling  of  the  break-up  of 
the  status  of  plough-partnership. 

The  ^  Ssu 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  farming  implement  called  jf^, 
a  character  and  sound  which,  like  some  Welsh  names,  sach 


(je  ■)     m  B) 
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as  Llanuwchllyn,  it  is  easier  to  peruse  in  silence  than  to  try 
to  pronounce  aloud. 

The  character  shown  above  consists  of  ^  fet,  a  plough, 
as  the  Determinative,  and  another  element  having  the  sound 

ssu,  and  the  form  in  modern  writing  L,  more  correctly 

But  the  earlier  shape  was   1     (Mr.  Hsii  illustrates  sixteen 

variants),  which  the  latter  claims,  no  doubt  rightly,  is  a 
diagrammatic  figure  of  the  implement,  and  the  original  way 
of  writing  the  word  ssu  meaning  plough,^  now  augmented 
to  the  compoxmd  form  j|g.  As  we  have  seen,  Hsii  argues 
that  the  lei  and  the  ssu  were  two  kinds  of  diflFerent  imple- 
ments. The  lower  end  of  the  lei  was  forked,  that  of  the  ssu 
consisted  of  a  single  blade.  The  lei  was  modelled  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  the  ssii  copied  the  shape  of  a  wooden  club, 
7|C  >($  MU  pang,  and  its  lower  part  being  bevelled  could  be 
utilized  to  cut  into  the  soil  $4  ^  tz'u  ti.  At  this  point  Hsii 
introduces  a  fresh  and  rather  conjectural  factor  in  the  sequence 
of  development  of  his  thesis.  This  is  the  -^  i,  which  he 
regards  as  being  the  earlier  form  of  jft  t,  a  stake,  quoting 
from  a  passage  in  the  Tso  Chuan,  J£jl  |^  fjli  ^  ^i  i  chUeh 
ch'i  shang,  "  On  this,  he  drove  a  stake  into  his  wound  and 
died." 

Now  the  early  scription  of  -^  is,  I  think,  rather  uncertain, 
and  the  two  variants  cited  from  the  same  compound  character  J^ 

t,  are  from  Bronzes,  and  are  written  V.  and    k.  In  his  opinion 

they  represent  the  7|c  >($  mu  pang,  mentioned  above.  Well, 
perhaps,  but  I  must  not  go  off  at  a  tangent.  Hsii  now  suggests 
that  it  is  from  this  shaped  object  that  the  ^  ssu  was  probably 
**  metamorphosed  "  i^  §i  i'o  pien,  as  he  phrases  it.  It  is 
clear,  I  think,  that  what  Hsii  describes  as  a  mu  pang  or  wooden 

^  In  a  rather  long  and  tiring  entry  on  this  and  some  of  its  variants  in 
**  Pict.  Reconn.,*'  part  3,  in  the  JRA8.,  1919,  p.  380, 1  had  suggested  that  the 
figure  of  a  bent-handled  spoon  or  ladle  was  the  original,  but  at  some  later 
date  had  pencilled  a  note  "  unless  it  is  the  original  form  of  ssii  a  plough- 
nhare  ". 

JRA8.  J^NUABT  1936.  i 
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stake,  is  nothing  else  than  the  digging-stick.  He  says,  The 
i  -^  (the  digging-Btick)  was  the  very  earliest  implement  of 
tillage,  capable  of  cutting  into  the  soil,  "fH  ^  tz'ti  ti,  but  not 
of  turning  it  over  ^  ^  fa  t'u.  And  so  in  later  times  they 
added  at  the  lower  end  of  the  -<^  i  a  rounded,  flat,  wooden 
blade,  made  by  hewing  it  from  wood.  It  thus  differed  from 
the  lei,  which  was  prepared  by  bending  wood  by  fire. 

Our  author  has  had  the  happy  idea  of  demonstrating  the 
configuration  he  beheves  what  I  may  term  this  reinforced  -^  i 
to  have  had,  by  a  photograph  of  an  exhibit  in  a  Japanese 
museum,  which  I  have  ventured  to  reproduce  in  Plate  I. 
Thb  object  is  described  in  Japanese  as  a  hoe,  -^  Q  ^  ^  41, 
and  is  preserved  in  the  ShSsSin  Treasury  at  Nara.  Its  record 
shows  that  it  was  pieaented  to  the  Buddhist  Temple  by  a 
Japanese  Sovereign  in  a  year  corresponding  to  a.d.  758, 
and  Hsu  concludes  that  it  must  have  been  brought  into 
Japan  in  T'ang  or  pre-T'ang  times  as  an  offering,  f^  j^ 
^^^i^MiStAB  :^  ±  «iS  tang  wei  t'ang  huo 
Vang  i  ch'ien  shu  ju  jih  pen  chih  wu.  It  is,  he  says,  an  extant 
relic  of  the  ssu  ^  in  the  fashion  of  ancient  times. 

Coming  to  another  point  rather  elaborately  illustrated  with 
figures  in  this  essay,  here  in  his  pages  35  to  40  he  has  shown 
no  fewer  than  thirteen  examples  of  more  or  less  horse-shoe 
shaped  objects,  of  which  I  have  copied  two  below. 


Now  Mr.  Hsii  Chung-shu  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  all 
the  Chinese  early  coins  were  by  origin  modeb  of  implementa 
of  tillage,  «»MS*^Mift3a  ^ck'ieapiywnwei 
nung  chU  ti  fang  chih  p'in.  And  it  is  also  equally  credible 
that   all    the    objects   illustrated    were   in  their  time  coin 
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of  the   realm,   though  that  reahn  may  have  had  definite 
local  limits. 

We  have  also  to  remember  that  the  modem  Chinese  term 
for  a  plough  is  not  lei-ssu,  nor  either  of  these  two  syllables 
alone,  but  li  35^,  a  character  containing  ox  as  a  Determinative, 
and  significant  of  a  vital  change  in  agricultural  methods. 
I  have  only  introduced  this  new  term  for  plough,  in  view 
of  our  essayist's  further  statement  that  the  earliest  ^  li, 
or  modem  plough,  was  a  much  enlarged  forai  of  "  this  kind 
otssu  ",  viz.  the  type  he  had  just  figured  in  numerous  variants. 
When  fastened  upon  wood,  its  shape  was  like  a  cap,  ^  kuariy 
hence  the  terai  li-kuan,  lit.  plough-cap,  sometimes,  however, 
written  35^  ^  li  kuan,  viz.  plough-share.  But  whether 
called  li  or  li-kuan,  the  implement  is  the  same,  and  such  a 
shape  of  plough-share  was  in  use  until  the  age  of  the  Western 
Tsin  'jg§  ^  hsi  Tsin,  a.d.  265  to  313.  And  Hsii  considers 
that  the  present  plough,  Zi,  descends  from  the  li-kuan  of  the 
Han  Tsin  ^  ^  age  (viz.  &om  early  in  the  first  to  early  in 
the  fourth  century)  with  some  measure  of  development. 

So,  then,  the  line  of  descent  is,  if  this  theory  holds  good, 
from  the  digging-stick,  through  the  rounded  and  flat-bladed 
ssii,  hoe  or  early  plough,  whichever  term  may  be  deemed 
to  fit  it  best,  to  the  modern  ox-drawn  plough. 

The  author  has  felt  it  necessary  to  account  for  the  co- 
existence in  early  China  of  two  implements  so  similar  in  form 
and  function.    Let  us  hear  what  he  savs  : — 

The  reason  why  these  two  implements  of  different  pattern, 
the  lei  and  the  ssu,  although  not  both  of  them  needed  by  the 
same  farmer,  were  yet  always  able,  each  to  follow  its  own 
path  of  development,  was  because  each  of  the  two  had  its 
own  **  area  of  allegiance  "  where  it  was  in  general  use,  ^  ^ 
^iiffW®iS:2:tt  Jco  yu  cKi  fung  hsing  ti  ling 
yii  chih  hi.  And  his  argument  now  proceeds  another  step, 
set  upon  a  further  example  of  his  axiom  that  the  early  forms 
of  Chinese  money  were  miniature  copies  of  agricultural 
implements.  Those   that  he  now  adduces  are   in  Chinese 
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numismatic  works  styled  1^  &,  ^  liang  tsu  jnt  "  two-footed 
money  ",  Figs.  3  and  4,  and  ^'^  ^  k'ung  shou  jni  "  hollow- 
headed  money".  Fig.  5.  Hsii  asserts  that  the  "area  of 
allegiance  "  of  this  type  of  coins,  where  they  were  the  usual 
currency,  was  just  that  region  where  the  lei  was  in  use.  And 
from  evidence  of  an  independent  kind,  we  know,  he  says, 
that  in  the  State  of  ^  Ch'i  (roughly  Shantung  Province), 

ffl    fl    fl 

Fio.  3.  Fio.  4.  Fia.  5. 

during  the  Contending  States  period,  and  that  of  the  Eastern 
Han,  the  lei  was  the  implement  used.  We  do  in  fact  see  the 
two  prongs  or  blades  of  the  lei  still  indicated  in  these  odd 

In  the  culture  prevailing  in  antiquity,  writes  Hsii,  the  use 
of  metal  in  making  implements  of  tillage  came,  as  we  have 
seen,  later  than  its  employment  for  the  weapons  of  warfare. 
The  lei  as  descried  in  the  Honan  Bone  inscriptions  and  on 
the  older  Bronzes,  and  as  shown  also  in  certain  compound 
characters,  seems  to  have  been  of  wood.  And  the  casting 
of  the  "  two-footed  money ",  and  the  "  hollow-headed 
money  "  appears,  by  their  inscriptions,  to  point  to  the  later 
part  of  the  Ch'uo-ch'iu  period,  thus  making  them  artefacts  of 
the  Contending  States  age  (say,  from  475  to  255  B.C.),  and  so 
of  comparatively  late  date.  Now  during  the  decadence  of 
the  Shang-Yin  Dynasty,  the  fortunes  of  the  Chou  State 
were  rising  in  the  west,  but  the  latter's  material  reaources 
and  general  culture  would  both  have  come  into  being  later 
than  did  those  of  Yin.  Nevertheless,  the  application  of  metal 
to  the  Chou  implements  of  tillage  seems  to  have  been  made 
rather  earlier  than  it  was  in  the  Eastern  regions. 

Thus  at  a  time  when  in  the  east  they  had  not  yet  acquired 
farm  implements  of  metal,  the  special  feature  of  the  ss&, 
and  what  distinguished  it  from  the  Ui,  was  just  its  metallic 
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point.  Hence  arose  the  mode  of  speaking  of  the  ^  fei  as 
a  wooden  object,  and  of  jjg  ssu  as  one  of  metal.  Later  ^n, 
for  the  lei  of  the  east  they  likewise  chose  to  make  use  of 
metal  in  their  construction,  and  the  lei  and  the  ssu  having 
become  confused  under  one  name  (lei-ssu),  the  result  was 
that  the  bent  wood  handle  above  the  ssti  became  the  lei, 
while  the  metal  extremity  below  the  lei  was  known  as  the 
ssH,  Although  in  this  there  may  appear  to  be  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  meaning  inherent  in  a  couple  of  designations,  a 
mere  question  of  terminology,  yet  in  fact  there  was  involved 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  productive  resources  of  ancient 

society.  ikmm^mM:~mm^m^mm 
mm,m  If  ^  -p  i^  nt  ^  ^  m  ±  ~  iz  iic  ^, 

tz'u  shih  lean  lai  sui  shih  i  liang  ko  miiig  cKeng  han  i  ti  yen 
jrien,  erh  shih  shih  ku  tai  she  hui  sheng  ch'an  shang  i  ta  kai  he. 

For  as  soon  as  the  people  of  Chou  possessed  these  two 
kinds  of  metal  tillage  implements,  then  they  were  able  to 
exploit  their  new  agriculture,  with  its  crops,  as  their  ballad 
has  it,  dense  ''  like  thatch,  like  a  hood,  like  islands,  like 
mounds."  ^ 

Written  tradition  shows  that  the  tribes  under  the  Hsia 
dynasty  were  manifestly  occupied  with  agriculture.  Even 
more  so  were  the  Chou  tribes  who  sang  of  ^  5g|  Hou  Chi, 
as  the  Chief  who  taught  them  the  practice  of  agriculture. 
In  later  ages  it  has  been  common  to  assert  that  Hou  Chi  had 
no  male  parent,  which  should  by  implication  mean  that  he 
was  a  man  living  in  a  matrilineal  society,  that  is  to  say,  a 
descendant  of  the  Kiang  clan  |^  JJ ,  which  was  itself  descended 
from  Yen  Ti  J{J  ^  (otherwise  styled  jp^  J|  Shen  Nung), 
who,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  Founder  of  Agriculture 
in  China. 

We  may  conclude  this  summary  of  the  more  immediately 
relevant  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Hsii's  sketch  of  early  Chinese 
agriculture  with  the  following  observations. 

^  See  Legge's  Chinese  Classics,  The  She  King,  vol.  4,  part  2,  p.  379.  I 
have  slightly  altered  the  wording. 
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III  the  busineBS  of  ploughing  and  soving,  writes  the  suthoi, 
hand  and  foot  muBt  work  together.  Besides  the  action  of 
pressing  with  the  foot,  a  simultaneous  use  of  the  hand  is 
needed  to  thrust  down  the  share  and  throw  up  the  soil.  In 
ancient  times  the  operation  of  ploughing  consisted  of  repeated 
acts  of  such  thrusting  downwards  and  throwing  upwards 
until  all  the  soil  of  the  field  was  finally  thus  thrown  up  into 
heaps.  This  mode  of  repeated  thrust-and-throw-up  in  turn 
vrae,  before  the  period  of  the  Contending  States  (say,  previous 
to  475  B.C.),  work  for  the  most  part  done  by  two  men  blether, 
and  was  known  as  j^  !^  ou  king,  ploughing  in  pairs. 

From  authors  of  dates  during  the  Two  Han  dynasties  (say, 
220  B.C.  to  A.D.  220]  who  treat  of  the  agriculture  of  theit 
time,  we  learn  that  the  method  of  plough-partners  had 
already  disappeared.  Nevertheless,  that  method  was  one 
that  had  been  practised  for  a  very  long  time,  and  could  not 
have  fallen  suddenly  into  disuse.  And  if  under  the  Emperor 
Wu  (31  ^  ^  Ban  Wu  Ti)  Chao  Euo  ^  ^  taught  the 
peasantry  how  to  plough  with  two  oxen  and  three  men, 
iK  S  iffi  ^  —  ^  H  A'  chioo  min  ou  U  erh  niu  sanjen, 
this  two-oxen  ploughing  was  simply  one  method  of  tillage 
by  the  "  double-ploughing  "  of  that  time,  plus  some  slight 
change  and  addition  thereto. 

It  will  be  well  to  add  here  a  note  upon  the  short  narrative 
related  on  p.  46  above,  concerning  Duke  Huan  of  ChSng 
and  a  certan  "  Merchant ",  ^  \  Shang  jen.  Mr.  Hsli 
maintains  that  this  expression  does  not  mean  as  has  hitherto 
been  supposed,  a  merchant  or  trader  j^  Jf  Shang  chia, 
but  a  "  man  of  Shang  ",  presumably,  one  of  the  "  refractory 
populace"  ^  R  wan  min,  of  Yin,  removed  to  Lo-yang 
(in  modem  Honan)  by  King  Ch'eng  of  Chou  in  his  fifth 
year,  according  to  the  Bamboo  Books. 
275. 
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By    a.    AHMEDALI 

ri'^HE  MS.  consists  of  203  folios  ;  but*  the  first  leaf  bears  only 
the  title  of  the  work.     Size  of  the  written  page  is  8J  in. 
by  5J  in. :  thirty  to  thirty-one  lines  to  a  page.    On  the  title- 
page  appear  the  words  ^^  (♦4^*0  o^.w^  jL^l  ^jlT  y^Ksj 

xA  4^\j^  ^\  k\^j  ,^.*^  ^  4J1-V^  (jl  Ul^  i^\  ^^\ 

fj^j  fj^j^^  jU-L*  ^y ,  which  are  of  a  much  later  date  than 
the  MS.  itself,  and  added  probably  by  some  bookseller.  The 
colophon,  which  is  written  in  the  same  hand  as  the  text,  con- 
tains the  date  7th  Sha*ban,  547.  The  whole  MS.  is  very  closely 
written  and  with  hardly  any  diacritical  points  or  vowel- 
signs.  The  absence  of  these  and  the  peculiar  style  of 
the  writing  make  it  rather  difficult  reading.  Unfortunately 
the  work  is  not  complete  in  this  MS.  The  whole  work  was 
divided  into  twenty-three  sections  (^l^^l),  of  which  the 
last  ten  sections  (14-23)  are  given  here  complete  and  the 
greater  part  of  section  13,  of  which  only  a  page  or  two  seem 
to  be  missing.  Thus  the  first  portion  of  the  MS.  comprising 
more  than  half  the  work  is  missing. 

Both  the  name  of  the  work  and  the  name  of  the  author 
as  given  on  the  title-page  are  erroneous.  The  correct  name 
of  the  work  is  UjL».|j  ^^^  ^^  Vf^  c^tj    or  shortly 

ij^^^  «->*^  i-^tj  ;  for  every  new  section  begins  with  the  words 

U;Li-5^  J^^^  »-^  o^^  sJcj  ^y*  (^u^  /^Ub  *J^' »  while 

the  colophon  begins  with  the  words  ^^^  ^^  ujtj^l  li^.i 
The  author   of  the   work   is   Abu   'Abdullah  az-Zubair  b. 

*  See  also  Fihrist  (Leip.),  p.  110,  UjU-lj  JL._^  ^^*  ^llS^ 
See  also  Qaj.  KhaL,  where  it  is  differently  given ;  in  Yaqiit,  iv,  219,  it  is 
UjL».|j  ^^^  wjLiI  wjUj  ;  in  Ibn  Khali.  ,jtj.^  ^LJl  ^1x3; 
but  I  regard  the  MS.  itself  and  the  Fih.  as  more  accurate  in  this 
respect.    See  also  Ibn  al-Khair  al-Ishbilfs  Fihrist,  p.  239. 
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Abi  Bftkr  Bakkar  b.  'Abdullah  b.  Miis'ab  az-Zubairi,  and 
not  Abu  'Abdullah  Mus'ab  b.  'Abdullah  b.  Mus'ab,  as  given 
on  the  title-page.  The  relation  in  which  these  two  persons 
stand  to  each  other  will  be  shown  later. 

Both  the  work  and  the  present  MS.  are  very  important. 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  works  on  the  nasab  of  Quraish,  and 
one  of  the  very  few  that  are  extant,^  the  earhest  works  on 
the  subject  being  Kitdb  Nasab  Quraish  by  Abu'l-Hasan 
'Ali  b.  MuhsQunad  ^-Mada'ini,  d.  225,*  Kitab  Nas(^  Quraish, 
an  abridgment  of  a  greater  work  Kitab  an-Nasab  al-Kainr 
or  al-Jamhara  fi'n-Nasab,  both  by  Hisham  b.  Muhammad 
al-Kalbi,  d.  206,»  and  Kiiab  JVoW-  Quraish  by  Abu  'Abdullah 
Mti^'ab  b.  'Abdullah  b.  Mus'ab,  d.  233.*  To  the  last  work  and 
its  author  reference  will  be  made  later.  But  the  Kitdb  Nasab 
Quraish  of  Abu  'Abdullah  az-Zubair  in  coarse  of  time  superseded 
them  all  in  importance  and  served  as  the  main  source  of 
information  on  the  subject:     "  ^_^  ^Lil  j  <.tj     Acj 

At  the  beginning  of  most  of  the  sections  the  name  of  the 
book,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  ritoayah  are  given  thus  : 

Reference  will  be  made  to  this  riwayah  later.  The  author 
of  the  work,  to  mention  his  full  nasab,  is  Abu  'Abdullah  az- 

1  See  Brockel.,  i,  13B-141  ;    and  Muf'ab's  work  refened  lo  sbovo^  Brit. 
Hus.  MS.  Or.  11336. 
'  Fih.,  101. 

•  Ibid.,  87. 

*  Ibid.,  110. 

'  Yiqflt,  iv,  218.  See  alao  Ibn  Khali.  (Cairo),  i,  336 :  ^Ul  jL»l  aJ*) 
0^ji\  v-^  '*j"  J.  Also  Brockel.,  i,  141,  where  both  tbeaatborand  the 
work  are  mentioned.  Another  MS.  exists  in  the  Kiiprula  Library,  Istuobul, 
but  it  alto  consists  of  the  serond  half  of  the  work. 
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Zubair  b.  Abi  Bakr  Bakkar  b.  Abdullah  b.  Mus'ab  b.  Thabit  b. 
'Abdullah  b.  az-Zubair  b.  al-'Awwam  al-Qurashi,  who  came 
from  Medina,  was  a  great  scholar  and  author  of  several  works, 
and  was  appointed  the  qadi  of  Mekka  where  he  died  in  256.^ 
Now  Abu  'Abdullah  b.  Mus'ab  b.  ^Abdullah,  the  author  of  the 
other  KUah  Nasab  QurUish  mentioned  above,  is  the  uncle 
of  Zubair : — 

az-Zubair  b.  al-'Awwam 

I 

'Abdullah 


Thabit 

I 
Mu^'ab 


'Abdullah 
I 


I 
Abu  'Abdullah  Mus'ab  Abu  Bakr  Bakkar 

I 

Abu  'Abdullah  az-Zubair 

The  source  of  the  information  of  our  author  is  the  riwayah 
of  his  uncle  Mus'ab ;  for  most  (not  all)  of  the  riwqydt  in 
the  book  begin  as  ,..>^»-*x*  ^  (^*-^^j  '-'^^^^^  LT-K*- 
<AH-L£.  ^,    while    some    go    back    to    his    grandfather: 


The  fact  that  Zubair  relates  on  the  authority  of  Mus'ab 
and  that  both  these  works  are  named  alike  might  have  led 
some  to  think  that  they  were  one  and  the  same  and  even 
to  identify  Zubair's  work  with  that  of  Mus'ab.*  But  they 
are  two  different  compilations  by  two  different  authors,  viz. 
Mus'ab  and  Zubair,  and  handed  down  through  entirely  different 
channels.    The  KitSb  Nasab  Quraish  of  Mus'ab  comes  to  us 

1  Yaqut,  iv,  218;    Ibn  KhaU.,  i,  236;   Fih.,  110. 

'  Ab  appears  from  the  title  that  has  been  given  to  the  Bodley  MS. 
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through  AbQ  Ishaq  Ibrahim  b.  MOaa  b.  Jamil  al-Andaluu 
through  Abu  Bakr  Ahmad  b.  Zuhair  b,  Harb  b.  Shaddad 
al-Baghdadi,  known  as  Ibn  Abi  Khaitbama  * ;  while  tbe 
Kitab  Nasab  Quraiah  of  Zubair  comes  to  ti8  throt^h  Aljmad 
b.  Snlaiman  at-Tusi  througb  Muhammad  b.  'Abd  ar-Ba])man 
al-Mukhallis  through  al-Husain  b.  Ja'far  aa-Salmaal  as  stated 
above.  Both  Ahmad  b.  Sulaiman  and  his  father  Snlaiman 
b.  Da'ud  a^-TuBi  got  the  work  firet-hand  from  the  aathor 
himself,  as  mentioned  m  a  note  appended  at  the  end  of  the 
MS.  in  the  same  hand  as  the  text : — 

»Jt«-»l  M  jSj  -»j  _^JI  ^Ji-  j*j  jj-_^l  -Jjla  ^,  jLfcX.  fji 

'  TherefereticeiBtotheBrit.Mu8.US.Or.ll336.  Itiain  llOfolioa.  The 
written  page  IB  8  in.  by  S^in-.  with  twenty-four  lineatospage.  Itiswritten 
in  Moroccan  Arabic  script,  and  is  dated  1131  in  the  colophon.  The  title- 
page  bears  the  name  JLj^^  i-jLjI  •_^}\  ltH,^  wjLjI  in  pencil,  which 
is  eiToneoot  and  whi<^  ugain  ahowg  gome  confusion  with  Zubair's  work  ; 
for  iniide  the  book  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  wction  (* j->- ;  there 
ue  twelve  sectionH  in  all)  the  name  is  given  aa  ^Jiy  i_  ■■■■  ^U  (aee  alao 
F)hri«l  110).  Theimad  is  given  more  clearly  at  the  begiiuung  of  sectioaii: 

^Ulajs^i'^  1^  Jliij^  Jl  ci;!'.  wij^li^Jl-iiJI  Jl-ii  ij^j^a.j^j  <J. 
<Jfi  olyj  .  .  .  _A.dl|  (note  _dk,u  is  written  here  and  throughout  tbe 
book  with  the  article,  a  sign  of  decadent  Bcholarabip).  Foe  life  of 
Abmad  b.  Zuhair,  Ibn  Abi  Khaithama,  see  Yaqut,  i,  12S,  where,  however, 
instead  of  i,X-i-  <J\  ijil  be  is  called  <J^ji\  which  is  obviously  wrong  (for 
he  is  Abii  Bakr  Ahmad  b.  Abi  Khaithama  Zuhair  b.  Qarb}  and  where  it 
is  confirmed  that  Ibn  Abi  Khaithama  <Ula.c  ^.  ..a,&*  /^  _<~JI  J^  ■ii-\ 
j_,_j_jj|.  He  died  in  27S.  See  aUo  T.  Baghdad,  iv.  162.  For  a  fall 
biography  of  Hu^'ab  b.  'Abdullah  aee  T.  Bagh.,  liii,  112  aeq.  Aa  the  Brit. 
Mua,  MS.  waa  copied  as  late  as  a.b.  1131,  it  is  very  probable  that  an 
earlier  MS.  of  Muf'ab's  work  might  be  in  existence  somewhere  in  the 
Maghrib.    So  far  perhaps  thii  is  the  only  known  MS. 
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This  incident  is  also  given  by  Taqut  in  the  biography  of 
Ahmad  b.  Snlaiman  at-TusI  in  more  or  less  the  same  words. 

He,  however,  adds  further:  yt)}  O^^^^  ^y,  ^,y}*^  iS^^ 
O^^  J  ij\iJ^\  <ii\j^  y\j  jubb  j»  <j-ai^.^    Of  the  rdwis 

mentioned  here,  al-Mukhallis  is  the  same  as  Abu  l?ahir 
Muhammad  b.  'Abd  ar-Rahman  mentioned  in  the  ritoayah  of 
the  book  given  above,  while  reference  will  be  made  to  Abu  Bakr 
b.  Shadhan  later.  The  Kitab  Nasab  Quraish  of  Zubair  as  judged 
from  the  present  MS.  was  more  voluminous  than  that  of 
his  uncle  Mus'ab  as  judged  from  the  MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
About  half  of  the  former  (about  eleven  sections  out  of  twenty- 
three)  as  represented  in  this  MS.  covers  202  folios  while 
Mus'ab's  complete  work  as  represented  in  the  British  Museum 
MS.  covers  only  110  folios,  the  size  of  the  page  and  the  amount 
of  the  written  text  on  each  being  almost  the  same  in  both 
cases. 

Now  I  come  to  the  MS.  itself  which  is  very  important  and 
interesting  in  more  than  one  way.  It  is  not  written  by  an 
ordinary  copyist.  It  was  written  by  Abu'l-*Abbas  Ahmad  b. 
Bakhtiyar  al-Manda'i  Imnself  who  was  a  great  fa^h,  and, 
learned  in  adab  and  philological  sciences,  a  qddi  at  Wasit 
and  an  author.  He  died  in  552  in  Bagdad.^  The  colophon 
in  his  own  handwriting  runs  thus  :— 

^  Yfiq.,  i,  135-6»  where,  however,  instead  of  <Ji  ^jrl,  is  given  <Ljjb, 

«  •    •  •      • 

which  is  erroneous.  This  passage  also  incidentally  proves  Zubair's  author- 
ship  of  the  work.  See  also  T.  Bagh.,  iv,  177,  where  the  same  incident  is 
described  (in  fact,  Yaqut  took  it  from  the  Khatib  cU-Baghdadi)  and  where 
in  the  biography  of  Ahmad   a^Tusi  is   mentioned  that    vp  «Xp  0^ 

^^\  w^llJ  ^jll.    Here,  however,  instead  of  <^  ^J,\»  ^jA\^\l\   is 

given  i-li  ^^\   o|j^l  ^^^^i  which  is  doubly  wrong. 

<,Si-\  w^lj  0%«uJ|  w^  J  Yaqut,  i,  379,  where  his  full  biography  is 
given ;  see  also  Ibn  al-Jauzi*s  MunUvfam,  MS.  Aya  Sofia  3098,  p.  157 ; 
photographs  with  Dr.  Krenkow,    Cambridge. 


L 
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Now  at  the  time  of  copying  oat  thia  MS,,  or  shortly  after- 
wards, he  had  the  advantage  of  having  before  him,  or  collating 
it  afterwards  with,  at  least  three  diiferent  MSS.,  the  one  belong- 
ing to  Aba  Tahir  al-Fsth,  the  second  to  Mohammad  b. 
Mu^anmiad  b.  al-^usaia  b.  al-Farra'  al-I^anbali,*  d.  526, 
and  the  third  to  Abu'1-Fadl  Mohammad  b.  Na^  as-SalamI,* 
d.  650,  all  men  of  letters.  For  on  the  margins  there  are  notes 
which  refer  to  these  MSS.  It  seems  that  the  division  of  the 
work  into  sections  was  either  not  made  by  the  author,  or  the 
division  mode  by  him  was  not  adhered  to  by  the  later  copyists, 
every  one  of  whom  seems  to  have  made  his  own  sectional 
division ;  and  these  notes  on  the  margin  refer  to  the  sections 
as  found  in  those  three  MSS,  For  instance,  on  p.  2  which  is 
about  the  beginning  of  section  13  in  the  present  MS.  there  is 
the  note  : j^^  ,r-»^'  JjIj  *'v^'  Cj}  **«-'  ^  v~*  /*;L^'  ^'' 
on  p.  236:  J^l  ^1  f>L.VI  jt-iJl  Ai^J  j-^^iJ^  JUll  ._>?-_^l 
_.->L'  i>. ;  and  on  p.  446  :  ^^  fj,\  iit— 1  ^J^  ^^^  ^}J\  ^1 
ft^)l.  The  notes  with  regard  to  the  MSS.  of  Ibn  Farra' 
and  Abu'I-Fadl  Muhammad  b.  Nasir  are  more  frequent 
than  those  with  regard  to  that  of  Abu   fahir.'    There  is 

1  Far  hi»  biography  see  Shadharal  adh-Dhahab,  iv,  79.  He  il  the  author 
of  Tab.  al-Hanabila.  DamaBCUB,  1350. 

'  HiB  name  occurs  fncidentsUy  in  Yiqut,  vi,  32.  338,  etc.,  and  his 
biography  is  given  by  Ibn  Khalt.,  i.  616.  He  died  in  Baghdad  in  SGO.  He 
WBA  the  sheikh  of  Ibn  al-Jauzi.  and  is  mentioned  by  him  sa  authority  on 
moat  pagea  of  his  ilunlajam  (US.  Aya  Sofia  3098,  biography  on  pp.  143-4 : 
photographs  with  Dr.  Krenkow). 

■  The  notes  with  legardtothe  MS.  of  Ibn  Farra' occnron  pp.2  (Uth),  16& 
(ISlh).  31  (16(h),  47  (17lh},  74  (ISth),  1326  (23id),  1456  (241h),  156  (25th), 
1676  (2eth),  net  (27lh),  IS2  (28th) ;   Abu'l-Faijl.  pp.  4  (11th),  23b  (I2th). 

61  (141h).  78  (15th).  96  (16th),  116  (171h),  130  (18th),  147  (19tb},  16B  (20th), 
1746  (2l8t),  1896  (24lhl;  Abu  T*liir.  PP- "*  (l«ti). 'S  (18<h),  1486  (2Wh|. 
164  (2lHt).  193  (23id).  1  talie  the  note  on  p,  4  where  the  name  is  illegible 
as  referring  to  the  Mtj.  of  Abu'I-Fadl.  The  name  Abii  Tabii  el-Fatb  i>  not 
certain  as  it  ia  differently  written  all  through.    At  first  I  was  inclined  to 
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a  note  on  p.  1786  which,  though  only  one  of  its  nature 
in  the  whole  MS.,  is  of  great  importance  and  which  runs 
fjai^\  *|^1  ^y•  *iLJI  ^^\,^  This  shows  that  the  present 
MS.  was  compared  with  the  MS.  belonging  to  Abu  fsMc 
Muhanmiad  b.  'Abd  ar-Rahman  al-Mukhallis,  and  the  fact 
that  the  learned  copyist  had  at  his  disposal  the  original 
MS.  of  the  first  but  one  ram  of  the  work  imparts  special 
importance  to  his  MS.  On  the  margins,  besides  these  notes, 
there  are  a  few  corrections  made  here  and  there  probably 
by  the  learned  copyist  himself  at  the  time  of  the  collation. 
There  are  two  notes  on  p.  196  and  p.  2036  which  are 
important  inasmuch  as  they  give  the  different  isndds  through 
which  the  work  reached  Abu'l-*Abbas  Ahmad  b.  Bakhtiyar 
al-Manda'i,  the  learned  copyist.  The  first  note  is  by  Abu'l- 
Fa(Jl  Muhammad  b.  Nasir  (mentioned  above)  and  is  dated 
19th  Dhu'l-Hijja,  547.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  this  MS.  was 
read  to  him  by  its  owner  and  compared  with  the  MS.  in  his 
possession  in  which  were  the  isndds  of  his  teachers.*  Here  he 
gives  two  isndds,  both  going  to  Abu  Tahir  al-Mukhallis, 
the  one  through  Muhanunad  b.  al-Farra'  >  Abu  Ja'far 
Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  b.  al-Maslama,  and  the  other  through 
Abu'l-Husain  al-Mubarak  b.    *Abd  al-Jabbar  as-Sairafi^  > 

think  that  he  waa  no  other  than  Abu  ^ahir  al-Mukhalli?,  but  such  forms 
as  Tcull  Jl»  p.  164,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  words    *.•    «iLJi    ^1 

c/*^^  «l  j>>l  occur  on  p.  1786,  dissuaded  me  from  holding  that  view.    On 

p.  446  I  read  9bjJl^lW  Ji  as  ^l^  Jl  as  in  other  places  the  Jl  is  clearer. 

^  The  name  of  al-Mukhalli?  occurs  in  one  more  marginal  note  (p.  1876) 
but  it  refers  only  to  a  reading. 

cj,  or!  crUlj.1  .LUI  Jbr  <Ju)l  ^/i\  (lUl  ^^UVl  >^l  ^lill  v-U 
4jL  A^^  '^\3t  ii)l  i^bl^Lill  J*-l»'^l  ^'Ulll  a-^  a  J^  a,  j^ 

This  passage  also  shows  incidentally  the  esteem  in  which  Ahmad  b. 
Bakhtiyar,  the  copyist  of  the  MS.,  was  held  by  his  contemporaries. 
*  YaqQt,  vii,  247,  where  he  is  incidentally  mentioned  as  a  traditionalist, 

but  where  his  kunya  is  given  as  /;^l  j*U  which  is  wrong.    (Cf.  v,  176 
and  291.)    See  also  Shadhardt,  iii,  412,  where  his  full  biography  is  given  in 
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Abu  'Abdullah  al-Husain  b.  Ja'far  aa-SalmiiBl.'  The  other 
note  which  ia  just  below  the  colophon  is  by  the  copyist  himself. 
It  gives  a  third  isnad  through  which  the  woik  had  reached 
Abu'l-Faijll  Muhammad  b.  Na^ii.  It  is  Abu'l-Husain  al~ 
Mubarak  >  Abu'l  Qasim  at-Tanukhi  *  >  Abu  Bakr  Ahmad  b. 
Shadhan'  >  Abu'l-I^asan  Ahmad  b,  Sa'ld  ad-Dimaahqi.*  All 
these  are  well-established  isnads  (see  notes  below).  It  is 
also  established  that  'All  at-TauOkhi  also  "heard"  Abu 
Tahir  al-Mukhalbs  himself,  and  that  Abu  Bakr  b.  Shadhan 
also  "  heard  "  Ahmad  at-Tflsi.  The  iandd  from  Abu  'Jahiz 
al-Mukhallis  >  A^mad  at-Tuai  >  Abu  'Abdullah  az-Zubair 
has  already  been  given  above.  All  these  names  go  to  prove 
that  the  work  has  come  down  to  us  through  well-established 
isnads.   These  have  been  tabulated  below : — 


the  course  of  which  is  also  given  hia  'urf  ^^jy^\  ^_\  sa  it  oocun  ia 
Abu'l-Fa^l'i  note  in  the  MS.  Here  it  is  aljk>  mentioned  that  be 
^\j\i.  ^j.  Jfii\  f,^  who  «S6  the  son  of  Abu  Boki  b.  Shadh&n  (aw 
Shadharit,  iii,  104).   He  died  in  600. 

'  See  Sam'ani,  302,  where  he  and  some  of  hie  [«Ution6  an  mentioned ; 
also  T.  Bagh.,  viii,  20.    He  died  446, 

'  He  is  al-Qadi  Abu'l  Qiuim  'Ali  b.  al-Mubaesin  at-Taniikhi,  the  aon  of 
al.Qadi  Abii  'Abii  'All  al-Mu^iBaBin  at-Tanukhi,  the  author  of  JVuAwdr 
ai-Mvha4ra.  See  Ysqiit,  v,  301-6.  He  died  44T.  See  alao  T.  Bagh..  u,  322, 
where  in  the  biography  of  al-Mukhalli^  the  imad  ^^liJI  y\  ^ll)| 
j-^iaJI  ^Li-  jj;  jjt\  f|_,»Lj|  pJ.yjl\  is  given  (see  the  above  table,  Bee 
alao  note  4  belov). 

'  T.  Bagh.,  liii,  113,  where  in  the  biography  of  Mug'ab  is  given  the 

where  Ahmad  b.  Ibrahim  is  no  other  than  Abii  Bakr  Abmad  b.  Ibrihlm  b. 
ShadfaSn.  See  aleo  Shadharat,  iii,  104,  where  hia  biographj  ia  given.  He 
died  in  3S3. 

*  Yaqut,  i,  133,  where  in  the  course  of  his  biography  it  is  mentioned  that 
"  jJL-*.  ^  .  .  ■  j^,  j:  _^J\  ^  .J-ij-j."  See  also  T.  B^h.,  iv,  171, 
where  in  his  biogrnphy  the  ianHd  ^IJU  ^  j5L.  Jl  > /,-Jill /^  \  ° 
is  given.  Here  'All  b.  al-Mubtwsin  is  the  same  as  al-Q&tff  Abjl'l-Qisim 
'Ah'  b.   al-Mubassin  at-Taniikhl  (aee  the  above  table). 
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There  is  another  note  which  is  repeated  ahnost  verbatim 
at  the  end  of  every  section.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  this  MS. 
was  read  to  Abu'1-Fath  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  al-Manda'i 

•  •  • 

(^jlxil)  who  is  no  other  than  the  son  of  the  learned  copyist 
himself,  ^jl-Cil  being  another  form  of  ^lAilll.i  The  first  of 
these  notes  is  dated  8th  Rama(}an,  583,  while  the  last  15th  Mu- 
harram,  584.  There  are  some  other  very  short  notes  at  the 
b^inning  and  at  the  end  of  every  section  written  by  *Abd 
ar-Razzaq  b.  Ahmad  b.  ash-ShaibanJ,  an  historian,  died  723.' 
These,  however,  are  of  no  importance  inasmuch  as  they  only 
mention  that  he  read  the  MS.  and  prepared  a  genealogical 
tree  out  of  its  contents.  The  last  of  these  notes  is  dated 
Sa£ur696. 

PS. — p.  58,  note  1.  There  is  another,  though  incomplete,  MS.  of  Mu9'ab'a 
work  in  the  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Madrid.  See  Caialogo  de  los  codices 
arabigoa,  Madrid,  1862,  p.  58,  No.  151,  which  contains  the  last  portion 
of  chap,  i,  ii-yi  complete,  a  groat  part  of  vii,  last  portion  of  viii, 
ix  complete,  and  greater  part  of  x  :  8**,  108  fols.  See  also  Derenbourg, 
Notes  sur  les  M8S.  Arabes  de  Madrid  in  Homenaje  d  F,  Codera,  p.  600, 
No.  occl. 

See  also  Fih.,  p.  321,  where  both  Abii  Khaithama  Zuhair  b.  I^arb 
(d.  234)  and  Ibn  Abl  Khaithama  are  mentioned.  Also  Dhahabi,  Tadh. 
Qa£f.  ii,  24,  where  the  former  is  described  as  jjoi  »l>a^    -JCJI    iiilil, 

and  p.  172,  where  the  latter  is  mentioned  as  ^„^L«  .  .  .  fU^I  4acXl  l^ili-l 

^*^  jp  ^....:!l  Jpj.  .  .^;-aCJ|  ^.jl".        According   to   Ibn  Athir  (vi, 

298)  Abu  Khaithama  was  one  of  the  seven  to  whom  the  Mihna  was  first 
issued. 


^  His  name  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  Yaq.,  vi,  186,  where  he  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  philologists,  grammarians,  and  traditionalists. 

*  For  biography,  see  Fawat,  i,  348 ;  ad-Durar  al-Kamina,  ii,  364 ;  and 
ShiMarat,  vi,  60.  He  is  the  author  of  cd-Hawadith  al'Jami*a,  Baghdad, 
1351. 

273. 


The    Forerunner    of  al-Ghazali 

By    MARGARET    SMITH 

TN  his  oJrMunkidh  min  al-Daldl  ^  al-Ohazall  states  that  he 
studied  the  works  of  al-MuhasibI,  together  with  those 
of  Abu  Talih  al-Makld,  al-Junayd,  Shibll,  and  Abu  Yazid 
al-Bistami,  and  of  these  Harith  b.  Asad  al-Muhasibi  (ob.  243/ 
857)  was  the  earliest  and  the  most  prolific  writer,  and  to  him 
al-Ohazall  owes  more  of  his  teaching  than  has  been  generally 
realized,  and  much  that  has  been  attributed  to  al-Ohazal! 
as  representing  his  original  ideas,  is  in  fact  based  upon  the 
earlier  teaching  of  al-Muhasibi  and,  in  many  instances,  is 
directly  borrowed  from  him. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  a  good  deal  of  al- 
Ghazall's  eschatological  teaching,  for  passage  after  passage 
in,  e.g.  the  Durrat  aUFdkhira  shows  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  contents  of  al-Muhasibi's  al-BaHh  wa'l-Nushur  (MS. 
Paris,  1913)  and  the  Kitab  aUTawahhum  (MS.  Oxford  Hunt. 
611).  But  it  is  in  his  ascetical  and  mystical  teaching  that 
al-Ghazall  has  built  most  obviously  upon  the  foundations 
laid  by  al-Muhasibi,  with  an  occasional  acknowledgment  of 
his  indebtedness,  but  more  often  by  the  simple  appropriation 
of  al-Muhasibf  s  definitions,  doctrines,  and  illustrations,  to 
serve  his  own  purposes.  In  the  account  which  al-Ohazali 
gives  of  his  own  religious  experience,  culminating  in  his 
conversion,  he  has  very  obviously  taken  al-Muhasibi's  account 
of  his  spiritual  difficulties  and  experiences  as  his  model.' 

In  his  Ihya*  fi  'Vlum  cd-Din,  al-Ohazali  seeks  to  set  forth 
a  rule  of  life  which  will  enable  the  believer  to  carry  out  the 
law  of  God,  first  of  all  in  regard  to  the  outward  conduct,  the 
**  actions  of  the  members  ",3  and  then  in  regard  to  the  inner 
life,  the  "  actions  of  the  heart ",  which  he  divides  into  those 

>  p.  20  (ed.  Cairo,  a.h.  1309). 

s  Cf.  Munkidh  min  al-Paldl,  pp.  1  £f.,  and  al-Mu^asibrs  Wa^ya  {Nafa'ih), 
folfl.  16  ff.  (MS.  Br.  Mus.  Or.  7900). 
*  Ihy&\  parte  i  and  ii. 
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which  are  pernicious,  requiring  the  discipline  of  asceticism  to 
counteract  them,  and  those  which  are  wholesome,  the  virtues, 
which  can  be  acquired  by  the  help  of  the  Divine  grace  and  will 
render  the  soul  fit,  if  God  so  will,  to  attain  to  the  rank  of  the 
saints,  the  lovers  of  God  who  enter  into  fellowship  with  Him.^ 
The  chief  of  the  things  which  corrupt  the  heart,  which  make 
for  destruction,  al-Ghazall  holds  to  be  lust,  the  sins  of  the 
tongue,  anger,  hatred  and  jealousy,  the  love  of  this  world, 
covetousneas,  hypocrisy,  vanity,  pride  (i_^)  and  self- 
conceit  (j5^),  and  finally  self-delusion.  All  these  pernicious 
qualities  al-Ghazali  regards  as  diseases  of  the  heart  (fj^lk/^l 
i_J^')  which  therefore  require  healing.  The  remedies  for  this 
corruption  are  the  things  which  are  wholesome  for  the  heart, 
which  make  for  salvation,  which  are  Repentance,  Patience 
and  Gratitude,  Fear  and  Hope,  Poverty  and  Asceticism, 
Unification  and  Dependence  on  God,  Love,  Longing  and 
Satisfaction,  a  good  Intention,  Single-mindedness  (^^^U-K 
and  Sincerity  (J-*-*),  Self-examination  {*~^\^)  and 
Meditation  (<i^^),  Reflection,  and  the  Remembrance  of 
Death. 

al-Muhasibi  deals  with  practically  all  of  these  subjects  in 
his  Ri'aya  li  Huquq  AUdh  and  others  of  his  works,  where  he 
also  takes  the  view  that  these  sins  are  "  diseases  ",  for  which 
he  provides  a  remedy.  His  list  of  capital  sins  includes  jealousy 
in  its  different  forms,  sins  of  the  tongue,  love  of  this  world 
and  of  wealth,  hypocrisy,  to  which  he  devotes  many  chapters, 
conceit  and  pride,  self-delusion,  and  the  lusts  of  the  self.  TTia 
remedies  for  these  sins  and  the  rule  of  life  by  which  they  may 
be  avoided,  and  the  sincere  believer  may  be  led  onwards  and 
upwards,  until  he  reaches  the  unitive  life  in  God,  include  all 
the  subjects  dealt  with  by  al-Ghazali  in  Part  iv  of  the  Ihyd'. 

In  dealing  with  sin  in  general,  al-Ghazali  divides  sins  into 
those  committed  by  the  servant  against  God  alone  and  those 
'  Ibid.,  parte  iii  snd  iv. 
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which  he  commits  also  against  fellow-servants,^  a  distinction 
which  al-Muhasibi  had  also  drawn.*  al-Ghazali,  like  other 
Muslim  the  ologians,  classifies  sins  as  venial  (j  U^)  and  mortal 

(^U  ),  mentions  that  the  number  of  mortal  sins  according 
to  the  theologians  varies  from  seven  to  seventy,  and  gives 
some  of  the  most  prominent,  corresponding  to  the  list  made 
by  al-Muhasibi,  and  finally  gives  al-Muhasibi's  conclusion 
that  all  that  God  penalizes  with  Hell-fire  is  a  mortal  sin.' 
He  also  notes  that  the  venial  sin  may  become  mortal,  and 
that  the  chief  causes  of  this  are  contumacy  and  stubbornness^ 
and  he  quotes  the  statement  that  there  is  no  venial  sin  com- 
bined with  contumacy  and  no  mortal  sin  if  forgiveness  is 
asked  for  it,  a  principle  also  laid  down  by  al-Muhasibi,  who 
gives  his  source.* 

Of  temptation,  and  especially  the  temptation  which  is  the 
work  of  Satan,  al-6hazali  observes  that  first  the  idea  of 
doing  a  thing  enters  into  the  mind  (^U-),  then  the  ideaarouses 
the  desire  to  do  it,  desire  leads  the  heart  to  decide  upon  doing 
it  and  the  decision  leads  to  action  to  that  end,  and  so  the 
thing  is  done.  But  if  the  original  suggestion  can  be  checked 
at  the  start,  it  will  not  then  lead  to  sin.^  So  also  writes 
al-Muhasibi,  **  The  suggestions  of  Satan  have  no  significance 
in  themselves,  their  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  you  are 
forbidden  to  accept  them  and  if  the  suggestion  is  rejected, 
you  are  safe,  and  what  you  are  called  upon  to  reject  is  not 
something  great  and  powerful  but  what  is  little  and  weak," 
which,  if  not  resisted,  might  lead  to  sin.  He  says  elsewhere 
that  no  temptation  to  error  or  sin  can  do  any  injury,  unless 
the  soul  responds  to  it.* 

Dealing  with   the   capital   sins,   al-6hazali   characterizes 

»  Ibyd\  iv,  14. 

*  Kiidb  Ahkam  al-Tawbat,  fol.  13a  (Cairo  Ta9.  Sh.  3). 

*  Ihya>\  iv,  15.     Cf.  al-Muhasibi,  op.  cit.,  fol.  18a. 
«  Ihyd\  iv,  28  ;  KUah  Ahkam  al-Tawbat,  fol.  146. 

*  Ihya\  ui,  23  flf. 

*  Bi'&ya,  fol.  486,  916. 
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hypocrisy  as  being  a  secret  desire  of  the  soul  more  iDJurious 
than  the  sensnal  desires.  It  is  polytheism  in  that  it  means 
service  done  for  the  sake  of  another  than  God,  setting  up  the 
good-pleasure  of  men  as  another  god.  al-Ghazall  compares 
it,  in  its  insidiousness,  with  the  creeping  of  the  aat.^  al- 
Muhasibi's  teaching  is  obviously  the  basis  for  much  of  this 
and  al-Ghazall  actuaUy  refers  to  him  in  this  connection.* 
al-Muhasibi  had  also  taught  that  Hypocrisy  was  always  desire 
for  something  other  than  Ood  and  desire  to  gain  something 
from  men,  in  appearing  to  serve  God.  He  also  compares  it 
with  the  creeping  of  the  ant  and  to  him,  too,  it  is  polytheism, 
for  the  hypocrite,  he  says,  "  is  a  polytheiet  in  what  he  does, 
seeking  the  praise  of  the  creatures  as  well  as  the  praise  of  the 
Creator."  '  The  remedy  for  hypocrisy  al-Ohazall  finds  to  be 
single-mindedness  {^^^').  It  is,  he  says,  necessary  that 
all  V.  orks  should  be  done  for  the  sake  of  God,  the  heart  not 
resting  content  with  the  praise  of  men,  nor  despairing  on 
account  of  their  censure.  "  Know,"  he  adds,  "  that  hypocrisy 
arises  from  thinking  too  highly  of  mankind  and  the  remedy 
is  to  regard  them  as  mere  servants  under  the  authority  of 
God  and  to  reckon  them  as  of  no  account,  so  that  you  may 
escape  from  hypocrisy  on  their  account."  *  So  also  al- 
Muhasibi,  using  the  simile  of  the  purification  of  silver  from 
dross  and  of  wheat  from  tares,  urges  the  purification  of  the 
heart  from  hypocrisy  that  it  may  be  single-minded  towards 
God.  Let  the  servant  resist  all  desire  for  the  praise  and 
favours  of  men  and  let  his  thoughts  be  concentrated  on  the 
will  of  his  Lord,  and  let  all  be  done  for  His  sake.  Let  him 
free  himself  from  the  dissipation  of  his  interests  through 
consideration  of  the  creatures,  and  so  be  saved  from  the 
sin  of  hypocrisy  and  men-pleasing,  knowing  that  his  relations 
with  the  creatures  are  of  no  consequence,  while  his  relations 


/*yd'.  iii,  2M^,  276 
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with  God  are  of  the  greatest  importance  both  in  this  world 
and  the  next.^ 

al-6hazall  devotes  several  chapters  to  the  discussion  of 
Pride  in  its  various  forms,  including  that  of  arrogance,  which 
he  regards  as  an  encroachment  upon  what  is  the  prerogative 
of  God  alone,  for  He  has  said,  "  Greatness  is  My  mantle  and 
Majesty  My  veil,  and  he  who  snatches  from  Me  one  or  the 
other,  I  will  cast  into  Hell,"  and  he  goes  on  to  quote  the 
words  of  the  Prophet  as  reported  by  *Abd  Allah  b.  Salam, 
"  None  will  enter  Paradise  who  has  within  his  heart  the 
weight  of  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  of  arrogance."  Also  he 
gives  the  tradition  of  Ibn  'Abbas  that  the  Prophet  said, 
**  When  the  servant  humbles  himself  God  raises  him  up  to 
the  seventh  heaven,"  and  the  words  ascribed  to  Christ  that 
"  as  the  seed  grows  in  soft  soil,  so  wisdom  dwells  in  the 
humble  heart  ".*  All  of  these  had  been  used  by  al-Muhasibi 
to  point  the  same  moral.^  Like  al-Muhasibi,  al-Ghazali 
teaches  that  arrogance  means  a  wrong  attitude  towards  both 
God  and  one's  fellow-men,  and  he,  as  al-Muhasibi  had  done, 
gives  Wahb's  parable  of  the  rain,  which,  when  it  is  absorbed 
by  the  roots  of  the  trees,  strengthens  the  qualities  they  already 
possess,  and  if  they  bear  sweet  fruit,  will  make  it  sweeter  still, 
and  if  sour  fruit,  will  make  it  still  more  sour,  and  so  also  the 
proud  man,  if  he  gains  knowledge,  will  become  prouder  still. 
al-Ghazali's  remedies  for  pride  are  also  those  of  al-Muhasibi, 
and  he  quotes  the  story  of  the  outcast  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  passed  by  a  devout  Jew,  wearing  a  turban  to  mark 
his  dignity,  and  the  outcast  said  within  himself  that  if  he 
sat  beside  that  pious  man,  it  might  be  that  God  would  have 
mercy  on  him,  but  the  pious  man  repulsed  him,  in  his  pride, 
and  God  spake  by  the  mouth  of  a  prophet  declaring  that 
He  had  forgiven  the  outcast  and  rejected  that  pious  man, 
and  the  turban  which  marked  his  dignity  was  transferred 

*  RVdya,  fols.  64a,  46a. 

«  nyd\  iii,  pp.  290  ff. 

»  Ri'dya,  fols.  105a.  1056,  106a, 
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from  his  head  to  that  of  the  outcast,  because  this  poor  maa 
had  humbled  himself  before  God  and  had  submitted  to  Him 
in  his  heart.  This  is  followed  by  another  tradition  of  the 
children  of  Israel,*  and  both  are  quoted  by  al-Mul^aaibi  in 
the  same  connection.* 

In  dealii^  with  Pride  in  the  form  of  self-conceit  (t^^) 
al-Ghazal!  refers  to  the  traditional  sajring  of  the  Prophet 
that  there  were  three  things  leading  to  destmction,  "  ATarice 
obeyed  and  lust  followed  and  a  man's  pride  in  himself,"  and 
mentions  in  this  connection  sayings  of  Abu  Tha'laba,  Ibn 
Maa'iid,  and  Ibn  Jurayj  and  also  the  question  put  to  '^'isha, 
"  When  is  a  man  a  sinner  ?  "  and  her  answer,  "  When  he 
thinks  himself  to  be  righteous."  '  AU  of  these  are  quoted  by 
al-Muhasibl  on  this  subject.*  al-Ghazali  includes  in  his 
types  of  pride,  pride  in  bodily  beauty  and  strength,  in  intellect, 
in  nobihty  of  birth,  in  the  number  of  one's  children,  in  opinioDB 
right  or  wrong,  and  all  of  these  find  a  place  in  al-Uuhlsibi's 
teaching.  As  an  example  of  presumption,  al-GhazsIl  quotes 
the  story  of  David  who  declared,  "  Not  an  hour  passes  of  the 
night  or  day  but  some  faithful  servant  of  the  house  of  David 
is  worshipping  Thee,  either  praying  or  fasting  or  praising 
Thee,"  and  God  rebuked  David  for  his  presumption  in 
supposing  that  this  came  to  pass  save  through  His  help  and 
in  His  strength.  This  and  the  following  comments,  including 
a  reference  to  Job,  are  found  word  for  word  in  al-Muhasibl.* 
al-Ghazal!  uses  the  same  iDustrations  as  al-Muhasibt  in 
discussing  pride  of  wealth  and  possessions,  and  quotes  the 
story  of  Abu  Dharr  going  to  the  mosque  with  the  Prophet, 
who  bade  him  lift  up  his  head  and  Aba  Dharr  saw  near  him 
a  man  clad  in  fine  raiment  and  another  meanly  dressed,  and 
the  Prophet,  indicating  this  latter,  said,  "  This  man  is  bettei 

>  Ihgi',  iii,  pp.  301  ff.  i    Afuntiiih.  p.  34. 
'  Bi'dya,  foU.  1086,  1096,  110a. 

■  Ihyi',  iii,  p.  318. 
•  Ri'iya,  fol.  944. 

>  Iiy&;  Ui,  pp.  321,  322.    Cf.  SVaya,  folt.  946,  Mo. 
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than  a  world  full  of  such  as  that,"  a  story  also  given  in  the 
Ri'dya.^ 

al-6hazali  follows  closely  in  the  steps  of  al-Muhasibi  in 
his  treatment  of  the  sins  of  envy  and  jealousy,  and  in  dis- 
cussing the  sin  of  avarice  (J^)  he  gives  the  same  story  as 
al-MuhasibI  of  how  the  Prophet,  when  circumambulating  the 
Ka'aba,  saw  a  man  clinging  to  the  covers  upon  it  and  bewailing 
the  greatness  of  his  sin.  The  Prophet  asked  him  if  his  sin  was 
greater  than  the  regions  of  the  earth,  or  the  mountains,  or 
the  ocean,  or  the  heavens,  or  the  throne  of  God,  and  to  each 
question  the  man  replied  that  it  was  greater.  At  last  the 
Prophet  asked,  **  Is  your  sin  greater  than  God  Himself  ?  " 
and  the  man  said,  "  Nay,  indeed,  God  is  greater,"  and  con- 
fessed that  he  was  possessed  of  great  wealth  and  feared  lest 
it  should  bring  him  to  the  fires  of  Hell,  and  the  Prophet 
answered,  "  Begone,  do  not  burn  me  with  your  Hell-fire : 
if  you  were  to  pray  for  a  thousand  years  and  to  weep  until 
the  rivers  of  your  tears  were  such  as  to  water  the  trees  and 
then  were  to  die  worthy  of  blame,  God  would  cast  you  into 
Hell.  Did  you  not  know  that  avarice  is  infidelity  and  the 
infidel  goes  to  Hell  ?  "  « 

al-Ghazall  also  follows  al-Muhasibi  in  his  estimate  of  the 
sins  of  the  tongue  and  its  proneness  to  evil,  and  gives  the 
same  advice  to  keep  it  locked  up  except  for  speech  that  is 
profitable.  He  quotes  the  same  traditions  of  the  Prophet 
bidding  men  beware  of  the  dangers  of  the  tongue  and  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  safety  of  silence,  and  gives  a  similar  list 
of  the  sins  for  which  the  tongue  is  responsible  :  lying,  cursing, 
unseemly  ridicule,  contention,  breach  of  confidence,  back- 

• 

biting  (<!-^),  calunmy  (i*-^).'  In  discussing  the  love 
of  wealth  and  the  superiority  of  poverty,  al-Ghazall  inserts 
a  long  section  from  al-Muhasibi's  Wasdya  {Nasd'ih), 
acknowledging  its  authorship  and  expressing  his  view  that 

1  Ih^\  iji,  p.  325.    Ri'dya,  fol.  1036,  104a. 

•  Ih^\  iii,  p.  221.    Cf.  Wa^ya  (NoM'tb),  fob.  11a  flf. 

*  Ihya\  iii,  pp.  93  £f.    Cf.  al-Mu^asibi,  al-Taidni,  fols.  4  £f. 
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al-Muhisib!  was  the  savant  (j^)  of  the  nation  in  r^vd 
to  religious  practice,  becanse  be  based  his  teaching  on  his 
own  wide  experience.' 

al-Ghazali  treats  finally  of  the  sin  of  self-delusion  (jj^) 
and  enumerates  tlie  different  classes  of  those  who  delude 
themselves,  both  of  believers  and  unbelievers,  taking  the  same 
line  as  al-Muhasibi  in  attacking  the  self-iighteous,  who  believe 
that  God  cannot  punish  them,  and  those  who  mistake  the 
ontward  appearance  of  righteousness  for  the  reality  within 
the  heart.*  So  also  al-Muhasibi  pointo  to  the  self-deluded 
who  do  not  realize  that  to  have  a  knowledge  of  good  is  not 
identical  with  being  good,  and  those  who  deceive  themselves 
by  thinking  that  the  outward  observance  of  religious  duties 
can  take  the  place  of  faith  and  a  pure  heart,  who  reckon 
themselves  to  be  already  saved,  when  in  reality  they  are 
already  speeding  towards  destruction.' 

When  he  turns  to  wholesome  things,  which  make  for 
salvation,  and  are  the  antidotes  for  the  above-mentioned 
sins,  al-Ghazali  begins  with  Repentance,  as  the  first  step  on 
the  way,  and  illustrates  his  teaching  with  the  same  traditions 
as  al-Muhasibi,  taking  the  latter 's  view  that  repentance 
arises  from  the  feeling  that  sin  is  a  danger  to  salvation  and 
should  lead  to  contrition  for  wrongdoing  in  thepast  and  to 
the  intention  to  abandon  sin  in  the  future  and  to  offer  redress, 
and  this  will  mean  self-examination  in  regard  to  the  past  and 
the  present.* 

al-Ghazali  lays  great  stress  on  the  virtues  of  dependence 
on  God  and  trust  in  Him  and,  like  al-Muhasibi,  expresses  the 
view  that  they  are  the  result  of  faith  in  God  as  the  Sole 
Provider,  on  Whom  all  things  depend,  and  the  believer  will 
therefore  rely  completely  on  Him  and  submit  his  own  will 

■  16yd',  ui,  pp.  229  ff.    Cf.  Wiuaya,  foU.  46  ff. 

■  /Sj«l'.  iii,  pp.  334  ff. 
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to  the  Divine  Will,  in  complete  trust  (^y^),  and  he  repeats 
al-Muhasibi's  assurances  of  the  peace  of  mind  and  body 
which  this  trust  effects.^  Of  Hope,  al-6hazali  says  that  it  is 
a  "  state  ",  that  is,  temporary,  in  those  who  seek,  but  a 
"  station  "  in  those  who  are  travellers  on  the  way,  that  is, 
it  is  abiding,  it  has  become  an  established  virtue.  al-MuhasibI 
had  noted  the  difference  between  the  hope  of  beginners 
on  the  path,  who  hope  for  mercy  on  their  sins,  and  the  hope 
of  those  who  have  advanced  on  the  way  and  whose  hope  is 
to  enter  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord.*  al-Ghazali's  teaching 
on  Holy  Fear  (v-i^),  the  complement  of  Hope,  is  very  like 
that  of  al-Muhasibi,  and  also  his  teaching  on  Patience,  which 
he  regards  as  the  response  to  God's  affiction  of  the  soul 
in  this  world,  which  is  greatest  for  those  whom  He  loves  best, 
whom  He  desires  to  make  perfect  thereby.'  So  also  al- 
Muhasibl  writes,  "  Your  joy  consists  in  suffering  in  this 
world  and  to  those  who  endure  it  with  patience,  it  is  found 
a  light  thing  and  thereby  their  sins  are  done  away."  * 

al-Ghazali's  devotional  teaching  also  owes  much  to  that 
of  his  great  predecessor.  His  section  on  Prayer  begins  with 
this  statement,  "  God  differs  from  (earthly)  kings,  for  all 
His  unique  Majesty  and  Greatness,  in  that  He  inspires  His 
creatures  to  ask  of  Him  and  to  make  their  plea  unto  Him, 
and  He  differs  from  the  sovereigns  (of  this  world)  in  opening 
the  door  and  lifting  the  veil  and  giving  leave  to  His  servants 
to  enter  into  familiar  intercourse  with  Him  :  nor  does  He 
limit  Himself  to  giving  them  permission,  but  He  shows  His 
kindness  in  inspiring  them  with  the  desire  for  this  and  calling 
them  unto  Him.  Others,  kings  who  are  but  creatures  them- 
selves, do  not  freely  grant  a  private  audience  except  after 

1  Uyd\  iv,  pp.  211  ff.,  224  ff.  Cf.  al-Muhasibl,  Makasib  uxi7  Wara*, 
fols.  32a,  326  ;  Adab  cd-NuJua,  fol.  596,  60a  ;  3IasaHlfi-A*mal,  fols.  1356  ff. 

«  Ihyd\  iv,  pp.  123,  124.  Cf.  BVaya,  fols.  124a  ff. ;  Adab  al-Nufus, 
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the  offer  of  gifts  and  bribery."  >  With  this  is  to  be  compared 
a  passage  occurriDg  in  al-Muhasibl's  Fahm  al-l^alat,  where  he 
writes,  "  We  have  seea  earthly  kings  who  do  not  give  leave 
to  men  in  general  to  enter  into  their  presence — but  the 
Supreme  King,  by  His  grace,  gives  leave  to  all  His  servants, 
high  and  low,  the  sinner  and  the  obedient,  to  enter  into 
familiar  converse  with  Him  ;  indeed  He  is  not  satisfied  with 
giving  leave,  bat  goes  so  far  as  to  Uy  it  upon  the  servant 
as  an  obligation  and  to  stir  up  his  heart  to  that,"  and  continues 
at  some  length  in  the  same  strain.* 

al-Ghazali's  section  on  the  need  for  humility  in  Prayer 
adheres  closely  to  al-Muhasibl's  teaching  on  the  subject,  in 
tiie  Wasaya.  al-Ohazali  insists  on  the  need  for  reverence  and 
awe  on  the  part  of  those  who  come  into  the  Presence  of  Qod. 
If  this  is  lacking,  he  saya,  wh^fc  is  the  worth  of  your  prayer  ? 
Prayer  is  confidential  iutercourse  (aU-L>)  and  how  can  that 
exist  with  neglect  ?  He  quotes  the  words  of  the  Prophet 
who  said,  "  God  does  not  regard  the  prayer  of  any  man 
whose  heart  is  not  present  with  his  body."  *  Compare  with 
this  al-Muhasibi's  exhortation  to  his  readers,  "  Fear  Qod 
and  let  your  hearts  be  present  with  your  bodies  and  stand 
before  God  as  slaves  staad  in  the  presence  of  their  masters, 
with  humility  and  awe,  and  reverence.  ...  0  my  brethren, 
recognize  the  power  of  Him  before  Whom  you  stand  and  show 
Him  that  reverence  which  is  His  due."  *  al-Muhasibi  brings 
forward  examples  of  the  great  reverence  shown  by  the  earliest 
Muslims,  which  ate  also  quoted  by  al-Ghazali,  e.g.  how  'All  b. 
^usayn,  when  he  performed  the  ablutions,  used  to  change 
colour  and  when  aaked  the  reason  said,  "  Do  you  not  realize 
in  Whose  Presence  I  am  about  to  stand  ?  "  *  al-Ghazal! 
devotes  several  chapters  to  the  subject  of  the  "  presence  " 

'  Jhya',  i,  p.  189. 

•  Fol,  55b. 

'  liyi',  i.  pp.  134,  U2  ff. 

'   tPafaya  (Naii'ii),  fol.  176,  IBa. 

'  /ftyi',  i,  pp.  135. 146.    Cf.  Wofiya,  foL  19a. 
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( j^-k>.)  of  the  heart  in  prayer,  for,  as  he  says,  the  real  spirit 
and  inner  life  of  worship  consists  of  humility  and  a  good 
intention  and  the  presence  of  the  heart  and  single-mindedness, 
and  these  are  the  points  upon  which  al-Muhasibi,  writing 
250  years  earlier,  had  laid  chief  stress.  This  "  presence  '*  of 
the  heart  means  the  freedom  of  the  heart  &om  all  except  its 
attention  to  Him  with  Whom  it  is  concerned.  "  Your  heart 
is  present,"  writes  al-Ghazali,  "  when  you  come  into  the 
presence  of  someone  accounted  great  (in  this  world)  who 
has  no  power  to  injure  you  or  benefit  you,  ought  it  not  there- 
fore to  be  present  when  you  are  in  confidential  intercourse 
with  the  King  of  kings,  Whose  sovereign  power  controls  all 
that  comes  to  you  of  good  or  ill  ?  "  ^  So  also  al-Muhasibi, 
"  You  show  honour  to  one  another  and  listen  in  silence  to 
those  who  are  your  fellow-creatures.  Is  not  (Jod,  to  Whom 
belong  glory  and  majesty,  more  worthy  of  reverence  ?  Why 
do  you  nob  give  greater  ho  nour  to  Him  Who  is  Almighty 
than  you  give  to  His  creatures  ?  '*  *  The  presence  of  the 
heart,  said  al-Ghazali,  ''is  attained  by  concentrating  the 
attention,  and  since  your  heart  follows  after  that  to  which 
it  is  attentive,  it  is  present  only  with  that  which  concerns  it," 
and  this  presence  or  lack  of  it  depends  on  him  who  prays.' 
So  also  writes  al-Muhasibi,  "  Exert  yourselves,  my  brethren, 
to  ensure  the  presence  of  your  hearts  in  prayer  and  do  not 
be  deceived  by  those  whose  bodies  are  present  in  prayer,  while 
their  hearts  are  directed  towards  the  vanities  of  this  world."  * 
al-Ohazall  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  sound  intention, 
of  single-mindedness  and  of  sincerity  ( J-^-?)  in  the  service 
of  Grod  and  quotes  al-Muhasibi  by  name  in  this  connection.* 
He  points  out  that  intention  (iJ),  desire  (S^ljl),  and  purpose 
(A^)  are  different  expressions  denoting  one  meaning,  and 

1  Ihy&\  i,  pp.  142,  145. 

«  Wa^dya,  fol.  176. 

»  Ihy&\  i,  p.  146. 

«  Wof&ya,  foL  18.  Cf.  Ri*dya,  foL  15a. 

»  Ihyd\  iv,  p.  326. 
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Bhows  how  the  intention  representa  the  desire,  which  is  oarried 
out  in  action  for  the  sake  of  God  or  for  the  aake  of  this  world,^ 
9o,  too,  had  al-MuhaaibI  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  intention 
was  the  essential  part  of  action  and  he  defined  it  as  the 
"  desire  of  the  servant  to  act  ia  one  particular  way,  and 
when  he  wishes  to  do  that  act  to  that  end,  then  that  wish 
is  an  intention,  directed  either  towards  God  Most  High  or 
towards  another  than  Him."  * 

In  his  mystical  teaching,  though  his  doctrines  are  much 
more  developed  than  those  of  his  predecessor,  al-OhazatT 
follows  al-Muhasibl  in  his  main  ideas,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  setting  forth  his  doctrine  of  gnosis,  love,  and  fellow- 
flhip,  al-Ghazali  had  before  him  al-Muhasibi's  tieatise  on 
Love,  as  we  have  it  in  Abu  Nu'aym's  Hilyat  al-AviUya.  Of 
the  mystic  gnosis  (■^^-•)  al-Ghazal!  says,  like  al-Mu^asibl, 
that  it  is  an  inner  light,  which  is  granted  when  God  has  taken 
possession  of  His  servant's  heart  and  has  illuminated  him 
with  the  light  of  gnosis,  and  when  God  thus  controb  the 
heart,  mercy  is  bestowed  upon  it  and  light  shines  within  and 
the  secret  of  the  invisible  world  is  revealed  to  that  one  .  . . 
and  the  inner  meaning  of  the  Divine  Truth, ...  To  the  prophets 
and  the  saints  is  the  mystery  revealed  and  upon  their  hearta 
the  hght  is  shed,  because  they  have  freed  their  hearts  from 
all  other  preoccupation  and  are  concerned  with  God  alone, 
and  "  when  any  one  is  God's,  God  is  his  ".  Again  he  writes, 
"  The  purpose  of  the  gnostics  is  only  to  attain  to  this  know- 
ledge and  possess  it,  for  it  is  a  consolation  unknown  to  the 
soids  frx>m  which  it  is  hidden,  and  when  it  is  attained,  ifc 
destroys  all  anxieties  and  sensual  desires  and  the  heart 
becomes  filled  with  its  grace  . .  .  because  of  that  perfect  attain- 
ment, which  is  above  all  else  that  can  be  attained.  ...  He  who 
knows  God,  knows  that  all  joys  (save  only  sensual  desires) 
are  included  in  this  joy."  '    "  The  stage  of  bliss  (-.^Jl  l»-ji)" 

'  Ibid.,  iv.  pp.  312,  326.  330. 

'  Si'aya,  fol.  66o. 

■  Uga;  iii,  pp.  16.  17  ;  it,  p.  267. 
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al-Muhasibi  had  written,  "  is  the  attainment  of  gnosis,  which 
is  the  heart's  approach  unto  (Jod  and  to  the  invisible  world."  ^ 
Again  he  says  that  the  gnostic  has  within  him  an  inner  light 
(^LaJlj^)  by  means  of  which  he  apprehends  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  things  and  knows  that  he  has  attained  unto  the 
Truth.*  The  gnostics  are  those  who  have  been  found  worthy 
of  apprehending  the  Divine  Unity  and  of  understanding 
that  all  is  God  and  all  is  His,  who  have  passed  beyond  the 
sphere  of  merely  human  knowledge  (J^)  and  its  limitations, 
who  are  those  to  whom  God  gives  His  guidance  and  His 
favour  and  His  love,  who  know  Him  and  are  known  of  Him. 
The  prophets  and  the  saints  are  characterized  by  this  gift 
of  gnosis,  for  they  are  no  longer  concerned  with  the  claims 
of  human  desire  and  are  oblivious  to  all  save  God.  The 
desires  of  the  flesh  no  longer  have  any  power  over  them  ;  they 
have  directed  their  activities  to  one  end  and  they  know  what 
is  their  real  concern.' 

The  ^ostic,  to  al-Ghazall,  as  to  al-Muhasibi,  is  identified 
with  the  lover  of  God,  and  to  al-Ghazali,  too,  fellowship 
(^1)  with  the  beloved  is  the  sign  of  the  lover.  Fellowship 
with  God,  al-Ghazall  states,  means  separation  from  the 
creatures,  and  he  quotes  a  saying  of  Ibrahim  b.  Adham  on  the 
subject  and  here  proceeds  to  use  the  very  words  and  phrases 
of  al-Muhasibi,  taking  from  him  a  considerable  section  which 
includes  sayings  of  Rabi'a  al-*Adawiyya  and  the  prophet 
David  and  a  conversation  between  *Abd  al- Wahid  b.  Zayd 
and  a  Christian  monk.  He  gives  al-Muhasibi's  definition  of 
fellowship  as  his  own  and  repeats  verbatim  his  teaching  on 
'*  presence  "  ( jj-^a».)  and  *'  absence  "  (<-^).* 

al-Ghazall  follows  al-Muhasibi  in  his  teaching  on  Satisfac- 
tion (*L^j),  acquiescence  in  God's  will,  stating  that  affliction 

»  Makasib  m?o7-  Wara\  fol.  356. 

*  KUdb  al'Mustarshid,"  fol.  4. 

*  Hilyat  al-AwUyd\  fols.  202,  240a  ff.  (Leyden  Or.  311a),  MuhdsabtU 
aUNufus,  fol.  3. 

«  Ihy&\  iv,  p.  291.    Of.  Hilyai  dl-Awliya\  fols.  2406  ff.  i?t*aya,  fol.  7a. 
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from  God  is  a  mark  of  His  love  :  those  who  bear  it  patiently 
will  be  the  recipients  of  His  favoni  and  those  who  welcome 
it  with  satisfaction  will  become  His  chosen  eainta,  for  love 
issues  in  satisfaction  with  the  will  of  the  beloved.^  In  his 
teaching  on  the  mystic  "  union  ",  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
traveller  on  the  way  to  God,  al-Ghazall  uses  the  same  tradition 
of  David  used  by  al-Muhasibl  concerning  those  into  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  entered,  so  that  they  have  become 
spiritualized  dj^^jj  ^y_^.)*  These  are  they  who  have 
attained  (tjj^-^'^  j^^),  whose  eyes  "  God  hath  closed  to  all 
but  Himself  and  hath  made  them  deaf  to  all  words  save  His. 
These  are  they  whom  He  hath  called  to  be  His  saints,  who  axe 
EQs  and  His  alone  ".' 

These  examples,  to  which  others  might  be  added,  show 
clearly  al-Ghazali's  indebtedness  to  his  great  predecessor, 
both  for  the  main  trend  of  his  ascetical,  devotional,  and 
mystical  teaching  and  for  many  of  the  ideas  and  illustrations 
of  which  he  makes  use  in  his  rule  for  the  religious  life.  Living 
two  and  a  half  centuries  later  than  al-Muhasibi,  al-Ghazall 
had  access  to  a  much  greater  store  of  material,  and  the  wide 
extent  of  his  travels  for  which  we  find  no  parallel  in  the  life 
of  al-Muhasibl,  together  with  his  own  outstanding  genius, 
enabled  him  to  develop  and  expand  the  lines  of  thought 
suggested  in  the  writings  of  his  predecessor,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  foundations  of  that  great  system  of  orthodox 
Islamic  Mysticism  which  al-Ghazall  made  it  his  business  to 
bring  to  completion,  had  already  been  well  and  truly  laid.* 

»  Ihyi'.  IT,  pp.  297  ff.     Cf.  miyat,  fols.  235a  ff. 

'  Hya',  iv,  p.  295. 

»  ;*!»',  ii.  p.  236.    Cf.  (tilyat,  fol.  2336. 

*  For  a  detailed  study  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  al-Hnbidbl  of.  my 
Earls  Hytlie  of  Baghdad. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  COMMUNICATIONS 

CATTLE     THEFT    IN     THE     ARTHA^ASTRA 

For  anyone  who  has  had  administrative  experience  in 
India  the  puzzles  of  interpretation  which  abound  in  the 
Arthaidsira  have  a  special  interest ;  he  will  recognize  in 
many  of  the  problems,  which  troubled  Kautilya,  difficulties 
he  has  had  himself  to  tackle,  and  the  solutions  recommended 
are  often  enough  based  on  considerations  with  which  he  is 
perforce  familiar.  Modem  experience  is  thus  enlightening 
at  times,  and  I  propose  to  apply  it  here  to  two  enigmatic 
sentences  on  the  subject  of  cattle  theft  in  the  chapter  on 
the  go'dhydkm  ;  they  run  as  follows  (ed.  Jolly  and  Schmidt, 
ii,  29,  16-17),  svadeSlydndm  corahrtam  pratydmya  panitam 
rupath  hard,  paradeiiydndm  moksayitdrdham  haret,^  That 
we  have  here  provisions  outside  the  ordinary  range  of  criminal 
law  is  suggested  by  the  absence  of  parallels  in  the  law  books. 
The  reason  should  imdoubtedly  be  looked  for  in  the  imique 
character  of  cattle  theft  as  a  crime,  which  again  is  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  article  stolen.  Cattle  are  not  stolen  in 
India  for  killing  and  eating  nor  for  their  hides,  but  for  use, 
and  to  grasp  the  consequences  of  this  in  practice  I  must 
describe  the  old  methods  of  cattle  theft,  which  survived 
to  modem  times.  When  I  served  in  1913-14  in  the  Champaran 
district  of  Behar,  which  lies  in  an  angle  between  Nepal  and 
the  Gorakhpur  district  of  the  United  Provinces,  cases  still 
used  to  occur  sporadically,  and  it  was  the  invariable  practice 
of  the  thieves  to  remove  the  cattle  to  a  far  distant  spot,  in 
that  district  usually  the  wide  pastures  along  the  Gandak 
river  in  Gorakhpur,  where  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  trace 
the  stolen  property.    One  striking  case  I  remember  of  thieves 

^  Ganapati  Sastri  read  pat^ikam  rupam,  which,  whether  origmal  to  him 
or  found  in  his  authorities,  is  evidently  merely  the  guess  of  someone  who 
did  not  understand  the  points  in  issue. 
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being  caught  in  the  district  with  stolen  cattle,  which  oa 
inquiry  proved  to  beloog  to  a  Tharu  living  in  Nepal  three 
days'  journey  from  the  frontier.  Similarly,  Mr.  Oldham,  to 
whose  help  I  have  been  much  indebted  in  the  preparation 
of  this  note,  informs  me  of  the  case  of  a  celebrated  cattle 
thief  in  the  Shahabad  district  of  Behar  some  time  in  the 
last  century,  whose  gang  used  to  swim  the  animals  they  had 
stolen  across  the  Ganges  into  the  Ohazipur  and  Ballia  districts 
of  the  United  Provinces.  The  essence  then  of  the  crime  lay 
in  removing  the  cattle,  not  merely  to  a  distant  spot,  but  to 
a  place  outside  the  jurisdiction  from  which  they  had  been 
stolen.  That  these  methods,  which  arose  naturally  from 
the  conditions  of  Indian  country  life,  go  back  to  Eautilya's 
days  is,  in  my  opinion,  legitimately  to  be  inferred  from  the 
contrast  he  draws  between  cattle  svadeitydnam  and  those 
■paradeiiydndm ;  probably  they  date  from  a  far  earlier  age, 
for  the  hymns  to  Fusan  suggest  that  cattle  theft  was  one 
of  the  regular  crimes  in  the  Rigvedic  period  and  that  stolen 
cattle  were  difficult  to  find,  that  is,  the  thieves  removed  them 
far  away  at  once. 

Cattle  theft  on  these  lines  demands  a  considerable  organisa- 
tion, and  its  suppression  presents  a  problem  of  much  difficnlty 
to  the  admimstrator,  as  involving  the  co-operation  of  different 
authorities,  often  subordinate  to  different  states ;  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  the  thieves  could  reckon  on  enjoying 
in  practice  a  large  measure  of  immunity  in  their  operations 
from  the  lack  of  co-ordination  between  the  officials  concerned. 
The  evil  being  beyond  the  control  of  the  governments  con- 
cerned, Indian  society  evolved  methods  of  its  own  for  dealing 
with  it,  varying  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  locality. 
Thus  in  the  wide  sparsely  populated  pastoral  areas  of  the 
Panjab  the  custom  called  khoj  prevailed,  whereby  the  last 
village  to  which  the  tracks  of  the  cattle  could  be  traced  was 
held  responsible  for  theii  recovery  or,  failing  that,  for  making 
good  the  loss.  This  practice  evidently  does  not  explain  the 
sentences  in  question  and  need  not  therefore  be  considered 
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in  detail  here.  In  more  populous  districts  the  most  skilled 
Panjabi  tracker  would  have  been  soon  at  a  loss,  and  in  Behar 
a  different  solution  was  found,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
did  not  prevail  in  other  parts  of  India.  It  originated  from 
the  fact  that  the  gangs,  being  outsiders,  required  confederates 
in  the  areas  within  which  they  committed  their  depredations, 
and  there  were  generally  certain  persons  who  were  well 
known  to  be  in  touch  with  the  regular  thieves,  though  evidence 
to  secure  their  conviction  might  be  lacking.  When  a  man 
lost  cattle  by  theft,  he  might  well  conclude  that  it  was  useless 
to  report  the  case  to  the  local  authorities,  and  he  would 
instead  approach  one  of  these  persons  and  bargain  with  him 
for  the  return  of  the  animals  on  payment  of  a  fee  or  ransom. 
Under  British  rule  this  practice  made  it  still  harder  to  put 
down  cattle  theft ;  for  anyone  so  paying  a  fee  brought 
himself  within  the  purview  of  the  criminal  law  for  com- 
pounding a  criminal  offence,  and  he  would  be  most  reluctant 
to  give  anything  away,  should  the  authorities  hear  of  the 
matter,  for  fear  of  the  legal  consequences  to  himself,  while, 
if  the  case  did  come  to  notice,  his  evidence  was  liable  to  be 
regarded  as  tainted.  The  fee  for  the  return  of  the  cattle  is 
called  panahdy  a  use  of  the  word  which  is  recognized  as  peculiar 
to  Behar  by  the  Hindi  &abdasdgar}  This  term  is  clearly 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit  root  jpan,  and  the  coincidence  is 
too  striking  for  us  not  to  recognize  a  similar  practice  as 
indicated  by  the  panita  rupa  of  the  two  sentences  under 
discussion. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  scrutinize  more  closely  the 
passage,  whose  phraseology  is  too  condensed  for  clear  under- 
standing, if  we  have  no  clue  by  which  to  read  it.  Of  the 
words  used,  rupa  can  in  this  chapter  only  mean  "  head  of 
cattle  ",  and  haret,  lit.  "  should  take  away  ",  i.e.  "  should 
receive  ".    The  imier  meaning  surely  is  to  be  deduced  from 

^  This  dictionary  takes  the  word  as  applying  to  all  kinds  of  theft,  but 
I  have  never  heard  it  used  of  anything  except  cattle  theft.  The  derivation 
it  gives  is  pana-h&ra,  which  is  not  possible. 

JRAS.    JAKUART   1936.  6 
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the  contrast,  to  which  inadequate  attention  has  been  paid, 
between  svadeiiydndm  .  .  .  praiydmya  on  the  one  hand  and 
paradehydvdm  moksayitd  on  the  other.  For  pratyatn  and 
moksaya  are  not  synonymB ;  why  then  "  bring  back "  in 
one  case,  "  free  "  in  the  other  ?  Surely  in  the  first  case  cattle 
are  stolen  from  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  officer  or  state 
concerned  and  taken  outside  it,  the  thieves  being  outsiders. 
The  man,  who  "  brings  them  back",  even  thou^  possibly 
in  league  with  the  gang,  receives  as  a  reward  his  panaha,  not 
in  cash  as  in  recent  times,  but  in  a  previously  stipulated 
proportion  of  the  herd  (or  a  previously  stipulated  animal), 
the  partita  rvpa  ;  for  in  Kautilya's  day  it  was  more  usual  to 
pay  in  kind  than  in  cash.  Thb  prescription  characteristically 
shows  him  as  moved  by  practical,  not  idealistic,  considera- 
tions. Theoretically  an  officer  should  have  no  truck  with 
thieves,  but  in  this  case  he  is  incapable  of  Btriking  at  them, 
and  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  his  people  that  at  least  he  should 
put  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  recovering  their  property 
in  part.  The  author  therefore  allows  the  rect^nition  in  some 
degree  of  the  jKtnahd  system,  just  as  the  first  British  officers 
in  the  Fanjab  found  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  lAo^ 
system,  though  it  was  not  strictly  enforceable  by  legal  process. 
In  the  second  case,  cattle  have  been  stolen  outside  the 
jurisdiction  and  brought  inside  it,  probably  by  thieves  living 
within  the  juriBdictiou.  They  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
thieves,  and  the  man  who  recovers  them  is  said  to  "free" 
them.  The  difficulty  of  this  sentence  lies  in  the  meaning  of 
ardham  ;  it  cannot  mean  half  the  fee  of  the  previous  sentence, 
for  that  is  not  a  fixed  amount,  but  is  subject  to  bargaining. 
I  would  therefore  agree  with  the  various  translators  that  it 
signifies  half  the  stolen  herd.  Why  so  large  a  reward  ? 
Possibly  on  the  principle  that  the  interests  of  outsiders  or 
foreigners  do  not  require  much  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  officials  and  that  they  may  be  legitimately  made  to  pay 
through  the  nose  for  any  services  they  receive.  But  there 
may  be  a  worthier  motive  at  work ;   for  the  freeing  of  the 
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cattle  may  lead  to  detecting  and  breaking  up  a  gang  of 
thieves,  and  anyone  who  facilitates  this  deserves  a  substantial 
reward,  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  attract  informers. 

If  the  interpretation  I  propose  is  correct,  these  two 
sentences,  besides  illustrating  Kautilya's  practical  attitude 
to  difficulties  of  administration  and  the  value  of  modem 
experience  in  explaining  the  real  purport  of  his  text,  possibly 
justify  an  inference  of  greater  importance.  For  the  fact 
that  the  custom  and  the  word  to  denominate  it  can  only 
be  found,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  Behar  in  modem  times,^  suggests 
that  we  may  have  here  a  piece  of  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Arihaidstra  was  written  by  someone  familiar  with  the 
conditions  of  that  part  of  India ;  and  I  need  hardly  insist 
on  the  difficulty  of  finding  traces  in  that  work  of  a  definite 
connection  with  any  special  area. 
265.  E.  H.  Johnston. 
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The  meaning  of  the  above  title  which  Hammad  gave  to 
his  famous  collection  of  odes  was  forgotten,  and  so  a 
meaning  was  given  on  the  basis  of  the  root  'aUaqa  "  to  hang  ". 
It  was  said  that  they  were  poems  which  had  gained  the  prize 
at  the  fair  of  *Ukaz,  and  were  afterwards  written  on  pieces 
of  fine  Egyptian  Hnen  in  letters  of  gold,  and  hung  up  on 
the  door  of  the  Ka'ba  in  Mecca.  Thus  the  title  means  that 
they  are  the  "  Suspended  "  odes. 

Different  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  title, 
and  there  is  general  agreement  that,  whatever  it  does  mean, 
it  does  not  mean  that  they  were  suspended  on  the  door  of 
the  Ka'ba.    In  1823  Hengstenberg  *  disputed  the  genuineness 

^  I  cannot  trace  the  word  in  any  dictionary  of  the  Indo- Aryan  vernaculars, 
except  the  Hindi  Sabdatagar,  though  I  should  be  surprised  if  it  is  not 
lamiliar  enough  to  Nepalis  and  to  dwellers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  Proyinees ;  nor  does  it  appear  in  Wilson's  glossary  or  in  Uobaon- 
Jobson.  The  India  Office  kindly  searched  at  my  request  for  early  reports 
by  EInglish  officers  on  the  subject,  but  oould  find  nothing  to  the  point. 

'  AmrtUkeUi  Moailakah,  pp.  2-4. 
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of  that  stor^,  and  a^ued  that  the  collector  of  these  poems 
gave  them  this  title  to  indicate  their  outstanding  nstnre. 

Noldeke  has  discussed  the  matter  at  greater  length.^  He 
has  pointed  out  that  Hammad  collected  these  poems,  and 
that  therefore  they  did  not  form  a  collection  which  already 
existed  under  the  title  of  Al-Mu'aiiaqat.  Ahmad  al-Nshh^ 
(d.  338  or  337)  was  the  first  to  say  they  were  hung  on  the 
Ka'ba,  and  he  did  so  without  quoting  any  authority.  Noldeke 
also  doubts  the  genuineness  of  the  poetic  contests  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  find  impartial 
judges.  He  concludes  that  we  should  keep  to  the  meaniog 
of  the  word  "  suspended  ",  but  interpret  it  as  metming  that 
they  are  put  in  a  place  of  honour  because  of  their  value.  In 
his  later  article  in  the  Encyclopasdia  Britanniea,*  he  still 
holds  the  same  view. 

Von  Kremer  ^  suggested  that  the  title  means  poems  copied 
from  the  dictation  of  rawls,  but  Ahlwardt  *  rejects  this  on 
linguistic  grounds.  He  holds  that  it  means  poems  which 
are  favoured  for  their  excellence.  Brockelmana  *  says  that 
they  are  poems  raised  to  a  place  of  honour  for  their 
preciousness. 

Lane  •  takes  a  view  more  in  keeping  with  the  ideas  of 
Mushm  authors.  He  is  prepared  to  admit  that  poema  may 
have  been  suspended  in  the  Ka'ba  singly,  either  by  a  poet 
or  by  his  admiring  friends,  and  left  there  during  the  period 
when  Mecca  was  thronged  by  pilgrims ;  but  he  prefers  a 
theory  which  says  that  when  a  king  was  pleased  witik  a 
poem,  he  said,  "  Suspend  ye  for  us  this,"  meaning  that  it 
should  be  put  in  his  repository.  Lyall '  says  "  the  name  b 
most  likely  derived  from  the  word  'Uk,  meaning  '  a  precious 

'  Beitrdqe  mr  Ken-atni»  dtr  PoetU  dtr  aUen  Araber,  pp.  rriiiff. 

•  Art.  Mo-allaqat. 

•  AliartAiacki!  OedicftU,  p.  11. 

•  Btmerkunctn  Ober  dU  AriMlKit  der  alien  Ardnechen  OtdidUe,  p.  2B. 
'  Ouch,  der  arab.  Lit.,  i,  pp.  17,  18, 

'  Lexicon,  s.v.,  'Iq. 

'  AtKitut  ArMan  Pottry,  p.  xlir. 
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thing,  or  a  thing  held  in  high  estimation  ',  either  because  one 
*  hangs  on '  tenaciously  to  it,  or  because  it  is  *  hung  up '  in 
a  place  of  honour,  or  in  a  conspicuous  place,  in  a  treasury 
or  storehouse  ". 

All  these  explanations  are  based  on  the  idea  of  the  poems 
being  raised  up  in  actual  fact,  or  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people.  But  there  is  another  meaning  of  the  word,  and  it  is 
one  which  Hammad  would  almost  certainly  know.  The 
Qur'dn  (iv,  128)  says  that  men  with  more  than  one  wife 
will  not  be  able  to  show  complete  impartiaUty.  They  must 
not,  however,  turn  from  one  completely  and  leave  her  ka'l 
mu'aUaqa  (like  one  in  suspense).  This  is  explained  as  meaning 
that  she  is  neither  possessed  of  a  husband  nor  divorced.^  She 
is  still  reckoned  to  be  the  wife  of  a  certain  man,  but  is  not 
given  the  position  she  should  have. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  writer  that  we  may  possibly  find 
here  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  title  given  by  Hammad 
to  his  collection  of  poems.  This  anthology  is  the  oldest  we 
possess,  and  Hanmiad  would  realize  that  he  was  doing  some- 
thing unusual,  for  a  poet's  compositions  would  naturally 
be  put  together  in  his  dtwdn.  So  I  would  suggest  that 
ISammad  gave  this  title  plajrfully,  meaning  to  indicate  that 
the  poems  are  still  attributed  to  their  authors,  but  are  not 
given  their  rightful  position,  which  would  be  in  the  poet's 
dtwdn. 

Although  Hammad  was  somewhat  of  a  profligate,  he  was 
not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  Qur'dn,  A  story  told  by 
Ibdbihl  *  would  suggest  that  he  knew  a  great  deal  about  it, 
although  it  is  said  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  recite  it. 
This  story  declares  that,  on  being  commanded  to  read  a 
portion  of  the  Qur'dn,  he  purposely  altered  the  meaning  of 
passages  by  here  and  there  reading  the  wrong  letters,  e.g.  tff 
for  bd\  zdy  for  rd\  etc.,  such  changes  depending  simply  on 
the  alteration  of  diacritical  points.  Ibdiihi  remarks  that 
only  clever  people  could  do  this. 

^  Cf.  Bai<}awi,  Commentaiy.  '  Mtutafraf,  i,  p.  55, 
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It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  eveo  allowing  for 
^ammad  being  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  ^'dn  to 
choose  a  title  from  it,  such  a  uae  of  this  phiase  would  be 
inappropriate.  The  people  spoken  of  in  Qur.  iv,  128,  are 
placed  in  an  inferior  position,  while  the  poems  ate  really 
placed  in  a  superior  position  by  being  specially  selected. 
In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  when  well-known  phrases 
aie  used  as  titles,  their  users  do  not  always  take  care  to  see 
that  they  are  used  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  in  the  original 
context. 

Phrases  obviously  taken  from  the  Qur 'an  are  quite 
conmion  as  titles  of  books,  although  their  meaning  is  not 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  passages  from  which  they  are 
quoted.  One  meets  the  title  Fasl  al-^ildh  (xxxviii,  19) 
used  for  a  gianmiar  and  for  a  book  on  the  freedom  of  women. 
Alrlu'lu'  al-Tnaknun  (Ivi,  22)  is  the  title  of  a  book  on  legal 
questions  concerning  marriage.  Majma'  al  Bahrain  (zriii,  59) 
is  the  title  of  a  book  of  maqamas  '  and  of  a  book  on  traditions 
of  the  gkanb  class.  Muhammad  'Abduh  called  his  periodical 
Al-'urtua  cU-wuthqa  (ii,  257 ;  xxxi,  21).  In  none  of  these 
titles  does  the  phrase  uaed  have  exactly  the  same  sense  as 
it  has  in  its  original  context,  and  yet  there  is  sufficient 
connection  to  make  its  use  allowable,  or  understandable. 
Even  pious  Muslims  seem  to  feel  no  objection  to  such  uses  of 
phrases  from  their  sacred  book,  and  so  it  is  perfectly  possible 
that  the  explanation  of  Qammad's  title  for  his  collection 
of  poems  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  Qur'an. 
It  is  a  point  which  one  cannot  prove,  just  as  one  cannot  prove 
the  correctness  of  any  of  the  other  explanations ;  but  the 
suggestion  is  made  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the  name 
Al-Mu'aUaqal. 
270.  Jaues  Robson. 

'  Thii  book,  as  also  the  gmmmar  called  Fofl  al-ikilib,  ia  by  NI(ff  al- 

Yozaji,  who  waa  a  Christian ;   but  as  most  of  his  readen  were  bonnd  to 
be  Hualims,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  choose  a  title  calcnlated  to  oflmd 
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The  tablet  communicated  here  was  purchased  from  a 
dealer,  A.  Graham,  21a  Waterloo  Street,  Hove,  Sussex.  It 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Doreen  de  Labilliere, 
Methley  Rectory,   Leeds. 

It  is  from  Umma  and  of  extraordinary  interest,  since 
ziz-an  is  classified  with  gig  {kibatu)  "  wheat ".  This  carries 
the  problem  of  identifying  ziz-an^  Syriac  ziznd,  Greek  zizanion, 
Jewish-Aramaic  zdnin,  z6ndid,  Arabic  zawdn,  zuwwdn,  zutodn 
a  step  farther.  Sjrriac  ziznd  and  the  loan  forms  in  Taimudic 
and  late  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Greek  are  usually  derived  from 
a  root  z-w-n  or  z-y-riy  whence  a  form  *zanzany  *zinzin  >  ziznd 
is  posited  by  analogy  with  keknd  >  kenkend,  etc.,  Low, 
Die  Flora  der  Juden,  i,  728,  and  he  will  admit  no  connection 
with  Babylonian  zizu  "emmer,  triticum  dicoccum''  from 
Sumerian  ztz  =  kundiUy  Sjrr.  kunncUhdy  now  proved  to  be 
**  emmer,  small  spelt "  by  Egyptian  archaeology,  Hroznjf, 
Getreide,  26.  This  etymology  was  abandoned  in  the  second 
edition  of  Brockelmann's  Syriac  Lexicon,  where,  following  a 
suggestion  by  Jensen,  OLZ.,  1924,  55,  ziznd  is  now  derived 
from  a  Babylonian  zizdnu  =  rd^u,  the  latter  word  being 
identified  with  Hebrew  t^K*)  r^'^,  r6§  **a  poisonous  plant". 
Jensen  does  not  say  that  ziznd  =  r6i,  but  Brockelmann, 
iex.*,  does  so  and  quotes  Jensen  wrongly.  Jensen's  argument 
is  based  upon  zi-za-nu  gloss  on  **Kur,  CT,,  25,  6,  13,  and 
ra-a-zUy  gloss  on  ^Kur,  CT,,  25,  6,  12.  Also  upon  Kur  (zi-za- 
nu)  =  SU.,  i.e.  zizdnu y  Ass.y  523,  iii,  25,  and  Kur  (ra-a-Su) 
=  rdiu,  ibid.,  27.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  two  titles 
of  a  mountain  god  have  anything  to  do  with  Sumerian 
ziz-an  "  a  kind  of  emmer  wheat ''  or  with  the  Hebrew  plant 
r6'if,  r6L  Cf.  N.Pr.  Ibi-zi-za-ruiy  where  zizana  is  a  divine  name, 
Ranke,  Personal  Names,  90.  The  assumption  that  these  two 
titles  are  plant  names  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  to  regard 
this  evidence  as  final  is  going  too  far  for  an  entry  in  a 
standard  dictionary. 

The  only  apparently  certain  evidence  for  zizdnu  "  a  kind  of 
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emmer  wheat "  is  a-na  ziz-an-ni  "  for  emmer  wheat ",  Clay, 
PBS.,  ii*,  116,  13,  cited  by  Hrozn:?,  Getreide,  63,  note  1. 
It  is,  in  fact,  almost  certain  that  a  Babylonian  word  zizdnu, 
zizannu  for  "  emmei  "  did  exist.  Although  Syriac  ztsna  and 
Greek  zizanion  aie  definitely  known  to  be  lolium  "damel, 
tare  ",  this  must  be  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  original 
Sumerian  ziz-an,  which  is  now  proved  to  be  a  kind  of  wheat 
or,  at  least,  an  emmer  wheat  classified  as  wheat  in  the  tablet 
here.  Moreover,  ziz  "emmer"  is  constantly  distinguished 
ziz-an,  ztz-an-na,  ziz-a-na,  ziz-a-an,  a  fact  already  noted  by 
Hrozny,  Getreide,  75-9.  He  regards  ziz-an  as  "  shelled 
emmer  ",  i.e.  ziz  with  the  husk  removed.  This  is  extremely 
improbable,  ziz-an  occurs  in  a  Hst  of  grains  as  early  as  the 
Fara  period,  Deimel,  Fara,  ii,  20,  Rev.,  v,  11,  and  is  the  only 
form  used  until  the  end  of  the  Dungi  period.  In  fact,  xizanna, 
ziz-a-an  are  corrupt  Babylonian  forms.  Hrozn;?  cited  a  la^ 
number  of  texts  where  ziz  is  distinguished  from  ziz-an,  ziz-a-an, 
although  the  syllabaries  translate  both  by  kunaSu  "  emmer, 
two-grained  wheat ".  The  text  published  here  also 
distinguishes  these  two  grains.  See  also  Contenau,  TexUt 
CunHJormes,  v,  5670,  col.  i,  212,  gig  "wheat",  and  ziz-an, 
in  the  total  all  given  as  Se  "  grain  ". 

The  Mischna,  Kilaim,  i,  1,  says  that  kiaim(n)  "wheat" 
and  zdnin  are  not  accounted  diverse  kinds  of  grain,  and  the 
Talmud,  Jerusalem  Gemara,  in  its  comment  on  Kilaim,  i,  1, 
says  that  z6nin  is  a  kind  of  wheat.  Maimonides,  commenting 
on  Kilaim,  i,  1,  also  says  that  z6nin  is  a  kind  of  wheat,* 
Anu-k,  or  the  Talmudic  Lexicon  of  Nathan  Romi,  edited  by 
Kohut,  iii,  3066,  says  that  the  seeds  of  kdnin  are  black,  and 
that  it  is  found  among  wheat.  Kohut,  ibid.,  suggests  nigelia 
"  fennel  ".  It  ia  obvious  that  ziz-an  must  be  the  origin  of  all 
these  Aramaic  and  Arabic  words,'  and  of  the  Greek  zizanion, 
although  an  Accadian  loanword  zizSnu  is  not  very  satisfactorily 
documented. 

'  Danby,  Tht  Muchna,  28,  tmnBlateg  "  tares  "  after  the  uaual  tntditkOi 
4nd  coEninents  *'  bearded  darnel ". 

*  L6w,  Flora  dtr  Jvdeii,  i,  729,  cites  also  an  Arabic  form  zUdn. 
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The  word  in  Sumerian  and  Babylonian  certainly  did  not 
mean  "  tare,  darnel  ",  however  the  Aramaic  people  may  have 
used  the  loanword.  It  is  clearly  a  kind  of  spelt  wheat  of  inferior 
quality.    The  tablet  is  here  translated  with  notes. 

1.  38  royal  gur  +  210  siluy  barley  {Se). 

2.  On  the  case  tablet  of  Ur-  *Sara.^ 

3.  13  ffur  barley  {Se)  on  the  tablet  of  Adda. 

4.  2  ffur  emmer  (z(z)  [on  the  tablet]  of  Lii-bal-Sig.* 

5.  8  gur  +  30  sila  barley  meal  {zid-Se), 

6.  on  the  tablet  of  Ld-inim-ni. 

7.  8gur+  192  sila  barley  {Se), 

8.  grain  of  the  soldiers  ; 

9.  the  second  year  *  ;  it  has  been  placed  on  order  for  them. 

^  i.e.  cliarged  to  the  account  of  Ur-shara.  jfag-dub  =  sipH,  letter  in  an 
envelope,  CT.  12,  33,  K,  2034,  Rev.  ii,  2.  The  witnesses  to  a  iag-dub-ba-ha 
**  case  tablet  **,  Genouillac,  Inventaire,  ii,  3532,  9.  gtib-ri  iag-dub-ba 
"  duplicate  of  a  case  tablet  ",  4710,  Rev.  6.  A  letter  is  called  /fag-dub-bap 
T08.  iv,  131.  iag-dub-dS-ds,  case  tablets  in  pairs,  duplicates,  Hussey, 
Harvard,  i,  2,  Obv.  i,  3  ;  3,  i,  4  ;  16,  Rev.  viii,  3.  dub  =  ^ipH,  CT.  11,  29 
A  40 ;  12,  14  A  4,  after  latnH  ''  to  enclose  *\  iag'dvb  "  the  interior  of  a 
tablet  ".  Two  forms  of  this  verb,  sapH,  sdpu  "  to  cover,  enclose,  wrap  ** 
exist,  stpu,  si^pu,  letter,  Arabic  aabijaiun,  is  derived  from  sdpu.  sapH  "  to 
colour,  overlay  with  paint  '*  is  the  same  verb.  A  secondary  dissimilated 
form  is  sabU  "to  wrap",  MakM,  vii,  68;  Weissbach,  BA.,  iv,  161-2. 
dup-pi  sa-pi-ti  "  a  case  tablet  ",  Ebeling,  KAJI.  122,  4r-6.  Deimel,  Lezikon, 
p.  748,  100,  confused  the  noun  sipH  with  the  verb  sapH, 

*  Sig  =  ^»^]^.  The  same  name  is  written  with  Sig  =  ST^yrffr 
Legrain,  Ur,  24,  3  ;  26,  6.  Ld-bal-Sig,  Schneidner,  Drehem,  p.  30. 

'  mu-ki'2-Su.  This  expression  mu-ki'2-^  is  certainly  equivalent  to 
mu-ki-4,  5,  6,  up  to  31,  in  the  dates  of  Rim-Sin,  "  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  etc., 
year  *'  (after  he  captured  Isin),  Thureau-Dangin,  Chronologie  des  Dynasties 
de  Sumer  et  d^Accad,  9-10.  It  is  also  equivalent  to  mu-ui-sa  ki-lS  Isinna, 
(ki)  bandib  "  Eighteenth  year  after  he  captured  Isin  *',  and  to  mu-ui-sa 
S'kam  "  Fifth  year  after ",  8AK.  237-8,  and  to  mu4kam-ma  "  Fourth 
year  (after)  ",  Chronologie,  6,  62,  etc.  A  similar  formula  is  the  double  date 
ffi«-^  ki  10  Isinna{ki)  bandib  "  The  year  eight  (of  Hammurabi  ?)  is  (year) 
10  of  (i.e.  after)  the  capture  of  Isin  ",  BA.  27,  80.  This  same  ki  in  the  double 
date  cited  BA.  27,  81,  mu-ki-lS-kam.  mu-ki-4-kam,  therefore,  has  the  same 
sense  as  mU'4-kam  "  fourth  year  ",  and  mu-ui-sa  ki-4  **  year  after,  fourth  ** ; 
hence  mu-ki-4-iu  =  mU'ki-4-kam.  ki-iu  must  be  a  compound  preposition 
and  when  used  with  numbers  it  has  the  force  of  an  ordinal,  precisely  as 
4^m  <  4-kam  ;  a  form,  ki-4-kam  is,  therefore,  a  hybrid.  ki-2-Sii,  AUotte 
de  la  Fuye,  Documents  Pre-Sargoniques,  220,  i,  6 ;  ii,  5,  means  "  second 
time  ",  i.e.  2-dm.    Apparently  this  form  of  the  ordinal  cannot  be  used  for 
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Here  zid  "flour,  meal"  is  included  with  ie  "barley", 
butSj^ur  +  30st7a,  chained  to £i<-tntm-ni,  line 6, 13 ignored. 
The  total,  line  23,  i»  made  up  from : — 

2guT  (line  4).    ziz. 

ZguT         180«i7a(linell).    ziz. 


5  ffur         180  sHa  ziz. 
The  total,  line  24,  is  made  up  from  : — 

2gur         170  siJa  (line  12).    Wheat. 
3  gur  90  sila  (line  13).    ztz-on 


5  guT        260  eila,  gig,  wheat. 
In  the  total  no  account  is  taken  of  dates  (line  15)  and  of 
beer  (line  17). 
279,  S.  Lanodon. 
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The  long  and  eagerly  awaited  Maralbashi  Saka  Texts 
have  now  been  published  by  Professor  Sten  Eonow,  Ein  Never 
Saka-DialeU,  Sitzuvgsb.  d.  pretiss.  Akad.  d.  Wiasens.,  1935. 
Only  one  who  has  seen  something  of  the  early  stages  in 
the  decipherment  can  realize  the  difiiculties  successfully 
overcome.  Though  bo  modestly  sent  forth  as  but  a  first 
attempt,  it  is  likely  that  most  of  the  results  will  be  final. 
It  is  a  remarkable  and  admirable  achievement. 

Here  I  should  like  to  diacuBs  one  point :  the  problem  of  the 
Brahml  sign  +.  Professor  Konow,  p.  776,  remarks :  "  Siegling 
hat  mir  weiter  mitgeteilt,  dase  Miiller  die  beiden  ersten 
Zeichen  der  Liste  in  uigurischen  Brahmitexten  wiedergefonden 
hatte,  wo  sie  f  iir  z,  das  stinmihafte  s,  bzw.  fiir  y,  die  stimmhafte 
gutturale  Frikative,  stehen."  Following  this  he  has  adopted 
y  to  represent  this  Brahmi  sign. 

There  is  here  some  misunderstanding.  In  1904  H.  Stonner, 
a  Sanskritiat  and  (as  is  evident  from  the  article  itself) 
unfamiliar  with  Turkish  studies,  published  in  the  Sitzungsb. 
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of  the  Berlin  Academy  a  paper  entitled  ''  Zentralasiatische 
Sanskrittexte  in  Brahmlschrift  aus  Idikutdahri,  Chinesisch- 
Turkestan.  I.  Nebst  Anhang :  Uigorische  Fragmente  in 
Brahmlschrift."  In  this  paper  he  gave  a  photograph  of  a 
Turkish-Sanskrit  bilingual  in  Brahml  script,  together  with  a 
list  of  words,  Turkish  and  Sanskrit,  partly  from  unpublished 
materials.  The  sign  here  discussed  occurs  in  this  list  with 
palatal  vowels  five  times  and  once  with  velar  vowels.  To 
anyone  familiar  with  the  elements  of  Turkolog}'  this  gives 
at  once  two  values  for  the  sign  :  (1)  palatal  g  (which  may  be 
indicated  by  g,  g\  or  gy) ;  (2)  velar  g  presumably  fricative 
(which  may  be  rendered  by  y).  Stonner  states  that  F.  W.  K. 
Miiller  had  established  the  phonetic  value  of  the  sign  as  ya, 
p.  1288,  but  this  is  probably  a  misunderstanding,  and  is 
contradicted  by  the  material  Stonner  himself  published, 
although  his  transcriptions  show  that  he  had  not  understood 
the  Turkish  system  of  consonants. 

From  the  Turkish  side,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  sign 
has  two  values  (palatal  and  velar  voiced  guttural),  and  that 
there  is  a  statistical  (and  hence  uncertain)  probability  in 
favour  of  its  palatal  character.^ 

Linguistic  evidence  on  the  Iranian  side  is  therefore  all  that 
remains  to  decide  which  of  these  two  values,  if  either,  the  sign 
had  in  the  Saka  texts.  Happily  the  evidence  seems  sufficient. 
Professor  Konow  by  adopting  the  second  value,  the  velar 
voiced  fricative,  obtained  readings  such  as  suyandi,  jfiyandi 
3  pi.  pres.  from  the  verbal  bases  sauk-  *'  to  bum  "  and  pak- 
"  to  cook  ".  Such  forms  are  isolated  in  the  whole  range  of 
Iranian  languages  and  also  of  Old  Indian.  In  all  verbal  bases 
with  final  guttural  the  palatalized  6  j  occur  before  the  ending 
-anti  of  the  3  pi.  In  the  closely  related  Khotanese  Saka  this 
is  equally  the  case.  The  two  verbs  are  here  sujs-  and  pajs-. 
Such  forms  lie,  therefore,  open  to  the  gravest  suspicion. 

^  It  should  be  noted  in  Stonner's  list  that  tarqarqvluq  has  the  suffix 
-qyluq,  which  elsewhere  is  transcribed  -yulvY :  palatal  -gUlUg  (Bang, 
Ung,  Jb.,  vii,  37).  But  the  suffix  -lUj  is  in  the  Brahmi  script  written  with  the 
sign  under  discussion.  Henro  we  have  the  significant  opposition  -lug  :  lUg, 
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All,  however,  is  right,  if  we  adopt  approximately  the  first 
Turkish  value,  palatal  g.  We  may  write  g,  according  to  the 
system  used  for  the  new  signs  in  the  "  Tocharian  "  Brahml 
alphabet,  as  the  voiced  sound  corresponding  to  k.  We  have 
then  p'gandi,  sugandi. 

The  sign  occurs  also  in  aphvgam*ne  (a  verb  with  final 
guttural),  bgidi  (proper  name),  biged-  and  ged-  (cf.  Khot. 
Saka  jMJiste ' '  he  begged  " ) ,  61^0,  cegvtki  (proper  name),  dzagya, 
ga,  ffo,  gi,  gu,  (cf.  Khot.  Saka  j'u)  garagamnca  (cf.  Khot.  Saka 
jiajaruiya),  gudna,  Ichogana  (cf.  Khot.  Saka  Kkooa,  name  of  a 
people),  ma^'  (cf.  Khot.  Saka  mdje),  nargana  (proper  name), 
ydnagada  (proper  name).  From  the  proper  names  nothing 
can  be  deduced.  The  other  words  support  this  value  of  the 
sign,  so  far  as  corresponding  forms  are  known. 

The  system  of  sounds  is  then  as  follows  : — 

Maralbashi  Saka.  Khotanese  Saka. 

k  k  c  ck  ta  k  ky  c  ch  ts  tc 

9  gj  ^^  9  99  9y  3  3» 


'  It  is  not  posaible  in  the  documents  to  be  certtin  of  the  e 
gya,  oving  to  the  ajmilaritf  of  Buch  an  ak^ra  to  uu.  It  need,  however, 
mean  no  more  than  a  Beeond  way  of  oipreaaing  palatal  g.  If  vMdifi  were 
read  in  pUce  of  gyaidya,  it  would  be  possible  to  compare  Om.  vSidaai 
"  nobleman  ",  At.  aadah,  PaitC  viizda,  ParadT  yazd  "  fat  ",  or  to  think  of 
a  short  form  of  A  riavtad. 

ZS9.  H.  W.  Bailby. 
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FONDATION    DE    GOEJE 

1.  Depuis  novembre  1934  le  Conseil  n'a  pas  subi  de 
modifications  et  est  ainsi  compost  :  MM.  C.  Snouck  Hurgronje 
(pr&ident),  Tj.  de  Boer,  J.  L.  Palache,  Paul  Scholten  et 
A.  J.  Wensinck  (secr^taire-tr^sorier). 

2.  Le  Conseil  espere  pouvoir  commencer  sous  peu 
rimpression  d'un  texte  relatif  a  la  geographic  mMi^vale  de 
I'Espagne  pr^par^  par  M.  E.  Levi — Provenjal  k  Alger,  ainsi 
que  d'une  ^tude  sur  les  variantes  textuelles  du  Coran  par 
M.  A.  Jeffery  au  Caire.  En  outre  des  negotiations  ont  et6 
ouvertes  sur  la  publication  d'un  texte  de  Ibn  al-Modjawir 
par  M.  Lofgren  k  Upsala. 

3.  Des  dix  publications  de  la  Fondation  il  reste  un  certain 
nombre  d'exemplaires  qui  sont  mis  en  vente  au  profit  de  la 
Fondation,  chez  Tediteur  E.  J.  Brill,  aux  prix  marques : — 

(i)  The  Hamdsa  of  al-Buhturl^  photographic  reproduction 
of  the  MS. . . .  with  indexes  by  R.  Geyer  and  D.  S.  Margoliouth 
(1909),  /.  96 ;  (ii)  The  Fdkhir  of  al-Mufaddal  ibn  Salama, 
ed.  C.  A.  Storey  (1915),  /.  6 ;  (iii)  I.  (Joldziher,  Streitschrift 
des  Gdzati  gegen  die  Bdtinijja-Sekte  (1916),  /.  4.50 ;  (iv) 
Bar  Hebraeus's  Book  of  the  Dove,  transl.  by  A.  J.  Wensinck 
(1919),  /.  4.50 ;  V.  C.  van  Arendonk,  De  opkomst  van  het 
Zaidietische  Imamaat  in  Yemen  (1919),/.  6  ;  (vi)  L  Groldziher, 
Die  Richtungen  der  islamischen  Koranauslegung  (1920), 
/.  10  ;  (vii)  Averroes,  Die  Epitome  Obersetzt .  .  .  von  S.  van  den 
Bergh  (1924),  /.  7.50 ;  (viii)  Les  "  livres  des  chevaux "  de 
Hiiam  b.  al-Kalbi  et  Muh.  b.  aUAWdbi,  publics  par  G.  Levi 
Delia  Vida  (1927),  /.  5  ;  (ix)  D.  van  der  Meulen  and  H.  von 
Wifismann,  Hadramaut  (1932),  /.  9 ;  (x)  at-Taban,  Kitab 
Ihtildf  al'Fuqahd\  Das  Konstantinopler  Fragment  heraus- 
gegeben  von  J.  Schacht  (1933),  /.  4.80. 

Leidek. 

Notfembre,  1935. 
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REVIEWS    OF   BOOKS 

Die  Idee  der  SchOpfung  in  per  vedischen  Literatur. 
By  Earl  A.  Scharbau.  Eine  religionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung  uber  den  friiliindischen  Theismus.  9^  x  6J, 
pp.  X  +  176.  Stuttgart :  W.  Kohlhammer,  1932. 
KM.  7,  50. 

"  He  who  wishes  to  renew  in  himself  the  world-picture  of 
the  Brahmaii^is  must  be  ready  to  give  up  his  own  mode  of 
thought  and  must  enter  into  this  flowing,  constantly  changing, 
whirling  mass  of  contradictions  "  (Oldenberg,  Weltanschauung 
der  Brdhmanatextey  p.  96). 

In  considering  Scharbau's  book  one  naturally  compares  it 
with  Oldenberg's.  Each  contains  an  overwhelming  number 
of  quotations  (often  in  conflict  with  one  another  !)  from  texts 
of  that  continuous  literature  which  reaches  from  the  J^gveda 
to  the  time  of  the  Upanisads.  In  both  there  are  references 
to  all  theological  prescientific  science  (Oldenberg's  Vomnssen- 
sdiaftUcJie  Wissenschaft)  to  problems  of  Substance,  Unity, 
Time,  Sacrifice,  Magic,  and  so  on.  Scharbau  is  right  in  giving 
his  work  so  large  a  frame,  if  he  wishes  to  approach  the  problem 
of  the  Indian  theory  of  Creation,  a  mystery  which,  to  Western 
thinkers,  seems  to  have  no  connection  with  this  complex  of 
physical  categories. 

Into  this  chaos  of  problems  and  unconnected  utterances 
Scharbau  tries  to  bring  order  by  assuming  the  positive  theo- 
logical standpoint  of  the  West :  he  accentuates  sayings  with 
a  vague  theistic  tendency  within  the  super-personal  con- 
ceptions to  which  he  refers. 

Scharbau  prefers  those  early  Yedic  and  kUe  Upanisadic 
quotations,  in  which  **  Kathenotheism "  (constancy  of 
attributes,  but  change  of  personality)  or  late  "  apara  vidya  " 
(personal  mode  of  expression  from  pedagogic  reasons)  gives 
a  kind  of  personal  idea  about  the  Divine.  Here,  too,  however, 
as  his  citations  show,  the  personal  form  (he)  often  yields 

JBA8.   JANUAKT  1936.  7 
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in  the  same  sentence  to  the  impersonal  form  (it).  In  India, 
the  attempt  is  made  to  grasp  the  Divine  in  one,  or  rather 
in  a  manifold  personal  form. 

"  The  person  is  designated  as  the  source  of  power,  the  sea 
of  energy,  the  centre  "  (Scharbaa,  p.  9).  God  ia,  according 
to  Scharbau,  the  primary  conception  which  expresBes  itself 
now  as  something  impersonal  and  dynamic,  now  as  something 
personal  (p.  10).  To  the  author  dynamism  seems  to  be  included 
in  the  person,  whilst  other  interpreters  (among  them  the 
reviewer,  cf.  my  Studien  zur  Eigenart  indischen  Denkena, 
Tuebingen,  1930,  passim,  esp,  p.  36  ff.)  regard  the  peraonal 
representation  as  only  one  and  not  a  recurring  expression 
of  the  dynamical  Divine.  Indian  mentality  which  leads  us 
on  and  vanishes  at  the  touch  of  our  Western  precision  and 
definition,  affords  scope  for  both  interpretations ;  the  imper- 
sonal expression  of  the  Divine  in  the  powers  of  nature  seems 
to  me,  however,  to  be  the  one  emphasized  by  the  Scriptnres. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  when  a  text  is  confined  chiefly 
to  impersonal  metaphors,  the  author  seeks  a  personal  definitioa 
of  the  Divine.  So,  on  page  7,  he  gives  a  theistic  interpretation 
of  Ka.  Up.,  ii,  23  and  believes  he  can  bring  in  a  divine-hmnaa 
primordial  being  wherever  the  vague  conception  of  the  Purusa 
is  mentioned. 

Even  if  we  concede  Scharbau's  method  of  basing  his  argu- 
ments on  the  outer  borders  of  the  conception  of  the  Divine 
and  if  we  try  to  follow  his  accentuation  of  the  personal  form, 
we  continually  come  up  against  attributes  of  this  Creator-God, 
which  are  alien  to  the  occidental  conception  of  His  personality. 
The  creator  is  immanent  in  his  creation,  and  the  forms  of 
creation  are,  as  it  were,  materializations,  congealments  (mOrtis  1} 
which  come  forth  just  as  single  streams  of  lava  pour  &om  a 
seething  volcanic  mass  and  become  petrified  in  single  forms 
(cf.  the  designation  of  single  things  as  "  prthak  ",  "  tanii  ", 
"  murti  ").  Scharbau  explains  these  emanations  as  bcing^ 
the  conscious  will  of  a  creator  (p.  107).  As  proof  he  adduces 
that  (as  in  the  Hymn  of  Creation,  R.V.,  x,  129}  kama,  desire. 
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is  the  impulse  of  creation.  But  it  is  just  here  that  the  reference 
to  the  person  of  a  conscious  creator  is  noticeably  wanting. 

"  In  the  beginning  was  the  one  thing  "  (neuter),  says  the 
hymn  (JR.F.,  x,  129,  6) ;  the  gods  are  emphatically  on  this 
(empirical)  side  of  creation,  and  at  the  conclusion  doubt  is 
expressed  as  to  whether  or  not  the  world  has  ever  been 
created,  and  whether  he  who  watches  over  it  (but  has  not 
made  it !)  can  have  knowledge  of  it.  Thus  the  hymn  itself 
suggests  that  the  incentive  for  creation,  kama,  is  an  unconscious 
creative  force. 

Again,  all  those  accounts,  in  giving  as  motive  of  creation 
the  will  of  the  Adipurusa,  attribute  to  him  qualities  not  in 
accordance  with  our  Western  ideas  of  person.  The  Indian 
God  creates  either  to  put  an  end  to  His  isolation  (loneliness), 
to  dissect  Himself  into  a  plurality  (Sch.,  p.  84),  or  He  creates 
by  emanating  from  Himself  original  matter  and  transforms 
this  primordial  substance  back  again  into  a  personal  purusa 
as  the  first  creature. 

Hardly  in  agreement  with  the  occidental  conception  of  a 
Creator  is  the  Indian  doctrine  of  the  limited  life  of  the  Creator- 
god  (Sch.,  p.  96)  and  the  idea  of  creation  treated  by  Scharbau 
(p.  170),  the  doctrine  that  the  ruler  and  God  creates  out  of — 
and  beyond — Himself  an  idea,  the  law,  which  is  binding  not 
only  for  the  creatures,  but  also  for  Him,  the  highest  being 
of  aU. 

The  verbs,  pregnant  with  meaning,  which  describe  the 
act  of  Creation,  do  not  suggest  a  conscious  and  deliberate 
creation  by  a  personal  God.  Srj  and  its  synonyms  vi-skar, 
vy-ud-kram,  syand,  sam-pra-sru  mean  issuing  of  a  fluid, 
an  unconscious  emanation.  Note  how  this  is  opposed  in 
Sankhya-karika  to  the  principle  of  barren  intelligence  (=  God); 
there  creation  is  only  caused  by  the  primeval  matter.  In 
Sankhya-karika  57  this  is  illustrated  by  the  metaphor  of 
the  unconscious  forming  of  milk-secretion  in  the  cow  at  the 
required  time. 

On  p.  108  Scharbau  shows  how  behind  all  polarity  stands 
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aa  unity  tKe  vaguely  designated  figure  of  Frajapati,  and  in 
the  context  he  speaks  of  the  highest  being  preflerring  its 
oneness  yet  undergoii^  constant  and  infinite  traDsmntations. 
This  could  be  called  a  "  dynamic  "  rathei  than  a  "  static  " 
monism. 

Schaibau  speaks  of  the  Original  Spirit  which  is  divided 
into  the  polarity  of  God  and  World  and  athet  antitheaiB. 

Those  who  do  not  beheve  in  the  original  central  idea  of 
a  person  in  Indian  cosmogonies  can  follow  Scharbau  un- 
hesitatingly in  these  expositions. 

He  who  consideiB,  to  a  higher  degree  than  Scharbau,  the 
Cosmic,  not  the  Personal,  essential  to  ancient  Indian  thought, 
will  welcome  his  final  conception  of  the  Atma-Puru^  as  a 
cosmic  organism.  This,  however,  seems  to  me  even  balder 
to  reconcile  with  Scharbau 's  own  theistic  outlook. 

The  difficult  occidental  development  of  the  term  "  Emana- 
tion "  should  not  lead  us  to  reject  its  applicability  to  the 
Indian  doctrine  of  creation.  If  only  we  could  leam  to  get 
over  the  narrow  bounds  of  abstract  definition  and  to  Cathom 
the  sense  of  words,  and  if  only  we  would  endeavour  not 
always  to  think  in  occidental  categories  when  studying  a 
culture  of  so  different  an  origin  as  that  of  tropical  India  1 

Not  prejudiced  in  details,  Scharbau  proves  his  gift  of 
interpretation  in  explaining  the  single  terms  of  Indian  religions 
and  philosophy. 

By  giving  prominence  to  the  older  meaning  which  in  India 
never  has  been  lost,  and  thus  restoring  the  original  concrete 
background  to  terms  which  seemingly  have  become  abstract, 
Scharbau  succeeds  through  casual  hints  in  bringing  us  nearer 
to  Indian  fundamental  ideas.  One  is  glad  to  find  "  karma  " 
translated  by  "  action  "  and  "  movement  "  according  to 
physics  (of.,  too,  the  later  Yai^ika-system).  This  I  consider 
the  leading  idea,  too,  in  the  so-called  "  Ethics  "  of  the  folly 
developed  Karma-doctrine.  Farther  on  Scharbau  points  out 
(p.  46  f.)  that  the  definition  of  the  world  is  given  by  the 
term  itself :  jagat  (continuously  going).  Further  he  aocoeeds 
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in  showing  that  the  Indian  conception  of  time  depends  on 
the  primary  conception  of  sjxice  when  he  traces  (p.  89  ff.) 
the  time-terms  "  agre  "  and  **  murdhni  "  back  to  their  origin 
in  measures  of  space.  Agra,  the  point,  is  the  beginning, 
before  Creation  dissolves  into  broad  multiformity. 

It  should  be  underlined  that  Scharbau  on  one  occasion,  in 
order  not  to  give  the  idea  of  "  Maya  "  as  **  illusion  ",  connects 
the  term  with  its  verbal  root  md,  to  measure.  (Among 
other  passages  the  Varupa-Hymn,  JR.F.,  v,  85,  5,  alludes  to 
this.)  One  might  perhaps  go  even  farther  than  Scharbau 
(Maya  as  illusion  I  Scharbau,  p.  157).  Everything  measurable 
{mdya)  is  limited  and  bound  to  form  {murti),  inferior  in  time 
and  value  to  the  a-vyaktam,  the  unlimited  original  basis. 

Another  lucky  perception  of  Scharbau  that  even  goes 
beyond  some  special  linguistic  explanations :  At  the  end 
of  his  numerous  quotations  and  expositions  Scharbau  arrives 
(p.  174)  at  the  important  conclusion  that  the  ancient  Indian 
spirit  (backed  by  visible  nature)  gives,  along  with  apparently 
negative  conceptions  of  age  and  death,  a  fundamentally 
positive  outlook  on  the  world  as  the  given  facts. 

After  expressing  some  doubts  about  Scharbau's  general 
outlook  and  praising  most  of  his  detailed  research,  we  may 
revert  to  Oldenberg's  judgment  quoted  at  the  beginning : 
**  We  find  in  this  Vedic  literature  (and  also  in  the  later 
*  sjTstematic '  literature  of  India)  a  flowing  together  of  our 
Western  ideas,  an  interweaving  of  contradictions." 

India  forces  us  to  give  up  our  own  modes  of  thought  if 
we  wish  to  get  near  her.  All  our  Western  ideas  are  found 
there,  too,  as  possible,  partial  notions ;  regarded  as  final 
notions,  none  of  these  provides  a  serviceable  common 
denominator. 

We  Western  scholars  may,  from  a  pedagogic  point  of  view, 
regret  these  difficulties.   All  our  finest  instruments,  contrived 
for  the  dissection  of  Western  thought,  in  this  case,  refuse  to 
do  their  work. 
927.  Betty  Heimann. 
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Education  in  Ancient  India.  By  A.  S.  Altekab.  7J  X  4}, 
pp.  viii  +  386.  BenarcB  :  The  Indian  Book-Shop,  1934. 
Rs.  3. 

In  this  volume.  Dr.  Altekar  has  collected  all  the  referencea 
to  Education  and  its  effect  on  Indian  character  that  he  could 
find  in  ancient  Hindu  and  Buddhist  literature  as  well  as  in 
tlie  writings  of  such  authorities  as  Megasthenea  (300  B.c.) 
and  AI-Birui^  (a.d.  1000),  so  that  his  inquiry  covers  the  whole 
of  the  Hindu  period  till  a.d.  1200  when  tiie  Moslem  conquest 
of  Northern  India  was  completed  by  the  occupation  of  Bengal. 
This  material  he  groups  into  ten  chapters,  the  first  five  being 
concerned  with  the  educational  life,  and  currictila  in  force, 
during  the  period  in  question,  while  the  remainiug  three 
chapters  deal  respectively  with  educational  centres  and 
institutions,  such  as  Takshaiila,  Nalanda,  Vikrama^ila,  and 
Ennayiram  Temple  College  (in  South  Arcot) ;  Society,  State 
and  Education ;  and  Aims  and  Ideals,  and  Achievements 
and  Failures, 

Being  essentially  a  source  book,  with  a  strong  ritual  interest. 
Dr.  Altekar's  volume  is  not  very  easy  reading ;  but  it  will 
certainly  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  reference  book  for 
anyone  making  a  serious  study  of  the  subject.  Those  who 
prefer  their  information  to  be  presented  in  more  popular  form* 
will  probably  find  Professor  N.  N.  Mazumder's  A  History  of 
Education  in  Ancient  India,  Macmillan,  Calcutta,  1917,  more 
acceptable,  especially  as  it  also  makes  a  very  successful 
attempt  to  explain,  in  terms  of  modem  ped^;ogic  theory, 
the  results  of  education,  down  to  the  close  of  the  ancient  period 
of  India.  In  common  with  more  recent  authorities,  such  as 
the  author  of  Part  I  of  the  Cambridge  Shorter  History  of 
India,  Prof.  Mazumder  regards  this  period  as  ending  with 
the  anarchy  that  followed  the  death  of  Harsha  in  a.d.  647. 

While  in  Europe  the  arts  and  sciences  chiefly  owed  their 
development  to  the  necessity  of  satisfying  material  needs,  in 
India,  where  the  climate  and  fertile  soil  have  always  made  the 
struggle  for  existence  an  easy  one,  rehgion  played  tiie  leading 
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part  in  developing  a  particular  type  of  philosophy,  law,  and 
education.  Dr.  Altekar  does  not  seem  to  have  come  across 
Professor  Maziimder*s  book,  though  it  was  utilized  by  the 
writers  of  the  Sadler  Commission  Report  in  1918  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  both  he  and  Professor  Mazumder  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion,  namely,  that  the — ^largely  subconscious — aim  of 
education  in  ancient  India  was  the  attainment  of  religious 
And  social  efficiency.  In  Dr.  Altekar's  words  (p.  326)  the  main 
desiderata  were  "  formation  of  character,  building  up  of 
personality,  preservation  of  ancient  culture,  and  the  training 
of  the  rising  generation  in  the  performance  of  social  and 
religious  duties  "  ;  but  this,  of  course,  chiefly  applies  to  the 
^*  twice-bom  ".  Very  little  is  heard  of  what  the  average  lower- 
caste  student  was  taught ;  and  while  Dr.  Altekar  may,  or  may 
not,  be  correct  in  estimating  Brahmin  literacy  in  the  time  of 
A^ka  (say,  250  B.C.)  at  75  per  cent,  his  argument  that  in 
A.D.  900  general  Uteracy  must  have  been  at  least  40  per  cent 
seems  based  more  on  sentiment  than  on  fact.  This,  however, 
will  be  readily  forgiven  in  view  of  his  otherwise  strictly 
impartial  attitude,  as  evidenced,  for  example,  by  his  remark 
that  the  absence  of  any  direction  of  education  by  Govern- 
ment in  ancient  India  was  not  an  unmixed  blessing. 

Neither  of  the  authors  are  blind  to  certain  defects  in  the 
ancient  system,  such  as  the  tendency  to  hold  reason  at  a 
discount ;  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  inculcate  patriotism, 
owing  to  the  social  structure  in  India — even  up  to  the  present 
day — being  largely  independent  of  Government ;  and  the 
obvious  tendency  of  ancient  education  to  be  deep  and 
thorough,  rather  than  broad  and  many  sided  :  but  both 
writers  quite  rightly  feel  that  the  soul-destroying  system 
of  examination  that  now  hypnotizes  the  Indian  mind  might 
possibly  be  modified  if  Government  would  only  actively 
encourage  the  establishment  of  more  institutions  like  the 
Gurukul  at  Hardwar,  in  which  ancient  traditional  practice 
is  combined  with  the  most  modern  scientific  thought. 

It  wiQ  be  understood  from  what  has  already  been  said  that  the 
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book  under  review  and  Professor  Mazomdsr's  ehortei  Bommary 
are  natural  complements  to  one  another,  and  that  both  of 
them  should  be  read  by  any  student  who  wishes  to  obtain  a 
good  idea  of  E^lucation  in  Ancient  India.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  hoped,  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  his  readers,  that,  when 
a  £resh  edition  of  his  book  is  called  for,  Dr.  Altekar  will  make 
a  vigorous  effort  to  remove  the  many  misprints  that  dis- 
figure the  first  edition. 
A.  lis.  H.  E.  Stapleton. 


The  Chinesb  :   Their  Histoby  and  Cultube.    Vol.  I,  pp. 
506.     Vol.  n,  pp.  389  and  map.    By  Kenneth  Scott 
liATOUBETTB.      The    D.     Willis    Jamea    Frofessoi     of 
Missions    and    Oriental    History    in   Yale   University. 
London :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1934.    Price  30«. 
In  his  preface  to  this  work  the  author  says  that  it  has 
been  done  because  there  was  need  for  it.   Since  Wells'  Middle 
Kingdom,  last  revised  in  the  year  1883,  there  has  been  no 
comprehensive  work  on  China  and  the  Chinese  written  in  a 
European  Language.    Professor  Latourette  has  endeavoured 
to  make  up  this  deficiency,  and  has  produced  in  two  volumes 
a  work  on  China  and  the  Chinese,  their  history  and  civiliza- 
tion, "  bringing  into  its  composition,"  as  he  himself  says, 
"  all  our  knowledge  concerning  them,  both  new  and  old." 
This  is  an  ambitious  attempt  within  the  bounds  of  some 
nine  hundred  pages.  The  author  admits  that  the  sinologist 
will  find  little  which  he  does  not  already  know  ;  yet  for  him 
it  will  be  an  accurate  and  useful  summary.    As  for  the  general 
reader,  he  hopes  the  book  will  be  of  greater  value,  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  matter  dealt  with  is  of  prime  importance  both 
to  Europe  and  America. 

A  reading  of  the  first  volume  underlines  this  last  statement : 
after  dealing  with  geography  and  its  influence  on  the  Chinese, 
eight  chapters  are  given  to  the  history  of  China  from  the 
earliest  times,  followed  by  three  chapters  dealing  with  the 
transformation    wrought  by  the  impact  of  the  Occident 
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upon  the  Orient  in  three  phases,  first,  the  wars  and  treaties 
with  the  Western  Powers ;  second,  the  slow  permeation  of 
Western  trade  and  ideas ;  and  third,  the  crumbling  of  the 
structure  of  the  old  Chinese  culture  and  indications  of  the 
new  which  is  now  beginning  to  take  its  place. 

That  astonishing  changes  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
few  years  may  be  judged  from  the  foUowing  account  given 
in  vol.  i,  p.  479: — 

"...  in  Amoy,  once  called  the  dirtiest  port  in  China,  broad, 
concrete-paved,  electric-lighted  streets  took  the  place  of 
narrow,  crooked,  rough  ones  of  other  years,  four-  and  five- 
storey  ferro-concrete  buildings  were  erected,  a  modem  sewage 
system  and  a  supply  of  rimning  water  were  installed,  parks 
and  recreation  centres  replaced  slums,  and  the  surrounding 
hillsides  were  cleared  of  graves  to  be  terraced  for  future 
residences  for  the  living." 

The  second  volmne  is  divided  up  into  eight  interesting 
chapters,  all  of  which  could  be  developed  into  books  themselves. 
They  deal  with  the  Chinese  People,  (Jovemment,  Economic 
life,  Beligion,  Social  life.  Art,  Language  and  Literature, 
and  the  last  chapter  is  a  summary.  As  can  be  seen,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  deal  with  these  subjects  fully  :  and  some  readers 
may  not  find  all  they  want.  If,  however,  they  wish  to  continue 
their  research,  each  chapter  is  provided  with  a  very  useful 
bibliography.  An  index  of  all  the  Chinese  names  is  given 
at  the  back  of  the  book  with  their  corresponding  Chinese 
characters,  and  a  general  index  completes  the  work. 

A  writer  to  the  China  Repository  in  the  year  1849  ^  said  that 
"  In  the  religious,  government  and  social  habits  of  this 
people  great  revolutions  must  ere  long  take  place.  The 
night,  the  long  night  of  ignorance  is  far  spent.  A  new  era 
has  begun." 

We  in  China  to-day  have  lived  to  see  the  fulfilment  of 
this  prophecy.    Professor  Latourette  says  : 

"It  is  a  spectacle  the  like  of  which  in  sheer  magnitude 

*  China  Repository,  vol.  xviii,  1849,  p.  48. 
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human  beings  have  never  before  seen.  The  largest  fairly 
homogeneous  group  of  mankind  is  experiencing  the  most 
thorough-going  and  destructive  revolution  in  its  hiatoiy." 

A  realization  of  this  fact  would  lead  to  greater  patience 
and  better  understanding  among  those  who  have  dealings 
with  China  at  the  present  juncture.  Towards  that  under- 
standing a  book  like  this  will  help. 

Readers  will  find  themselves  at  variance  with  Professor 
Latourette  in  some  matters.  For  instance,  he  Bays  that 
Chinese  drama  never  appears  to  have  risen  to  the  height 
reached  by  the  drama  of  the  ancient  Greeks  or  the  modem 
West.  But  this  is  surely  judging  the  East  by  Western  standards 
which  do  not  maintain  there.  The  extraordinary  hold  which 
the  theatre  has  over  the  Chinese  must  be  because  they  them- 
selves see  it,  "  not  as  the  wise  men  of  the  Eiaet  that  some 
travellers  would  like  to  make  them,  nor  as  the  bloodthirsty 
monsters  of  '  The  Limehouse  Nights  ',  but  as  human  beings 
neither  white  nor  black." '  If  the  Chinese  theatre  does  this, 
it  achieves  what  the  West  often  fails  to  do. 

In  the  section  on  architecture  the  chief  characteristics 
are  given,  though  one  is  omitted,  and  that  is,  its  religious 
significance.  Chinese  architecture  in  the  words  of  Dom 
Adelbert  Gresnigt  "is  the  silent  language  of  the  Chinese 
Soul". 

Music,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  hfe  of  the 
Chinese,  is  rather  scantily  treated  and  only  gets  nineteen  lines 
to  its  credit. 

However,  so  much  industry  has  gone  to  the  compilation 
of  these  two  volumes  that  criticism  is  out  of  place.  On 
p.  297,  vol.  ii,  the  printer  has  made  some  slips  with  the 
Chinese  characters,  which  those  who  read  Chinese  will 
readily  detect.  This  could  be  remedied  in  the  next  edition. 
A.  207.  J.  H.  Pratt. 

1  A.  E.  Zucker,  The  Chinese  Theatre,  Prefooe,  p.  x'l,  London,  1924. 
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KiTAB  Ihtilaf  al-Fuqaha*.  Das  Konstantinopler  Fragment. 
Ed.  by  Joseph  Schacht.  Verofifentlichimgen  der  "  De 
Goeje  Stifbung,"  No.  X.  9J  x  6J,  pp.  xxiv  +  274. 
Leiden :   E.  J.  Brill,  1933. 

The  importance  of  this  work  was  clear  from  Kern's 
publication,  in  1901,  of  sections  of  at-Tabarrs  famous 
IhtUdf,  from  the  Cairo  MS.  But  it  is  through  Schacht's 
investigation  that  the  great  significance  of  the  Ihtildf,  of 
which  the  Constantinople  fragment  contains  three  complete 
books,  can  now  be  more  fully  appreciated. 

The  present  fragments  have  been  skilftdly  reproduced, 
the  editorial  work  is  ably  performed,  and  we  welcome 
the  edition  as  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

The  MS.  bristles  with  difficulties,  as,  for  example,  the 
absence  of  pointing,  but  the  editor,  by  an  expert  and  masterly 
reconstruction,  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  accurate 
text.  In  the  introduction  stress  is  rightly  laid  on  the  authorita- 
tive contribution  of  the  Ihtildf  to  the  Fiqh-]iteTB,tuie,  And  the 
discussion  of  at-Tabari's  debt  to  his  predecessors  (Malik, 
a§-Safi*i,  and  others),  a  debt  amply  proved  by  the  text,  is 
of  intrinsic  value. 

Schacht  has  carefully  coUated  at-Tabari's  text  with  those 
of  the  sources  used  by  him,  and  numerous  annotations  show 
the  extent  and  nature  of  their  divergence.  From  an  exceUent 
flunamary  in  the  introduction  to  this  edition,  we  learn  that 
much  of  these  older  legal  authorities,  not  otherwise  known, 
is  preserved  in  the  fragment  under  review.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  valuable  supplement  to  such  works  as  the  Kitdb  al-umm 
by  a§-Safi*i.  At-Tabarl  gives  first  the  dictum  on  which  all 
the  Fuqtihd'  are  unanimous  (I^ma^)  concerning  the  one  subject, 
then,  the  variations  in  their  opinions  on  matters  of  detail 
{ihtUdf).  It  is  here  that  new  material  is  gained ;  for  while 
at-T&hari  sometimes  condenses  his  original  source,  his  state- 
ments are  sometimes  fuller,  being  based  on  different 
recensions  of  the  earlier  works  than  those  which  have  come 
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down  to  us.     This  obBervation  applies  not  only  to  the  Kitah 
al-umm  but  also  to  the  MuwaOa  of  Malik. 

Although  the  deviations  in  these  recensions  are  of  special 
interest  foi  students  of  Moslem  Law  and  Institutions, 
historians  of  war  in  Islam  and  those  interested  in  Arabic 
history  and  hbtorians  in  general  will  certainly  discover 
valuable  material  in  the  three  books  which  our  fragment 
conapriaes,  viz.  KUab  ai-^fihad  (pp.  1-198),  Kit^  ai-fKya 
(pp.  199-211),  and  Kitab,  reap.  Akkam  al-muhdrilnn  (pp.  242- 
259).  And  they  will  be  grateful  to  Herr  Schscht  for  making 
tills  material  available  by  his  exceUent  publication. 
A.  88.  E.  Rosenthal. 

Asu'l-MahAsin  ibn  Taghri  Birdi's  Aksalb.  Ed.  Wiluau 
Popper.  Vol.  V,  part  2,  a.h.  778-792.  California,  1933. 
This  volume  is  the  continuation  of  Popper's  reliable  edition 
of  ibn  Taghrt  Birdi's  chronicle  An-Nujum  az-zahirafx  muluk 
misr  wcd-kShira.  It  includes  the  annals  of  four  reigns  of  which 
Sultan  Barquq's  appears  to  be  the  most  important  (pp.  362- 
446).  This  is  preceded  by  the  Sultanates  of  al-Mansur  'AU 
and  the  first  Sultanate  of  al-Sdlih  Hajjl  and  followed  by  the 
second  Sultanate  of  the  latter. 

Ibn  Taghri  Birdi's  close  connections  with  the  court  of 
Egypt  in  Barquq's  reign  make  his  history  of  this  period  highly 
authoritative  and  original.  Although  he  throws  no  new  light 
on  the  established  views  on  the  history  of  Egypt  at  that  time, 
be  at  least  confirms  many  of  the  existing  theories  on  this 
matter. 
A.  96.  E.  Rosenthal. 

The  Main  Currents  op  Maratha  History.     By  G,  S, 

Sardesai.     9  X  5i,  pp.  vii  +  232.     Bombay :    K.  B. 

Dhavie,  1933.    Rs.  2. 

This  is  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  rise  and  downfall  of 

the  Maratha  Empire,  if  we  accept  the  author's  view  that 

national  histories  must  be  written  by  men  of  the  nation 

concerned  and  sympathetically.    With  this  premise,  a  certain 
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degree  of  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  author  may  readily 
be  excused.  It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  Shivaji's 
policy  was  so  entirely  based  on  religious  motives  as  the  author 
believes,  or  whether  the  whole  object  of  the  "  Maharastra 
Dharma  "  as  a  whole,  and  in  particular  of  the  Peshwas,  was 
the  establishment  of  a  Hindu,  and  not  a  Maratha,  empire. 
If  this  were  so,  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  Marathas  should 
have  aroused  such  hatred  and  hostility  in  the  minds  of  their 
Hindu  brethren,  whether  Rajputs,  Jats,  Sikhs,  or  Gujaratis. 
The  author  is  also  at  pains  to  show  that  the  Marathas  were 
not  the  mere  ravaging  and  destroying  agency  that  is  generally 
believed.  He  admits  that  they  had  not  "  the  requisite 
inclination  for  building  "  :  but  this  alone  would  not  accoimt 
for  the  ruin  they  generaUy  left  in  their  train.  Mr.  Sardesai's 
estimate  of  the  Peshwas,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
Peshwa,  Baji  Bao  II,  is  perhaps  somewhat  too  kindly,  and 
his  comparison  of  Shahu  Chhatrapati  with  Queen  Victoria 
is  not  particularly  happy.  But  he  does  not  hesitate  to  empha- 
size the  weaknesses  in  the  Maratha  character  and  policy. 
He  ascribes  the  collapse  of  the  Maratha  power  to  the  almost 
simultaneous  death  of  several  of  their  leading  men  at  a  time 
when  the  British  personnel  was  exceptionally  strong.  Several 
of  the  Maratha  leaders  whom,  he  names  had,  however,  lost 
their  authority  before  their  death,  and  the  easy  establishment 
of  British  supremacy  must  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  absence, 
pointed  out  by  Munro,  of  system  and  subordination  among 
the  Marathas,  and  to  a  general  lack  of  character.  In  a  book 
based  on  lectures  delivered  to  University  students  it  is  interest- 
ing to  find  the  statement  that  **  we  eastern  peoples  are  swayed 
in  all  our  concerns,  political,  social,  or  any  other  by  entirely 
individual  influences.  We  have  never  been  amenable  to  the 
discipline  required  for  the  healthy  conduct  of  constitutional 
bodies.  Even  the  word  *  constitution '  is  foreign  to  us." 
The  book  deserves  praise  as  an  honest  attempt  to  find 
the  key  to  the  events  in  Maratha  history. 

A.  241.  P.  R.  CaDBLL. 
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The  Last  Days  of  the  Maratha  Eaj  (1779-1818). 
Selections  from  the  Peshwa's  Daftar.  No.  41,  9J  x  5J, 
pp.  2  +  330  +  XV.  Bombay  :  Government  Central 
Press.  1934.  Bs.  4  as.  15  ot  8s.  3d. 
This  volume  of  the  series  is  less  interesting  than  might 
have  been  expected,  considering  the  momentous  events  of 
the  period  included.  Doubtless  this  is  largely  due  to  the  slack 
administration  of  the  lost  Peahwa,  Bajirao,  affecting  the 
keeping  of  the  official  records.  There  is -practically  no  mention 
of  the  last  Mysore  war,  or  of  the  second  Maratha  war,  which 
included  Wellesley's  campaign  in  the  Deccan,  and  the  fateful 
treaty  of  Bassein.  While  there  are  many  papers  of  interest 
relating  to  the  third  and  last  Maratha  war,  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  decisive  battle  of  Kirkee,  though  there  are  several 
accounts  of  the  severe  action  at  Eoregaon  which  is 
euphemistically  represented  as  a  Maratha  success,  in  spite 
of  the  severe  check  there  experienced  by  the  Peshwa's  forces. 
There  is  sufficient  to  show  the  disorder  of  Bajirao's  administra- 
tion, the  disloyalty  among  his  followers,  the  evil  influence 
of  the  notorious  Trimbakji  Dengle,  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
Peshwa  with  other  powers  against  the  British  Government, 
which  finally  obliged  the  latter  to  take  action.  Among  the 
early  papers  of  the  period  of  British  administration,  there  is 
an  amusing  request  from  a  Brahman  for  a  reward  of  two  lakhs 
on  account  of  the  success  of  his  religious  invocations  for  the 
success  of  the  British  in  the  war. 

Although  the  volume  is  described  as  beginning  &om  1779, 
there  is  do  document  earlier  than  1792.  Colonel  Biiggs  did 
not,  as  the  Editor  says,  win  the  battle  of  Mahidpur,  though 
he  was  present  at  it  in  a  political  capacity.  The  inscription 
placed  by  the  British  Government  on  the  Tower  of  Victory 
erected  at  Koregaon  is  wrongly  dated  Ist  January,  1818, 
the  day  of  the  action,  though  the  Tower  was  not  built  till 
some  years  later.  The  Editor  says  that  the  list  of  the  fallen 
Sepoys  shows  that  moat  of  them  were  Mahars.  This  is  not 
literaDy  correct.  Out  of  the  49  names  of  the  2/l8t  Bombay 
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Infantry,  which  so  greatly  distinguished  itself  on  that  day, 
16  appear  to  have  been  Marathas,  8  Rajputs  and  other 
Hindu  castes,  3  Mussulmans,  and  22  Farwdris  or  Mahars. 
The  latter  number  is,  however,  sufficient  to  show  what  a 
gallant  proportion  of  the  men  in  the  old  Bombay  regiments 
was  supplied  by  that  now  despised  race. 

A.  286.  p.  R.  CaDELL. 


Folk  Medicine  in  Modern  Egypt  :    Being  the  relevant 

parts  of  the  Tibb  al-Rukka  or  Old  Wives'  Medicine  of 

*Abd  al-Rahman  Isma*il.      By  John  Walker.      8vo, 

8J  X  5J.    London :   Luzac  and  Co.,  1934.    7^.  6d,  net. 

In  1565,  John  Hall,  a  member  of  the  Worshipful  Company 

of  Chirurgeons,  scandalized  by  the  ignorance  and  audacity 

of  the  quacks  which  swarmed  in  his  day,  uttered  a  vigorous 

denunciation  of  these  pseudo-practitioners  in  the  well-known 

but  rare  tract  entitled  An  Historiall  Expostulation  against  the 

Beastlye  Abusers  both  of  Chyrurgerie  &  Physyke  in  oure  tyme^ 

by  John  Halle.  Urged  by  the  same  motive,  an  Egyptian  doctor, 

*Abd  al-Rahman  Efendi  Isma'il,  issued  in  1892-4,  in  two  small 

volumes  published  at  Cairo,  an  exposure  of  the  unscrupulous 

practices  of  the  quacks  among  his  own  countrymen.   His  book 

is  called  Tibb  al-Rukka,  i.e.  the  Medicine  of  the  Old  Women, 

and  we  now  have  to  welcome  an  English  translation  of  this 

work,  which  in  it«  original  form  is  out  of  print  and  difficult 

of  access  even  to  those  who  can  read  Arabic,  and  is  a  book 

with  seven  seals  to  those  who  cannot.   To  his  English  version, 

Mr.  Walker  has  given  the  title  of  Folk  Medicine  in  Modem 

Egypt,  but  in  the  reviewer's  opinion  this  appellation  does 

not  convey  a  true  notion  of  its  contents,  for  the  practices 

it  describes  really  partake  far  more  of  the  nature  of  quackery, 

charlatanism  and  downright  roguery  than  of  folk-medicine. 

Real  folk-medicine,  grotesque  and  barbarous  as  it  often  is, 

differs  in  spirit  wholly  from  the  wilful  roguery  practised  by 

impostors,  for  the  efficacy  of  the  former  was  believed  in  not 

only  by   the   patient   but   also   by  the  practitioner.    The 
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knowledge  of  its  votariea  was  uauall  j  derived  in  good  faith  from 
aacient  and  traditional  sources,  the  compilers  of  vbich  were  for 
the  most  part  honest  in  iotention,  albeit  their  remedies  were 
futile  and  sometimes  even  harmful,  though  not  malicioasly 
BO.  When  the  French  surgeon,  A.  B.  Clot,  was  invited  by 
Muhanmied  Ali  to  come  from  Marseilles  to  inaognrate  a 
scientific  medical  service  in  Egypt,  he  perceived  as  no  man 
ever  had  more  reason  to  perceive,  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
to  which  he  had  set  his  hand.  He  had  to  contend  on  the 
one  hand  with  the  innate  fatalism  of  the  Muslims,  many 
of  whom  submitted  to  disease  as  the  will  of  God  without 
any  thought  of  remedial  measures  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  barbarous  practices  of  the  native  quacks.  To  Clot-Bey 
Eg3^t  owes  an  enormous  debt,  for  he  was  the  father  of 
scientific  medicine  in  that  country,  and  it  is  therefore  a  little 
surprising  to  find  no  reference  in  Mr.  Walker's  prefoce  to 
Clot-Bey's  Aper^  Gen6raie  mr  VEgypte  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1840), 
for  in  those  volumes  the  medical  aspect  of  modem  Egypt 
receives  full  treatment. 

The  Tibb  al-Rukka  is  an  amazing  record  of  human  credulity 
and  error,  but  the  practices  of  the  quacks  which  are  described 
in  its  pages  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  strike  one  as  being  of 
very  ancient  origin.  Here  and  there,  however,  we  find  d^nite 
traces  of  the  survival  of  ideas  propoimded  in  the  medical 
and  m^ical  papyri  of  the  Fharaonic  age.  Such,  for  instance, 
is  the  notion  that  disease  was  caused  by  possession,  and  the 
need  for  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  possessing  spirit  (p.  27) ; 
the  string  with  seven  knots  (p.  43]  is  a  feature  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  papyri ;  the  use  of  cabalistic  gibberish 
(p.  SS) ;  the  medicinal  use  of  human  milk  (p.  46) ;  prepara- 
tions for  transforming  an  old  man  into  a  youth  (p.  42)  ^ ; 

'  The  title  of  the  last  wction  of  the  Bdwin  Smith  Papynu  (21,  9)  nadi : 

Si  n^  i  "  Begiimiiig  of  the  book  for  trantfomiing  (lit.  '  nukkiog ']  ui  old 
nun  into  ■  youth." 
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the  frequent  occurrence  in  spells  of  the  stock  phrase,  "  so 
and  so,  the  son  of  so  and  so,"  (anc.  Eg.  '"^^K"  ml    \ 

J|) ;  the  use  of  the  hoopoe  in  magic,  especially  for 


the  treatment  of  the  eyes  ;  these  and  other  items  are  clearly 
survivals  from  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  curious  rite 
called  "  The  Father  of  Feathers  "  (Abu  Risk,  p.  48),  in  which 
a  child  wears  a  long,  pointed  cap  (tartur)  adorned  with 
feathers,  suggests  that  the  child  may  be  impersonating  a 
hoopoe,  one  of  the  native  names  of  which  is  Abu  tartur, 
**  Father  of  a  long,  pointed  cap,"  in  reference  to  the 
appearance  of  the  bird's  erectile  crest  when  lowered.  The 
practice  of  cauterizing  or  scarifying  the  heads  of  children 
(p.  47),  reminds  us  somewhat  of  the  curious  procedure 
described  by  Herodotus  (iv,  187)  as  being  practised  by  the 
nomadic  Libyans. 

This  interesting  volume  deserves  the  careful  study  of  all 
who  concern  themselves  with  primitive  magic  and  medicine. 
A,  375,  Wakren  R.  Dawson. 


Tell  Edpou.  By  Maurice  Aluot.  (Fouilles  de  Tlnstitut 
firan9ais  d'Arch6ologie  orientale  du  Caire.  Rapports 
prdliminaires.  Tome  neuvi^me,  deuxieme  partie.) 
13  X  10,  pp.  48,  pis.  xl.  Cairo  :  Imprimerie  de  Tlnstitut 
fran9ais  d'Arch6ologie  orientale,  1933. 

The  excavations  at  Tell  Edfou  were  continued  during 
February  and  March,  1932,  by  the  I.F.A.O.  imder  the  direction 
of  M.  Maurice  Alliot.  Two  sites,  a  Roman  and  a  Byzantine, 
were  uncovered,  whereby  further  portions  of  the  ancient 
plan  of  Edfu  could  be  reconstructed,  and  also  an  Old  Kingdom 
mastaba  was  excavated,  probably  of  the  fifth  dynasty,  but 
difficult  to  date  with  certainty  owing  to  the  complete  absence 
of  any  inscription. 

In  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  sites  the  construction  of  the 
houses  was  chiefly  of  brick,  but  stone  was  taken  from  earlier 
buildings,  such  as  the  mastabas  of  the  ancient  cemetery, 

JRAS.  JANUABY   1936.  8 
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and  need  in  the  form  of  flagstones  for  use  as  tkreslLoIds  in 
certain  cases.  Details  of  the  construction  of  the  Roman  and 
Byzantine  houses  at  Edfu  are  all  duly  tabulated,  together 
with  lists  and  photographs  of  the  flnds.  There  is  nothing  of 
any  outstanding  importance  except  perhaps  a  sealed  jar 
containing  five  complete  rolls  of  papyrus  inscribed  in  a  neat 
demotic  handwriting.  This  has  been  placed  in  the  Cairo 
Uuseum. 

The  mastaba  is  of  somewhat  unusual  construction,  not 
being  dug  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  having  the  shafts 
perpendicular  and  leading  only  into  the  chambers  contained 
in  the  block  of  masonry  itself.  It  would  appear  that  the  outside 
was  assembled  first,  the  blocks  which  were  to  form  the  interior 
chambers  having  then  been  brought  in  throi^h  a  gap,  while 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  north  chamber  and  the  burial  in  the 
south  chamber  without  sarcophagus  were  taken  in  through 
the  shafts.  The  whole  was  filled  up  with  sand.  Although 
there  are  two  false-door  stelse  there  is  no  inscription  of  any 
kind,  but  one  of  the  stelie  has  traces  of  whitewash,  upon  which 
presumably  an  inscription  may  once  have  been  painted. 

A  few  yards  west  of  the  mastaba  were  several  primitive 
oval  brick  burials.  The  one  excavated  yielded  nothing,  so  that 
no  conclusion  can  yet  be  drawn  as  to  their  date.  They  are 
probably  predynastic,  although  this  tjrpe  of  burial  is  some- 
times found  down  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  dynasties  (cf. 
Fetrie,  Naqada  and  BaUas). 

On  page  5  "  Fig.  7  "  should  read   "  Fig.   6  "   and  vic« 
versa. 
A.  150.  M.  F.  Lahino  Macadam. 


BiBLtOTHEQUE  DE  Masuscbtts.   By  Paul  Sbath.   Tome  iii : 
Catalogue.    9^  x  SJ,  pp.  146.    Cairo  :  Naoum  Geoi^es 
Thamar. 
The  third  volume  of  the  catalogue  of  oriental  manuscripta 

in  the  private  library  of  Paul  Sbath,  Cairo,  is  now  pnblished. 

The  first  two  volumes  were  reviewed  in  this  Journal  in  October. 
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1931,  p.  945.  The  latest  volume  contains  only  two  hundred 
new  names,  but  the  descriptions  are  in  many  cases  very  com- 
plete. Thus,  No.  1176,  a  history  of  the  early  Arabs  based  on 
two  sources  previously  unknown,  occupies  eight  pages.  Of 
the  two  hundred  manuscripts  the  greatest  number  are  con- 
cerned with  ecclesiastical  matters,  but  Science  and  History 
are  also  well  represented.  With  the  exception  of  eleven 
all  are  written  in  Arabic.  An  appendix  gives  a  list  of  the  proper 
names  mentioned  in  the  notes  which  enables  a  reader  rapidly 
to  discover  if  there  is  anything  of  special  interest  to  him. 

A.  335.  C.  Elgood. 


LeS  PeINTURES  RUPESTRES  SCHEMATIQUES  DE  LA  P^NINSULE 

Ib]6rique.  Vol.  iii.  Sierra  Morena.  By  Henri  Breuil. 
13  X  10,  pp.  125,  figs.  54,  pis.  59.  Lagny :  Imprimerie 
de  Lagny.  1933.  Ouvrage  public  sous  les  auspices 
et  aux  frais  de  la  Fondation  Singer-Polignac. 

The  third  volume  of  this  important  work,  which  here  deals 
with  the  rock  paintings  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  keeps  up  the 
high  standard  already  reached  in  the  previous  volumes. 
The  region  is  very  rich  in  paintings  and  the  reproductions 
are  extremely  well  done.  In  the  texts  are  groups  of  special 
forms  arranged  for  comparison,  while  the  plates  at  the  end 
show  the  signs  in  their  proper  context  as  they  occur  in  each 
locality.  This  is  not  a  book  to  take  up  and  lay  down  again  ; 
it  is  intended  only  for  serious  students  and  will  repay  long  and 
careful  study.  The  mass  of  material  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
reproductions  makes  this,  with  its  companion  volumes, 
absolutely  essential  to  all  workers  on  the  palaeolithic  periods  ; 
and  not  to  them  only,  for  no  student  of  the  development 
and  decadence  of  art  or  of  the  beginnings  of  writing  can 
afford  to  be  without  these  volumes. 
A.  336.  M.  A.  Murray. 
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A    HiBTORT    OF    Indian    Litebatubb.       By    Maurice 

WiNTERNTrz,  Ph.D.    Vol.  i,  pp.  XX  +  634, 1927.    Vol.  ii, 

pp.  XX  +  673.    1933.  9\  X  6J.  Calcutta  :  Univoreity  of 

Calcutta. 

The   merits  of  Professor  Winteniitz'  treatise  on  Indiaa 

Literature  in  its  Qerman  original  are  well  known,  and  a  great 

service  has  been  rendered  to  Indian  studies  hj  the  English 

translations  of  vols,  i  and  ii  now  presented  to  us.     The 

author  has  not  merely  revised  his  work  with  much  care,  but 

he   has   in  part   re-writt«n  it   and   has  made  noteworthy 

additioDB,   especially  in  the  account  of  Jain  literature  in 

vol.  ii  which  has  been  substantially  extended  and  improved. 

He  has,  as  usual,  been  most  careful  in  his  citation  of  the 

literature  bearing  on  the  issues  discussed ;  and,  though  there 

ate  omissions,  this  is  excusable,  and  all  students  will  find 

mach  reason  for  gratitude  for  his  labours,  and  will  look  forward 

to  the  rendering  of  vol.  iii. 

There  are  few  matters  on  which  Professor  Wintemitz  has 
altered  his  opinion.  Recent  eflforts  to  bring  down  the  date  of 
Vedic  literature  have  left  him  unmoved,  and  he  adheres  to  his 
belief  in  a  date  c.  1000  b.c.  for  Zoroaster ;  it  is  as  well, 
however,  to  recognize  the  extreme  difficulty  of  arriving  at 
any  definite  date.*  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know 
what  view  he  takes  of  the  relations  of  Vedic  civilization  to 
that  revealed  at  Harappa  and  Mohenjo-daro.  He  remains 
faithful  also  to  the  view  (i,  303)  that  Buddhism  at  about 
500  B.C.  absolutely  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  whole 
of  Vedic  literature.  He  is  also  convinced  of  the  early  date  of 
the  texts  of  the  Tipitaka,  and  this  leads  him  te  assign  (i,  517) 
the  Rdrndyaijia  to  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  when  Vahniki  composed 
it  on  the  basis  of  early  ballads,  because  the  Buddhist  texts 
ignore  the  epic.  But  this  leaves  unexplained  the  complete 
silence  of  the  epic  regarding  Buddhism,  for  it  is  a  tour  de 
force  to  find  evidence  of  its  existence  in  the  mildness  and 
tranquillity  of  Rama's  character,  and  the  epic  was  composed 
>  See  Keith,  Journal  of  Indian  CuUun,  i,  103-6. 
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in  the  east,  the  home  of  Buddhism.^  On  the  other  hand, 
the  author  is  rightly  unwilling  to  accept  the  theory  now  held 
by  Jacobi '  that  Mahavira  died  after  the  Buddha ;  if  we 
abandon  faith  in  that  tradition,  we  undermine  our  faith  in 
the  possibility  of  any  useful  reconstruction  of  history.  Nor 
is  it  desirable  to  accept  (ii,  352,  630)  the  recent  attempt 
to  reduce  Maitreya  to  humanity  and  authorship  of  texts, 
assigned  to  him  doubtless  in  majorem  gloriam  of  Asafiga. 
Even  Dr.  Wintemitz  has  had  to  leave  unsettled  the  dates  of 
Yasubandhu  (ii,  632)  and  Dignaga  (ii,  363).  Two  very  useful 
notes  on  theories  of  Elaniska's  date  (ii,  611-14)  and  the  nature 
of  Pali  (ii,  601-6)  have  been  added. 

The  translation  by  Mrs.  S.  Eetkar,  aided  for  vol.  ii  by 
Miss  Eohn,  is  adequate,  the  misprints  more  than  sufficient. 

A.  204.  A.  Berriedale  Eeith. 


SuHEBiAN  Epics  and  Myths.  By  Edward  Chiera.  University 
of  Chicago :  Oriental  Institute  Publications,  Vol.  xv. 
Cuneiform  Series :  Vol.  iii.  12  x  9^,  pp.  vii  +  111. 
Chicago  :  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1934.  22s.  6d. 

SuMERiAN  Texts  of  Varied  Contents.  By  Edward  Chiera. 
University  of  Chicago  :  Oriental  Institute  Publications, 
Vol.  xvi.  Cuneiform  Series  :  Vol.  iv.  12  x  9J,  pp.  vii 
+  109.  Chicago  :  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1934. 
228.  6d. 

These  volumes  contain  a  large  number  of  texts  from  the 
Nippur  excavations,  now  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  Philadelphia,  copied  by  the  late  Professor  Chiera 
and  published  with  only  short  notes  on  the  series  or  class  of 
texts  to  which  they  belong,  and  some  details  of  duplicates 
known  to  the  editor.  These  two  handsome  volumes  contain 
practically  all  that  we  can  now  expect  from  the  scholar 
who  spent  long  years  collecting  and  sorting  Sumerian  religious 

1  Cf.  Keith,  JRA8,,  1915,  pp.  318  flf. 

'  SBA.,  1930,  pp.  558  fif.   For  a  criticism  see  Keith,  BSOS.,  vi,  859  £f. 
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texts  ;  a  few  notes  recently  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society  by  Dr.  Kiuner  add  all  that 
seems  to  remain  of  the  late  Professor's  notes.  His  premature 
death  has  in  fact  robbed  us  of  the  work  he  was  most  fitted  to 
produce,  a  transliteration  and  provisional  translation  of  this 
mass  of  literature.  Individual  studente  must  now  digest  the 
texts  aa  best  they  may,  without  the  guidance  as  to  readings 
he  could  have  given.  Chiera's  copies  are  clear,  a  great  blessing 
to  sore  eyes,  and  his  name  guarantees  accuracy ;  but  few 
will  be  able  to  use  these  volumes  till  reliable  transliterations 
and  editions  with  commentaries  are  published. 

The  most  notable  texts  are  the  epics  in  the  first  volume — 
LugaJbanda  and  Enmerkar,  Oi^amesh,  lugaUe  ud  me-lam^ 
nir-gal,  an-gim-dim-ma,  Ishtar  and  others.  The  hymns 
and  lamentations  are  of  less  interest,  and  the  e-dub-ba  series 
is  increased  only  by  fragments.  All  the  texts  seem  to  be  of 
the  same  date,  the  product  of  the  same  school  of  scribes, 
certainly  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Larsa  dynasty  and 
possibly  later.  Some  of  them,  e.g.,  the  Gilgamesh  Epic, 
pose  a  problem  easier  to  settle  by  summary  statement  than 
by  careful  examination,  I  mean  the  problem  as  to  whether 
the  Sumerian  is  the  original,  and  the  Akkadian  a  translation, 
or  vice  versa.  The  variants  of  the  Sumerian  versions  show  an 
extensive  use  of  homophones  of  special  interest ;  translators 
will  have  to  treat  the  writing  as  phonetic,  and  not  be  misled 
by  the  sign  used.  The  Sumerian  version  proves  that  the 
Assyrian  version  was  severely  compressed,  but  that  does  not 
necessarily  prove  the  Sumerian  version  to  be  the  original 
form.  Chiera  has  noted  the  historical  importance  of  the  men- 
tion of  Agga,  the  last  king  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Kish  ; 
this  is  a  contribution  to  a  still  imsettled  question  of  great 
interest,  namely :  Is  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  to  be  classed  as 
legend  or  myth  ?  The  text  remains  extremely  difBcult  but 
some  points  are  definitely  cleared  up.  Thus  the  reading 
of  the  first  hue  in  Mr.  Gadd's  text  from  Ur  b  settled  by 
Chiera's  text.  No.  22,  1-2. 
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mu  5-am  mu -ni  la  dar 

mthba  erim  kui-bi  la  ba-dar-dar 

i.e.  "  that  year  no  enemy  (?)  cut  its  bark." 

Incidentally  these  lines  also  show  that  the  negative  NU 

is  to  be  read  phonetically  la,  at  lectst  in  these  texts  ;  theories 
of  phonetic  change  to  account  for  other  instances  of  la  for 

NU  will  not  do.    But  I  hardly  expect  this  plain  inference 

will  be  accepted. 

It  is  fitting  in  this  place  to  express  sympathy  with  Professor 

Breasted  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Oriental  Institute  in  the 

loss  of  an  active  and  able  scholar  who  worked  so  energetically 

among  them,  and    admiration    of  the  work  he  executed 

during  years  of  study  at  the  museum  in  Philadelphia. 

A.  264.  265.  SiDNEY    SmTTH. 

Neubabylonische      Rechts-      UND      Verwaltungsur- 

KUNDEN  ObERSETZT  UND  ERLlUTERT  VON  M.  SAN  NiCOLO 

UND  A.  Ungnad.  Rechts-  imd  Wirtschafbsurkunden 
der  Berliner  Museen  aus  Yorhellenistisches  Zeit.  Band  I, 
Heft  4,  pp.  481-640.  9x6,  pp.  160.  Leipzig :  J.  C. 
Hinrichs'sche  Buchhandlung,  1934.     Mks.  18. 

Professor  San  Nicolo  is  now  continuing  alone  the  arduous 
task  of  translating  and  arranging  under  suitable  categories 
the  New  Babylonian  business  documents  in  the  Berlin 
Museum.  The  present  fascicule  contains  the  remainder  of  the 
'*  receipts  of  various  contents "  together  with  "  leases  of 
temple  prebends",  "contracts  for  labour,"  "partnership,** 
"  business  documents  of  miscellaneous  contents,"  "  documents 
dealing  with  legal  cases,"  "  witnessed  declarations  and  legal 
agreements,"  "  administrative  documents  and  deeds  connected 
with  agriculture."  To  each  section  there  is  a  brief  introduc- 
tion, and  short  notes  on  the  language  are  appended  to  each 
document. 

This  much  neglected  and  rather  intractable  material  is 
everywhere  illuminated  by  Professor  San  Nicolo's  profound 
knowledge  of  Babylonian  law,  and  a  perusal  of  his  work  is 
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eesential  for  any  student  of  Babyloman  manners  and  ctutoms. 
In  certain  case^  it  is  permissible  to  differ  &om  the  taraoBlations. 
Thus  No.  622  deals  witli  a  delivery  of  chopped  straw,  ft&nu, 
for  brick-making,  while  Xo.  624  mentions  kisaat  for  a  simile 
purpose,  because  in  this  case  the  material  was  not  yet  chopped 
for  use  as  a  digraissant,  and  the  argument  as  to  the  meaning 
(^  hssat  fails.  No.  624  contains  technical  tenos  of  brick- 
making,  Icaau  being  used  of  bonding  and  pihu  of  pegging  in. 
The  word  pappasu  in  Noa.  608  and  735,  when  compared  with 
the  passage  in  King,  Chronidea  II,  p.  13,  1.  11,  surely  means 
"lees",  "dregs"  whether  of  beer,  wine,  or  dyes.  No.  635 
deals  with  the  construction  of  a  bimd,  see  de  Genouillac  in 
R.A.,  XXII,  81. 

Some  day  we  may  hope  that  Professor  San  Nicole  will 
give  us  a  general  exposition  based  on  these  documents.  Mean- 
while we  are  grateful  to  him  for  this  instructive  work. 
A.  245.  Sidney  Smith. 


AwQUBTiL-DopEBBON,    Sa    vie,    par    Raymoiid    Schwab. 

Usages  dea  Parses.     Deux  Essais  du  Db.  ?.  J.  Modi. 

Preface  de  Sylvain  Livi,  9  X  5j,  pp.  viii  +  240.  Paris : 

Emeet  Leroux,  1934. 
M.  Schwab,  attracted  by  the  romantic  story  of  Anquetil 
du  Perron,  has  essayed  to  write  a  lively  and  sympathetic 
account  of  his  life.  This  story,  like  those  of  others  who  havo 
struggled  against  difficulties  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  knowledge 
of  the  East  has  had  probably  a  strong  appeal  to  many, 
and  certainly  so  to  the  reviewer.  And  if,  unlike  E.  G.  Browne, 
one  sees  in  the  Avesta  a  storehouse  of  fascinating  texts, 
at  times  regrettably  brief,  or  obscurely  veiled  for  us,  yet  a 
mine  not  yet  exhausted,  then  indeed  one  can  admit  that 
Anquetil  did  not  labour  in  vain.  The  variety  of  the  Avesta 
is  surprising.  Though  religious  in  origin,  we  yet  see  in  it 
much  beyond  the  religious  life — hints  of  popular  ideas,  the 
conception  of  a  mansion  in  the  house  of  Mithra,  of  a  queen's 
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adornment  in  the  description  of  Anahlta,  of  mountains  and 
lakes  in  the  coimtries  upon  which  Mithra  looks  down,  of  the 
flight  of  birds  and  flowing  of  waters  in  the  litany,  of  wander- 
ing atharvans  in  far  coimtries,  beside  the  solution  of  moral 
problems,  offers  of  salvation  at  the  Frashakpti,  and  an  early 
and  therefore  important  type  of  liturgy. 

Under  M.  Schwab's  pen  Anquetil  lives  again,  and  the 
passages  from  his  own  works  reveal  his  scientific  spirit. 
A  criticism  of  part  of  Anquetil's  narration,  which  throws 
light  upon  some  of  the  circumstances,  is  added,  from  the  hand 
of  the  late  Sir  Jivanji  Modi. 
A.  332.  H.  W.  Bailey. 

Sakische  Handschriftproben.  Als  Privatdruck  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  Manu  Leumann.  12  x  8J,  pp.  27,  pis.  17. 
Zurich :    J.   G.  Augustin,  Hamburg,  1934. 

In  his  brief  preface,  the  editor  informs  us  that  his  father, 
the  late  Professor  Ernst  Leumann,  had  planned  to  publish 
photographs  of  part  at  least  of  the  excellent  Leningrad 
Manuscript,  of  which  he  had  prepared  transcription  and  trans- 
lation, and  to  which  he  had  given  the  designation  E.  This 
work  was  recently  published  by  the  care  of  his  son  as  Das 
nordarische  (sakische)  Lehrgedicht  des  Buddhismus  in  two 
volumes. 

The  present  book  contains  excellent  reproductions  of  folios 
of  this  MS.  The  script  is  most  carefully  executed.  A  manuscript 
with  the  same  form  of  script  is  that  designated  Eha.  1,  13  in 
the  India  Office,  London  (unhappily  all  the  folios  are  damaged), 
and  that  designated  Or.  9609  in  the  British  Museum  which 
also  has  suffered  from  the  rubbing  of  the  surface.  The 
excellence  of  E  makes  it  easily  comprehensible  that  the  tran- 
scription cotdd  be  in  all  cases  quite  exact  and  imambiguous. 
It  is  interesting  to  have  the  folio  containing  the  cursive 
subscript  (p.  26)  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  read.  A  list 
of  aksaras  and  transcriptions  are  attached.  There  is  a  carefril 
analjrsis  of  the  script. 
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We  liaye  h&d  e&rlier  the  f&csimiles,  small  but  quite  clear, 
of  the  Vajracchedika  and  Aparimitayut-sQtra  in  Hoernle, 
Manuscript  Remains  of  Buddhist  Literature,  and  of  folios 
and  rolls  in  the  books  of  Aurel  Stein,  besides  the  less  extensive 
publications  of  Sten  Eonow  and  Huntingdon.  The  present 
facsimiles  are  a  welcome  addition. 
A.Z72.  H.  W.  Bailbt. 


SuEHAN  WA-SuKHANWARAN.  By  Aqa  Badi'd  '1-Zam^n 
Bishruya-i  Khui&s&n!.  8^  x  6,  vol.  i,  pp.  390.  Vol.  ii, 
part  I,  pp.  427.  Teheran :  MiniBtry  of  Eklucation, 
1930-33. 
This  learned  and  scholarly  work,  to  be  completed  in  foor 
volumes,  is  an  anthology,  and  also  to  some  extent  a  history 
of  Persian  poetry  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  to  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Hijra  (a.d.  800-1200).  The  first 
volume  deals  with  foity-four  poets  of  Khurasfin  and  Tran- 
sozania  in  chronological  order ;  vol.  ii,  part  i,  with  only 
eleven  of  'Ir&q  and  Adharbiyaj&n,  including  Fakhru'ddin  of 
Gurgin,  Asadt  of  ^us,  and  Khiqdni :  evidently  the  territorial 
labels  are  not  always  au  pied  de  la  lettre.  Each  poet  is  intro- 
duced by  a  biographical  and  critical  study  and  the  text  is 
fumlBhed  with  notes.  The  editor  has  drawn  information, 
not  merely  from  ladhkiras,  but  from  long  study  of  the  poets 
themselves  ;  and  his  familiarity  with  the  originals  has  enabled 
him  to  make  a  really  important  contribution  to  Persian 
literary  history  and  criticism.  Ho  acknowledges  the  help 
given  him  by  Mixzi  Muhammad  Khia  Qazwinf,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  BAwand  dynasty  and  'ImAdn  '1-Dawla 
an  obscure  princeling  from  whom  the  poet  'Im&di  derived 
his  pen-name.  As  regards  the  choice  of  extracts,  it  appears 
that  the  work  belongs  to  a  series  planned  by  a  Commission 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Persian  Ministry  of  Education, 
and  that  its  contents  are  selected  with  a  view  to  instruction 
rather  than  interest  and  variety.  Now  moral  wisdom  is  a 
good  thing,  but  one  can  have  too  much  of  it,  e.g.  sixty  pagea 
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from  the  Shdhndma  alone.  Monotony  does  not  improve  the 
mind.  This  florilegimn,  I  think,  might  have  been  made  more 
readable,  attractive,  and  representative  without  any  sacrifice 
of  ideals.  For  students  of  Persian  literature,  however,  it  is 
invaluable  owing  to  the  editor's  fine  taste  and  the  wide 
range  of  his  erudition,  though  occasionally  his  judgment 
is  at  fault,  e.g.  when  he  tries  to  show  that  Firdausi  was  an 
expert  in  Qur'dnic  idiom  and  Arabic  poetry  (vol.  i,  p.  33). 

I  have  noticed  very  few  mistakes,  oju^  (vol.  i,  p.  26)  should 
be  ojijfr,  and  jjJJ^J^j  (ibid.,  p.  298,   1.   2)  is  wrongly 

explained ;  the  phrase  means  ''  to  act  as  musical  accompanist 

to  anyone  "  (cf.  Mathnawi,  i,  1917,  iii,  1473,  3225). 

A.  144,  US.  R.  A.  Nicholson. 


The  Pahlavi  Codex,  K  35.  Published  in  facsimile  with  an 
Introduction  by  Arthur  Christensen.  13  x  9,  part  i, 
pp.  7  +  265  ;  part  ii,  pp.  8  +  98.  Codices  Avestici  et 
Pahlavici  Bibliothecae  Universitatis  Hafiiiensis,  vols, 
iii  and  iv.  Copenhagen  :  University  Library  of  Copen- 
hagen, 1934. 

Nearly  a  century  has  passed  since  N.  Z.  Westergaard 
brought  home  from  Elirman  the  Pahlavi  manuscript  which 
on  the  day  of  his  death  he  presented  to  the  Copenhagen 
University  Library  and  which  Professor  Christensen  has  now 
reproduced  in  an  admirable  facsimile. 

Probably  written  in  a.d.  1572,  it  contains  a  group  of  five 
texts,  viz.,  Pahlavi  Rivayat  I  and  II,  Dadastan  e  denly,  the 
Epistles  of  Manuschihr,  and  the  Selections  of  ZaS-sparam. 
Some  of  these  have  been  edited  at  Bombay  and  translated  by 
E.  W.  West,  in  his  Pahlavi  Texts  (Sacred  Boohs  of  the  East^ 
vols.  V,  xviii,  and  xxxvii). 
A.  273,  R.  A.  Nicholson. 


c 
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The  Lady  of  the  Long  Wall.    A  Ku  Shih  or  Dram  Song 

of  China.      Translated  by  Genevieve  Wihsatt  and 

Geoffrey  Chen.    10}  x  7},  pp.  84,  illns.  4.    New  Tork : 

Colombia    University    Press.        London :     Humphrey 

MilfoFd,    1934.    18s.  6d. 

The  Lady  of  the  Long  WaU,  of  unknown  anthordiip,  though 

reminiscent  of  the  Ballad  of  Mu  Lan  or  of  the  Song  of  Unending 

Sorrow,  is  nevertheless  said  in  the  introduction  to  be  a  "  Dram 

Song"  of  popular  origin.     Encyclopsedias  and  histories  of 

Chinese  literature  seem  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  of  drmn 

songs,  and  we  should  have  been  grateful  to  the  taranelators 

of  this,  the  first  example  to  appear  in  English,  for  some 

further  details  concerning  them. 

We  know  that  Chinese  poets,  including  those  of  the  T'ang 
d3'nasty,  wrote  many  poems  intended  to  be  set  to  music  and 
sung  by  the  singing-giib  of  their  day  at  social  entertainments. 
One  supposes  that  this  must  have  been  the  purpose  of  Fo 
Chii-i's  poem,  for  it  is  on  record  that  a  T'ang  dynasty  singing- 
girl  boasted  of  her  talents  by  saying,  "  I  can  sing  Master 
Po's  Song  oj  Unending  Sorrow,"  and,  according  to  the  Chinese 
scholar  and  critic,  Mr.  Eiang  Kang-Hu,  "  girls  on  the  river 
at  Nanking  are  still  singing  this  song  in  flower-boats  and 
taverns."  But  unlike  these  hterary  poems.  The  Lady  of  the 
Long  WaU  is  said  to  be  a  "  ballad  of  the  lower  classes  ", 
ignored  by  scholars,  and  never  set  down  in  writing  until  a 
few  years  ago.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  scrap  of  the 
traditional  material  of  the  story-tellers  and  singers  of  China 
(much  of  which  has  been  transmitted  orally  for  centuries), 
but  which,  without  much  fuller  information,  cannot  be  judged 
as  an  example  of  its  class. 

The  story,  which  runs  on  simply  to  its  appointed  end  as 
befits  a  tale  told  or  sung  to  an  illiterate  audience,  is  the 
pathetic  history  of  a  lady  who  followed  her  scholar-husband 
when  he  was  toiling  as  a  conscript  on  the  Great  Wall  of 
China.  The  translation,  though  perhaps  too  literary  to 
maintain  the  essentially  popular  character  of  the  piece,  is 
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nevertheless  excellent  in  that  it  seems  to  succeed  in  trans- 
ferring into  English  much  which  one  guesses  (in  the  absence 
of  the  Chinese  poem)  to  have  been  the  spirit  of  the  original. 
The  book  is  attractively  produced  and  illustrated,  and  is 
a  pleasing  addition  to  the  growing  list  of  translations  of 
Chinese  poetry.  E.  Edwards. 

A  324. 


Pseudo-Maoriti  :  Das  Ziel  des  Weisen.  I.  Arabischer 
Text.  Herausgegeben  von  Hellmut  Ritter.  Studien 
der  Bibliothek  Warburg.  9^  x  6J,  pp.  2  +  416. 
Leipzig :    B.  G.  Teubner,  1933. 

Those  of  us  who  attended  the  Hamburg  Orientalistenlag 

will  remember  the  remarkable  lecture    delivered    on    that 

occasion  by  the  late  Dr.  Warburg,  tracing  the  history  of  the 

medieval  magical  work  known  as  Picatrix,  a  barbarous  word 

in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  the  name  Hippocrates,  on 

whom  the  doctrine  which  it  contains  was  fathered.     He 

discovered  the  original  of  this  work  in  an  Arabic  treatise  also, 

it    would    seem,    improperly    attributed    to    the    Spanish 

mathematician  Abu'l-Qasim  Maslamah  b.  Ahmad,  of  Madrid. 

This  text  has  now  been  issued,  and  a  German  translation 

with  Prolegomena  promised ;   the  series  in  which  it  appears 

is  called  Studien  der  Bibliothek   Warburg,  and  contains  a 

considerable  number  of  volumes.    The  editor  has  used  for  his 

work  several  MSS.  in  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  Latin.    The  treatise 

is  more  pretentious  than  the  far  bulkier  one  of  al-Buni, 

called   Shams  al-Ma'drif  (lithographed,   Cairo,   a.h.    1322), 

but  contains  fewer  magical  figures ;    the  spells  are  largely 

astrological  in  both.    The  editor  seems  to  have  some  doubts 

as  to  the  suitability  of  the  work  for  publication,  as  he  says 

Wdche  Griinde  A,  Warburg  veranlassten  auf  die  Herausgabe 

dieses  Textes  Wert  zu  legen,  ist  hier  nicht  zu  erortem.   The  only 

solution  of  this  puzzle  which  suggests  itself  is  that  scholars 

of  high  repute  have  done  the  like,  as  is  attested  by  a  whole 
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libiBiy  of  magical  papyri,  and  treatises  on  Babylonian  and 
othei  varieties  of  the  black  art.    It  is  clear  that  Hen  Bitter 
has  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  achievement  scholarly. 
A.  14.  J).  S.  Marooliouth. 


Le     MaSTAOE     CHEZ     LES     MUSULMAKS      EN      SyKIE  1     ^TUDE 

DB  SociOLOGiE.  Par  Khaled  Chattla.  10  x  6J,  pp.  303. 

Paris  :  Paul  Oeuthner,  1934.  Frs.  40. 
The  contents  of  this  book  are  of  three  sorts  :  speculations 
on  tiie  origin  and  development  of  certain  institutions  cotmected 
with  matrimony ;  accounts  of  current  practice  among  Syrian 
communities  ;  and  suggestions  for  reform.  Of  the  first  that 
which  occupies  most  space  is  an  endeavour  to  demonstrate 
that  the  marriage-gift  enjoined  by  Islamic  law  and  probably 
a  survival  from  pre-Ialamic  custom  was  never  payment  for 
a  bride,  but  merely  a  gift,  of  which  the  purpose  was  to  confer 
honour  and  prestige  on  the  bridegroom,  to  invest  him  with 
authority  over  the  bride  (as  the  recipient  of  a  gift),  and  finally 
to  serve  as  a  bond  between  the  parties  at  a  time  when  it  was 
not  understood  that  a  contract  could  be  rendered  binding 
by  mere  consent  of  the  parties  to  it.  The  evidence  adduced 
consists  in  quotations  from  "  pre-Islamic  literature ",  i.e. 
verses  ascribed  to  poets  of  pagan  times  in  which  the  bestowal 
of  gifts  ia  eulogized.  It  rather  looks  as  if  the  writer  had 
forgotten  the  observation  of  the  Qur'an  that  poets  "  say  what 
they  do  not  do  ", 

The  information  given  aboat  current  practice  in  the  different 
strata  of  society  and  different  regions  is  of  interest  and  value, 
though  less  detailed  than  might  have  been  wished,  and  often 
similar  to  what  might  have  been  surmised.  Thus  it  nagbt 
have  been  guessed  that  where  Western  ideas  have  been 
gaining  ground  polygamy  is  unfashionable,  and  something 
resembling  European  courtship  is  taking  the  place  of  more 
primitive  methods  of  bringing  the  parties  together.  The 
writer  offers  suggestions  for  still  fiirther  restricting  the 
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possibility  of  polygamy  and  facility  of  divorce.  He  finds 
the  practice  of  demanding  exorbitant  wedding-gifts  disastrous, 
and  would  favour  the  abolition  of  the  gift  altogether.  He 
would  also  abrogate  the  doctrine  that  foster-relationship 
is  an  impediment  equal  to  blood-relationship. 

A.  297.  D.   S.   MaBGOLIOUTH. 


Introduction  a  l'^tude  de  l'habitation  sub  pil6tis 
DANS  l'Asie  du  Sud-Est.  By  Nguyen  Van  Huyen. 
Austro-Asiatica :  Documents  et  Travaux,  tome  iv. 
9i  X  7J,  pp.  xxiii  +  222,  pis.  xvi,  figs.  87,  map  1,  com- 
parative table  1.    Paris:  Paul Geuthner,  1934.    Frs.  100. 

This  is  a  detailed  comparative  account  of  the  habitations 
on  posts  or  piles  typical  of  Indo-China  and  Indonesia,  from 
the  Naga  Hills  to  the  islands  just  west  of  New  Guinea.  The 
number  of  illustrations  indicated  above  gives  an  idea  of  the 
many  varieties  of  this  type  of  structure  which  the  author 
has  described  and  compared,  and  of  which  his  comparative 
table  gives  a  succinct  resum6.  After  pointing  out  their 
diversities,  he  draws  attention  to  the  elements  that  are 
common  to  these  varieties  and  in  a  short  final  chapter  touches 
briefly  on  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  such  habitations 
as  these.  According  to  him  they  are  partly  natural,  due  to 
geographical  environment  (such  as  hill  slopes,  marshy  land, 
or  even  water),  the  existence  of  dangerous  wild  animals^ 
convenience,  etc.,  and  partly  reUgious  and  social.  The  work 
contains  a  useful  bibliography  as  well  as  an  index,  etc.,  and 
the  plates  are  good.     It  is  a  valuable  monograph  on  the  subject. 

A.  293.  C.  0.  BlAGDEN. 


SiTTE  UND  ReCHT  IN  NePAL.   VoN  LeONHABD  AdAM. 

8J  X  5^,  pp.  269,  pi.  1.   Stuttgart :  Ferdinand  Enke,  1934. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  Nepal  to  keep  itself  apart  and 
since  the  days  of  that  great  authority  Brian  Houghton  Hodgson 
not  very  much  has  been  written  about  it  until  comparatively 
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recently.  In  bis  introduction  the  author  of  this  monograph 
mentions  several  modem  works  and  also  some  older  ones,  but 
he  gathered  his  own  information  &om  Nepalese  prisoners  of 
war  interned  in  Rumania.  The  conditions  (^  the  internment 
camp  were  evidently  neither  irksome  nor  depressing,  and  the 
nine  informants,  whose  statements  constitute  the  main  bulk 
of  the  work,  gave  their  evidence  bedj  and  in  considerable 
detail.  Communication  was  carried  on  through  Enghsh- 
Bpeaking  interpreters,  which  no  doubt  accounts  for  a  few 
specimens  of  unidiomatic  English  occurring  in  the  book.  The 
wide- subject  under  inquiry  was  customary  law  and  customs 
in  general,  including  social  and  economic  environment, 
castes  (or  tribes),  the  family,  patriarchal  authority,  marriage, 
divorce  and  sexual  relations  generally,  inheritance,  disposal 
of  the  dead,  degrees  of  relationship  together  with  their  appro- 
priate modes  of  address,  adoption,  food  taboos,  slavery,  the 
law  of  property  (particularly  in  Und),  sale,  barter,  hire,  loan, 
guarantee,  criminal  law  with  special  references  to  murder, 
wounding,  theft,  adultery,  as  well  as  a  good  many  other 
matters,  for  example  the  ceremonies  connected  with  some 
of  these  incidents  of  life. 

The  most  striking  points,  perhaps,  are  the  remarriage  of 
widows  and  the  existence  of  a  fictitious  brotherhood  (and 
sometimes  even  sisterhood),  made  by  mutual  agreement 
between  the  parties,  accompanied  by  a  solemn  ceremony  in 
which  Brahmans  play  a  leading  part  (as  they  also  do  in  other 
ceremonies).  The  author's  informants  belonged  to  a  number 
of  different  castes  (or  tribes)  and  some  of  them  gave  lists 
indicating  the  social  precedence  of  these  castes.  In  principle, 
they  are  endogamous  and  are,  at  any  rate  in  some  cases, 
subdivided  into  exogamous  clans.  Marriage  with  a  woman 
of  lower  caste  is,  however,  possible  but  results  in  the  sinking 
of  the  husband  into  a  lower  caste  than  the  one  in  which  he 
was  born. 

The  work  has  appeared  as  a  part  of  ZeUschrift  fiir  Verglei- 
chende  Rechtswissenschaft,  Band  49,  Heft  I/II.    It  embodies 
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a   conscientiously  conducted   piece   of  research   work   and 
deserves  careful  study.    A  list  of  Oriental  terms  and  an  index 
are  appended. 
A,  261,  C.  0.  Blagden. 


La  Esplorazione  della  Regione  fra  l'HimAlaja  Occi- 
dentale E  IL  Caracorum.  By  Giotto  Dainelli. 
Belazione  Scientifiche  della  Spedizione  Italiana  De 
Filippi  nell'Himalaia,  Caracortim  e  Turchestin  Cinese 
(1913-14),  Ser.  H,  Vol.  1.  12  x  9,  pp.  xi  +  434,  pis.  46, 
figs.  80,  map  (4  sheets)  in  pocket.  Bologna :  Nicola 
ZanicheUi,  1934. 

Professor  G.  Dainelli  joined  the  De  Filippi  scientific  expedi- 
tion of  1913-14  to  the  Karakorum  region  as  geologist,  but  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  and 
the  subsequent  record  thereof  has  borne  fruit  in  many  spheres 
besides  that  of  geology.  In  this  volume  he  gives  us  a  remarkably 
complete  survey  of  the  work  of  all  the  explorers  and  travellers 
in  that  region  from  the  time  of  Fr.  A.  de  Andrade  (1626) 
down  to  the  third  Visser  expedition  (1929-30)  and  his  own 
expedition  of  1930  to  the  Siachen  glacier.  The  exhaustive 
character  of  this  compilation,  the  care  with  which  the  routes 
followed  have  been  marked  on  separate  sketch-maps  (no  less 
than  eighty  of  these  have  been  prepared),  and  the  skill  with 
which  each  traveller's  contribution  to  our  knowledge  has 
been  concisely  stated  and  appraised  deserve  unstinted  praise. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  work  of  Moorcroft.,  Godwin  Austen, 
and  Stoliczka  duly  appreciated.  A  valuable  result  of  Prof. 
Dainelli's  manifold  activities  has  been  the  preparation  of 
an  admirable  map  of  the  region  concerned  (roughly  the 
area  between  32  and  37  N.  and  74  and  80  E.),  reproduced 
on  a  reduced  scale  of  1  :  750,000  in  this  volume.  As  this  had 
been  prepared  about  1920,  an  additional  map  has  been  drawn 
(PL  XLI)  incorporating  topographical  work  done  by  sub- 
flequent  explorers  (e.g.,  Visser,  Morris,  Mason,  and  the  Duke 
of  Spoleto)  more  particularly  in  the  area  immediately  to 
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the  noitli  of  the  main  chain  and  in  the  upper  ShakHgam 
valley.  The  qaestion  of  the  transliteration  of  vemacnlar 
names  has  not,  we  fear,  been  fioally  solved. 

Many  excellent  views  of  the  magnificent  scenery  of  this- 
fascinating  region  add  pictorial  charm  to  this  important 
mou(^rsph. 
A.  3oa.  C.  E.  A.  W.  Oldhak. 


BUIXETTNB   OP  TBE   AMSKICAN   InSTITDTE   FOB  PeBSIAN  AbT 

AMD  A£CH.soLOGy,  Nos.  3,  S  and  6.  10  x  7,  pp.  23, 
31  and  12,  pis.,  plans  and  figs.  New  York  :  Ammcan 
Institute,  1932-4. 
These  little  bulletins  contain  brief  bat  well  illustrated 
accounts  of  the  various  activities  of  the  Institnte,  inclading^ 
the  comprehensive  programmes  that  have  been  drawn  up 
for  work  in  different  fields  of  research,  survey,  and  explora- 
tion. Besides  shorter  notes  on  other  sites  and  projects,  the 
March  1932  issue  has  a  report  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Wulsin  on  the 
results  of  the  excavations  carried  out  in  1931  at  the  mounds 
of  Tureng  Tepe,  near  Asterabad,  which  revealed  a  Bronze 
Age  culture  of  much  interest  and  indicated  that  deeper 
strata  would  probably  yield  remains  of  much  earlier  date. 
The  June  1933  number  contains  short  notes  on  Professor 
E.  Herzfeld's  now  famous  discoveries  at  and  near  Persepolis 
and  on  Dr.  E.  F.  Schmidt's  successful  explorations  at  Damghan 
and  Tepe  Hissar. 
A.  305.  C.  E.  A.  W.  Oldham. 


VlJAYANAGARA  :      OrIOIN    OF    THE     CiTY    AND    THE    EhPIRE. 

By  N.  Venkata  Ramanayya.    Bulletins  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  History  and  Archssology,  No.  4.     9^  X  6J, 
pp.  iv  +  191,  maps  2.     Madras  :     Madras   University, 
1933.     3«. 
Easing  his  arguments  exclusively  on  contemporary  inscrip- 
tions and  liternture,  Mr.  Ramanayya  develops  several  theories- 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  city  and  the  empire  of  Vijayanagara 
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that  differ  materially  &om  the  views  of  previous  historians. 
For  instance,  he  rejects  in  toto  Firishta's  ascription  of  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  Ballala  III,  as  well  as  the  suggestion 
of  some  modem  writers  that  the  founders  of  the  city  had 
been  employed  by  Ballala  to  defend  his  northern  frontier, 
holding  that  the  available  evidence  shows  that  the  site  was 
not  within  the  Hoysala  dominions.  He  contends  that  the 
foimders  of  Yijayanagara  kingdom  came  from  the  Telugu 
country;  that  Harihara,  son  of  Sangama,  was  related  to 
Eanya  Nayak  of  Warangal ;  that  he  embraced  Islam  and 
was  appointed  by  Muhannnad  bin  Tugjiluq  to  be  Governor 
of  the  kingdom  of  Eampila,  which  he  ruled  at  first  from 
Eunjarakona  and  later  from  Yijayanagara  ;  that  afterwards 
he  reverted  to  Hinduism,  stirred  up  revolt  against  the  Sultan, 
and  became  independent ;  and  that  accordingly  the  territory 
over  which  Vura  Kampiladeva  ruled  shotdd  be  regarded  as 
the  nucleus  around  which  the  empire  of  Yijayanagara  grew  up. 
The  inscriptional  evidence  cited  has  been  usefully  tabulated, 
and  the  arguments  concisely  and  clearly  expressed.  Though 
certain  of  his  conclusions  be  controversial,  the  author  has 
adopted  sound  lines  of  research. 
A.  175.  C.  E.  A.  W.  Oldham. 


SlEGEL     U.      ChARAKTERE      IN       DER       MUHAMMEDANISCHEN 

Zauberei.    By  Dr.  H.  A.  Winkler.    10  x  6 J,  pp.  187. 
Berlin  and  Leipzig:    Walter  de  Gruyter  &  Co,  1930. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  endeavouring  to  explain  the  so- 
called  seven  Seals  of  Solomon,  magic  signs  considered  by  the 
Arabs  to  be  of  the  highest  potency.  Among  the  Arabs  the 
row  of  seven  signs  is  ascribed,  in  the  first  place  to  an  apocryphal 
story  of  Ali,  and  afterwards  they  form  part  of  the  old  magical 
signs  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  author  has  made  himself 
fully  acquainted  with  the  Arabic  documents  which  form  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  this  literature.  The 
text  is  of  a  comparatively  late  date,  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
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century  or  ereii  later.  There  is  little  proof  of  the  antiquity  of 
these  signs.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  Arabic 
literature,  as  in  the  other  magic  literature,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  mystical  signs  to  which  an  extraordinaryprophyiactic 
power  15  assigned.  Among  these  seven  signs  there  are  three  at 
least  which  seem  to  be  Arabic  letters,  and  the  author  endeavours 
to  explain  the  origin  of  all  the  seven  signs.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  author  has  not  consulted  older  documents,  although 
he  refers  from  time  to  time  to  some  papyri,  nor  that  rich 
literature  of  mystical  signs  and  especially  the  numerous 
mystical  alphabets  also  found  in  Arabic  MSS.  no  less  than  in 
Greek  and  above  all  in  Hebrew.  The  seven  seals,  as  they  occur 
in  Arabic,  are  already  a  very  late  development,  formed  from 
older  sigDs  which  had  a  very  definite  meaning.  Many  of  these 
ancient  signs  are  borrowed  elements  from  old  alphabets  the 
use  of  which  has  disappeared.  One  has  only  to  look  at 
Hammer's  collection  of  ancient  alphabets  to  find  striking 
parallels.  These  alphabets  have  often  been  used  as  initials  to 
words  which  form  catchwords  for  whole  verses  as  was  shown 
by  me  in  my  study  on  the  Samaritan  Phylacteries  {Sttidies  and 
Texts, p.Z87S.).  Thereafter  these  become  meaningless  symbols 
and  Winkler's  endeavour  to  explain  two  or  three  of  them  is 
far  fetched  and  fantastic.  In  the  case  of  four  of  them  at  least 
he  declares  himself  unable  to  offer  any  exphination.  The 
appearance  of  these  Arabic  letters  is  evidently  due  to  some 
misunderstanding  of  the  older  scribes  who  saw  some  similarity 
between  the  symbol  and  the  letter  and  substituted  the  latter 
for  the  former. 

As  far  as  the  so-called  "  seals  "  are  concerned  it  is  not  a 
question  merely,  as  Winkler  says,  of  a  contract  which  is 
"  sealed ",  but  an  impression  or  signature  by  which  the 
identity  of  the  man  who  impressed  that  seal  is  established. 
Angels  and  demons  have  their  alphabets  which  have  n 
mysterious  value  and  the  magician  who  is  able  to  read  or 
copy  that  signature  may  obtain  power  over  them.  The  author 
would  have  done  well  if  he  had  consulted  many  other  works 
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containing  such  conjurations,  names  of  angels  and  demons 
with  their  signatures,  such  as  Claviculum  Solomonis,  HoUen- 
zwang,  Faust,  and  the  writing  of  Paracelsus  and  other  MSS. 
and  books  of  a  similar  kind  which  are  easily  accessible. 

As  for  the  magical  squares  the  author  might  have  found 
their  origin  in  the  Abacus  and  the  mystical  value  attached 
by  the  Pjrthagorean  school  to  numbers  and  figures.  Of  this 
he  seems  quite  oblivious. 

One  of  the  best  chapters  of  the  book  is  the  one  on  the 
Pentagram  and  Hexagram.  The  author  shows  their  antiquity, 
their  appearance  in  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor  many  centuries 
before  the  present  era.  Very  valuable  also  is  the  list  of 
charms  translated  from  Arabic  MSS.  Leaving  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  seals  aside,  the  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  evolution  of  magic  history  and  its  symbolism.  A  few 
diagrams  and  good  indices  enhance  its  value. 

N.B.21.  M.    GaSTER. 

Manichaische  Homilien.  Von  H.  J.  Polotsky,  mit  einem 
Beitrag  von  H.  Ibscher.  Manichaische  Hand- 
schriften  der  Sammlung  A.  Chester  Beatty, 
Bd.  I.  12  X  8i,  pp.  xix  +  96  +  22,  pi.  1.  Stuttgart : 
W.  Kohlhammer,  1934.    RM.  27. 

Among  the  Manichsean  Coptic  papyri  happily  saved  in  the 
nick  of  time  from  complete  destruction  by  Mr.  Chester  Beatty, 
there  was  one  in  such  a  state  of  decomposition  that  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Ibscher,  "  it  looked  more  like  a  dishevelled  wig, 
than  a  manuscript." 

For  a  long  time  Dr.  Ibscher  was  baflSed  in  his  attempt  to 
find  out  what  it  was,  but  with  infinite  patience  he  at  last 
succeeded  in  recovering  from  this  unpromising  mass  no  less 
than  48  leaves  of  an  old  Manichsean  book  belonging  in  all 
probability  to  the  fifth  century.  There  is  scarcely  a  single 
complete  leaf  and  with  the  exception  of  one  single  page  one 
may  easily  say  that  scarcely  a  line  is  absolutely  complete. 
And  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  diffictdties,  Dr.  J.  Polotsky  has. 
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uudertakeD  the  arduous  task  aot  only  of  publishing  the 
Coptic  text  such  as  it  is,  but  also  of  translating  whatever  was 
capable  of  translation.  Manj  a  page  towards  the  end  hod 
to  be  left  untranslated. 

The  book  is  a  collection  of  prayers  and  hymns,  of  desCTip- 
tions  concerning  the  death  of  Mani,  or  as  it  is  affirmed  here, 
the  crucifixion  of  Mani,  together  with  laments  over  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Manichseans  and  some  legends  concerning  the 
founder.  The  most  important  section  is  occupied  by  a 
sermon,  or  rather  homily,  of  a  more  or  less  apocalyptic 
character.  It  is  a  description  of  the  great  war  which  is  to 
come  at  the  end  of  days,  the  tribulations  to  which  the  followers 
of  Mani  will  be  exposed,  the  final  victory  of  the  faith,  the 
appearance  of  Jesus,  and  the  ascent  of  Mani  into  the  realm  of 
light.  Though  incoherent  because  of  the  large  gaps  in  this 
fragmentary  text,  the  general  Bense  can  be  made  out. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  more  fully  on  the  importance  of 
this  new  publication,  on  the  scholarship  of  Dr.  M.  Polotsky 
and  the  ingenuity  and  extraordinary  craftsmanship  of 
Dr.  Ibscher.  These  are  self-evident,  and  deserve  all  the 
praise  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  them.  Every  scrap  of 
the  Manichtean  hterature  that  can  be  saved  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  study  of  that  remarkable  movement  which 
has  so  greatly  infiuenced  the  religious  life  of  the  West  and  has 
left  traces,  indelible  to  this  very  day,  in  the  dualistic  beliefs 
of  many  peoples.  These  texts  evidently  belong  to  that  side 
of  the  ManicbGBan  doctrine  in  which  the  leaning  towards 
Christianity  is  more  prominent.  They  differ  from  the 
other  fragments  found  in  Turfan  in  which  Mani  leans  more 
towards  Zoroastrianism  and  reflect  once  again  the  double 
face  in  which  Mani's  doctrme  always  appears.  It  is,  more- 
over, interesting  to  find  that  Manichieaism  found  a  stronghold 
in  Egypt,  and  Dr.  Polotsky  would  have  earned  our  gratitude 
if  he  had  not  limited  his  introduction  to  a  little  over  two 
pages  instead  of  dilating  upon  these  fundamental  questioua. 
He  might  have  told  us,  inter  alia,  whether  these  Coptic 
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texts  were  toranslated  firom  Greek  or  Syriac.  Dr.  Polotsky, 
no  doubt,  takes  it  for  granted  that  Greek  was  the 
original  language,  but  an  explicit  statement  on  this  point 
would  have  been  helpful.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  shown 
that  Manichsean  literature  was  translated  into  Greek  at  a  very 
early  date  and  then  penetrated  into  Egypt,  almost  within  a 
<>entury  of  Mani's  death,  c.  274. 
A,  218.  M.  Gaster. 


Samsovn:  PassS—Prisent — Avenir.  ParR.  Vadala.  10  x  6^, 
pp.  i-vii  +  1-134,  pis.  8.  P.  Geuthner,  Paris,  1934. 
(Pays  et  Cit^s  d'Orient  II.) 

The  author  of  this  work,  which  is  well  described  by  its 
title,  was  French  Consul  at  Samsoun  from  1925  to  1934.  In 
publishing  it,  he  claims  to  have  exhausted  the  chief  written 
sources  of  information  on  the  main  historical  facts,  and  hopes 
for  the  time  when  the  development  of  archaeology  shall  enable 
some  future  Orientalist  to  write  more  fully  on  the  subject. 
The  first  chapter,  pp.  1-33,  deals  with  the  ancient,  adjoining 
town  of  Amisos  and  the  later  (Seljuk)  foundation  of  Samsoun 
from  pre-Hellenic  times  through  the  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine, 
and  Turkish  periods.  There  are  some  interesting  remarks 
on  the  changes  in  internal  communications,  which  finally 
tranferred  to  Samsoun  the  prosperity  of  Sinope,  as  well  as 
upon  the  historic  role  of  the  former  as  **  ville  forte  et  entrepot  ". 
A  few  pages  are  devoted  to  the  sparse  antiquities  of  the  town 
and  its  coins.  This  chapter,  backed  up  by  a  bibliography, 
provides  at  least  an  outline  of  local  history  which  will  be  of 
some  value  to  future  workers.  It  suffers  from  the  lack  of 
any  good  map  or  plan  and  is  marred  by  many  bad  misprints. 
Archsdologists  will  regretfully  note  that  the  site  of  Amisos 
is  now  a  prohibited  military  zone.  The  plates  are  limited 
to  modem  photographs  of  the  town. 

The  rest  of  the  work  is  for  the  most  part  frankly  in  the 
nature  of  a  consular,  economic  report  on  the  present  state  of 
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trade  and  industry  with  special  reference  to  French  interests. 
There  are  aectiooB  dealing  with  such  matters  as  agncnltnre 
(still,  of  course,  the  most  important  element),  deforestation, 
railways,  banks,  admimetration,  etc.,  together  with  elaborate 
commercial  and  other  statistics,  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  Samsoun  will  undoubtedly  take  a  full  share  in  whatever 
prosperity  may  be  in  store  for  modem  Turkey. 
A.  369.  J.    McG.    DawKDIS. 


Les  Hauhaus  du  Caire.  By  Edhond  Pauty.  (M£moiies 
des  Membres  de  I'lnstitut  Fran^ais  d'Arch^logie 
orientale,  T.  LXIV.)  14J  x  11,  pp.  viii  +  62,  pis.  12, 
figs.  22.  Le  Caire  :  Imprimerie  de  I'lnstitut,  1933. 
Though  public  interest  in  ancient  "  Arab  "  houses  has  of 
late  years  somewhat  reawakened  in  Cairo,  very  little  notice 
has  been  taken  of  public  baths.  £.  W.  Lane,  writing  in  1835, 
Btated  that  there  were  between  sixty  and  seventy  public 
baths  in  the  metropolis.  Not  dealing,  of  course,  with  the 
arch  Geological  aspect  of  the  question,  he  made  no  special 
mention  of  those  which  offered  any  historical  interest. 
M.  Saladin,  in  his  Manuel  d'Art  Mus\dman  (1907),  reproduced 
a  picture  of  the  beautiful  domed  hall  of  the  Baths  of 
Al  Muayyad  with  the  mention  "now  destroyed".  A  few 
years  later,  the  Comity  de  Conservation  des  Monuments 
Arabes  partly  cleared  this  interesting  monument  from  the 
dust  and  debris  under  which  it  was  buried,  and  some  work 
of  restoration,  still  proceeding  at  the  present  time,  was  begun. 
It  was  then  realized  that  an  important  branch  of  Islamio 
architecture  had  been  sadly  neglected,  and  M.  Pauty's  timely 
memoir,  published  in  Cairo  by  the  Institut  fran^ais,  comes  to 
fill  an  appreciable  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  medieval  Egyptian 
domestic  architecture.  The  author,  who  is  the  Architectural 
Expert  attached  to  the  Comit4  de  Conservation,  gives  us  a 
delightful  account  of  the  important  part  played  by  public 
baths  in  the  life  of  the  people,  customs  that  have  only  of  late 
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begun  to  fall  into  disuse  owing  to  the  determined  Westerniza- 
tion which  rages  in  Egypt  at  the  present  time. 

He  gives  us  a  very  instructive  chapter  on  the  classica 
origins  of  Oriental  baths  and  another  detailing  the  architec- 
tural features  of  those  buildings.  Very  few  of  them  remain 
t^at  date  further  back  than  the  eighteenth  century ;  of  those 
few,  two,  the  above-mentioned  Baths  of  Al  Muayyad  and  the 
entrance  of  those  of  Beshtak,  are  valuable  specimens  of 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  work.  Of  the  remaining  forty- 
five  recorded  by  M.  Pauty,  several  show  interesting  details  and 
allow  us  to  form  a  definite  idea  of  plans  of  construction  which 
seem  to  have  varied  very  little  in  the  course  of  centuries.  In 
addition  to  many  good  photographs,  M.  Pauty  has  given  an 
artistic  value  to  his  work  by  the  reproduction  of  charming 
pencil  sketches,  taken,  very  courageously,  imder  picturesque 
conditions.  In  fact,  he  admits  in  his  preface  that,  in  order  to 
study  these  hammams,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  great  many 
baths !  The  accoimt  he  gives  us  of  the  process  is  not  un- 
attractive, but  we  are  none  the  less  grateful  to  him  for 
enabling  us  to  acquire  a  second-hand  knowledge  of  this  special 
branch  of  Islamic  architecture. 
A,  205,  H.  Devonshire. 


Eastern  Indian  School  of  Medieval  Sculpture.  By 
R.  D.  Banerji.  Archseological  Survey  of  India,  New 
Imperial  Series,  vol.  xlvii.  13  x  lOJ,  pp.  xviii  +  204, 
pis.  96.    Delhi :   Manager  of  publications,  1933. 

By  mediaeval  Mr.  Banerji  means  the  period  between  a.d.  800 
and  1200.  The  Eastern  school  of  sculpture,  of  which  he 
gives  the  history,  existed  under  the  Pala  kings  of  Bengal  with 
varying  fortune  from  the  ninth  century  imtil  it  finally  declined 
in  the  twelfth  century  with  the  inroads  of  the  Muhammadans. 
The  work  is  much  more  than  descriptive,  and  the  author, 
whose  death  is  a  great  loss  to  Indian  archaeology,  had  a 
clear  conception  of  the  historical  origins  of  this  school  and 
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of  its  relations  to  other  schools.  He  shows  how  the  Hathuis 
school  was  iafluenced  hy  Gandhara,  aad  in  what  way  the 
Eastern  school  was  related  to  both.  He  also  keiepa  quite 
clear  and  distinct  the  different  characteristics  of  the  Gupta 
school  and  the  schools  of  southern  India. 

Although  the  iconography  of  Buddhists,  Jains,  and  Hindus 
holds  the  first  place,  there  are  chapters  on  the  temples, 
architecture,  and  the  casting  of  metal  images.  In  dealing 
with  disputed  questions  the  author  is  jadicious  and  moderate 
all  throii^h,  but  in  his  chapter  entitled  the  Representation  of 
the  Buddhacharitra  he  does  not  appear  to  have  got  close 
enough  to  the  facts.  It  is  surely  of  importance  to  know  what 
version  of  the  Buddha  story  was  followed  by  the  artist, 
but  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  asked  the  question  or 
to  have  ever  consulted  a  text.  He  refers  to  Pali  accounts, 
which  have  no  right  to  come  in  at  all,  and  has  billed  to  see 
what  the  essential  characteristics  of  some  scenes  are.  He  also 
thinks  that  the  earth-touching  in  the  contest  with  Mara 
represents  the  moment  when  Gautama  became  "  the  perfect- 
one  or  Buddha  ".  The  plates  are  a  great  enrichment,  but 
they  are  limited  to  the  Eastern  school.  In  a  work  where  so 
much  instructive  comparison  has  to  be  made  and  questions 
of  origin  discussed,  it  is  a  pity  that  he  has  had  to  refer  entirely 
to  other  works  for  illustrations  of  related  schools. 
A.  183.  E.   J.    ThOBIAS. 


Miniature  Paintings  of  the  Jaina  Kalpasutra,  as  executed 
in  the  early  Western  Indian  style.     A  descriptive  and 
illustrated  catalogue  by  W.  Norman  Bbown,     Smith- 
sonian  Institution :     Preer   Gallery   of  Art :     Oriental 
Studies,  No.  2.     14  x  10^,  pp.  vi  -|-  66,  pb.  45,  figa. 
152.     Washington :    Smithsonian  Institution,  1934. 
By  the  Kalpasutra  Professor  Brown  means  not  the  old 
work  of  that  name  but  the  so-called  Kalpasutra  of  Bhadis- 
bahu,  which  contains  lives  of  the  Jinas  and  lists  of  disoiplflB. 
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The  paintings  are  reproduced  in  black  and  white  from  four- 
teen manuscripts  now  in  the  United  States,  and  are  exactly 
described  without  discussion  of  possible  relations  to  other 
Indian  styles.  Indeed,  as  this  early  Western  Indian  style 
belongs  to  the  late  fifteenth  century,  and  as  **  the  paintings 
Are  to  a  large  extent  cliches  in  motif  and  composition", 
there  is  probably  little  comparison  to  be  done. 
A.  362.  E.  J.  Thomas. 


Concordance  Panini-Patanjali  (Mahabhasya).  By  P.  C. 
Lahiri.  Indische  Forschungen.  Heft  10.  9^  X  6J, 
pp.  ii  +  114.  Breslau  :  Verlag  von  M.  &  B.  Marcus,  1935. 
RM.6. 

Dr.  Lahiri  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Liebich  has 
produced  this  valuable  concordance,  which  indicates  the  page 
in  PatanjaU  where  each  sutra,  varttika,  etc.,  has  been  com- 
mented on,  and  where  it  has  been  elsewhere  quoted,  each 
kind  of  reference  being  clearly  distinguished.  It  has  evidently 
been  a  laborious  task,  requiring  high  scholarly  qualifications. 
A.  429,  E.  J.  Thomas. 


Staatsverwaltung  im  alten  Indien.  By  B.  Breloer. 
Kautaliya  Studien  III.  Erster  Band  :  Finanzverwaltung 
und  Wirtschaftsfiihrung.  9x6,  pp.  xx  +  586.  Leip- 
zig :  Kommissionsverlag  0.  Harrassowitz,  1934.    RM.  20. 

Dr.  Breloer's  two  former  studies  on  the  Arthaidstra  dealt 
with  the  theory  of  landed  property  and  private  law,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  statements  of  Megasthenes.  In  the  present 
volume  he  goes  with  still  greater  thoroughness  into  the  questions 
of  financial  and  economic  administration.  It  is  unfortunately 
impossible  here  to  examine  in  detail  this  extensive  work. 
The  author  shows  the  unhappy  results  of  merely  taking  the 
text  of  the  Arthaidstra  and  attempting  to  fill  up  the  gaps  by 
making  suppositions  that  come  naturally  to  a  European. 
What  he  does  is  to  approach  the  subject  with  the  knowledge 
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of  a  lawyer  and  to  begin  by  ezamjning  the  actual  Indian 
fiscal  system  of  to-day.  From  that  he  gets  back  to  the  system 
of  the  Muhammadan  rulers,  and  reaches  a  basis  &om  which 
to  work  back  farther  still.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  finds 
much  in  previous  investigations  to  criticize,  and  it  is  ezcellent 
that  he  should  have  compelled  a  revision  both  of  the  evidence 
and  of  the  theories  rather  hurriedly  based  thereon. 

From  time  to  time  he  mentions  the  authorship,  but  without 
ever  weighing  the  evidence  systematically.  He  declares 
that  he  scarcely  believes  that  there  was  a  considerable  interval 
between  the  Vedic  period  and  the  age  of  the  Mauryas,  but  that 
the  transition  occurred  ztemltcA  pUilzluA  ;  and  as  any  revolu- 
tion carried  out  by  military  conquest  requires  equally  able 
statesmanship,  so  the  warlike  figure  of  Chandragupta  required 
the  statesmanlike  wisdom  of  Kautilya.  The  existence  of  the 
wise  Kautilya  is  thus  proved  deductively,  and  the  author  is 
even  able  to  tell  us  that  he  was  an  Aryan.  What  he  does 
not  tell  us  is  how  he  is  so  certain  that  this  Kautilya  was  the 
author  of  the  extant  Arthaiastra.  But,  as  he  himself  points 
out,  the  question  of  authorship  is  at  present  independent  of 
the  matters  which  he  so  ably  seta  forth. 
A.  173.  £.  J.   TnOHAS. 


The  Quabtebly  of  the  Depabtment  of  ANTiQumES  m 
Palestine.  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  1933 :  pp.  42,  pis.  10,  figs.  10, 
map  1.    Vol.  IV,  Nos.  1  and  2,  1934 :    pp.  108,  pis.  60, 
figs.  42,  plans  6.    11x8.    Jerusalem  :  For  the  Govern- 
ment of  Palestine  by  Humphrey  Milford,  London. 
Vol.  iii.  No.  4,  contains  an  account  by  C,  N.  Johns  of  the 
excavations  at  Pilgrim's  Castle,  Athlit  (1932) ;    the  ancient 
Tell  and  the  outer  defences  of  the  Crusading  Castle.   The  Tell 
itself  was  found  to  go  back  at  least  to  the  Middle  Bronze 
period,  say  1600-1400  B.C.     The  occupation  during  part  of 
the  Persian  and  Hellenistic  period  could  be  traced ;    but  bo 
far  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  special  indications  of  the 
invasion  and  presence  of  the  Sea  Peoples  round  about  1200  B.c, 
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Besides  a  description  of  a  bust  of  Fan  by  J.  H.  Iliffe,  and 
a  hoard  of  Mamluk  coins  by  L.  A.  Mayer,  there  is  a  useful 
summary  of  the  excavations  in  Palestine  during  1932-3. 
From  this  it  appears  that  there  is  still  a  gap  in  Jericho  during 
the  fourteenth  and  thirteenth  century  B.C.,  so  that  the  early 
part  of  the  Iron  Age,  which  is  so  important  for  the  Biblical 
account  of  the  capture  of  Jericho  by  the  Israelites  and  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  is  not  represented.  At  Megiddo  the 
earliest  remains  were  pushed  back  well  into  the  fourth  millen- 
nium B.C.  On  the  southern  frontier,  at  Gaza,  excavation 
shows  that  the  Egyptian  rule  did  not  cease  there  after  the 
revolts  illustrated  in  the  Amama  Letters,  but  continued  till 
late  Ramesside  times. 

Vol.  iv,  Nos.  1  and  2,  contains  accounts  of  cemeteries 
and  a  **  monastery  "  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  (Jerusalem),  by  J.  H. 
Iliffe  ;  a  Nestorian  hermitage  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan 
by  D.  C.  Baramki  and  St.  H.  Stephan ;  lead  coffins,  by 
M.  Avi-Yonah  ;  a  hoard  of  Umajryad  coins  by  L.  A.  Mayer, 
and  Evliya  Tshelebi's  travels  in  Palestine,  translated  by  St.  H. 
Stephan,  annotated  by  L.  A.  Mayer.  But  the  chief  attraction 
is  a  valuable  description  of  the  excavations  at  Tell  Abu  Hawam, 
by  R.  W.  Hamilton.  This  site,  near  Haifa,  has  revealed 
much  of  interest,  and  the  full  plans  and  numerous  plates  afford 
an  excellent  idea  of  its  archaeological  importance.  IfUer  alia 
one  may  note  the  cylinder  seals  of  the  Late  Bronze  Age, 
one  with  Syro-Hittite  analogies  (No.  410),  and  the  curious 
seal  No.  217  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  parallel.  The 
stratification  points  to  some  violent  disturbance  at  the  close 
of  the  Bronze  Age,  which  may  naturally  be  associated  with 
the  inroads  of  Levantine  peoples,  the  occupation  of  the 
coast  lands  by  Philistines,  etc.,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Iron  Age.  The  **  vigorous  life  "  of  the  earlier  period  is  abruptly 
extinguished,  to  be  replaced  by  scanty  beginnings,  "suggestive, 
perhaps,  of  the  first  *  digging  in '  of  a  newly  established 
people"  (pp.  68-9). 
A.  319.  S.  A.  Cook. 
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A  Pagbant  of  Asia  ;  a  Study  of  Three  Civilizations.  By 
Kennbth  Saundbes.  8J  X  6,  pp.  xii  +  452,  ilia.  62. 
London  :  Oxford  University  Press,  1934.    21«. 

The  author,  who  has  made  a  reputation  in  Europe  an<i 
America  as  a  teacher  of  and  writer  about  religions  and  cultural 
topics,  has  here  chronicled  the  results  of  his  good  fortune, 
in  having  heen  able  to  spend  some  ten  years  amid  the  modem 
representatives  of  the  ancient  civilizations  which  form  his 
"pageant" — India,  China,  and  Japan.  The  appeal  of  the 
book  is  not  so  much  rehgious  or  philosophical,  much  less 
philological,  as  artistic  and  Uterary.  There  is  an  immense 
number  of  excellent  illustrationB,  both  graphic  and  literary. 
In  Part  I,  "  India,"  we  are  invited  to  witness  Aryans  "  becom- 
ing Indians  ",  then  reacting  to  the  genius  of  the  Sakyamuni, 
to  that  of  A^ka,  and  then  trailing  down  to  the  advent 
of  Akbar.  In  Part  II :  "  China,'  we  witness  beginnings  of 
its  peculiar  civilization,  a  "  classic  age  ",  and  the  eras  of 
Han,  T'ang,  and  Sung.  In  Fart  III  we  follow  an  analogous 
procession  down  to  the  aftermath  of  the  Mnromachi  era. 

Mr,  Saimders's  wish  is  to  see  "  Asia  put '  on  the  map  '  of 
Western  schoob  and  colleges  "  in  the  effort  "  to  try  to  under- 
stand "  that  to  which  we  owe  more  than  we  realize.  And 
his  book,  as  a  well-written  compilation  addressed  to  the 
general  reader,  should  aid  in  making  more  possible  such 
understanding.  AVhether  the  proportionate  attention  given 
in  Part  I  to  two  notable  men  belongs  to  historic  fitness  will 
find  critics.  As  an  outcome  of  the  author's  special  tendency 
in  his  work,  it  is  perhaps  natural  enough.  And  the  eloquent 
earnestness  of  his  admiration  is  not  unneeded  for  a  Teacher 
who  is  so  badly  libelled  by  the  aims  and  ideals  imputed  to 
him,  when  they  bear  the  stamp  not  of  his  day  but  that  of 
the  succeeding  years  of  rampant  monasticism.  Mr.  Saunders, 
for  all  his  admiration  of  Gotama,  does  not  seem  to  Bee,  how 
he  too  propagates  these  libels,  betraying  that  curious  Uok  of 
historic  sensitiveness  which  yet  dominates  the  literature  about 
early  Buddhism.   Thus,  anything  which,  in  a  totally  nncritdcal 
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canon,  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Founder,  is  in  this  book 
also  accepted  as  having  been  said  by  him  :  ''  The  Buddha 
said  ..." 

Enough  said !  save  for  this  one  word.  What  the  Buddha 
is  said  to  have  said  should  have  been  carefully  translated. 
Even  he  is  not  made  out  to  have  said  "  One  thing  only  do 
I  teach  .  .  ."  When  I  introduced  that  text  to  English  readers 
in  1912,  I  at  least  rendered  it  by  "  Just  this  have  I  taught 
and  do  I  teach  ..."  The  particle  eva  is  simply  an  underlining 
of  the  preceding  noun,  not  the  making  of  it  a  monopoly.  **  One 
thing  only  "  is  not  so  rendered  in  early  Pali,  or  Sanskrit,  as  any 
Indologist  knows.  Yet  every  Buddhist  with  a  pen  in  hand 
unites  in  this  exaggeration.  Gotama  was  so  much  greater 
than  to  make  his  gospel  centre  round  dukkha.  To  do  that 
is  the  doctor's  business,  not  the  task  of  religion.  Nor  is  he 
even  said  to  have  said  "  This  body  is  of  khandha'B  made  ", 
the  correct  rendering  of  the  verse,  certainly  not  Gotama's, 
being  :  **  Burdens  are  the  khandha's  five  ",  fouivfifths  of  the 
five  being  mind,  not  body.  These  are,  it  may  be  said,  captious 
carping.  I  would  say,  if  we  vrill  malign,  let  it  be  done  accurately. 
A .  315.  C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids. 


Metaphysik  des  Bxjddhismus.   Versuch  einer  philosophischen 

Interpretation  der  Lehre  Vasubandhus  und  seiner  Schule. 

By  JuNYU  KiTAYAMA.     (Vcroffentlichungen  des  Oriental- 

ischen  Seminars  der   Universitat   Tiibingen.    Heft   7.) 

9J  X  6^,   pp.   XV  +  268.     Stuttgart-Berlin  :    W.   Kohl- 

hanmaer,  1934.     RM.  18. 

This  treatise  consists  of  four  chapters  on  Vasubandhu's 

epistemology,  metaphysic  of  absolute  existence,   notion  of 

release  as  philosophy  of  existence  (imputed  to  "  Buddha  "), 

and    a    translation    of    the    twenty-three    verses    entitled 

Vijnaptimatrata-siddhi.     The  writer  with  engaging  modesty 

pleads,  that  even  if  it  be  judged  that  (his)  interpretation 

involves  **  historical  falsifying  ",  the  present  attempt  may 

count  as  a  personal  revelation,  namely  of  the  interpreter. 


L 
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The  vast  labour,  time  and  patience  inTolved  in  these  int^- 
pretatioQS  of  wordy  word-structures  such  as  the  Vijuanavada, 
the  Togscara  of  a  decadent  Buddhism,  calls  for  high  appre- 
ciation. Whether  it  was  worth  while  is  not  here  well  vindi- 
cated. The  author  is  no  exception  to  his  predeceasora,  who 
try  to  expound  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  "  Buddhism  " 
wi^  no  more  of  the  historical  sense  than  was  in  Vasubandhn, 
writing  about  what  "ist  von  Buddha  geaprochen  worden" 
(p.  245)  nearly  a  millennium  after  the  day  when  that 
teacher  was  speaking  on  earth.  An  interpretation  i^ch  did 
not  involve  "  falsifying  of  history  "  would  reveal  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  how  the  oldest  known  scriptures  belxay  not 
only  an  acceptance  of  the  then  current  Deity  as  in  and  of  the 
self,  but  abo  a  growing  tendency  in  an  opposite  direction.  It 
is  not  only  "  an  empirical  self"  that  we  find  denied  in  the 
Hinayana  scholastics  among  whom  emerged,  just  after 
Vasubandhu,  Buddhaghosa  and  Buddhadatta. 
A.  278.         ,  C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids. 


Le  Bouddhisme,  en  Ankam.    Des  origines  au  xin*  d^Ie. 

Par  Trah-vak-oiap,      Bulletin    de    Tficole    Fran^aise 

d'Extreme-Orient,   Tome   xxxii,   Fasc.   1,   1932.     11  x 

7J,  pp.  72  +  XV,  maps  2,  Hanoi :  Imprimerte  d'Eztreme- 

Orient,  1932. 

This  essay  was  first  published  in  the  Bulletin  de  I'Scole 

Franqaise  d'Ejireme-Orient,  xxxii,  fasc.  1,  and  won  for  its 

author  a  diploma  in  the  £cole  des  Hautes  £tudes.     In   it 

for  the  first  time  we  have  this  subject  as  derived  &om  Annamite 

sources,  some  of  which  have  apparently  found  appearance 

in  roman  letter  in  the  BEFEO,  but  the  chief  treasure  among 

these  sources  being  a  yet  unknown  work  which  the  au^or 

discovered  in  a  library  at  Haiphong,  entitled  "  Chronicle  of 

Eminent  Religieux  of  the  Garden  of  Dhyana,"  and  covering 

bibliographies  from  a.d.  580  to  1221,     From  these  he  has 

sketched  a  Buddhist  history  of  Annam  in  four  periods,  &oni 

the  third  to  the  thirteenth  century.     Preoccupation  with 
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Dhyana  is  a  notable  feature,  but  in  this  term  the  author  is 

solely  concerned  with  "  meditation  ",  ignorantly  seeing  in  this 

its  original  Buddhist  object,  an  object  to  which  I  have  tried 

repeatedly  to  do  justice.     Dhyana  faded  into  ''  meditation  " 

with  the  depreciation  of  communion  with  other  worlds  in 

decadent  monastic  Buddhism.    Save  for  this  slip — and  who 

does  not  make  it  ? — ^the  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 

historical  materials. 

A.  247,  C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids. 

El   FiLdsoPO    Autodidacto    (Risala   Hayy   ibn   Yaqzan). 
By  Ibn  Tufayl   (Abu  Bakr  Muhammad   ibn    *Abd 
al-Malik).      Nueva    traduccion    espanola   por  Anoel 
GonzIlez  Falencia.     Publicaciones  de  las  Escuelas  de 
Estudios  Arabes  de  Madrid  y  Granada.   8  x  5J,  pp.  201, 
ills.  2.    Madrid  :  Imprenta  de  Estanislao  Maestre,  1934. 
In  this  country  Ibn  Tufail's  name  has  been  known  since 
1671,  when  Edward  Pocock  published  a  Latin  translation  of 
the  work  under  review.    Simon  Ockley  published  an  English 
translation  in  1708,  and  interest  in  the  book  was  again  revived 
when  Mr.  Fulton  revised  Ockley's  translation  from  a  critical 
edition  of  the  text  which  was  published  by  Gauthier  in  Algiers 
in   1900.     Professor  Palencia  also  has  made   good  use   of 
Gauthier's  text.  The  present  volume  is  prefaced  by  a  scholarly 
introduction  which  the  editor  has  enriched  with  bibliogra- 
phical references  and  lexical  notes  on  the  author's  use  of 
technical  terms. 

By  now  we  are  accustomed  as  a  matter  of  course  to  antici- 
pate a  high  standard  of  accuracy  in  the  publications  of  the 
Schools  of  Arabic  at  Madrid  and  Granada,  and  this  Uttle 
volume  deserves  to  rank  with  its  predecessors  in  the  series. 
Two  small  points  may  be  noticed.  First,  there  is  no  mention 
of  Mr.  Fulton's  edition  and  its  interesting  Introduction ; 
and  secondly  Avicenna's  great  work,  the  Shifff  (known 
to  the  medieval  scholastics  as  Assipka  or  Assepha),  is  more 
than  once  called  the  Shafd, 

A.  242.  A.  GUILLAUME. 

JRA8.  JAin7ABT  1936.  10 
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ExtaksB  Talhudiqub  dbs  PROPHiriEs  Msssianiqubs.  B7 
Jbah-Joseph  Beibebk-Nabbonwe.  13  x  10,  pp.  120. 
Paris  :    Paul  Geuthner,  1934.    hs.  60. 

To  this  oseful  summary  of  tezta,  which  have  been  inter- 
preted messiaiucally,  the  author  prefaces  a  short  intxoduction 
in  which  he  sets  out  the  Rabbimcal  rules  and  methods  of 
Biblical  exegesis.  The  collection,  with  its  copioos  indexes, 
should  prove  of  value  to  those  who  would  pursue  the  subject 
further,  bat  in  the  absence  of  discusaion  and  context,  the 
compilation  can  never  stand  alone. 

The  author  has  lithographed  his  work  admirably. 
A.  295.  A.  QuiLLAUHB. 


The  History  op  BuDrHisT  Thought.  By  Edwabd  J. 
Thohas.  The  History  of  Civilization.  9J  x  6,  pp.  xvi 
+  314,  pis.  4.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1933.  15«. 
The  "History  of  Civilization"  aims  at  presenting  in 
accessible  form  the  results  of  modern  research  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  the  social  sciences,  and  this  principle 
detemuQes  the  scope  of  Dr.  Thomas's  two  contributions  to 
the  series.  The  careful  and  well-documented  account,  given 
in  the  present  volume,  describes  the  development  of  Buddhist 
thought,  with  the  emphasis  laid  more  on  the  rel^ious  than 
on  the  philosophical  aspect.  The  older  teaching  of  the  Hina- 
yana,  as  set  out  in  the  Pah  Canon,  naturally  therefore  receives 
the  most  detailed  treatment ;  and  attention  may  be  drawn 
in  particular  to  the  admirable  handling  of  the  problem  of 
what  the  early  Buddhists  understood  by  yoga.  The  subject 
of  the  book  is  one  on  which  there  is  remarkably  little  general 
agreement,  and,  while  the  author  votes  almost  invariably  for 
the  sensible,  not  the  novel  or  exciting,  solution,  he  must 
inevitably  expect  that  every  student  will  find  some  statement 
with  which  he  disagrees  as  offending  against  his  own  private 
convictions.   The  present  reviewer  would  be  inclined  to  query 
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some  of  the  views  taken  about  the  way  in  which  the  doctrine 
evolved  historically.  One  of  these  is  sufficiently  fundamental 
to  receive  a  word  of  comment,  namely,  the  remark  on  p.  169 
that  ''we  do  know  that  [the  earliest  schools  of  Mahayana] 
must  have  begun  among  the  Sarvastivadins  "  ;  the  evidence 
for  this,  if  I  have  grasped  the  argument  correctly,  is  that 
certain  passages  in  the  Divydvaddna  show  the  preliminary 
stages  of  thought  which  led  ultimately  to  the  Mahayana. 
The  datable  portions  of  that  work  are  centuries  later  than 
the  beginning  of  Mahayana,  and  there  is  no  proof  yet  available 
that  these  or  similar  passages  are  to  be  found  in  the  pre- 
Mahayana  portion  of  the  Sarvastivadin  canon.  I  should  prefer 
to  put  it  that,  though  positive  knowledge  is  not  attainable 
at  present,  tradition,  such  evidence  as  there  is,  and  the 
probabilities  all  point  to  the  Mahasanghikas  as  the  sect  in 
which  the  Mahayana  had  its  origin,  and  that  the  influence 
of  the  Sarvastivada,  except  perhaps  by  repulsion,  is  not 
apparent  till  the  second  wave  of  the  movement,  which  we 
associate  with  the  name  of  Asanga  and  which  betrays  in 
its  scholasticism  its  relationship  to  that  school  and  to  its 
ofishoot,  the  Sautrantikas. 
A.  51.  E.  H.  Johnston. 

The  Summa  Philosophiae  op  Al-Shahrastani,  KitAb 
NiHAYATU  'l-iqdam  p1  'ilmi  'l-Kalam.  Edited  with  a 
translation  by  Alfred  Guillaume.  10  x  6J^,  pp.  xvi 
+  173  +  514.  London  :  Oxford  University  Press, 
1934.    42«. 

The  subject  of  this  book  is  indicated  by  its  title,  which  is 
well  rendered  in  the  introduction  as  The  present  position  of 
speculative  theology.  Muhammad  ibn  'Abd  el  Qadir  esh 
Shahrastanl,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  book  on  religions 
El  Milal  wa  en  Nihal,  here  covers  the  field  of  Muslim  theology 
in  twenty  chapters  dealing  systematically  with  all  its  prob- 
lems. Writing  as  an  Ash*arite,  but  exercising  his  independent 
judgment,  he  shows  how  the  tenets  of  orthodoxy  are  justified 
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by  leaaoning  and  tiie  points  in  which  the  chief  advenaries 
of  bis  school — ^tbe  pfailoBopheis,  Mu'tozila,  Kair&infya, 
SM'a,  Kharijites  and  others — differ  from  its  principles, 
giving  their  arguments  for  their  views  and  the  uamem. 
The  book  is  valuable  not  only  because  it  shows  how  fat 
orthodoxy  had  advanced  at  an  important  stage  in  its  progress, 
but  also  for  the  useful  light  it  throws  on  its  development  firom 
the  start.  The  words  of  El  Ash'ari  himself  and  also  those  of 
one  of  his  principal  foUowers,  El  B&qil&nt,  are  oftmi  cited 
and  few  of  the  writings  of  either  are  preserved.  In  the 
same  kind  of  way  Esh  Shabrastani  increases  oar  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  sects  that  he  combats. 

It  is  surprising  that  so  useful  a  book  by  such  a  ri^tly 
esteemed  author  has  never  been  published  before. 
Dr.  Guillaume's  critical  edition  is  based  upon  three  of  the  four 
manuscripts  known  to  exist  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  translation,  which  generally  takes  the  form  of  an  abbrevia- 
tioD  summarizing  the  arguments  without  omitting  anything 
of  consequence,  is  extremely  clear  and  will  be  found  helpful 
for  understanding  other  books  as  well  as  the  text.  The  intro- 
duction includes  some  remarks  on  Esh  Shahrast&n!  and  his 
work. 
A.  323.  B.   OUBST. 

Catalogue  du  Muste  Arabs  do  Caibe.    Stales  Fun^rairea. 

Par     Mm.     Hassak    Hawaby    et    HusAm    Rachsd. 

Tome  i.  14  x  10,  pp.  viii  +  244,  pis.  75.  Cairo,  1932. 
More  than  three  thousand  ancient  Muhammadan  tombstones, 
probably  derived  from  the  cemeteries  of  Cairo  and  Asw&a, 
are  preserved  in  the  Museum.  The  present  volume  describea 
the  four  hundred  earliest  of  them.  Of  these,  one  which  was 
published  in  this  Joubnal  by  Hasan  ESendt  el  Haw&ri  bears 
the  very  early  date  of  a.h.  31.  The  next  earliest  is  dat«d 
174  and  for  each  of  the  forty-one  years  from  200  down  to 
240  with  which  the  book  ends  there  is  at  least  one  stone  and 
generally  several  stones.    All  the  stones  earlier  than  200  an 
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reproduced  in  the  illustrations,  and  a  large  selection  of  the 
best  of  the  other  stones  is  given.  In  a  short  Arabic  preface 
the  editors  tell  what  is  known  about  the  provenance  of  the 
stones  and  explain  the  arrangement  of  the  book ;  they  draw 
attention  also  to  some  points  that  arise  firom  the  study  of  the 
objects. 

Generally  the  inscriptions  on  the  stones  consist  of  the  name 
and  date  of  death  of  the  deceased,  accompanied  by  a  declara- 
tion of  his  belief.  A  few  historical  names  occur  :  there  is  the 
actual  tombstone  of  'Abdallah  ibn  Lahi'a,  a  judge  and  early 
historical  authority  well  known  to  all  students  of  Egyptian 
history,  that  of  a  daughter  of  the  equally  well  known  Yu'nis 
ibn  'Abd  el  A'l&,  and  a  few  others  mentioning  persons  known 
from  books.  It  is  very  rare  that  any  indication  is  given  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  deceased,  an  addition  such  as  el  ha<}(}a' 
(the  bootmaker)  being  quite  exceptional.  As  the  editors 
point  out,  the  **  nouns  of  relationship  "  often  attached  to  the 
names  refer  most  often  to  the  Arab  tribes  which  took  part  in 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  such,  for  instance,  as  *Akk,  Azd, 
Gh&fiq,  Ha^ramaut,  Himyar,  Kinda,  Qurai^,  Ma*afir, 
Mur&d,  Ru*ain,  Tujib  and  Sadif,  and  rarely  to  others  like 
Bajila,  Ju'f!  or  Tamim,  or  to  places,  though  there  are  a  certain 
number  connected  with  distant  parts  of  the  eastern  half 
of  the  Islamic  empire,  with  Syria,  and  one  even  with  Spain. 
The  indices  are  arranged  so  that  it  is  easy  to  see  the  position 
in  this  respect.  The  frequent  absence  of  any  indication  of 
tribal  relationship  on  the  stones  is  significant  also :  Arab 
maul&  relationship  was  ceasing  to  have  any  importance, 
as  the  Arabs  in  Egj^t  were  losing  their  prerogatives  and 
the  bulk  of  the  population  was  becoming  converted  to  Islam. 
The  forms  of  the  declaration  of  belief  are  various.  There  is 
no  declaration  on  the  earliest  stone,  so  that  probably  the 
practice  had  not  been  instituted  in  the  first  years  after  the 
conquest.  An  allusion  in  a  declaration  to  the  promise  of 
resurrection  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  Old  Testament  on  one 
of  the  stones  (No.  114)  is  curious. 
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The  value  of  the  Beries  as  s  guide  to  the  developmeat  of 
the  Arabic  script  is  obvious.  It  shows  that  Kufic  of  several 
different  types  flourished  at  the  same  time ;  it  is  not  clear 
thftt  any  of  the  different  varieties  was  derived  diiectly  &om 
one  of  the  others.  The  earliest  stones  are  devoid  of  omament 
and  the  writing  on  them  is  severely  plain.  Embellished  script 
appears  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  and  soon  becomes 
&equent  and  sometimes  very  ornate.  The  other  omament 
ie  never  much  more  than  rudimentary.  The  editors  point 
to  it  as  the  earUest  dated  omament  that  can  be  looked  upon 
as  purely  Islamic,  to  be  compared  with  Coptic  work  of  the 
same  epoch.  No  explanation  is  offered  of  the  almost  total 
absence  of  stones  older  than  the  last  quarter  of  the  second 
century.  The  transcription  and  translation  of  the  inscriptions, 
which  are  often  difficult,  has  been  done  skilfully ;  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  book  has  been  well  thought  out. 
N.S.25.  R-  Guest. 

The  Matsya  Pubana.    A  Study.    By  V.  R.  Ramachand&a 
Ddcseitab.      Bulletin   of  the   Department   of  Indian 
History   and   Archseology   No.   5.     9J  x  6^,   pp.    140. 
Madras  :    University  of  Madras,  1935.    Price  Is.  6d. 
The  chief  aim  of  this  study,  of  which  the  general  editor  is 
Professor  K.  A.  Nilakanta  Sastri,  is  "  to  explain  and  interpret 
the  Matsya  Puraqa,  one  of  the  eighteen  Mahapurapas,  and 
show   what   contribution   it   makes   to   the   sum    total    of 
Hindu  culture  and  to  ancient  Indian  History  in  particular  ", 
A  work  of  thb  description  naturally  necessitates  a  certain 
amount  of  compilation,  but  this  need  not  detract  from  its 
value,  provided  the  facts  are  presented  in  readable  form 
and  the  findings  are  satisfying.   There  is  much  in  the  present 
study  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  for  example,  the  whole 
of  the   chapter    on    architecture,   the    author's    discussion 
of  the  subject  of  evolution,  and  his  very  interesting  critique 
on    the    Tamil    version   of   the   puraoa ;     but   his    incon- 
clusive findings  are  apt  to  tantalize,  thus,  the  conclusion 
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reached  regarding  the  date  of  composition  of  the  purai;^a. 
After  assigning  the  work  a  place  among  the  oldest  of  the 
pura^as,  the  author  adds  (p.  74) :  "If  by  the  term  *  oldest ' 
is  meant  only  second  century  a.d.,  we  are  not  only  prepared 
to  grant  it,  but  also  to  go  further  back  by  three  or  four 
centuries "  The  study  would  have  benefited  by  further 
revision  of  the  language  and  by  a  clearer  understanding  as 
to  the  class  of  reader  to  whom  it  is  addressed — ^whether 
the  scholar  or  the  general  reader.  In  his  exposition  the  author 
has  elucidated  some  quite  elementary  points,  and  on  the  other 
hand  left  several  technical  terms  unexplained.  If ,  as  is 
desirable,  a  university  publication  is  to  reach  the  largest 
number  of  i^eaders,  a  style  of  writing  has  surely  to  be  adopted 
that  is  both  expository  and  engaging.  The  present  study, 
in  spite  of  the  labour  bestowed  on  its  compilation  and  the 
intrinsic  interest  of  the  subject,  makes  rather  heavy  reading. 
A.  418,  M.  S.  H.  Thompson. 


Oriental  Studies.  In  honour  of  Cursetji  Erachji  Pavry. 
Edited  by  Jal  Dastur  Cursetji  Pavry.  9f  X  6}, 
pp.  XV  +  503,  portrait  1.  London  :  Oxford  University 
Press,    1933.    50s. 

This  fine  book  contains  seventy  important  studies  by  some 
of  the  best  known  authorities  of  the  world  on  Oriental  subjects 
connected  with  Zoroastrianism.  There  is  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  Dastur  Pavry  by  the  veteran  Professor  A.  V.  Williams 
Jackson,  of  Columbia  University,  who  also  contributes  an 
interesting  article  on  a  Manichsean  fragment  brought  from 
Turfan  in  1908.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  think  of  any 
detailed  review  or  criticism  of  so  many  learned  articles ; 
the  names  of  their  authors  are  sufficient  guarantee  of  their 
interest  and  importance.  It  would  be  invidious  to  attempt 
to  deal  with  one  or  two  articles,  impossible  to  mention  all. 
But  scholars  interested  in  the  religious  beliefs  of  ancient 
Iranians  and  modem  Parsees  must  assuredly  read  this  book. 
The  general  reader,  too,  will  find  much  worth  reading  in 


the  papers  which  deal  with  the  date  of  Zoroaster,  the  Home 
of  the  iDdo-EnropeaoB,  and  other  aJTriilar  maliteiB. 

The  articles  are  mostly  in  English ;  some  are  in  French, 
and  some  in  German.  The  editing  has  been  caiefollj  done 
hj  the  Dasturji's  son.  Dr.  Jal  Pavij.  He  and  the  Oxford 
University  Press  have  prodaced  a  work  which  is  well  arranged, 
well  printed,  and  very  &ee  from  mistAkee  and  mispriuts. 
Both  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  resnlt. 
A.  lit.  C.  N.  Sediwn. 


Kabib  and  the  Bhaqti  Movehent  :    Vol.  I,  Kabir — ^His 

Biography.    By  Mohan  Singh,    6J  X  5,pp.jmii  +  103. 

Lahore :  Atma  Ram  and  Sons,  1934.    Bs.  2. 

This  brochure  consists  of  a  series  of  notes  in  which  Dr. 

Mohan  Singh  tries  to  sift  fact  from  fable  in  the  legend  of  Elabir 

by  a  detailed  correlation  of  various  pubUshed  and  unpublished 

docmnenta.    He  corrects  a  number  of  current  errors  on  the 

subject ;    in   particular    he   discredits   the    teacher-disciple 

relationships  by  which  tradition  UnTfH  together  the  great  names 

of  medieval  hagiology.   His  analysis  (pp.  70-4)  of  the  standard 

ingredienta  of  a  saintly  biography  is  a  useful  contribution  to 

Indian  folk-lore. 

A.  329.  F.    J.    RiCHABDS. 


Pueva-Maduya-KalIn  Bharat.     By  RaghubIr  Sdjh,  B.A., 

LL.B.  8i  X  5|,  pp.  10  +  2%  +  24.  Allahabad :  Indian 

Press,  Ltd.,  1988. 

The  period  covered  by  this  Hindi  history  is  the  tiiree 

centuries  of  Muslim  rule  in  India  irom  the  beginning  of  the 

thirteenth  century  a.d.  to  the  coming  of  the  Mughsls.  Eunvar 

Baghu^^  Singh  divides  the  age  into  five  parts,  which  he 

names    as   follows:     "Military   monarchy,"    "Enlightened 

despotism,"  "  Theocratic  monarchy "  (Etruz  Tughloq  and 

his  successors),  "  The  period  of  confusion  "  (the  middle  y«arB 
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of  the  fifteenth  century),  and  finally  the  ''  Feudal  monarchy  " 
of  the  Lodis. 

Though  it  is  perhaps  true  to  say,  as  the  author  does,  that 
these  300  years  produced  only  two  really  great  rulers,  the 
period,  from  the  variety  of  the  systems  of  rule  which  are 
exemplified,  affords  rich  material  for  the  student  of  rdja-nUi. 
It  is  the  aim  of  this  study,  with  this  special  point  in  view, 
to  present  in  a  succinct  manner  facts  and  considerations  little 
known  to  those  of  his  countrymen  whose  only  language  is 
Hindi ;  for  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  though  several 
of  the  chief  modem  authorities  on  Indian  Islamic  history  are 
Hindus,  they  have  usually  written  in  another  language. 

Kunvar  Raghuvir   Singh   is   obviously  well-read  in  the 
up-to-date  literature  of  his  subject,  and  his  book  is  a  thought- 
fully written  and  well-arranged  one,  narrative  and  critical 
commentary  being  judiciously  blended. 
A.  192.  J.  V.  S.  Wilkinson. 

Handbook  of  the  RAwang  Dialect  op  the  Nung  Language. 
By  J.  T.  0.  Barnard.  10  x  6^,  pp.  xi  -f  118.  Ran- 
goon :  Supt.  Gov.  Printing,  1934.    68. 

The  Nungs  inhabit  a  tract  in  the  extreme  north  of  Burma 
which  has  only  been  administered  for  the  last  twenty  years 
or  so.  They  are  described  as  being  of  fine  physique  and  leading 
a  "  clean  "  outdoor  life.  Their  customs  do  not  appear  to 
differ  much  from  those  of  the  tribes  around  them,  but  two 
may  be  mentioned.  A  man's  property  goes  to  his  youngest 
son.  There  are  clan  or  family  names,  but  individuals  are 
commonly  named  according  to  the  order  of  their  birth,  there 
being  one  series  of  names  for  males  and  another  for  females. 
This  must  at  least  save  trouble  in  the  naming  of  an  infant. 
The  preface  states :  **  This  is  the  first  book  on  the  Nung 
language  which  has  many  dialects,  of  which,  however,  Rawang 
may  be  taken  as  the  one  most  commonly  spoken  in  the  Nung 
hill-tracts,  excepting,  of  course,  the  Daru  dialect  which  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  others."    Apparently  what  is  meant 
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is  that  Nang  and  Dam  are  allied  languages,  and  tbat  R&wang 
is  the  principal  dialect  of  Niing. 

We  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  officials  vho  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  obscure  people,  but  one  cannot  help 
regretting  that  tbe  author  has  not  provided  himself  with  such 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  spoken  sounds  as  might  have  been 
acquired  in  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  time  which  it  must 
have  taken  him  to  write  this  book.  The  symbols  er  and  ur 
are  used  to  represent  two  different  sounds,  both  apparently 
vowels,  the  former  described  as  "  a  sound  between  tbe 
German  ii  and  the  English  er  ",  and  the  latter  to  be  pro- 
Qoonced  "as  in  English".  The  sound  represented  by  ng 
in  the  English  word  tongue  is  said  (p.  15)  to  consist  of  the 
two  consonants  n  and  g.  And  though  there  are  said  to  be 
four  tones  in  Nung,  "  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  book 
to  indicate  these  tones  by  signs  or  marks.  Any  system  for 
doing  this  would  necessarily  be  complicated  and  of  Httle  help 
to  the  student  who  can  only  hope  to  gain  a  correct  pronuncia- 
tiou  of  Nung  sounds  by  constant  colloquial  practice."  This 
is  as  if  someone  published  a  grammar  and  phrase-book  of 
the  French  language  giving  only  the  roots  of  verbs,  on  the 
ground  that  the  inflections  are  comphcated  and  must  be 
acquired  by  constant  colloquial  practice.  It  is  true  that 
there  was  once  no  uniform  system  for  indicating  tones.  But 
a  simple  method  of  marking  Chinese  and  Burmese  tones, 
by  means  of  sloping  or  level  lines,  was  used  in  1912  in  the 
Principles  of  the  International  Phonetic  Association,  has 
since  been  approved  by  an  international  congress  of  philologists, 
and  is  employed  in  the  Burmese  Phonetic  Reader.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  what  excuse  there  can  now  be  for  publishing  a  book 
on  a  tone-language  without  marking  the  tones. 

How  to  deal  with  grammar  in  languages  of  this  class  is 
a  far  more  difficult  question,  but  Sweet's  History  of  Language, 
a  little  primer  in  which  their  structure  was  explained,  was 
published  a  generation  ago,  and  it  should  by  now  be  generally 
recognized  that  they  cannot  be  forced  into  a   firamewodc 
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invented  for  the  Latin  group  of  languages  without  misleading 
learners  and  adding  to  their  difficulties.  There  appears  to 
be  at  most  one  instance  of  inflection  in  Nimg,  and  such  expres- 
sions as  *'  future  perfect  tense  "  and  ''  potential  mood  "  are 
as  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  student.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  append  notes  to  the  sentences.  As  these  stand 
it  is  often  impossible  to  tell  which  word  represents  which  in 
the  translations. 
A.  366.  R.  Grant  Brown. 


VAiSraiYA-SABDA-KosA.  By  Haricharana  Vandopadhyaya. 
11  X  9.  Published  by  the  "  Viswabharati  ",  Calcutta. 
In  monthly  parts  of  32  pages  of  two  columns.  1340  Sal 
=  A.D.  1933. 

This  Dictionary,  which  is  in  Bengali,  is  estimated  to  run  to 
4,000  pages,  and  will  be  the  most  complete  and  exhaustive 
Dictionary  of  the  Bengali  language,  up  to  the  present.  The 
compiler  states  that  its  compilation  has  extended  over 
twenty-seven  years.  It  will  contain  in  addition  to  modem 
Bengali  words,  both  literary  and  colloquial,  ancient  Bengali 
words  taken  from  all  available  sources,  Sanskrit  words  current 
or  suitable  for  use  in  Bengali,  and  all  words  of  Arabic,  Persian, 
or  other  languages  both  Oriental  and  European  which  are  in 
use  in  Bengali.  For  the  derivation  of  Bengali  Tadbhava  words, 
the  original  Sanskrit  form  of  the  word,  and  the  successive 
Pali  and  Prakrit  forms  are  given ;  the  corresponding  forms 
in  the  other  Indian  vernacular  languages,  and  also  the 
comparative  forms  in  Avesta,  Greek,  Latin,  and  European 
languages,  of  these  and  of  the  Sanskrit  words  which  are 
included  in  the  Dictionary.  The  Sanskrit  roots  and  the  origin 
of  the  Bengali  roots  are  also  given.  The  meanings  of  words 
Are  explained  by  means  of  examples  of  their  use  from  old 
Bengali  writings  and  from  the  Mahabharata,  the  Ramayana, 
And  other  works,  a  list  of  which  is  given  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Dictionary,  and  the  reference  is  noted  agamst  the  example. 
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Id  the  case  of  Sanskrit  words,  their  derivation  is  given  and  tlieir 
coniposition  (samas)  according  to  Fapini.  This  Dictionary, 
which  is  likely  to  remain  the  standard  dictionary  of  the 
Bengali  language,  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  all  Bengali 
students,  both  of  their  own  language  and  also  of  Sanskrit. 

The  compiler  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  completeness  and 
exhaustive  nature  of  the  work,  which,  he  says,  owed  ite 
inception  to  the  advice  and  encouragement  of  the  poet 
Babindranath  Tf^re,  who  has  written  a  short  foreword, 
and  its  completion  to  the  financial  help  of  the  late  Maharaja 
Manindra  Chandii  Nandi.  It  is  a  book  of  reference  which  can 
be  recommended  to  all  Bengali  students  and  scholars. 
A.  45.  E.  H.  C.  Walsh. 

Babylonian  Mbnolooies  and  the  Semitic  Calendars. 

By  S.  Lanodon.     The  Schweich  Lectures  of  the  British 

Academy,    1933.    11  x  6J,    pp.    vi  +  169.    London : 

Humphrey  Milford,  1934.     7s.  6d. 

The  purpose  of  these  three  lectures,  which  now  appear  in 

the   amplified   fonn  customary  in   this  well-known   series, 

was  to  present  the  general  conclusions  resulting  &om  a  study 

of  the  AssyriaD  calendars  of  the  months  and  da3rs  of  the  year, 

the  cuneiform  texts  of  which  are  now  in  great  part  available, 

some  having  been  copied  by  the  author  himself,  who  contem* 

plates  a  full  edition  of  the  material  in  the  near  future.    The 

first  lecture  contains  a  general  survey  of  the  ancient  calendars 

of  Western  Asia,  and  the  other  two  are  occupied  by  a  detailed 

consideration  of  the  months  in  order,  Nisan  and  Teshrit, 

as  the  two  "  New  Year  "  months,  being  studied  at  a  greater 

length,  which  necessitates  the  devotion  to  them  of  the  whole 

of  the  second  lecture. 

In  the  calendars  as  in  other  elements  of  civilization  the 
extraordinary  prestige  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  institutiona 
is  again  evident,  so  that  the  author  has  no  difficulty  in  showing 
that,  time  and  again,  populations  which  were  already  in 
possession  of  month-names  of  their  own  discu^led  them  upon 
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coming  into  contact  with  the  Babylonian  system,  or  rather, 
one  of  the  Babylonian  systems,  that  of  Nippmr,  which  had 
already  triumphed  over  a  nimiber  of  local  calendars  formerly 
used  in  the  different  Simierian  cities.  It  is  probable  that  the 
survival  of  this  one  among  several  lists  was  due  to  the  superior 
religious  importance  of  Nippur,  and  firom  this  assumption  it 
is  argued  that  the  adoption  of  the  Nippur  month-names  by 
"  foreign  "  peoples  was  concomitant  with  their  subjection  to 
the  religious  influence  of  Sumer ;  they  adopted  ceremonies 
and  observances,  and  thus  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  chrono- 
logical framework  in  which  they  were  fitted.  Yet  it  is  perhaps 
unduly  narrowing  the  conception  of  this  process  to  describe 
the  influence  as  Sumerian,  and  to  regard  all  the  "  converts  " 
(in  varying  degrees  **  Semitic  ")  as  purely  receivers.  We  are 
not  now  so  clear  about  the  origins  of  the  complex  early 
Babylonian  civilization  that  we  can  confidently  affix  these 
labels.  This  has  a  particular  application  to  the  subject 
now  in  question  where  the  author  affirms  that  the  Semitic 
equivalents  (Nisan,  Ayar,  Sivan,  etc.)  of  the  Sumerian  month- 
names  are  merely  translations  of  the  latter.  Yet  if  one  reads 
carefully  his  own  analysis  of  these  names  in  the  individual 
months  one  will  find  that  some  of  the  interpretations  seem 
forcible,  and  others  allude  to  aspects  of  the  observances 
postulated  for  the  months  quite  different  from  those  regarded 
by  the  Sumerian  names.  It  seems  evident  that  these  Semitic 
names  have  an  authority  and  antiquity  of  their  own. 

Some  incidental  discussions  are  of  interest  outside  of  the 
main  theme  of  the  work,  most  important  among  them  being 
the  fragment  of  a  text,  only  in  part  intelligible,  which  gives, 
according  to  Dr.  Fotheringham's  discovery,  the  length  of  the 
seasonal  hours,  i.e.  the  twelfth  parts  of  the  respective  periods 
of  light  and  darkness,  in  the  various  months  of  the  year.  It  is 
perhaps  regrettable  that  it  had  to  appear  in  this  context  where 
a  full  discussion  of  other  matters  of  interest  arising  from  it  was 
precluded.  Apart  from  this  we  have  space  only  to  mention 
a  zenewed  examination  of  the  SabaUu — Sabbath  question, 
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which  eninmarizes  the  knowledge  now  available,  and  finally 
to  observe  the  alleged  pie-IsIamic  month-names  listed  on 
p.  26  as  something  of  a  curiosity. 
A.  378.  C.  J.  Gadd. 


Tao,  the  Great  Luhinaiit.  By  EvAif  Moboan,  D.D. 
Essays  &om  Huai  Nan  TzQ.  ^  x  6,  pp.  xiv  +  287, 
ills.  3.    London  :  Kegan  Paul,  1935.     lOs. 

Huai  Nan  TzQ  is  the  common  appellation  of  Liu  An,  a 
Chinese  philosopher  who  died  122  B.C.  HiB  studies  lay  in 
the  direction  of  alchemietic  research  and  in  the  Taoist 
philosophy.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Han 
dynasty,  and  was  styled  Prince  of  Huai  Nan.  Liu  An 
became  very  popular,  and  men  of  talent  resorted  to  him, 
among  them  being  eight  famous  scholars  interested  in  Taoism. 
They  gathered  together  for  study,  the  theme  being  jen,  i, — 
benevolence  and  justice.  Twenty-one  essays  were  written, 
under  the  editorship  of  Liu  An,  and  they  have  come  down 
through  the  ages  and  are  known  to  Chinese  scholars  as  Huai 
Nan  Tza. 

The  classic  of  Taoism,  the  Tao  Teh  King,  has  attracted 
much  attention  &om  European  students  of  Chinese  philosophy 
and  literature,  and  its  many  translations  have  made  it  familiar 
to  the  Western  world.  Other  writings  of  the  Tao  school 
have  been  much  neglected,  and  Dr.  Evan  Morgan  has  rendered 
a  notable  service  in  giving  English  translations  of  eight  of  the 
twenty-one  essays  of  Huai  Nan  Tzii — a  difBcult  feat  which 
could  only  be  done  by  an  accomplished  scholar.  Quiet 
research  and  patient  toil  spread  over  many  years  are  behind 
the  volume  now  published,  which  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  serious  study  of  Chinese  philosophic  thought. 

Dr.  Mo^an  calls  "  Tao  "  the  Great  Luminant.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  very  few  of  the  readers  of  these  essays,  either 
in  Chinese  or  in  English,  will  find  them  very  luminous.  Tao 
is  such  an  elusive  term,  and  withal  so  con^rehonsivs,  that 
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ordinary  mortals  stand  aghast  at  any  attempt  to  understand 
it,  and  can  only  admire  the  super-men  who  can  intelligently 
apprehend  it.  Dr.  Morgan  gives  a  new  rendering  of  the 
word  as  '*  Cosmic  Spirit "  ;  others  use  the  term  "  Nature  ". 
The  character  itself  means  Way  or  Path,  and  also  Word,  and 
is  used  as  the  last-named  in  the  translation  of  St.  John's 
gospel.  **  In  the  beginning  was  the  Tao,"  etc.  But  as  used 
in  Taoist  philosophy,  the  character  seems  to  mean  more  than 
any  of  these  terms.  Dr.  J.  C.  Ferguson  says,  '*  It  is  the  great 
force  which  sustains  Heaven  and  Earth.  Tao  is  Nature ; 
but  it  is  more ;  it  is  Nature  at  work.  It  is  also  more  than 
Cosmic  Spirit,  for  in  it  inheres  the  idea  of  a  Spirit  in  spontaneous 
activity." 

Dr.  Morgan  admits  that  his  new  term  Cosmic  Spirit  is  not 
consistently  used  throughout  the  work ;  he  has  found  it 
more  convenient  often  to  simply  retain  **  Tao  "  untranslated. 
In  giving  the  Taoist  view,  our  author  says,  **  The  Tao  is 
conceived  of  as  something  self-existent  and  being  independent 
of  the  visible  world.  It  belongs  to  the  invisible  world  and 
the  visible  comes  from  it."  **  It  is  the  Source  of  all  and  the 
Eternal  Sustainer  of  all  creation.  It  gives  out  energy,  but 
without  the  least  exhaustion  of  its  own  powers  and  resources." 

It  is  stated  that  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  Taoist 
and  the  Confacianist  is  that  the  latter  is  involved  in  endless 
etiquettes  from  which  the  Taoist  is  free.  In  actuality  the 
line  of  demarcation  is  by  no  means  clear,  and  many  men  are 
a  mixture  of  Confacianist  and  Taoist,  and  often  Buddhist  too  ! 

We  are  told  that  "  the  inherent  nature  of  the  Tao  is  purity, 
tranquillity,  rest,  and  unity  "  ;  the  meaning  being  that  the 
spiritual  must  predominate  in  all  things.  **  The  assimilation 
of  the  Tao  has  its  foundation  in  meekness,  tenderness,  poverty 
of  spirit,  and  quietness.  These  are  expressed  sometimes  by 
one  word,  emptiness,'' 

The  two  words  **Wu  wei "  form  a  distinctive  term  in 
Taoist  philosophy.  "  Wu  wei  "  means  literally  non-action, 
and  is  so  understood  by  the  Confacianist,  who  says  that 
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Shnn  {tlw  Sage-Emperor)  ruled  by  non-aotioB,  that  ia,  the 
people  obeyed  him  from  admiration  of  his  virtue.  This 
nerei  seems  a  satisfactory  explanation,  and  there  certainly 
was  action  to  bring  about  the  results  attribnted  to  the  sagee. 
To  the  Taoist,  Wu  wet  is  not  just  negative,  but  is  something 
positive.  It  means  that  "  no  selfish  idea,  or  personal  will, 
can  enter  and  interfere  with  natural  justice :  no  personal 
lust  or  desire  may  twist  and  wrench  the  true  course  of  action. 
Reason  and  right  must  guide  in  action,  in  order  to  exercise 
power  according  to  the  intrinsic  properties  of  things.  This 
is  a  natural  exercise  of  force,  and  by  so  doing,  there  will 
be  no  room  for  any  subtle  art  or  crafbiness  ".  Bat  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  all  this  can  be  comprehended  in  the  two  words 
"  Wu  wei ". 

The  subtleties  of  this  philosophy,  while  intriguing,  are 
beyond  pursuit  by  the  present  reviewer,  who  can  only  com- 
mend the  book  itself  to  those  interested.  The  translation 
may  be  relied  upon,  and  in  preparing  it  Dr.  Morgan  has  made 
good  use  of  his  profound  knowledge  of  both  Chinese  and  English 
literature.  The  Notes  and  Annotations  are  very  helpful, 
especially  when  they  give  the  essential  Chinese  characters. 

A  few  misprints  have  been  noted,  and  there  is  an  oft- 
repeated  inaccuracy  on  p.  xvii,  where  "  D'ont "  is  used  for 
"  Don't  ".    The  print  and  format  of  the  book  are  convenient 
and  satisfactory. 
J..  426.  Isaac  Masok. 


Ax-Aw8hAl  (fifth  diwan).     By  JabiIl  §adki  al-ZahAwi. 

9}  X  6|,  pp.  336,  photo  1.    Baghdad.    Ma^ba'a  Baghdad, 

1934. 

All  the  poems  in  this  volume  seem  to  have  been  written 

since  1928.     Moat  are  occasional  poems,  on  the  death  of 

TCing  Faisal,  on  the  death  of  Shawlp,  on  the  revolt  of  the 

Assyrians ;    others  are  scraps  two  lines  long.    Most  are  in 

olassic  metres  thongh  the  poet  allows  himself  many  liberties. 
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The  longer  are  divided  mechanically  into  sections  but  only 
one  is  strophic.  The  longest,  which  annoyed  the  pious,  is 
a  tale  of  the  hereafter  ending  with  the  storm  of  heaven  by  the 
inhabitants  of  hell.  It  was  a  dream,  because  the  poet's 
supper  had  disagreed  with  him.  This  reminds  one  of  Abu'l- 
*AIa.  The  sentiments  in  other  poems  are  quite  unorthodox. 
The  nationalist  spirit  is  prominent.  Is  the  poetry  the  product 
of  real  national  feeling  or  is  it  propaganda  to  stimulate  this 
feeling  ?  It  is  tempting  to  read  a  national  meaning  into  some 
of  the  scraps  which  in  themselves  are  not  worth  printing. 
Recent  events  contradict  the  last  line  of  the  poem  on  the 
Assyrians,  "  They  have  no  fear ;  they  have  asked  protection 
from  the  hero."  The  printing  is  careless  and  the  list  of  errata 
far  from  complete.  If  a  foreigner  may  express  an  opinion, 
much  of  this  volume  is  distinctly  prosaic. 

A.  423.  A.    S.    TrITTON. 


"  Les  Perles  Choisies  "  d'Ibn  ach-Chihna.  [Translated 
by]  J.  Sauvaget.  Mat6riaux  pour  servir  k  THistoire 
de  la  Ville  d'Alep.  10  x  6^,  pp.  xv  +  223.  Beyrouth  : 
L'Institut  frangais  de  Damas,  1933. 

An  abridged  translation  of  a  late  compilation  is  not  ordinarily 
the  kind  of  book  that  one  turns  to  with  any  great  expectations. 
M.  Sauvaget  himself  reckons  that  the  work  will  "  lose  the 
greater  part  of  its  value  when  its  principal  source — Ibn 
Shaddad's  description  of  Aleppo — ^has  been  published ". 
But  Ibn  Shaddad  being  for  the  moment  inaccessible,  he  has 
enriched  this  excerpt  with  the  fruits  of  his  unsurpassed  know- 
ledge of  the  monuments  of  Aleppo,  and  with  the  aid  of  his 
footnotes  has  made  it  yield  an  unsuspected  amount  of  informa- 
tion, valuable  as  raw  material  to  the  student  in  many  fields 
and  indispensable  to  an  eventual  editor  of  the  parent  work. 
The  author,  however,  as  is  only  too  common  in  such  compila- 
tions, has  often  been  careless  in  dates  and  other  details,  and 
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tiiese  mistakeB  have  not  always  beeo  corrected  by  the  tratiB- 
lator  (e.g.  on  the  association  of  the  Ortaqids  with  Al^po, 
pp.  27,  82,  and  108  ;  perhaps  on  p.  62  "  Timurtash  son  of  " 
has  dropped  out  before  "Il-GhazI"). 

A.  312.  H.  A.  R.  GffiB. 


A    Study    of    Yoga.    By    Jajneswar    Ghosh.    9  x  6J, 

pp.  iv  +  425.    Calcutta  :  Sanatkumar  Ghosh,  1934. 

Mi.  Ghosh's  book  is  divided  into  the  following  chapters  : — 

(1)  Scope  and  spirit  of  Yoga,  describing  the  relation  of 
Yoga  to  diverse  activities  of  the  human  mind  ; 

(2)  Self-consciousness  and  Intelligence,  giving  a  theory  of 
cognition  in  which  Intelligence  (the  author's  English  term  for 
the  Sanskrit  "  Purusa  ")  is  propounded  as  the  absolute  prin- 
ciple of  experience  and  knowledge  ; 

(3)  The  Mind,  showing  the  place  of  Psychology  in  Yoga, 
with  a  lucid  and  concise  discussion  of  the  chief  mental  pro- 
cesses; 

(4)  Nature,  dealing  with  the  concepts  of  space  and  time, 
with  the  guQas,  prakrti,  and  karma  ; 

(6)  Discipline  of  Yoga,  consisting  in  means  of  attainment, 
intuition,  concentration,  and  contemplation, 

Mr.  Ghosh  has  succeeded  in  elucidating  the  basic  facts  of 
Yoga-theory  as  well  as  Yoga-practice,  in  a  study  of  conscioos- 
ness,  leading  us  from  and  through  ordinary  experience  and 
observation  to  its  higher  forms  which  reveal  a  transcendent, 
ultimate  principle  of  life.  It  is  on  this  emphasis  of  a  form  of 
apprehension  higher  than  mere  discursive  thought  that  the 
peculiarity  and  value  of  Yoga  rests  ;  and  the  author  has 
brought  this  out  remarkably  well  in  his  remarkable  work. 

Taking  it  all  round  the  "  Study  of  Yoga  "  is  indeed  a 
comprehensive  and  fundamental  study  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  time-honoured,  austere,  and  profound  discipline 
of  Yoga,  as  of  an  inborn  urge  of  man's  soul  to  seek  and  to 
become  one  with  that  part  of  himself  which  may  fitly  be  called 
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tbe  "  Oversoul "  (Purusa,  the  world-man),  not  by  study  and 
leaming  and  scientific  dissection  (i.e.  destruction,  science 
=  scisaois),  but  by  aspiration  and  contemplation  and  at-one- 
ment  (i.e.  creation). 

We  mujBt  pay  the  author  our  respects  for  his  achievement. 

A.  252.  W.   StEDE. 


The  Age  of  the  Ikperial  Guptas.    By  R.  D.  Banerji. 
The  Manindra  Chandra  Nandy  Lecturer,  1924.    9x5^, 
pp.  viii  +  250,  pis.  41.    Benares :    Hindu  University, 
1933. 
The  History  of  North-Eastern  India.    Extending  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Gupta  Empire  to  the  rise  of  the 
Pala    Dynasty    of    Bengal    (c.    a.d.     320-760).      By 
R.  G.  Basak.     9  X  5|,  pp.  viii  +  340,  map  1,  table  1. 
London  :   Regan  Paul,  1934. 
The  first  of  these  two  books  includes  six  lectures  delivered 
at  the  Benares  Hindu  University  in  1924  and  revised  for  publi- 
cation by  the  late  Professor  Banerji  in  1929-1930  just  before 
his  death.    They  summarize  the  chronology  of  the  Guptas, 
the   system   of  administration,   the   religious   and   literary 
revival  of  the  period,  and  the  architecture,  plastic  art,  and 
coinage,  with  forty-one  plates.    All  these  topics  are  adequately 
dealt  with  for  lectures  of  this  nature.    The  Professor  accepted 
entirely  the  legend  first  published  by  L6vi  {J, A.,  1933)  about 
Bama  Gupta  and  Chandra  Gupta,  which  was  hinted  at  by  the 
commentator  on  Bana's  Harsha  Charita,     It  may,  however, 
be  noted  that  the  story,  if  it  has  any  historical  basis,  seems  to 
fit  more  closely  with  what  is  known  of  Pura  Gupta  and 
Skanda  Gupta,  though  the  names  differ.    Professor  Banerji's 
suggestion  that  Chandra  Gupta  II  killed  the  last  great  Eushan 
ruler  at  Mathura  seems  to  want  adequate  foundation. 

Professor  Basak's  book  is  a  more  valuable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  period  and  deals  exhaustively  with  what  is 
known  of  north-eastern  India,  from  the  rise  of  the  Imperial 
Ouptas  to  the  time  immediately  before  the  Pala  kings  of 
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Bengal.  It  thus  includes  the  Maiikhari  dynasty,  the  later 
Guptas  of  Magadha,  Sa^anka,  and  other  rulers  of  eastern 
Bengal,  Assam,  and  Nepal,  and  has  a  very  iotereeting  account 
of  the  land  revenue  administration  of  the  eastern  Guptas 
taken  from  the  Damodarpur  plates,  first  edited  by  the  author. 
In  dealing  with  Nepal,  Dr.  Basak  suggests  fresh  readings  of 
the  dates  and  criticizes  Levi's  theory  of  the  Lichchhavi  era. 

It  is  improbable  that  ^akraditya,  Buddha  Qupta,  and 
Tathagata  Gupta  mentioned  by  Yuan  Chwang  belonged  to 
the  main  line  of  Guptas  (p.  79),  as  the  Chinese  pilgrim  dis- 
tinctly says  that  the  first  two  lived  soon  after  the  Nirvana, 
and  the  connection  between  Baladitya  and  Buddhagupta 
(p.  78)  is  also  doubtful.  If,  as  stated  at  p.  33,  Vasubandhu 
was  highly  honoured  by  Samudra  Gupta  (ob.  c.  380)  it  is 
not  likely  that  his  instructor  was  Buddha  Mitra  of  the  Man- 
kuwar  inscription  of  448  (p,  58). 

Dr.  Basak  holds,  differing  from  most  students  of  the 
period,  including  Professor  Banerji,  that  there  were  three 
rulers  named  Kumara  Gupta.  He  takes  the  second  aa  a  bod 
of  Skanda  Gupta  and  the  third  as  a  son  of  Narasimha  Gupta 
Baladitya.  In  this  view  it  would  have  been  desirable  to 
have  a  fuller  diacussion  of  Fauna  Lai's  paper  on  the  DaSapura 
inscription.  Dr.  Basak  has  tacitly  accepted  Dikshit's  correc- 
tion of  his  reading  of  the  date  of  the  fifth  Damodarpur  plate 
without  acknowledging  it,  and  does  not  meet  his  argument 
that  this  change  probably  destroys  the  theory  that  it  was  issued 
hy  Bhanu  Gupta,  or  mention  Krishna  Sastri's  suggestion 
{Ep.  In.,  zvii,  p.  193,  n.  1)  that  the  missing  name  may  he 
Kumara. 

Notwithstanding  these  criticisms  Dr.  Basak  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  produced  an  excellent  piece  of  work. 
If  a  second  edition  is  called  for  the  rather  numerous  misprints 
not  corrected  in  the  errata  list  require  attention,  and  the 
confusion  in  the  index  of  Dharmaditya  of  E.  Bengal  with 
Dhannaraja  of  Orissa  should  be  corrected. 

A.90.  A.159.  R.   Bdkn. 
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Mu'nis  al-*Ushshaq.  The  Lovers'  Friend.  By  Shihabu'd- 
DiN  SuHRAWARDi  Maqtul.  Edited  by  Otto  Spies. 
Bonner  Orientalische  Studien,  Heft  7.  9^x6^,  pp. 
ii  +  23  +  67.    Stuttgart :    W.  Kohlhammer,  1934. 

This  is  an  edition  of  the  text  of  a  short  allegorical  Persian 
work,  together  with  a  scholarly  and  useful  introduction  in 
English  ;  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  Persian  texts 
which  have  recently  been  critically  edited  and  printed.  The 
text  is  quite  short,  being  only  forty-nine  pages,  more  than 
half  of  each  page  consisting  of  footnotes  giving  various  readings 
and  Qur'anic  references.  It  is  written  in  simple  clear  Persian. 
There  are  twelve  sections  ( jLca5)  ;  and  section  6,  which  contains 
'*  a  treatise  on  microcosm,  i.e.  the  old  philosophical  theory 
that  man  is  conceived  as  an  epitome  of  the  universe  ",  is 
explained  in  a  conmientary  by  an  unknown  writer,  which  has 
also  been  printed  after  the  main  text.  To  any  one  interested 
in  Sufiistic  ideas  this  little  book  must  be  a  fascinating  study, 
and  editors  and  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  performed  their  task.  The  book 
is  well  printed,  and  I  have  noticed  only  three  or  four  minor 
misprints. 
A.333,  C.  N.  Seddon. 


Ancient  Indian  Tribes.  Law's  Research  Series,  Pub.  No.  1, 
Vol.  II.  By  BiMALA  Churn  Law.  9|  x  6,  vi  +  66. 
London  :  Luzac  &  Co.,  1934. 

This  little  volume  deals  with  certain  Indian  tribes  mentioned 
in  ancient  Sanskrit  literature  and  attempts  to  locate  their  early 
settlements.  Commencing  with  the  Vangas,  who  gave  their 
name  to  Bengal,  we  have  a  series  of  notes  on  twenty-two  of 
such  tribes,  ending  with  the  well-known  Nisadas  and  Nishadhas 
whom  the  author  finds  to  have  been  distinct  in  race,  in  spite 
of  the  similarity  of  their  names.  According  to  the  writer, 
the  Nisadas  were  the  modem  Bhils  of  Western  and  Central 
India,  though  this  conclusion  is  apparently  at  variance  with 
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the  code  of  Manu,  wherein  a  Nisada  is  deacribed  as  the  off- 
spring of  a  Btahman  father  and  Sudra  mother. 

The  Abhiraa,  who  have  long  been  recognized  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  present  day  Ahirs  of  Western  and  Northern  India, 
fonn  to  the  present  day  a  division  of  many  well-known 
shepherd  tribes  retaining  the  sectional  name  of  Ahir,  and 
are  of  great  importance.  The  weight  of  evidence  seems  to 
favom-  the  theory  that  they  were  early  immigranta,  possibly 
from  Afghanistan.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency  Ahir  divisiooa 
are  to  be  found  among  Dhangars,  Gsvlis,  Kolis,  Kumbhara, 
Sonars,  and  Sutars. 

Mr.  Law's  extracts  from  Sanskrit  literature  are  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  study  of  Indian  Ethnology.  They  would 
benefit  by  being  correlated  with  the  results  of  presentslay 
research  contained  in  the  records  of  the  Ethnographical 
Survey. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  may  pursue  the  subject 
further,  and  supply  additional  light  on  the  origins  of  many 
tribes  and  castes  which  at  present  are  the  subject  of  interesting 
speculation. 
A.Z89.  R.  E.  Enthovkn. 


The  TaeIkh-i-Mubabakshahi.     By  YAHTfi  bin  Ahmad  bin 
'Abdullah    Sirbindi.    Translated    from    the    Petsian 
with  textual  notes  and  index  by  Kamal  Ksishna  Basu. 
Gaekwad's  Oriental  Series,  vol.  Ixiii,  9i  x  6,  pp.  ix  +  299. 
Baroda  :   Oriental  Institute,  1932.    Rs.  7  As.  8. 
This  book  of  299  pages  furnishes  a  translation  of  a  historical 
work  of  extreme  value.     As  is  pointed  out  in  the  foreword 
contributed    by  the   well-known    historian,    Sir   Jadunath 
Sarkar,  the  writer  of  this  history  is  the  sole  original  contem- 
porary authority  for  the  period  1400-1434,     The  oldest  and 
also  by  far  the  beat  manuscript  of  Yahya's  history  is  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  (M.S.  Fraser  150),  the  colophon 
showing  that  the  transcription  was  completed  in  July,  1560. 
I  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  examining  tiiis 
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old  manuscript,  which  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
and  I  have  in  this  way  satisfied  myself  that  the  work  of 
translation  has  been  done  on  the  whole  with  a  praiseworthy 
degree  of  accuracy. 

Unfortunately  there  are  a  great  many  minor  bletaishes 
in  the  book,  which  might  with  the  exercise  of  a  little  care 
have  been  eliminated.    There  is  a  huge  Ust  of  errata  covering 
more  than  nine  pages  at  the  end  of  the  book,  but  nearly  all 
these  corrections  relate  to  mistakes  in  English  or  in  spelling. 
In  the  first  place  the  system  of  transliteration  of  Oriental 
words  adopted  by  the  translator  is  not  a  good  one,  and  in  the 
second  place  it  has  not  been  applied  with  any  degree  of  rigidity 
or  consistency.    Not  only  do  we  find  such  monstrosities  as 
Sa'iyids  (p.  232  and  passim),  mukuddums  (1.    9,  p.   141), 
Mahomet  (note  2,  p.  148),  mu'azm  (p.  191),  rubai'yai  (p.  65), 
but  we  get  such  inconsistencies  as  "  Khosrou  "  (p.  148)  and 
"  Khusru  "  (jxMsim),  **  Uchch  "  and  **  Oocha  "  on  the  same 
page  (p.  18),  "  Jaun  "  and  "  Jatin  "  for  the  river  Jamuna, 
"  pergunnahs  "  (p.  190)  and  "  parganas  "  (p.  222), "  Kalinjar  " 
and   *'  Kalanjar  "  (p.  33)  and  "  Rustum  "  and  **  Rustam  " 
(note  6,  page  242).     The  translator's  knowledge  of  Arabic 
seems  to  be  almost  nil,  as  he  states  that  **  ikta*  is  the  plural 
of  kit*  ",  whereas  this  is  not  a  possible  plural  form,  the  word 
"  iqta* "  being  a  singular  noun  meaning  a  feof.    The  semi- 
vocalic  glide  "  y  "  is  wrongly  omitted  in  proper  names  such 
as  Ghiyas  and  Ziya,  the  latter  word  appearing  as  Zia,  Zia, 
and  Zia.    Mahoba  is  said  to  be  the  capital  of  Kalpi,  and  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  Kampil  in  the  district  of  Farruli- 
abad  is  given  twice  (pp.  191  and  207),  but  the  figures  given 
differ  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  both  are  wrong.    Dalmu 
(1.  1,  p.  165)  seems  to  be  a  mistake  for  Dalmau,  a  well-known 
place  on  the  Ganges  in  the  Rai  Bareli  district.    There  are 
multitudes  of  errors  of  this  type,  which  greatly  disfigure  a 
book  which  appears  in  a  series  advertised  as  **  edited  by 
competent  scholars  ". 

A.384.  R.  P.  DeWHURST. 
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Les  Palais  et  lbs  Maisoks  d']6poque  musulmane,  au  Caibb 

{MSm.  de  VlnstiltU  fran^is  d'archiologie    orientale    du 

Caire,   tome   Ixii).     By   Edhond   Pauty.     14J  X  10}, 

pp.  xii  +  92,  tig3.  43,  pis.  63.     Cairo :    Imprimerie  de 

rinstitut,  1933. 

This,  the  first  general  work  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject, 

begins  with  a  chapter  on  the  evolution  of  the  Oriental  house. 

It  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  the  palaces  and  houses  of  Cairo 

mider  the  Tulunids  and  Fatimide  (ninth  to  twelfth  centuries) 

a  chapter  on  those  of  the  period  of  the  Ayyabids  and  Bahrite 

Mamluks  (thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries),  and  another 

on  those  of  the  Turkish  epoch  (after  a.d.  1517). 

A  chapter  on  old  houses  illustrated  in  Napoleon's  Description 
de  l'£gypte,  Pascal  Coste's  Architecture  Arabe,  and  Prisse 
d' Avenues'  L'Art  arabe,  constitutes  a  very  useful  feature, 
for  the  houses  described  in  these  bulky  and  expensive  works 
are  here  united  and  presented  in  a  convenieut  form,  with 
reduced  reproductions  of  the  illustratioos.  The  work  closes 
with  a  Catalogue  raisonne  of  the  houses  of  note  that  still 
exist  in  Cairo,  grouped  according  to  quarters  and  going  from 
north  to  south. 

The  author  shows  that  the  earliest  houses,  i.e.  those  of  tJie 
TulOnid  period  were  derived  from  those  of  Samarra,  in 
which  the  i.-formed  llwan  was  a  regularly  recurring  feature. 
But  in  this  connection  (p.  28)  he  confuses  the  Jausaq  al- 
Ehaqani  at  Samarra,  built  by  Mu'tasim  in  836,  with  Balka- 
waia  (about  6  km.  south  of  Samarra)  built  by  Mutawakkil 
for  hia  son  al-Mu'tazz  billah  between  a.d.  847  and  861. 

He  points  out  that  this  type  of  llwan  occurs  before  Islam, 
but  unfortunately  cites  Ukhaidir  as  a  pre-Islamic  example. 
Ukhaidir  contains  a  mosque  with  a  concave  mihrab.  However 
an  authentic  pre-Islamic  example  occurs  at  Qa^  as-Sblrin 
(A.D.  590-628). 

Some  of  the  palaces  mentioned  can  be  dated  much  mon 
closely,  e.g.  that  of  Manjaq  as-Silahdar,  which  is  merely  pat 
down  as  fourteenth  century  (p.  85),    This  Emfr  is  called 
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"  the  Sword-Bearer  "  in  the  inscription.  He  became  sword- 
bearer  in  A.H.  747  (1346-7  and  was  murdered  in  Ramacjian  748 
(December,  1347).  It  follows  that  the  palace  must  have 
have  been  finished  between  a.h.  747  and  748. 

There  is  no  index  nor  "  Table  de  Matieres  "  which  is  a 
serious  defect,  more  especially  as  the  page  headings  uselessly 
repeat  the  title  of  the  book,  which  the  reader  presumably 
knows  already,  instead  of  indicating  the  subject  dealt  with 
on  each  page.  One  cannot  help  regretting  the  scanty  docu- 
mentation and  the  fact  that  the  plates  are  not  arranged,  as 
they  should  be,  in  chronological  order ;  as  it  is,  one  might 
suppose  that  they  had  been  shuffled  first  and  numbered 
afterwards.  Nevertheless  this  work  fills  a  serious  gap  and 
should  prove  very  useful  to  all  interested  in  the  domestic 
architecture  of  Islam. 
913.  K.  A.  C.  Creswell. 


HiMJARISCHE    InSCHRIFTEN    IN    DEN    StAATLICHEN     MuSEEN 

zu  Berlin.  Mittheilungen  der  Vorderasiatischen- 
agyptischen  Gesellschaft.  Bd.  37,  Heft  1.  Ed.  by  J.  H. 
MoRDTMANN  and  E.  MiTTwocH.  9^  X  6^,  pp.  viii  +  78, 
pis.  28.    Leipzig :   T.  G.  Hinrichs,  1932.    RM.  10. 

This  extremely  valuable  work  contains  fifty-eight 
inscriptions  (not  including  four  "  Falsifikate ''),  nearly  all 
of  which  are  of  sufficient  length  to  present  points  of  interest, 
while  not  a  few  yield  important  additions  to  our  knowledge. 
Diagrams,  and  in  some  cases  plates,  are  given  of  aU.  A  high 
tribute  of  admiration  must  be  paid  to  the  scholarly  com- 
mentary. With  all  respect,  however,  I  should  like  to  remark 
on  the  following  points,  where  the  editors  seem  to  me  to  be 
mistaken. 

No.  2*  DSpNinopNinbpaniirXibD  :  this  they  render 
"  die  ganze  Anpflanzung  u.  Bewasserung  der  *md- 
u.  'Ilb-baimae "  (after  Glaser  Altjem.  Nach.  51),  rejecting 
RhodokanakiB'  *'  die  ganze  Planierung  u.  Anpflanzung  der 
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berieselteQ  Platze  u.  der  'Ilb-baume "  {Stttdien,  iii,  8). 
They  are  then  forced  to  remark  :  "  H'St  wird  ein  technischer 
Ausdruck  sein,  der  sich  auf  Baumzucht  bezieht."  But  they 
suggest  no  derivation  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  Rhod.  from 
Kirfi'  "aequare,  complanare  (ut  tumulos,  salebiosa),"  which 
it  seems  to  me  hardly  probable  to  refer  to  Baumzucht,  and 
I  still  cling  to  Rhod.'s  rendering,  wherein  it  is  to  be  observed 
the  rhetorical  figure  _^j  i-i)  is  to  be  found,  as  frequently 
in  the  inscriptions  (see  WZKM.  38,  175  ;  41,  71»). 

No.  58  :  The  editors  reject  Rhod.  {St.,  ii,  39)  translation  of 
3nX!3  aa  "  Altar  fur  Brandopfer  ",  Rijkmans  {Musion,  il,  171) 
"  autel  sur  lequel  le  sacrifice  6tait  consume  ",  and  contend 
that  it  ia  synonymous  with  the  D/t'O.  which  Rijk.  (ibid.) 
has  shown  must  be  a  libation  altar,  on  account  of  the  drainage 
hollows  in  the  longer  sides  of  Rijk.  4.  Their  main  argimaent 
is  "  die  Identitat  der  so  bezeichneten  Denkmaler  in  Grosse 
u.  Form  ".  But  the  occurrences  of  the  term  213tQ  a™  mostly 
not  actually  on  altars  at  all  {e.g.  CIH.  337»,  Gl.  1209*, 
1144»  =  Hal.  353",  Hal.  485',  Gl.  874»  =  RES.  3401) ;  aa 
for  those  that  are,  the  drawing  of  MM.  Altaiidarab.  Inschr. 
B  6  (Orienlalia,  ii,  52),  shows  no  trace  at  all  of  the  Aua- 
guasoflfnungcn  characteristic  of  the  UTC?^,  while  it  seems  to 
me  doubtful  whether  the  single  broken  away  portion  of 
MM  Himjarische  Inschr.  58,  which  ia  apparent  in  the  drawing 
in  Table  xx  (although  in  the  text  two  are  marked  !),  is  actually 
such  a  drainage  hollow. 

Further,  "  fur  Schlacht-  oder  Brandopfer  sind  sie  viel  zu 
klein."  But  this  inscription,  which  is  only  a  fragment  of  the 
whole,  has  a  length  of  33  cm.,  and  MM.  Altsudarab.  Inschr.  B  6 
ia  63  cm.  This  seems  to  me  quite  an  adequate  size. 

Their  last  argument  does  not  go  at  all  to  show  that  2"QtO 
and  o'x'O  are  the  same,  but  only  that  the  DTStO  did  not 
serve  for  burnt  offerings ;  and  it  is  the  only  argument  that 
aeems  to  me  to  have  any  validity.  It  is  that  the  correct 
translation  of  Hal.  353"^  (wrongly  quoted  as  Hal.  386)  ia 
"  the  msrb-altar  (made)  of  clay  and  the  msrb-altar  {made) 
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of  wood,"  and  not,  as  Rh.  {St.,  ii,  30)  renders  it :  "  der  Altar 
fiir  die  Myrrhe  u.  der  Altar  fiir  das  wohlriechende  Holz," 
since  rilO  is  shown  to  be  a  building  material  by  Gl.  1410 
==  1618*,  and  probably,  as  Rh.  himself  suggests  in  Eohlan  45, 
to  be  equated  with  ^'■•itl''  "argilla,  calx  praeparata".  This 
argument,  though  not  quite  conclusive  (for  niO  could  be 
a  different  word  in  the  two  inscriptions),  does  cast  doubt  on 
the  idea  of  the  msrb  as  an  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  an  idea 
first  suggested  by  Rhod.'s  derivation  from  l^H^fJ  and  flDl^f 

(St.,  ii,  39). 

But  an  altar  which  is  not  used  for  burnt  offerings  is  not 
therefore  necessarily  for  libations,  and  the  wide  dissimilarity 

between  the  ch^^  of  Rijk.  4  and  the  21X0  of  MMA.  B  6 
leads  me  to  consider  that,  whatever  the  use  of  the  21X0 
may  have  been,  it  was  not  the  same  as  the  D  vtt^O. 
SIS.  A.  F.  L.  Beeston. 


Joint  Expedition  with  the  Iraq  Museum  at  Nuzi.  Mixed 
Texts.  By  Edward  Chiera.  American  School  of  Oriental 
Research,  Vol.  V.  llj  x  8|,  pp.  4,  pis.  100.  Philadelphia  : 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  London  :  Humphrey 
Milford,  1934.    ISs. 

This  volume  concludes  the  publication  of  the  texts  found 
at  Yorghan  Tepe  near  Kerkuk  and  copied  by  the  late 
Professor  Chiera.  Some  of  the  texts  which  it  contains  belong 
to  categories  already  known  from  the  previous  volumes,  such 
as  the  tablets  of  exchange,  security,  and  sale-adoption,  loans, 
letters,  declarations  in  court,  and  divisions  of  inheritance 
(HnUu).  The  volume  also  contains  ten  of  the  twenty  texts 
edited  by  Chiera  and  Speiser  in  JAOS.,  vol.  xlvii.  The  new 
types  include  lists  of  various  kinds,  hiring  of  harvesters, 
agreements,  certain  slavery  documents,  gifts  and  documents 
of  makannutu  and  tirhdtu.  The  word  makannutu  and  its 
concrete  makannu  have  occurred  before,  the  former  in 
Harvard,  i,  17,  6  (in  a  martutu  document),  the  latter  in 
Harvard,  ii,  30  ;  and  tirhdtu  is,  of  course,  the  familiar  betrothal 
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payment  * ;  but  these  words  have  not  before  occurred  in  tiie 
title  of  a  tablet.  This  further  evidence  about  the  tirfyatu 
is  especially  welcome. 

The  four  riksu  documents  may  help  to  decide  the  question 
whether  this  term  is  used  exclusively  in  connection  with  a 
marriage,  as  maintained  by  Koschaker,  Nette  Rechtsurkanden 
aus  der  El-Amama  Zett,  pp.  85-6.  Three  of  them  are  certainly 
connected  with  marriages,  viz.  Nob.  435,  440,  and  441,  though 
the  last  of  these  refers  only  to  the  inferior  kind  of  marriage 
called  martiiiu  u  kaUatHtu.'  No.  439,  however,  though  entitled 
riksu,  records  only  the  presentation  of  some  land  by  Naitea 
to  Tehiptilla  aa  "  his  kiitu  ",  the  wording  of  the  transaction 
being  identical  with  that  of  the  "  gift "  document.  No.  530, 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  connect  this  in  any  way  with  a 
marriage.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  nature  of  this 
transaction  could  have  been,  for  the  word  kiitu  is  applied 
elsewhere  in  these  texts  only  to  the  compensatory  payment 
made  by  the  adopted  son  to  his  adoptive  father  in  the  sale- 
adoption  contracts ;  this  pajmaeiit  is  made  in  return  for  a 
gift  of  land  as  "  inheritance  ",  and  never  consists  itself  of 
land.'  A  further  difficulty  lies  in  the  presence  of  a  penalty 
for  breach  of  contract  in  No.  439,  and  of  both  this  and  the 
eviction  clause  in  No.  530,  for  these  seem  inconsistent  with 
a  simple  gift ' :  they  are  absent,  however,  in  Harvard,  ii. 
No.  30,  a  somewhat  similar  document  in  which  moJfcannu  is 
substituted  for  kiilu.  In  any  case  these  documents,  and 
especially  the  reciprocal  "  gift  "  in  No.  556  (clearly  a  sale  of 
land  without  adoption),  prove  the  existence  of  privately  owned 
land  beside  the  fief  land  which  was  inahenable  and  so  gave 
rise  to  the  sale-adoption  fiction. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  texts  is  No.  478,  the  first  eight 
lines  of  which  are  here  transcribed  : — 

<  Preiivm  defiorationis,  according  to  Van  der  Meer,  Rtv.  tTAtt.,  ml, 
pp.  121   ff. 

»  Thifl  text  =  Chiera,  JAOS.  xlvii.  No.  6,  »nd  is  referred  to  by 
Koschaker,  op.  cit.,  p.  S5.  iiot«  3. 

"  See  KoBchftker,  op.  cit.,  p.  54,  note  6. 

'  See  Koachaker,  op.  cit,.  p.  69,  note  3. 
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1.  um-ma  ^Ku-ur-pa-za-ah-ma 

2.  mdf   Hi'il'pi'Su'Uh 

3.  mdri'ia  ^A-kip-tiU-la ! 

4.  u  ki'ir-pa-an'Su  i-na  pa-ni 

5.  ^SamaS  ih-te-pu  u 

6.  i-na  Udni"^  u  a-na  e-te-im-mi 

7.  iJdeti^  u  bUdtiP^  *^  Id 

9 

8.  i-la-^k'ka 

Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  the  word  kirpanu  here  may 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  72*115,  in  the  sense  of  a  vow 

of  dedication,  for  the  breaking  of  which  Akiptilla  is  dis- 
inherited by  his  father  ?  ^ 

No.  527,  1.  29  :  1  "^^'^^ii-pa-tum  a-Sar  ki-in-az-zu  kaspam 
nft-hu-zu :  "  One  leathern  quiver,  the  place  for  a  whip, 
overlaid  with  silver,''  seems  to  refer  to  the  receptacle  attached 
to  the  chariot-rail  in  front  of  the  driver's  platform  in  certain 
model  chariots  found  at  Kish  and  now  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum. 

The  slavery  documents  number  twenty-one  in  all,  and  in 
thirteen  of  them  the  slave  is  designated  ^^^ha-bi'ru{'U), 
The  great  historical  importance  of  the  evidence  provided  by 
the  names  of  these  individuals  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
*'Habiru  problem"  has  already  been  recognized.  These 
names  are  generally  held  to  prove  that  whatever  else  the 
word  habiru  may  have  denoted,^  it  was  not  the  proper  name 
of  a  tribe.  The  names  had  already  been  published  and 
discussed  by  Chiera  in  AJSL.,  vol.  xlix,  consequently  the 
publication  of  the  texts  themselves  adds  little  to  the  evidence 
previously  available. 

The  use  of  the  volume  is  considerably  facilitated  by  the 
inclusion  of  a  table  stating  the  class  to  which  each  text  belongs. 

A.  372.  0.  R.   GURNEY. 

*  The  reviewer  owes  this  suggestion  to  Professor  Langdon. 

•  There  is  still  a  keen  controversy.  See  most  recently  A,  Alt,  BerichJte 
der  Sdchsischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschafterif  Bd.  86,  Heft  1,  pp.  18-22; 
Speiser,  AA80R.,  vol.  xiii,  33  ff. 
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Sennacherib's    Aqueduct    at    Jeswek.    By    Thoekild 
Jacob80N  and  Sbton  Lloyd.     (Univ.  of  Chicago,  Or. 
Institute  Publicationa,  vol,  xxiv.)    Chict^o,  1935.    (Cam- 
bridge UniverBity  Press.)    4to,  pp.  xii  +  52,  with  froatis- 
piece,  pis.  i-zxxvi,  and  text-diagrams.    Price  22s.  Gd.  net. 
The  happy  find  of  a  mural  inscription  in  situ  identified  the 
"  causeway  "  noted  by  Layard  and  by  King  below  the  rock 
sculptures  at  Bavian  with  a  bridge  built  by  Sennacherib  to 
carry  his  aqueduct  from  the  Gomel  gorge  across  the  plain  to 
Nineveh.     This    unique    monument    of    early    engineering 
crossed  the  Gomel  river  on  five  corbel-vaulted  spans,  of  which 
the  jambs  of  two  remain,  and  parts  of  the  paving  and  parapet 
of  the  channel,  which  is  more  than  280  metres  long,  and 
22  metres  wide  without  its  buttresses.      The  masonry   is 
fine  squared  ashlar,  on  which  the  cuneiform  record  of  its 
building  is  cut.    The  water  was  collected  from  the  side  of 
the  gorge,  where  its  tunnelled  and  rock-cut  course  can  be 
traced,  below  the  famous  sculptures,  till  it  debouches  at  a 
right  angle  onto  the  aqueduct. 

As  the  villagers  here  were  Yezidis,  there  was  opportunity 
for  typical  photographs  and  some  interesting  anthropological 
notes. 
A.  493.  J.  L.  Myrbb. 


The  Glories  of  Hindustan.    By  Dr.  E.  A.  Nawrath. 

81  X  6J,    pp.    XV  -I-  240 ;     240   pis.    and   sketch   map. 

London  :  Mcthuen  and  Co.,  1935.  25s. 
This  is  a  "  book  of  pictwes  ",  Dr.  Nawrath  tells  us,  compiled 
for  the  general  public  and  not  addressed  to  the  specialist. 
It  b  a  series  of  views  taken  by  the  author  in  the  course  of  an 
extensive  tour,  exhibiting,  besides  a  few  landscapes,  most  of 
the  finest  examples  of  Hindu,  Buddhist,  and  Muhammadan 
architecture  and  sculpture  in  Northern  India,  from  the 
Khaibar  Pass  to  Orissa  and  from  Kashmir  to  Bombay. 
The  sites  and  monuments  have  been  selected  with  discernment. 
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the  photographs,  of  exceptional  technical  merit  in  themselves, 
have  been  admirably  reproduced  in  photogravure ;  and  the 
brief  descriptions  which  face  each  plate  give  the  information 
required  in  a  popular  work  of  this  kind. 

A.5S8.  C.  E.  A.  W.  Oldham. 


Galletti's  Telugu  Dictionary.    A  Dictionary  of  Current 
Telugu.    By    A.    Galletti    di    Cadilhac.    1\  x  5J, 
pp.    rvii  +  434,    1    map,    pis.    8.    London :     Oxford 
University  Press,  1935.    305. 
This  artistically  bound  little  volume  looks  more  like  a 
book  of  poems  than  a  dictionary.    It  is  arranged  as  a  Telugu- 
English  manual  of  words  in  common  use,  and  begins  with 
a  short  dissertation  on  the  vagaries  of  the  former  tongue. 
It  ends  with  a  useful  appendix  of  familiar  English  phrases, 
with  their  nearest  Telugu  equivalent,  and  a  map  to  illustrate 
the  distribution  of  the  Telugu  population. 
A.  508,  Ed. 


The  Allahabad  Pillar  of  Asoka. — The  statement  on 

p.  700  of  this  Journal  for  October,  1935,  that  John  Finch 

visited  Allahabad  in  a.d.  1611,  should  not  pass  unquestioned. 

As  his  published  diary  shows,   William   (not  John)  Finch 

was  bupng  indigo  at  Bayana  at  the  end  of  1610,  and  in 

January,  1611,  he  left  Agra  for  Lahore,  whence  he  travelled 

to  Baghdad.     Sir  William  Foster  has  explained  (Early  Travels 

in  India,  p.  123)  that  the  information  given  by  Finch  regarding 

Allahabad  and  other  places  east  of  Agra  must  have  been 

collected  during  his  stay  in  the  latter  city ;    it  is  hearsay 

evidence,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  his  account  of  the 

buildings  in  Delhi,  which  he  visited  ;  and  the  argument  based 

on  his  supposed  talks  with  workmen  in  the  fort  thus  falls  to 

the  ground. 

W.  H.  Moreland. 
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The  Illustrated  London  News,  346  Strand,  W.C.  2. 

The  number  for  23id  November,  1935,  contains  an  illus- 
trated article  on  Tapping  a  New  Ardueolagical  Souree  in 
North  Syria,  being  a  description  of  the  first  discoTeries  at 
Chagar  Bazar,  in  the  Habui  region :  a  mound  containing 
remains  of  fifteen  superimposed  settlements  yielding  art 
relics  dating  irom  about  4000  to  1600  b.c.,  inclading  what  is 
thought  to  be  the  earliest  known  cylinder  seal.  The  same 
number  illustrates  Her  Majesty's  gracious  loan  to  the  Chinese 
Art  Exhibition. 

The  following  number  describes,  with  a  wealth  of  illus- 
tration,  some  of  the  other  exquisite  treasures  lent  to  the 
Exhibition  including  Jades,  Brocades,  Porcelain,  Paintings, 
and  Bronzes.  The  finds  at  Shang-Yin  (c.  1766-1122  B.C.)  show 
an  artistic  merit  demanding  a  long  period  and  high  level 
of  previous  culture  and  progress. 

The  number  for  14th  December,  1935,  describes  the  bequest 
from  the  late  Lord  Ampthill,  of  a  collection  of  Bronzes 
bequeathed  to  this  country  and  placed  on  view  in  the  India 
Museum  (Victoria  and  Albert)  at  Kensington.  The  preaenta. 
tioQ  of  Siva  Nataraja  dancing  his  cosmic  dance  surrounded 
by  the  nimbus  of  the  manifested  universe  is  particularly 
attractive. 


The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  also  due  for  the  foUowing 
volumes : — 
One  Hundred  Years'  History  op  the  Chinese  in  Sinqa- 

PORE.     By  Song  Ono  Siano.    London  :    John  Murray, 

1923. 
A  Book  op  Battles  that  determined  the  Coubsb  of 

Civilization.    By  G.  P.  Baker.    London  :   Hurst  and 

Blackett,  1935.     16s. 
Immanuel  Kant  or  Philosophy  in  General.     By  Humayuk 

Kabir.     Calcutta  :   University  Press,  1935. 
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Professor  Jarl  Gharpentier 

The  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  Professor  Gharpentier 
on  5th  July,  1935,  came  as  a  shock  to  his  friends  in 
this  country  who  were  looking  forward  to  his  usual  visit 
during  the  Long  Vacation.  He  was  here  for  the  last  time  in 
September  and  October,  1934  ;  and,  although  he  had  evidently 
not  fully  recovered  from  a  long  and  trjdng  illness  earlier  in 
the  year,  there  seemed  to  be  every  prospect  of  his  ultimate 
restoration  to  health  and  strength.  Dis  aliter  visum.  The 
world  has  lost  one  of  its  most  learned  Oriental  scholars  ;  and 
those  who  knew  him  well  miss  a  warm-hearted  and  a  constant 
friend. 

Jarl  Hellen  Robert  Toussaint  Gharpentier  was  bom  on 
17th  December,  1884.  His  father  was  a  Major  in  the  Swedish 
army,  and  his  mother  belonged  to  the  family  which  has  given 
to  Sweden  one  of  its  most  distinguished  historians,  Erik 
Gustaf  Geijer.  As  a  boy,  Gharpentier  was  educated  at  the 
Latin  Grammar  School  of  Gothenburg,  where  the  foundations 
were  laid  for  his  unusually  extensive  and  exact  knowledge 
of  the  classical  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  1902  he 
entered  the  University  of  Uppsala,  where  he  was  attracted 
to  Oriental  studies  through  the  medium  of  comparative 
philology.  His  teacher  was  Professor  K.  F.  Johansson,  the 
University  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  the  Gomparative 
Philology  of  the  Indo-European  Languages.  Another  of  his 
teachers  was  Professor  Jacobi,  with  whom  he  studied  at  Bonn 
before  completing  his  University  course  at  Uppsala.  He 
never  failed  to  acknowledge  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he 
owed  to  the  inspiration  of  these  two  great  scholars. 

In  1908  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
at  Uppsala  and  was  at  once  appointed  Assistant  Professor. 
He  became  Deputy  Professor  on  Professor  Johansson's 
retirement  in  1925,  and  succeeded  him  as  Professor  in  1927. 

JSAS.  JAl^UARY    1936.  12 
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For  his  inauguration  as  doctor,  Charpentier  preseated  bis 
thesis  on  Paccekabuddhagesckichten — the  first  of  a  seriee  of 
Stvdien  zur  indischen  ErzdhiungalUeratvr  which  was  continued 
in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  for  the  yeais 
1908,  1910,  and  1912. 

His  earliest  contributions  to  learned  petiodicals  are 
philological  and  are  devoted  to  the  Lithuanian  and  Balto- 
Slavic  languages.  From  the  date  of  their  appearance 
(1906)  until  the  present  year  the  stream  of  his  pubhcations 
is  continuous.  The  long  list  of  his  works,  great  and  small, 
which  is  given  in  the  Upsala  Universilels  MatriJcel  for  the 
year  1926,  contains  about  seventy  entries ;  and  if  the  list 
were  completed  that  number  would  be  very  considerably 
increased.  It  includes  works  written  in  Swedish,  French, 
German,  and  English,  and  dealing  with  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  such  as  the  etymology  and  structure  of  the  various 
Indo-European  languages,  the  mythology  of  the  Veda  and 
Avesta,  the  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  languages  and  literatures, 
the  religious  and  political  history  of  ancient  and  mediaeval 
India,  the  accounts  given  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  India  by 
Western  writers,  etc.  It  must  suffice  here  to  mention  a  few 
only  ofthe  more  important  of  these  :  Die  DesiderativbUdungen 
der  indo-iranischen  Syrachen  (1912) ;  Die  Supan^asage  : 
Untersuckungen  zut  aUindischen  Lileralur  und  SagengeschicHie 
(1920-2) ;  the  UttaradhydyanasiUTa,  being  the  first  Mulas&tra 
of  the  Svetambata  Jains,  edited  with  an  introduc- 
tion, critical  notes,  and  a  commentary  (1921-2) ;  Brahman, 
eine  sprackwissenschaftlick  -  exegelish  -  religionsgeschic&Uiche 
Unterauchung  (1932) ;  Fenicio's  lAvro  da  Seita  dos  India 
Orientais :  Portuguese  text  with  Malayalam  verses,  edited 
with  an  introduction  and  notes  in  EngUsh  (1932-3) ;  the 
Indian  Travels  of  Apdlonius  of  Tyana  (1934).  Probably  the 
latest  of  his  publications  is  the  article  on  "William  of 
Rubruck  and  Roger  Bacon  "  in  the  complimentary  volume 
of  the  Geografiska  Annaler  (1935)  dedicated  to  his  fiiend 
Sven  Hedin. 
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The  chief  characteristic  of  Charpentier's  work  is  perhaps 
its  thoroughness  :  the  reader  is  left  with  the  impression  that 
he  had  mastered  his  subject  from  beginning  to  end  in  all 
its  details.  He  had  a  most  retentive  memory  from  which 
nothing  seemed  to  escape.  His  bibliographical  introductions 
are  admirable  in  their  fullness. 

He  was  an  omnivorous  reader  and  was  interested  in  many 
things.  In  ordinary  conversation  he  would  often  surprise 
his  English  hearers  by  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  English 
history  and  literature  or  by  his  knowledge  of  the  politics 
of  the  present  day. 
17.  E.  J.  Rapson. 


James  Henry  Breasted 

Death  has  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  Egyptology  during  the  last 
two  years.  There  have  passed  from  amongst  us  in  this 
country,  Weigall,  Peet,  Griffith,  Hunt,  Budge,  and  Quibell ; 
in  Germany,  Sethe  and  Wreszinski ;  in  Holland,  Boeser. 
And  now  to  this  list  we  have  to  add  the  name  of  the  doyen 
of  American  Orientalists,  Breasted. 

James  Henry  Breasted,  the  son  of  Charles  and  Harriet 
{nie  Garrison)  Breasted,  was  born  at  Rockford,  Illinois, 
27th  August,  1865.  He  was  educated  at  the  North  Central 
College,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  and  Yale  University. 
Having  early  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  ancient  Oriental 
history,  and  especially  that  of  Egypt,  he  proceeded  to  Berlin 
University,  where  he  studied  Egyptology  under  Erman. 
His  first  Egyptological  publication,  giving  manifest  promise 
of  a  brilliant  career,  was  his  doctorial  thesis,  for  the  subject 
of  which  he  chose  the  so-called  monotheistic  hymns  of 
Amama,  composed  in  the  reign  of  the  heretic  king 
Amenophis  IV — ^Akhenaten  (De  Hymnis  in  Solem  sub  rege 
Amenophide  conceptis,  Berlin,  1894).  In  the  same  year 
Breasted  rendered  a  great  service  to  all  English-speaking 
students  by  publishing  an  English  translation  of  Erman's 
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Aegyptiache  Grammatik,  in  which  were  embodied  the  lesults 
of  that  scholar's  intensive  studies  of  the  structure  of  the 
ancient  language  of  Egypt— studies  that  established  a  radically 
new  conception  of  its  nature.  Erman's  brilliant  demonstrations 
have  formed  the  basis  of  Egyptian  grammar  and  syntax  aa 
it  is  to-day  universally  understood  and  accepted,  and  the 
younger  generation  of  Egyptologists  can  scarcely  conceive 
the  opposition  which  waa  raised  against  Erman's  theais  by 
those  who  had  been  schooled  in  the  older  methods  of  study. 
Erman  indeed,  like  all  pioneers,  had  reason  to  see  the  force  of 
the  utterance  of  John  Locke,  made  in  1690,  that "  new  opinions 
are  always  suspected  and  usually  opposed  without  any  other 
reason  but  because  they  are  not  already  common  ",  or,  as 
the  translators  of  the  Authorized  Version  had  said  in  1611,  "was 
thereanythingprojected,  that  savoured  in  any  way  of  newness 
or  renewing,  but  the  same  endured  many  a  storm  of  gainsaying 
ot  opposition  ?  "  These  facta  are  worth  recalling,  because  and 
Bteasted's  translation  was  the  means  of  making  Erman's 
conception  of  the  Egyptian  language,  and  the  logical  basis 
on  which  his  views  were  founded,  far  more  widely  known  than 
could  have  been  the  case  had  they  been  available  in  the 
German  edition  alone.  Breasted  had  the  advantage  of  being 
trained  in  the  new  system,  and  he  turned  this  advantage, 
aided  by  his  native  aptitude  and  vigorous  energy,  to  good 
account.  On  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  was  appointed 
an  assistant  in  Egyptology  at  the  University  of  Chicago ; 
in  1901  he  was  made  director  of  the  Haskell  Museum,  and  in 
1905  he  was  nominated  to  the  chair  of  Egyptology  at  Chicago 
University. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  auspices  of  the  academies  of  Germany, 
the  Egyptian  Dictionary  had  been  inaugurated,  and  scholars 
of  all  nations  readily  co-operated,  each  in  his  own  particular 
sphere,  in  amassing  the  material  for  this  great  imdertaking, 
which  has  in  recent  years  materialized  in  the  publication  of 
the  Worterbvck  der  Aegypliscken  Sprache  in  five  stout  volomes 
(1925-1931).  For  this  work  Breasted  undertook  the  historical 
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texts,  and  in  1900  he  began  a  long  mission  to  the  museums 
of  Europe,  where  he  copied,  collated,  and  revised  many 
hundreds  of  stelae  and  other  hieroglyphic  texts.  The  benefits 
of  his  prolonged  labours  were  threefold  :  first,  the  dictionary 
benefited  by  the  lexicographical  material ;  secondly.  Breasted 
being  provided  with  reliable  copies  of  inscriptions,  was 
enabled  to  write  his  History  of  Egypt  (Ist  ed.,  1905)  from  first- 
hand and  authentic  sources ;  and  thirdly,  with  these  stores 
of  texts,  he  undertook  the  publication  of  English  translations 
of  all  the  historical  texts  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end 
of  the  26th  Dynasty.  These  translations  appeared  in 
chronological  order  in  his  Ancient  Records  of  Egypt  (5  vols., 
1906-7).  Breasted's  History  (later  editions,  1919  and  1921) 
has  become  the  standard  work  on  the  subject,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  covering  the  ground  thoroughly  in  a  single 
volume.  Although  Egypt  was  his  first  and  most  persistent 
love.  Breasted  realized  that  that  country  was  but  a  single 
unit  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  Near  East,  and  he  soon 
extended  his  reading  and  studies  to  cover  the  wider  field. 
As  a  result  he  has  given  us  several  charmingly  written  books, 
at  once  scholarly  and  popular,  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  Ancient  Times  (1916)  and  A  Survey  of  the  Ancient 
World  (1919).  His  attention  was  not  limited  to  history, 
however ;  religion  and  m3rthology  were  studies  of  equal 
devotion,  and  in  1912  appeared  his  Development  of  Religion 
and  Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt,  Previous  writings  on  Egyptian 
religion  had  been  based  almost  entirely  on  the  so-called 
"  Book  of  the  Dead  "  :  Breasted  showed  that  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  farther  in  time,  and  he  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  **  Pyramid  Texts"  of  the  Old  Kingdom  and  the 
**  Coffin  Texts  "  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  as  the  forerunners  of 
the  **  Book  of  the  Dead  ",  which  became  popular  in  the  New 
Kingdom  and  later  times.  He  returned  to  similar  studies 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  published,  in  collaboration 
with  J.  H.  Robinson,  the  Dawn  of  Conscience  (1933). 

Breasted's  writings  are  too  numerous  to  be  surveyed  here 
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in  detail,  but  brief  mention  mnst  be  niade  of  one  or  two  more. 
In  his  "  Philosophy  of  a  Memphite  Prieat "  {ZeUsckr.  f.  dg. 
Spracke,  39,  1901,  39-M),  he  made  an  important  contribution 
to  the  understanding  of  a  difficult  text  which  has  since  occupied 
the  attention  of  Erman,  Sethe,  and  other  scholars ;  his 
"New  Chapter  in  the  Life  .of  Thutmose  III"  (Sethe's 
Untermckurufen,  ii,  1900)  shows  his  enterprise  and  resource 
in  interpreting  an  obscure  episode  in  history  ;  and  his  "  Battle 
of  Kadesh  "  (Chicago  Decennial  Publications,  v,  1904,  81-126) 
is  a  masterly  analysis  and  reconstruction  of  an  ancient  feat 
of  military  strategy.  And,  finally,  in  his  great  edition  of  the 
Edwin  Smith  Surgical  Papyrus  (1930),  he  brought  his  fiilt 
powers  of  scholarship  and  exposition  to  bear  in  the 
elucidation  of  an  important  medical  text. 

Important  as  Breasted 's  published  works  have  been  and 
will  long  remain  in  the  literature  of  Egyptology  they  did  not 
constitute  by  any  means  the  whole  of  bis  activities,  and  be 
will  always  be  remembered  as  the  organizer  and  director  of 
the  Oriental  Institute  of  Chicago.  In  planning  the  activities 
of  this  organization  Breasted  was  a  megalomaniac,  but  a 
fortunate  megalomaniac  who  saw  the  realization  of  his  far- 
flung  schemes.  The  purpose  of  the  Institute  as  he  conceived 
it  is  well  expressed  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  Report 
for  1935 :  "  The  Oriental  Institute  is  a  research  hiboratory 
for  the  investigation  of  the  early  human  career.  It  endeavours 
to  trace  the  course  of  human  development  from  the  merely 
physical  man  disclosed  by  the  palseontologist  to  the  rise  and 
early  advance  of  civilized  societies,  the  product  of  a  social 
and  material  evolution  culminating  in  social  idealism."  To 
give  effect  to  this  conception  Breasted  organized  an 
archaeological  mission  of  extraordinary  scope,  maintaining 
expeditions  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Persia, 
and  Asia  Minor.  Bodies  of  trained  workers  have  carried  out 
explorations  ia  all  these  countries  and  their  activities  and 
results  are  attested  by  the  numerous  publications  of  the 
Institute.    Epigraphic  surveys  have  been  organized  to  record 
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the  inscriptions  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  elsewhere 
and  to  copy  frescos,  paintings,  and  other  ancient  works  of 
art.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Institute's  works  was 
to  compile  a  dictionary  of  Assyrian  Cuneiform.  The  needs  of 
hieroglyphic  scholars  have  been  met  by  the  Berlin  Worterbuck, 
and  those  of  Coptic  by  Crum's  Coptic  Dictionary,  now  in 
course  of  publication  ;  but  Cuneiform  scholars  have  hitherto 
been  entirely  without  such  aid.  Breasted,  whose  aim  was 
always  to  fill  up  gaps  in  the  equipment  of  Oriental  studies, 
set  this  great  undertaking  in  motion  in  1921,  securing  the 
services  of  the  able  scholar,  Daniel  David  Luckenbill,  who 
unfortunately  died  in  1927.  Luckenbill  had  initiated  the 
project  and  had  carried  it  forward  with  great  energy,  and  had 
likewise  published  two  further  volumes  of  Breasted's  Ancient 
Records  series,  containing  the  historical  records  of  Assyria. 
In  the  hands  of  his  successors  the  Assjrrian  dictionary 
continues  to  make  solid  progress.  Another  gap  was 
perceived  by  Breasted  in  that  the  extensive  and  important 
religious  texts  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  the  so-called  **  Coffin 
Texts  ",  mostly  unpublished,  required  collecting  and  editing. 
He  himself,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Alan  Gardiner  and  others, 
did  much  in  the  labour  of  collecting  and  collating  these  texts, 
and  he  arranged  that  the  Institute  should  publish  a  complete 
corpus  of  them,  under  the  editorship  of  Drs.  De  Buck  and 
Gardiner.  The  first  volume  of  this  elaborate  edition  will  soon 
appear,  and  others  will  follow  in  due  course.  The  foregoing 
are  only  a  few  of  the  many  branches  of  the  Institute's 
activities  :  for  a  full  appreciation  of  its  wide  scope  the  reader 
must  consult  the  Annual  Reports,  in  which  the  ability  and 
initiative  of  Breasted  are  everywhere  apparent.  His  energy 
was  unbounded  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  he  constantly 
visited  Europe  and  the  East  and  has  done  much  actual 
field-work. 

Breasted  was  honoured  by  all  the  principal  universities, 
academies,  and  learned  societies  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  the  list  of  his  diplomas  and  appointments  is  a  long  one. 
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He  was  elected  an  Honoraij  Fellow  of  Uie  Boyal  Asiatic 
Society  in  1923.  Of  his  personal  kindness  and  charm  his 
colleagues  have  given  ample  testimony,  and  of  his  abilities 
as  a  scholar  and  an  organizer  his  own  publications  and  the 
thriving  Oriental  Institute  are  lasting  memoriab.  His  death 
occurred  in  the  Medical  Centre  Hospital  at  Chicago  on  the 
2nd  December,  I9S5,  as  the  result  of  streptoccocal  infection, 
in  the  Tlst  year  of  bis  age. 
20.  Wabkbn  R.  Dawson. 
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Neolithic  Art  at  Jericho 

On  18th  October,  1935,  Professor  John  Garstang  gave  a 
lecture  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  on 
"Neolithic  Art  at  Jericho",  as  brought  to  light  by  the 
excavations  which  he  directed  last  winter. 

The  object  of  the  fifth  expedition  to  ancient  Jericho  was 
the  exploration  of  the  lowest  levels  of  the  Bronze  Age  repre- 
senting the  history  of  the  site  during  the  thousand  years 
before  the  traditional  epoch  of  the  patriarch  Abraham:  This 
object  was  happily  accomplished,  with  the  result  of 
establishing  by  scientific  methods  the  series  of  pottery  of  this 
little  known  period.  It  would  seem  that  Canaan  was  already 
being  reunited  by  a  conmion  culture  about  2500  B.C. 

This  research  brought  the  excavators  to  a  level  seven  metres 
below  the  surface,  where  it  was  hoped  virgin  soil  would  be 
reached.  At  this  point,  however,  a  Chalcolithic  level  was 
disclosed,  which  marks  for  the  time  being  the  origins  of 
civilization  in  Palestine  and  joins  the  Bronze  Age  with  the 
Stone  Age.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
unsuspected  discoveries  which  revealed  in  the  lowest  levels 
the  presence  of  an  even  older  civilization,  represienting  in 
Palestine  the  European  Neolithic  period.  Remarkable  clay 
statues,  pottery  with  resemblances  to  that  of  Thessaly  in 
Ancient  Greece,  superposed  house  floors  with  a  whole  series 
of  stone  objects  and  flint  implements  gave  evidence  of  the 
occupation  of  the  site  of  Jericho  before  that  of  any  other  city 
of  the  Stone  Age  in  Palestine,  and  showed  that  there  was  an 
area  still  to  be  excavated  from  a  depth  of  7  to  14  metres 
under  the  historic  site.  Thus,  for  the  time  being,  Jericho 
seems  to  be  the  most  ancient  city  in  Palestine. 

The  expedition  was  financed  by  Sir  Charles  Marston,  who 
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lias  generously  supported  the  work  from  the  start,  with  the 
collaboration  of  the  Musses  du  Louvre  and  the  Universities 
of  GUsgow  and  Aberdeen. 


The  Art  of  the  Ghinese  Painter 

Mjbs  Helen  Fernald,  late  Curator  of  Fat  Eastern  Art  at  the 
University  Museum  of  Philadelphia,  discussed  the  art  of  the 
Chinese  painter  in  a  lecture  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
on  5th  December,  1935. 

There  are  many  ways  of  approach  to  Chinese  painting,  the 
historical,  the  philosophic,  the  romantic,  and  the  scientific 
are  a  few.  All  have  value,  but  to  the  artist  all  are  secondary 
in  importance  to  the  purely  artistic  approach.  To  him  the 
burning  questions  are  "  how  does  he  (the  Chinese  artist) 
say  this  ",  and  "  why  does  he  choose  this  method  "  ?  Artists 
have  ways  of  speaking  to  each  other  down  the  centuries, 
across  barriers  of  time,  of  race,  of  geography,  of  speech. 
Their  language  consists  of  arrangements  of  spaces,  the 
rhythm  of  lines,  the  balancing  of  dark  and  light  areas,  the 
handling  of  colour.  The  strokes  of  the  brush  on  silk  or  paper 
reveal  to  them  the  mind  of  the  painter  as  surely  as  does  the 
touch  of  a  musician's  fingers  on  the  piano. 

The  basic  element  in  Chinese  painting  is  the  brush  stroke. 
Few  foreigners  understand  its  great  significance.  It  was 
expressive  beyond  anything  we  have  known  in  our  art.  A 
fundamental  concept  of  the  Chinese,  going  back  to  the  very 
dawn  of  history,  was  that  through  all  nature  there  runs  a 
great  spiritual  rhythm,  through  man,  animals,  plants,  clouds, 
water,  and  even  mountains  and  stones.  Each  thing  had  its  own 
subsidiary  rhythm  but  it  must  fit  into  and  harmonize  with 
the  others  so  that  {as  ue  would  express  it)  all  became  part  of 
one  great  symphony.  In  painting  and  calligraphy,  too,  the 
first  aim  was  to  express  this  "  life-movement  of  the  spirit 
tiirough  the  rhythm  of  things  ",  and  it  was  to  be  done  by 
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means  of  the  brush  stroke.  The  vertical  brush,  the  oblique 
brush,  the  dry  brush,  each  had  its  part  to  do  in  expressing  this. 
The  growth  of  landscape  painting  and  its  development 
under  Zen  influence  was  but  another  story  of  the  attempt  to 
feel  and  express  these  hidden  rhythms  of  the  universe.  Chinese 
rules  of  compositions,  of  perspective,  even  of  portraiture, 
were  formulated  with  this  in  mind.  This  constant  striving  for 
spiritual  insight  into  the  underlying  reality  of  things  resulted 
in  a  highly  spiritual  art,  an  art  which  has  given  the  world 
a  revelation  of  beauty  which  is  universal. 


The  Temples  of  Yunnan 

A  description  of  these  wonderful  buildings  was  given  by 
Madame  Gabrielle  Vassal,  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
in  a  lecture  before  the  Society  on  12th  December,  1935. 

Yunnan  is  the  most  southerly  province  of  China  and  the 
furthest  away  from  the  seat  of  government  at  Pekin.  The 
central  tableland  upon  which  lies  the  capital,  Yunnanfu,  is 
shut  in  by  high  mountains  and  deep  valleys,  which  make 
access  very  difficult.  Consequently  it  has  been  independent 
for  long  periods  and  has  suffered  from  numberless  civil  and 
religious  wars.  But  in  spite  of  revolution  and  massacre  many 
remarkable  monuments  have  been  pieserved. 

Temple  and  pagoda  of  every  style  and  period  make 
Yunnanfu,  a  holy  town,  and  it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
tourist  as  well  as  archaeologist.  In  1910  the  French  gave 
Yunnan  an  outlet  to  the  sea  by  means  of  a  railway  running 
from  Laokay  to  Yunnanfu,  about  300  miles.  It  joins  their 
own  railway  through  Tongking  to  Haiphong. 

Among  the  most  wonderful  of  the  Chinese  temples  in  the 
city  are  the  two  tall  seventh  century  pagodas,  called  "  The 
Towers  of  Victory  ".  They  are,  like  those  at  Sian  Fu,  repro- 
duction of  still  older  wooden  pagodas.  Within  the  walls 
stand  also  the  Rof^k  Pagoda,  a.d.  649 ;  the  White  Tower 
Pagoda,  A.D.  1280 ;   the  Fish  Pagoda ;   the  Ox  Pagoda,  and 
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the  sumptuous  temple  in  honour  of  Confucius.  thirteeotJi 
centurj'.  There  ate  also  many  other  temples  situated  outside 
the  walls :  the  Copper  Temple,  seventeenth  century,  which 
18  a  very  artistic  building  and  built  throughout  of  copper ; 
the  modern  Temple  of  500  Genii,  as  well  as  Hei-Umg-than 
Temple,  with  its  garden  and  the  Si  Chan  Pagodas,  which  are 
scattered  about  the  mountain-side  overlooking  the  beautiful 
lake  of  Yunnanfu. 

All  these  temples  and  pagodas,  be  they  Buddhist,  Taoist, 
or  Confucianist,  are  good  examples  of  pure  Chinese  art.  At 
Yumianfu  there  exist  also  the  remains  of  Indian  temples  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  some  Lamaistic  shrines.  While 
in  the  north  of  the  province  there  are  other  lamaseries  of  the 
Tibetan  Buddhist  faith,  where  the  services  are  still  rendered 
by  lamas  and  where  living  oracles  ("  sung  ma  ")  are  consulted. 


Ltdzbarski  Trust 

At  the  Oriental  Congress  held  in  Rome  on  23rd--29th 
September,  Professor  P.  Kahle  of  Bonn  University  made  the 
following  announcement :  Professor  Mark  Lidzbarski,  well 
known  as  an  authority  on  N.  Semitic  Epigraphy  and  Mandaic 
hterature,  who  died  in  1928,  left  by  his  will  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  provide  a  prize  of  5,000  gold  marks  to  be  awarded 
for  some  extensive  work  dealing  with  Semitics,  especially 
archaeology  and  the  science  of  reHgion,  the  subject  of  such 
work  to  be  announced  at  every  second  international  Congress 
of  Orientalists,  and  the  prize  awarded  at  the  following  Congress. 

He  desired  that  a  Committee  for  the  choice  of  subjects  and 
assignation  of  the  prize  should  consist  of  four  persons,  of 
whom  the  German  and  the  American  Oriental  Societies,  the 
French  Soci^t4  Asiatique,  and  the  R.A.S.  should  each  appoint 
one.  Administration  of  the  Trust  was  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Prussian  Kultusministerium,  which  commissioned 
Professor  Kahle,  as  manager  of  the  D.M.G.,  to  approach 
the  other  Societies.  That  Society  appointed  Professor  Enno 
Littmann  of  Tiibingen  to  serve  on  the  Committee  ;   the  S,A,, 
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Mons.  R.  Dussaud,  Membre  de  Flnstitut ;  the  American  O.S., 
Professor  Ch.  Torrey  of  Yale  University ;  and  the  R.A.S., 
Professor  D.  S.  Margoliouth  of  Oxford. 

It  was  further  desired  in  the  will  that  at  those  Congresses 
at  which  no  prize  was  awarded,  a  medal  should  be  presented 
to  some  Orientalist  of  special  merit. 

In  accordance  with  this  latter  provision,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee,  a  medal  executed  by  Karl  Dauert  of 
Berlin,  and  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Lidzbarski 
with  the  legend  mark  lidzbarski  1868-1928  and  on  the 
reverse    lidzbarski-medaille    verliehen    an    nikolaus 

RHODOKANAKIS    AUF   DEM    XIX.   INTERNATIONALEN   ORIENTAL- 

TSTENKONGRESS  SEPTEMBER  1935  ROM  was  awarded  to  Professor 
N.  Rhodokanakis  of  Graz  University. 

The  subject  selected  for  a  prize  composition  is  "  The 
Additions  to  our  Knowledge  of  the  Aramaic  Dialects  since 
the  publications  of  Theodor  Noldeke  ". 

Competitors  should  send  in  their  works  to  the  Geschafts- 
fiihrer  of  the  Deutsche  Morgenlandische  Gesellschaft  not 
later  than  six  months  before  the  next  International  Congress 
of  Orientalists. 


Notices 

Copies  of  every  article  published  in  the  Journal  are  available 
for  purchase  at  the  time  of  publication.  In  the  case  of  a  few 
of  the  older  Journals  the  copies  of  certain  articles  are  sold 
out,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  still  obtainable.  The  cost 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  pages  and  plates ; 
the  average  price  is  about  \s,  %d,  each. 


Will  Library  Subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  paid 
through  agents  and  who  desire  that  their  names  should  appear 
in  the  List  of  Members  for  next  year  kindly  send  their  names 
to  the  Secretary,  either  direct  or  through  their  agent,  before 
1st  April. 
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As  it  has  been  found  necessary,  owing  to  the  financial 
situation,  to  reduce  the  number  of  pages  in  the  Journal  of  the 
R.A.S.  for  the  present,  the  space  available  for  reviews  of 
books  has  been  proportionately  restricted,  and  the  Editor 
regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  publish  a  review  of  every  book 
presented  to  the  Library  of  the  Society, 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Quaritch  Wales  have  left  Bo^and  to 
resume  their  excavations  of  the  early  Indian  sites  in  Sism, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Greater-Indian  Research  Committee. 
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An  Inscription  of  Sultan  Husain  Shah  of  Bengal  from  the 

Village    Margram,     Police     Station     Ehargram,     District 
Murshidabad. 

An  Inscription  from  Raisen  Fort  in  the  Bhopal  State. 


Indian  Art  and  Letters.    Vol.  ix.  New  Series,  No.  1,  1935. 

Quaritch  Wales,  H.  G.,  Dr.    A  newly-explored  route  of  Ancient 

Indian  Cultural  Expansion. 
Sitaram,  E.  N.,  Dr.    Indian  Dancing. 
Hasan,  Z.    Muslim  Calligraphy. 

Vol.  ix.  New  Series,  No.  2,  1935. 

Kempers,  A.  J.  B.   Hindu-Javanese  Bronzes. 

Pope,  A.  U.    Some  Inter-relations  between  Persian  and  Indian 

Architecture. 
Lelyveld,  Th.  B.  van.  The  Dances  of  the  Javanese  Theatre. 

The  Indian  Historical  Quarterly.  Vol.  xi.  No.  3,  September,  1935. 

Geiger,  W.,  Prof.  Dr.  The  Language  of  the  Vaddas. 
Charpentier,  J.,  Prof.  Dr.  Two  Short  Remarks  on  Ancient  Indian 

History. 
Sarkar,  J.,  Sir.  Events  Leading  up  to  the  Battle  of  Panipat,  1761. 
Coomaraswamy,  A.  K.,  Dr.     A  study  of  the  Eatha-Upanisad 

(4,  1). 

The  Journal  of  Vedic  Studies,  Vol.  ii,  No.  1,  April,  1935. 

Index  vedique. 

Baghu  Vira.    Sakhas  of  the  Yajurveda,  the  discovery  of  a  unique 
chart  of  Yajusa  recensions. 
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La  Geograjihie.   No.  5,  Tome  64,  Novembre,  1935. 
Gu^briant,  J.  Dans  la  p^ninsule  du  Sinai. 

Tijdschnfl  Voor  Indische  Tool-,  Land-  en  Vdkenkunde.  Dee)  75 

Aflevering  4,  1935. 
Belo,  J.   A  study  of  customs  pertaining  to  Twins  in  Bali. 
Nilakanta  Sastri,  K.  A.   Origin  of  the  ^ail^ndias. 
Balasabrahmanian,  S.  R.   The  Lake  of  Bricks  of  Gold. 

Archiv  fur  Orientforachung.     Band  z.  Heft  4-5,  1935. 
Weidner,   E.   F.     Die  Reliefs  der  Bssyiischen   Kdnige.    I,  Die 

assyrischen  Reliefs  in  England. 
and  Furlani,  G.   II,  Die  assyrischen  Reliefs  im  Museum  der 

Citt&  del  Vaticano, 
Van  Buren,  E.  D.    A  Problem  of  Early  Sumerian  Art. 
Meriggi,  P.    Die  Bleibriefe  in  hethitischen  Hieroglypben. 
Levy,  8.  J.    A  New  King  of  the  Akkadian  Dynasty. 
Bossert,  H.  Th.    Zwei  hethitische  Hieroglyphen-Inschiiften  aus 

Erkelet. 

Oslasiatische  Zeilsckrift.     Neue  Folge  11.  Jahrg.    Dei   Ganzen 

Reihe  21.  Jahrg.  Heft  3-4,  1935. 
Meister,  W.    Eine  datierte  taoistiscbe  Bronzeplastik. 
WiUdnson,  J.  V.  S.,  and  Gray,  B.    Mughal  Miniatures  &om  the 

Period  of  Akbai. 
Fischer- Wieniszowski,  F.    Kriegerischer  EinfaU  der  Mongolen  in 

Japan. 

Wiener  ZeiUckrifl  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes.    42  Band, 

3-4  Heft.  1935. 
Fedem,  W.    Zur  Familiengeschichte  der  IV  Dynastie  Agjrptens. 
Schleifer,  J.  Randglossen  zu  C.  Brockelmanns  Lexicon  Syiiacum. 
Mlaker,  K.    Aimenische  Miszellen. 

fiewsto  Degli  Sludi  Orienlali.     Vol.  ivi,  Fasc.  1,  1935,  liii. 
Pisani,  V.     U  (Taddhitakalapa). 

Ivanow,  W.    The  Gabri  dialect  spoken  by  the  Zoroastrians  of 
Persia. 

Syria.  Tome  xvi.  Troisifeme  Fasc.,  1935. 
Ghirshman,  R.     Rapport  pr^hminaire  but  les  fouilles  de  T^ 

Sialk  pr^  de  Kashan  (Iran). 
Virolleaud,  C.   Lea  chasses  de  Baal.  Po^me  de  Ras-Shamia. 
Dussaud,  R.  La  notion  d'ame  chez  les  Israelites  et  les  Fh^niciens. 
Wiet,  G.   TissuB  et  tapisseries  du  Musee  arabe  du  Caire. 
Sakisian,  A.   Tissus  royaux  armeniens  des  X  et  XIII  sidles. 
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Boletim  do  InstittUo  Vasco  da  Gama.   No.  27,  1935. 

Femandes,  L.  C.   0  Livro  e  o  Jomal  em  Groa  {cont.), 
Pissurlencar,  P.   A  ExtiD9ao  do  Keino  de  Nizam  Shah. 

Djdwd,  Tijdschrift  Van  Het  Java-InstUuut,    15de  Jaargang,  4-5, 

September,  1935. 

Heekeren,   H.    R.     Prehistorisch   Grottenonderzoek  in  Besoeki 

(Java). 
Stutterheim,    W.    F.,    Dr.     Enkele    Interessante    Reliefs    van 

Oost-Java. 

Journal  of  the  North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

Vol.  Ixvi,  1935. 

Sir^n,  0.   How  the  ChiQese  look  upon  the  Art  of  Painting. 
Lin  Yu-tang.    The  Technique  and  Spirit  of  Chinese  Poetry. 
Lin  Tung-chi.     The  word  "  One  "  in  Chinese  Poetry. 
Ferguson,  J.  C.    Inscriptions  on  Bronzes. 

Bulletin  of  the  National  Library  of  Peiping,     Vol.  viii,  No.  5, 

Sept.-Oct.,  1934. 

A  Facsimile  Page  of  Uigur  MSS. 
Lu  Fu-Cheng.    Uigurica. 
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Remainder  of  Accessions,  August-October,  1935. 

March,  A.  C,  A  Buddhist  bibliography  ...9x6.  London,  1935. 

From  the  Buddhist  Lodge,  London. 

Mees,  0.  H.,  Dharma  and  society  .  .  .  10  x  7^.    The  Hague  and 

London,    1935.  From  Messrs.  Luzac. 

Mirza  lihan :    A  grammar  of  the  Braj  Bhakha  .  .  .  Persian  text 

. . .  with  . .  .  tr.  and  notes,  together  with  the  contents  of  the 

Tuhfatu-I-Hind.    By  M.  Ziauddin  .  .  .  (Visva  Bharati  Ser., 

no.  3.)    Oidcutta,  (1935).  From  the  Visva  Bharati. 

Muhammad  Wahid  Mirza  :  The  life  and  works  of  Amir  ^osrau. 

Thesis . . .  1929  , . .  (Panjab  Univ.  Or.  Publications.)  10  x  6J. 

CalctUta,  1935.  From  the  Principal,  Pattjab  University. 

Mysore,  Archeeological  Survey.     Annual  report  of  the  Mysore 

Arch.  Dept.  for  .  .  .  1931.    llj  X  9.    Bangalore,  1935. 

From  the  Director  of  Archxotogicai  Researches,  Mysore. 

Nawrath,  E,  A.,  The  glories  of  Hindustan  ...9x7.    London, 

1935.  From  Messrs.  Methuen. 

Nazi.    Excavations  at  Nuzi.    Vol.  3.    Old  Akkadian,  Sumeiian, 

and  Cappadocian  texts  from  Nuzi,  by  T.  J.  Meek.    (Harvard 

Semitic  Ser.,  vol.  10.)    11  X  SJ.    Can^mdge,  U.S.A.,  1935. 

From  the  Harvard  University  Press. 

O'Malley,  L.  8.  S.,  Popular  Hinduism.  The  religion  of  the  masses 

.  .  .  7J  X  5.    Cambridge,  1935. 

From  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 
Orientalia  Christiana.    (Pout.  Inst.  Or.  Studiorum.) 
Num.  27.    Jerphanion,  G.  de,  Le  calice  d'Antioche. 
29.     Gordillo,  M.,  Damascenica. 
31.     Zorell,  Fr.,  Chronica  Ecclesiae  Arbelensis, 
33.     Hofmann,  G.,  II  beato  Bellaimino  e  gli  Orientali. 
40.     Hausherr,   I.,  De  erroribus   Nestoiianorum   qui  ta  hac 

India  Orientali  versantur.     Auctor  Fr.  Roi. 
51.     d'Herbigny,  M.,  L'Islam  naissant. 
60.     Pierre,  H.,  L'union  de  I'Orient  avec  Kome. 
65.    Jerphanion,  G.  de,  Bulletin  d'aicb^ologie  chr^ienne. 
69.    Hausherr,  I.,  Les  versions  syriaque  et  arm^nienne  d'Evagra 

le  Pontique. 
72.     Buri,  Y.,  L'unione  della  Chiesa  Copta  con  Boma  sotto 

Clemente  VIII. 
75.    Kopp,    C,    Glanbe    und    Sakramente   dei    Eoptasohen 
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80.  Markwart,  J.,  Die  Entstehung  der  armenischen  Bistiimer. 

81.  Koffler,  H.,  Die  Lehre  der  Barhebraus  von  der  Aufer- 

stehung  der  Leiber. 

82.  Jerphanion,  6.  de,  Bulletin  d'arch.  chr^tienne,  3. 

83.  Beltrami,  G.,  La  Chiesa  Caldea  nel  secolo  dell'  Unione. 

85.  Lofgren,    0.,   and   Euringer,    S.,    Die   beiden    gewohn- 

lichen  athiopischen  Gregorius-Anaphoren. 

86.  Hausherr,    Fr.,    De    doctrina   spiritual!   Christianorum 

Orientalium  quaestiones. 
90.    Euringer,    S.,    Die    athiopischen    Anaphoren    des    hi. 

Evangelisten  Joannes  der  Donnersohnes  und  des   hi. 

Jacobus  von  Sarug. 
93.    Jerphanion,  G.  de.  Bulletin  d'archeologie  chr^tienne,  4. 

98.    Euringer,  S.,  Die  athiopische  Anaphora  des  hi.  Basilius. 

Roma,  1926-34.    Exchange, 
Posener,  G.,  Catalogue  des  ostraca   hi^ratiques   litt^raires   de 

Deir  et  M^neh  .  .  .  (Documents  de  Fouilles  de  Tlnst. 

Fran9ais  d*Arch.  Or.,  Tom.  1,  fasc.  1.)  13 J  X  lOJ.  Le  Caire, 

1934.  Exchange, 

Punjab.   Catalogue  of  books  registered  in  the  Punjab  .  .  .  during 

the  quarters   ending   31st   March   and  30th    June,    1935. 

13^  X  8J.  ZaAore,  1935.    Fr(ym  the  Government  of  the  Punjab. 
Kodenwaldt,   G.,   tlber  den  Stilwandel  in  der  Aiitoninischen 

Kunst  .  .  .  (Abhandlungen,  Preuss.  Akad.  der  Wiss.,  Phil.- 

hist.   KL,  Nr.  3.)   13  x  10.  Berlin,  1935.  Exchange, 

Roy,  Sarat  Chandra,  The  Mundas  and  their  country.    1\  x  5. 

CalcuUa,   1912.  From  the  Author, 

Saletore,  B.  A.,  The  wild  tribes  in  Indian  history  ...9x6. 

Lahore,  1935.  From  Messrs,  Motilal  Banarsi  Das, 

Shyama  Kantha  Pathak,  Bundel  Keshari.    A  play.    [And  poems.] 

Hindi,    7J  X  5.    Nagpur,  1934.  From  the  Author, 

Skandesvamin.      The  Rgvedabhasya  of  S.  Astaka  I.      Ed.  by 

C.  Eunhan  Haja  .  .  .  (Madras  Univ.  Sanskrit  Ser.,  no.  8.) 

Sanskrit,    10  X  7.    Madras,  1935. 

From  the  Registrar,  Madras  University, 
Storey,  C.  A.,  Persian  literature.     A  bio-bibliographical  survey 

.  .  .  Section  2,  fasc.  1.   A.  General  history.   B.  The  prophets 

and  early  Islam.    8 J  X  6.    London,  1935. 

From  Messrs.  Luzac. 
Sturtevant,  E.  H.,  and  Bechtel,  G.,  A  Hittite  chrestomathy 

.  .  .  (William  Dwight  Whitney  Linguistic  Ser.)    lOJ  X  Tf 

Philadelphia,  1935. 

From  the  Linguistic  Society  of  America, 
Stutterheim,  W.  F.,  Indian  influences  in  old  Balinese  art  .  .  . 

(India  Soc.)    10  X  7^.    London,  1935. 

From  the  India  Society, 
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Tamil  Lexicon  .  . .  Voi,  6,  pt.  3.   lOi  x  8.   Madraa,  1935, 

From  the  Tamil  Lexicon  Commitiee. 

Tashkuprizadah.     T.'s  miftah  es-sa'ade.     Islamische  Ethilc  uad 

Wissenschaftstlehre  des  10.  Jahrhuuderta  d.  H Obenetzt 

[by  0,  Resicher].   12  x  9.  SluOgart,  1934.  Bought. 

Tatian.  The  Liege  Diatessaron.  Ed.  ...  by  D.  Plooij  and  C.  A. 
Phillips.  English  tr.  of  the  Dutch  text  by  A.  J.  Bamonw. 
(Verhandelingen,  E.  Akad.  van  Wetensch.,  Amsterdam, 
Afd.  Letterkunde,  N.B.,  Dl.  31,  pt.  3.)  11  X  8.  Am9t«rdam. 

1933.  Exchange. 
Teheran.    Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  H.M.  Legation  at  Tehran. 

Provisional  ed.  Ist  January,  1935.   Typewritten.   13  x  8. 

From  the  Librarian,  Foreign  Office. 
Toutlleux,   P.,   L'Apocalypse  et  les  cultes  de  Domitien  et  de 
Cybele.     10^  X  7.     Paris,  1935. 

from  Messrs.  Pavi  Oeuthner. 

Uhlenbeck,  C.  C,  and  Gulik,  R.  K.  von,  A  Blackfoot-English 

vocabulary,  based  on  material  from  the  Southern  Peigans 

.  .  .  (Verhandelingen,  E.  Akad.  van  Wetenschappen,  Afd. 

Letterkunde,  N.R.,  Dl.  33,  No.  2.)    lOJ  x  7^.    Amsterdam, 

1934.  Exchaftge. 
Upanishads.       Das'opanishads,    with    the    commentary   of   Sri 

Upani shu d- Brahma- Yogi n.       Vol.  1.      M.  by  the  pandits 

of  the   Adyar  Library  under  the  supervision  of  ...  C. 

Kuniian  Raja  .  .  .  8|  x  6.    Madras,  1935. 

From  the  Theosophical  Pnbliahing  House. 
VisscT,   C,   Wis.senRchaftliche   Ergebnisse  der  niederlandischeti 

Expeditionen  in  den  Karakorum  ...  in  den  Jahren  1922, 

1925,  und  1929/30  ...  von  ...  C.  Visser  und  J.  Visser- 

Hooft.    Bd.  1.   lIJxTi.   £eipi^,  1935. 

From  Messrs.  Brockhaus. 
W6n  HsUan.     Ubersetzungen  aus  dem  Wen  Haiian  von  .  .  .  E, 

von  Zach  .  .  ,  (SinoJogische  Beitriige,  2.)   12J  x  9}-  Baiavia, 

1935.  From  the  Translator. 
Winstedt,  R.  0.,  A  history  of  Malaya  .  . .  [Publ.  as  Journal  of  the 

Malayan    Branch,    R.A.8.,    Vol.    13,    pt.     1.]       9}  X  ej. 

Singaporf,  1935.  Exchange. 

Woollcy,  C.  L.,  The  development  of  Sumerian  art  ...  11}  X  8. 

London,  1935.  From  Messrs.  Faber  and  Faber. 

Accrssiotis,  Oclober-Decatiher,  1935. 
Allison,  W.  L.,  The  Sadhs  .  .  .  (Religious  Life  of  India.)  8  X  SJ. 
Lo)idon  and  Calcutta,  1935. 

From  the  Oxford  Universilg  Press. 
Aaesaki,  Masahuru,  Katani  Eurnniyam.     Lectures,  essays,  and 
studies  ...     9x6.    Tvl-ifo,  1934. 

from  Professor  T.  Ishibashi. 
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Apostles.  The  contendings  of  the  Apostles.  Being  the  histories 
of  the  lives  ...  of  the  twelve  Apostles  .  .  .  tr.  from  the 
Ethiopia  MSS.  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  by  ...  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge 
...  8  X  6.     London,  1935. 

From  the  Oxford  University  Press, 

AppeLyja,  Diksita  :  The  Siddhantale^sangraha  . . .  with  an  English 
tr.  by  .  .  .  Suryanarayana  Sastri  .  .  .  Vol.  1.  Translation. 
(Publications  of  the  Dept.  of  Indian  Philosophy,  no.  4.) 
10  X  7.  Madras,  1935. 

From  the  Registrar,  University  of  Madras. 

Autran,  C,  Mithra,  Zoroastre  et  la  prehistoire  aryenne  du 
Christianisme  .  .  .  (Bibl.  historique.)   9J  x  6.   Paris,  1935. 

From  Messrs.  Payot. 

Baud,  M.,  Les  dessins  ^bauches  de  la  n^cropole  th^baine  au  temps 
du  Nouvel  Empire  .  .  .  (M^m.,  Inst.  Fran9ais  d'Arch.  Or., 
torn.  63.)   14^  X  11  J.   Le  Caire,  1935.  Exchange. 

Bengal  Govt.  Press  list  of  ancient  documents  relating  to  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Revenue  at  Calcutta  (Calcutta  Com- 
mittee of  Revenue)  preserved  in  the  Secretariat  Record 
Room  of  the  Govt,  of  Bengal.  Ser.  2,  vol.  3,  pt.  2  .  .  .  Jan., 
1776-Dec.,  1777.    10  x  7.    CalcuUa,  1935. 

From  the  Government  of  Bengal. 

Bray,  Sir  Denys,  The  Brahui  language.  Pt.  2.  The  Brahui 
problem.    Pt.  3.    Etymological  vocabulary.    10  X  7.    Delhi, 

1934.  From  the  High  Commissioner  for  India. 
Brownell,  C.  L.,  The  heart  of  Japan  .  .  .  8  X  5J.    London,  1902. 

From  Col  D.  M.  F.  Hoysted. 
Bruyere,  B.,  Rapport  sur  les  fouilles  de  Deir  el  M^neh,  1931-2 
.   .   .   (Fouilles  de  I'lnst.   Fran9ai8  d'Arch.   Or.,  Rapports 
pr^liminaires,  torn.  10.)    13J  X  lOJ.    Le  Caire,  1934. 

Exchange. 
Burhan  ibn  Hasan,  Tuzak-i-Walajahi  .  .  .  Tr.  into  English  by 
S.  Muhammad  Husayn  Nainar  .  .  .  Pt.  1  ...  (Madras  Univ. 
Islamic  Series,  no.  1.)    lOJ  x  7.   Madras,  1934. 

From  the  Registrar,  Univ.  of  Madras. 
Burkill,  I.  H.,  A  dictionary  of  the  economic  products  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula  ...  2  vols.    9J  x  6J.    London,  1935. 

From  the  Crovm  Agents  for  the  Colonies. 

Calcutta  Gazette  :    Appendix  .  .  .  July  25,  1935  .  .  .  Catalogue 

of  books  registered  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  during  the 

quarter  ending  31st  December.  1934.     14  x  9.     Calcutta, 

1935.  From  the  High  Commissioner  for  India. 
Caucasus     Polyglottus,     1.        Schanidse,     A.,     Altgeorgische 

Chrestomathie   mit   Glossar.      1    Chrestomathie.      9  X  6^. 

Tiflis,  1935.  From  the  University  Library,  Tiflis. 

Census  of  India,  1931.    Vol.  1,  India.    Pt.  3,  Ethnographical. 

...  14  X  9.    Simla,  1935.        From  the  OovemmerU  of  India. 
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Cernf,  J.,  Catalogue  des  ostraca  hi^ratiques  Don  Uttirairea  de 

Deir  el-MMineh,  noe.  1  k  113.     (Docnments  de  Fouilles, 

Inst.  Fran^ais  d'Arch.  Or.,  torn,  3,}    131  X  lOJ-    ^  Caire, 

1935.  Exchange. 

Cbakravarti,  Surea  Chandra,  The  philosophy  of  the  Upanishads 

...  10  X  7.  Calcutta.  1935. 

From  the  Regutrar,  Calcutta  VnivenUy. 
Chiang  Yee,  The  Chinese  eye.     An  interpretation  of  Chinese 

painting  .  .  .  8  x  SJ.   London,  1935. 

From  Messrs.  Melhuen. 
Commigaariat,  M.  S.,  Studies  in  the  history  of  Gnjarat ...  10  X  7. 

Bombay,  1935.  From  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

Dave,  T.  N.,  A  study  of  the  Gujarati  language  in  the  sixteenth 

century  ...  (J.  G.  Foriong  Fund,  vol.  14.)  10  X  61-  London, 

1935. 
Diamond,  A.  S.,  Primitive  law  ...  9  x  6.    London,  1935. 

From  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
Driver,  G.  R.,  and  Miles,  J.  C,  The  Assyrian  laws.    Ed.  with  tr. 

and  commentary  by  G.  R.  D.  ...  and  J.  C.  M,  ...  9  X  6. 

Oxford.  1935,  From  the  Oxford  Universitg  Press. 

Emeneau,  M.  B.,  A  union  list  of  printed  Indie  texts  and  trans- 
lations in  American  libraries.    Compiled  by  M.  B.  Emeneau 

.  .  .  (American  Or.  Ser.,  vol.  7.)     lOJ  X  7^.     Nev>  Haven, 

1935.  From  the  American  Or.  Society. 

Encyclopsedia  of  Islam,  No.  52.    Nur  Djahan-Pangulu.    11  X  7J. 

Leyden  and  London,  1935,  From  Sir  W.  Beveridge. 

Fitzgerald,  C.  P.,  China,    A  short  cultural  history  ,  .  .  10  X  7. 

London.  1935.  From  the  Cretsel  Press. 

Foucart,  G.,  Tombes  Thebainos.     Necropole  de  Dira'  Abft'n- 

Naga,   Le  tombeau  d'Amonmoa.    Ptc,  1  .  .  .  (M4m.,  Inst. 

Fran^aisd'Arch.  Or.,tom.  57.)  HJ  X  llj.  LeCaire.1936. 

Exchange. 
Gaapardone,  E.,  Les  steles  royales  de  Lam-so'n  .  .  ,  Planches. 

(ficole  Fr.  d'Ex.  Or,,  Collection  de  Textes  sur  I'lndochine,  2.) 

20  X  13i.    Hanoi.  1935. 

From  the  Ecole  Fran^aise  d'Exlreme  Orient. 
Hemmi,  B.,  A  study  of  the  forma  of  images  for  worship  in  India 

. . .  (Toyo  fiunko  Ronso.  Ser.  A,  vol,  21),  Japanese.  lOJ  X  8. 

Tokyo,  1935.  From  the  Toyo  Bunko. 

HsLung,  S.  I.,  The  romance  of  the  Western  Chamber  (Hsi  Hsiang 

Chi).     A  Chinese  play  written  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Tr.  by  S.  I.  Hsiung  ,  .  .  8  x  5i.   London,  1935. 

From  Messrs.  Meihuen. 
Humayun   Kabir,    Immanuel  Kant  on    philosophy   in    general. 

Translated,  with  four  introductory  essays   .   .   .   CoIcuHa, 

1935.  From  the  Registrar,  Calcutta  University, 
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Hunain  ben  Ishaq.  Le  Livre  des  questions  sur  Foeil  .  .  .  [ed.] 
par  ...  P.  Sbath  .  .  .  (Extr.  du  Bulletin  de  Tlnst.  d'figypte, 
torn.  17.)    10  X  7.    Le  Caire,  1935.  From  the  Editor. 

Hyatt,  H.  M.,  Folk-lore  from  Adams  County,  Illinois  .  .  .  (Mem. 
of  the  Alma  Egan  Hyatt  Foundation.)  10  x  6J.  New  York, 
1935.  From  the  Alma  Egan  Hyatt  Foundation. 

Ibn  Masawaih.  Les  axiomes  m^dicaux  de  Tohanna  Ben 
Massawaih  .  .  .  Publ.  pour  la  premiere  fois  .  .  .  par  .  .  . 
P.  Sbath  ...  10  X  7.  Le  Caire,  1934.  From  the  AiUhor. 

Le  Livre  des  Temps  d'Ibn  Massawaih,  mMecin  chr^tien 

c^lebre  d6c6d^  en  857  .  .  .  Publ.  pour  la  premiere  fois  par 
...  P.  Sbath.  (Extr.  du  Bull,  de  Tlnst.  d'figypte,  tom.  15.) 
lOi  X7.    Le  Caire,  1933.  From  the  Editor. 

India.  Annual  report  on  South  Indian  Epigraphy  for  the  year 
ending  31st  March,  1932.    13J  x  8J.    Madras,  1935. 

Exchange. 

Isaac,  of  Niniveh.  Traites  religieux,  philosophiques  et  moraux, 
extraits  des  oeuvres  d'l.  de  Ninive  (7e  siecle)  par  Ibn  as-Salt 
(9e  siecle).  Texte  arabe  publ.  .  .  .  et  suivi  d'une  traduction 
fran9aise  .  .  .  par  ...  P.  Sbath  ...  10  X  7.  Le  Caire,  1934. 

From  the  Editor. 

Is'haki,  Saadet,  Cora  Batir.  Eine  Legende  in  Dobrudscha- 
tatarischer  Mundart  .  .  .  (Polska  Akad.  Umiejetno6ci, 
M^m.  de  la  Comm.  Or.,  no.  20.)  With  German  tr.  10  X  6^. 
Krakow,  1935.  Exchange. 

Kahle,  P.,  Studien  zur  Geschichte  und  Kultur  des  nahen  und 
fernen  Ostens,  Paul  Kahle  zur  60.  Geburtstag  uberreicht 
.  .  .  Herausg.  von  W.  Heifening  und  W.  Kirfel.  lOJ  X  7. 
Leiden,  1935.  From  Messrs.  E.  J.  BriU. 

Kanjur  and  Tanjur  :  The  complete  catalogue  of  the  Tibetan 
Buddhist  canons  (Bkah-hgyur  and  Bstan-hgyur).  Ed.  by 
.  .  .  H.  Ui,  .  .  .  M.  Suzuki  .  .  .  Y.  Kanakura  .  .  .  T.  Toda. 
(Tohoku  Imperial  Univ.)    12  x  9J.    Sendai,  1934. 

A  catalogue  index  of  the  Tibetan  Buddhist  canons  .  .  . 

12  X  9J.   Sendai,  1934. 

From  Tohoku  Imperial  University  Library. 

Kraus,  F.  R.,  Die  physiognomischen  Omina  der  Babylonier  .  .  . 
(Mitteilungen  der  Vorderasiatisch-aegyptischer  Gesellschaft, 
E.V.,  Bd.  40.  Heft  2.)  10  x  7.  Leipzig,  1935.         Exchange. 

Konda-kunda,  Acarya :  Pravacanasara  (Pavaya^asara).  A 
pro-canonical  text  of  the  Jainas  .  .  .  Prakrit  text . . .  Ed.  with 
the  Sanskrit  commentaries  of  Amftacandra  and  Jayasena 
and  a  Hindi  commentary  of  Pande  Hemaraja,  with  an 
English  tr.  .  .  .  and  ...  an  essay  on  the  life,  date,  and  works 
of  K.  ...  by  A.  N.  Upadhye  .  .  .  2nd  ed.  revised  ...  10  X  7. 
Bombay,  1935.  From  Messrs.  Revashankar  J.  Jhaveri. 
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Euo  Hsi.  An  essay  on  landscape  painting  .  .  .  Tr.  by  Shio 
Sakanishi  .  .  .  (Wisdom  of  the  East  Ser.)  7x6.  London. 
1935.  From  Meura.  John  Murray. 

La  Vallee  Foussin,  L.  de,  Dynasties  et  hiatoire  de  I'Inde  dejKiis 
Kanishka  jusqu'aux  invasions  muBulmaQea  .  .  .  (Hiatoire 
da  Monde,  torn,  vi,  2.)  9}  x  6.  Parit,  1935. 

From  Metan.  de  Boccard. 

Lorimer,  D.  L.  R.,  The  Bunishaaki  language.  Vol.  1,  Introduction 

and  grammar.    Vol.  2,  Texts  and  tTanslations  .  .  .  (Inst,  for 

Sammenlignende    Kulturforskning.      Ser.  B,   Sknftei,   29.) 

9i  X  8.    Oslo,  1935. 

From  the  Iiigt.  for  Sammenlignende  Kuttwforskning. 
Madras.     Records  of  Fort  St.  Geoige.     Anjengo  consultations, 
1744-7.    Vol.  1.    13J  X  8^.    Madras.  1935. 

From  the  High  Committumer  for  India. 

Records  of  Fort  St,  George.    Letters  from  Fort  St.  David. 

1749.    Vol.  2.    13i  X  8J.    Madras.  1935. 

From  the  High  Commissioner  for  India. 
Mahabbarata,  The,  Southern  Recension  .  .  .  Ed.  by  ...  P.  P.  S. 
Sastri  .  . .  Vols.  11,  12.  7i  x  5^.   Madras.  1935. 

From  Messrs.  V.  Ramaswamy  Sastrtdu  and  Sons. 
Mann,  Jacob,  Texts  and  studies  in  Jewish  history  and  literatuie 
.  .  .  Vol.  2.    Karaitica  ,  ,  .  9^  x  7.    Philadelphia,  1935. 

From  the  Jewish  Publiattion  Society  of  America. 
Merrill,     E.     D.,     A     commentary     on     Loureiro's      "  Flora 
Cochinchinensis  "...  (Transactions,  Amer.  Phil.  8oc.,  N.S., 
vol.  24,  pt.  2.)    PhUadelpkia,  1935. 

From  the  American  PhiJosophical  Society. 
Mohan  Singh,  A  history  of  Panjabi  literature.     1100-1932  .  .  . 
Isted.    10  X  7^.  ioAore,  1933  (?).       From  Sir  E.  Maclagan. 
Moore,   E.   W.,   !Kea -Babylonian   business   and  administrative 
docnments,  with  transliteration,  tr.,  and  notes  .  .  .  (Univ. 
of  Michigan).   Litho-printed,    llj  x  81.   ..4n»  .i4r&of,  1935. 
From  the  Univ.  of  Michigan  Press. 
Mullikin,  M.  A.,  Buddhist  sculptures  at  the  Yun  Kang  caves  .  .  . 
11  X  8.  Peiping,  1935.     From  the  Frertch  Bookstore,  Peiping. 
NandikeSvara.  Abhinaya-DarpaQam.  Ed.  and  tr.  by  Manomohan 
Ghosh    .    .    .    (Calcutta   Sanskrit   Ser.,   no.   5.)       9^  X  fi^. 
Calcutta.  1934.    From  the  General  Editor  Calcutta  Sanskrit  Ser. 
Perry,  W.  J.,  The  primordial  ocean.     An  introductory  con- 
tribution to  social   psychology.      9x6.      London,   1935. 
From  Messrs.  Melhven. 
Poona.     Descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Government  collection  of 
M8S,  deposited  at  the  Bhandarkar  Or.  Research  Institute. 
Compiled  by  H.  R,  Kapadia  .  .  .  Vol.  17.    Jaina  literature 
and  philosophy.  Pt.  l-a.  10  x  6i.  Po<ma,  1935, 

From  the  Bhandarkar  Or.  Reaearch  Imt. 
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Prakatarthavivaranam.     A  commentary  on  the  Brahmasutra- 

bhasya  of  Sri  Sankara.  Ed.  by  T.  R.  Chintamani  .  .  .  Vol.  1. 

(Madras  Univ.  Sanskrit  Ser.,  no.  9.)     Sanskrit     10  X  7. 

Madrcts,  1935.  From  the  University  of  Madras. 

Princess  of  Wales  Sarasvatl  Bhavana  Texts. 
No.  15,  pt.  4.    The  Tripnra  Hahasya. 
No.  41,  pt.  2.     The  Siddhanta  Sarvabhauma,  pt.  2. 
No.  43,  pt.  2.    The  SmartoUasa,  pt.  2. 
No.  53.     The  Npsimha  Prasada  Vyavahara  Sara. 
No.  56.    The  Bhagavan-Nama-Mahatmya-Samgraha.    9  x  5|. 

Benares,  1933-5. 
Princess  of  Wales  Sarasvati  Bhavana  Studies,  vol.  9.    9  X  5j^. 

Benares,  1934.  From  the  Government  of  India. 

Ran,  Abu  Bakr,  Das  Buch  der  Alaune  und  Salze.    Bin  Grund- 

werk   der   spatlateinischen  Alchemie,   herausg.,    iibersetzt 

und  erlaiitert  von  J.  Ruska.  10  x  7.  Berlin,  1935. 

From  the  Verlag  Chemie. 
Saletoie,  B.  A.,  Social  and  political  life  in  the  Vijayanagara 

Empire  ...  2  vols.  9x6.  Madras,  1934. 

From  Messrs.  B.  0.  Paul  and  Co. 
Sam  Uirza,  The  Tuhfa  i  Sami  (Section  5)  .  .  .  Ed.  .  .  .  with  .  .  . 

Persian  and  English  prefaces  .  .  .  by  .  .  .  Iqbal  Husain  .  .  . 

10  X  6i.    Paina,  1934.  From  the  Editor. 

Schacht,  J.,  G.  Bergstrasser's  Grundzuge  des  islamischen  Eechts 

.  .  .  Herausg.  von  J.  S.    (Lehrbiicher  d.  Seminars  fiir  Or. 

Sprachen,  Berlin,  Bd.  35.)  9x6.  Berlin  &  Leipzig,  1935. 

Exchange. 
Smith,  Margaret,  An  early  mystic  of  Baghdad.    A  study  of  the 

life  and  teaching  of  Harith  b.  Asad  al-Muhasibi,  a.d.  781- 

A.D.  857.  ...  9  X  6.  London,  1935.    From  the  Sheldon  Press. 
Stodart,  R.,  The  journal  of  R.  S.  ...  a  member  of  Sir  D.  Cotton's 

mission  in  Persia  in  1628-9  .  .  .  With  .  .  .  notes  by  Sir  E.  D. 

Ross.  7i  X  5.  London,  1935.  From  Messrs.  Luzac. 

Suhiawardi  Maqtiil,   Three  treatises  on  mysticism  by  S.  S.  M. 

with  an  account  of  his  life  and  poetry.  Ed.  and  tr.  by  0.  Spies 

and  S.  K.  Khatak.   (Bonner  Or.  Studien,  Heft  12.)   10  x  7. 

StuUgctrt,  1935.  From  Messrs.  W.  Kohlhammer. 

Salaiman  Nadwi,  Arabon-ki  jahaz-rani  (Arab  navigation)  .  .  . 

(Islamic  Research  Association,   no.   5.)      Urdu.      9  X  5^. 

Bombay,  1935.  From  the  Islamic  Research  Association. 

Satta-pi^ka,  The  minor  anthologies  of  the  Pali  Canon.    Pt.  2. 

Ud^na  ;    verses  of  uplift,  and  Itivuttaka  :   as  it  was  said. 

Tr.  by  F.  L.  Woodward  .  .  .  (Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhists, 

vol.  8.)    9x6.    London,  1935. 

From  the  Oxford   University  Press. 
Sykes,  Sir  P.,  A  history  of  exploration  .  .  .  2nd  ed.  10  X  6^. 

London,  1935.  Bought. 
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Tatian,  The  Li^e  Diateasaron.    Ed.  .  .  .  b?  D.  Plooij  and  C.  A. 

Phillips.    English  tr.  of  the  Dutch  text  by  A.  J.  Bsmoaw. 

(Veihaadelingen,    E.    Akad.    van    WetenschAppen,    Afd. 

Letterlnmde,I4.B.,Dl.  31.pt.  1.)  11x8.  Amatardom.  1936. 

Exchange. 

Tilak,  B.  G.,  Srimad  Bhagavadgtta  Rahasya  or  Eftrma-Yi^a- 

daatra.     Including  an  .  .  .  examination  of  the  Gita.  the 

original  Sanskrit  stanzas,  their  English  tr.  .  .  .  etc.,  by  B.  G. 

Tilak  .  .  .  Tr.  [from  the  Marathi]  by  B.  S.  Sukthaakar  .  .  . 

vol.  1  [commentary  only],  Ist  ed.     9  K  6-     PootM.  1935. 

From  Meatrs.  R.  B.  Tilak. 

Vandier,  J.,  Tombes  de  Deir  el-M^neh.    La  tombe  de  Nefer- 

Abou  .  .  .  {M4m..  Inst.  Fran^aia  d'Arch.  Or.,   tom.  69.) 

14i  X  llj.    Le  Caire.  1935.  Exchange. 

Vidvapatt  Thakkura,  The  test  of  a  man,  being  the  Pnnuh&- 

'pariksha  of  V.  Th.  Tr by ...  G.  A.  Grierson . . .  (O.T.F., 

N.S..  vol.  33.) "  9  X  6.    London.  1935. 
Wauchope,  R.  S.,  Buddhist  cave  temples  of  India  .  .  .  lOJ  X  8. 

{CalcuUa.   1933.)  From  Messrs.  Luzac  di  Co. 

Wieger.  L4on,  Textes  historiques.   Histoire  politique  de  la  Chine 

. . .  3o  M.  2  vols.  Chinese  and  French.  10  X  6J.  Hien-him, 

1929.  Bought. 

Wilhelm,  B.,  A  short  history  of  Chinese  civilisation  .  .  .  Tr.  by 

J.  Joshua  ...  9  X  6.    Lojtdon,  (1929).  Bought. 


TRANSL  rTEKATION 


OF  THE 


SANSKRIT,   ARABIC 


AND    ALLIED    ALPHABETS 


TOGETHER    WITH 


NOTES   ON    CHINESE    AND   JAPANESE 

The  system  of  Transliteration  of  the  former,  as  shown  in 
the  Tables  given  within,  is  based  on  that  approved  by 
the  International  Oriental  Congress  of  1894.  A  few 
optional  forms  have  been  added  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
requirements  of  Englisli  and  Indian  scholars.  The  Council 
earnestly  recommends  its  general  adoption  (as  far  as 
possible),  in  this  country  and  in  India,  by  those  engaged 
in  Oriental  Studies. 
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SANSKRIT    AND    ALLIED    ALPHABETS 


^  or  ^ 

I  or  I 

e  or  e 

ai 

o  or  d 

au 

ka 

kha 

ga 

gha 


ca  or  cha  ^ 

cha  or  chha ' 

ja 

jha 

Ha 

ta 

(ha 

da 

dha 

tia 

ta 

tha 


'  In  modem  Indian  languages  only. 
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V 

dlia 

T 

na 

n 

pa 

^ 

pha 

^ 

ha 

^ 

hJta 

if 

ma 

^ 

ya 

T 

1 

ra 

If 

la 

^ 

va 

^ 

ia 

^ 

•?a 

^ 

sa 

f 

ha 

35 

la  or  lu 

^                                m 

•     (Anuavdra) 

^0 

"^    {Amcnusika) 

VI  j 

I     (visarga)  . 

h 

• 

X    (jihvdinCdiya) 

/' 

^  (tipadhvidniya) 

h 

^    (avagraha) 

> 

Uddtta 

* 

Svarita 

A 

Anuddita 

\ 

Additional  tor 

Modern  Vernaculars 

^S                      •                     •                      ■ 

ra 

• 

¥ 

• 

rha 

Where,  as  happens  in  some  modem  languages,  the  inherent  a  of  a 
jonsonant  is  not  sounded,  it  need  not  be  written  in  transliteration. 
Thus  Hindi  il*^^]  kartd  (not  kar(it&),  making;  l||^  kal  (not  kaJa), 
to-morrow. 

The  sign  *  ,  a  tilde,  has  long  been  used  by  scholars  to  represent 
anun&sika  and  anusvara  and  nun-i-ghunna — when  these  stand  for  nasal 
▼owels — in  Prakrit  and  in  the  modem  vemaoulars :  thus  ijf  d,  yfj  d, 
and  80  on.  It  is  therefore  permitted  as  an  optional  use  in  these 
ciroumstances. 
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ARABIC    AND    ALUED     ALPHABETS 
1  at  begmning  of  word  to  be  omitted ;  kamza  elsewhere  ' 
or  alternatively,  hamza  may  be  lepresected  by  "or^ 
^J         b 


t  , 


tl, 


j  or  dj^ 

h 

h   or  kfi 

d 

il   or  dh 


t 

(    or  ( 

li 

I   or  » 

t 

' 

J 

S    or  2 

'-' 

/ 

■j 

1 

•s 

u 

J 

I 

LT 


■  sk 


w  or  V 

h 

t  or  A 


vowels  -a,    ^   i,  >  u 
lengthened   \''  a,  ^    t,  ,'  fi 

also  e  and  5  in  Indian  dialects,  u  and  o  in  Turkish 

^ii/  tnaqsurah  may  be  represented  by  a 

diphthongs   ^  ay  and  y    aw,   or  ^  a»   and  j-  au 

respectively 
Also  in  India,   in   transliterating  Indian  dialects,   and 

for   Persian,   will  be    recognized   j   for  ^^,  5  for 

j,  and   z  for     i 
wasla 

'  Although  allowed  by  the  GeneTa  Bjatem,  the  use  of  dj  for  47  in 
GogUad  or  India  is  not  recommended ;  nor  for  modem  Indian  langiiigc^ 
■bonld  t  be  tnutaliterated  hj  I  or  ^  by  ;,  as  then  ligns  an  thei*  em- 
ployod  lor  oUier  purpoaes. 
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A  final  silent  h  need  not  be  transliterated, — thus  jfxj 
banda  (not  bandah).  When  pronounced,  it  should  be 
written, — thus  *l:^  gundh. 


ADDITIONAL    LETTERS 
Persian,  Hindi,  Urdu,  and  PasbtO. 


p 

c,  e. 

or  ch 

* 

J 

z  or 

* 

9 

zh 

Turkish  letten 

3. 

cS 

when 

i  pronounced  as 

I  y,  k  is 

per 

mitted 

cy 

n 

Hindi,  Urdu,  and  PasbtO. 

^  or 

^  —  J 

t 

8 

J  or 

0 

d 

• 

J  or 

a 

r 

• 

^  (nun-i-ghunna) 
anundsika 

-  as 

in    the 

case  of  th 

PasbtO  letters. 

s,  i,  ^ 

or  dz 

^ 

zh  or 

•   • 

g  (according  to  dialect) 

n 

• 

^h  or 

kh  (according 
HEBREW 

to 

dialect) 

a 

1  = 

9 

"1 

j  =  d 

2 

• 

6 

"t 

i  =  d 

2 

- 

b 

n 

.  =  * 

i 

c:= 

'9  or  J 

•1 

j  =  w 

J 

^ 

i? 

r 

J  =  « 

d  -i 
J-1 


t-i(»'r) 

a 

=  ? 

e 

■J-f 

X 

u-  -=  ? 

>-(! 

P 

0-*»rj 

■) 

J  =  ^ 

c» 

>>-» 

V 

=  i 

B 

o  =  ( 

n 

i  -< 

CHINESE    AND    JAPANESE 


For  Chinese  the  use  of  the  Wade  system  ia  requested,  and 
loF    Japanese    that    of    the    Romaji-kwai    (Romanization 

Society). 

Authors  and  Reviewers  who  use  Oriental  names,  words, 
or  quotations  in  the  text  of  their  writings  for  the  Joubnal 
are  requested,  as  a  convenience  for  the  general  reader,  to 
append  a  translation  (into  English)  of  all  quotations  and 
also  a  transliteration  of  all  names  or  single  words. 
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By  a.  G.  SHIRREFF 

(Pandit  Ram  Nabbsh  Tripathi.    Kavita  Kaumudi,  Part  V,  Oram  OU, 

Published  by  Hindi  Mandir,  Allahabad. 
:fiiB  G.  A.  Gmbbson.     "  Some  Bihari  Folk-songs "  {JRAS,,  Vol.  XVI, 

p.   196). 
Sib  G.  a.  Gbie&son.   "  Some  Bhojpuri  Folk-songs  "  {JRAS.,  Vol.  XVm, 

p.  207). 
JToGENDBA  Nath  Ras.     "  Baiswari  Folk-songs  "  {JA8B.,  1884,  p.  232). 


OOME  ten  years  ago  a  Brahman  scholar  was  tiavelling 

by  rail  from  Jaunpur  to  Allahabad.     At  a  country 

.-station  there  was  an  incident  familiar  in  those  parts :    a 

number  of  women  crowded  the  platform,  weeping  and  bidding 

farewell  to  their  men-folk,  who  were  going  to  Calcutta  to 

find  work.    Two  or  three  of  the  women  got  into  the  carriage 

^th  their  husbands,  and,  as  the  journey  continued,  began 

:SL  song.     One  line  of  this  made  a  great  impression  on  the 

Pandit.     "The  raUway,  my  rival,  has  carried  away  my 

beloved.'*    A  bold  metaphor.    In  the  poetry  to  which  he  was 

.^accustomed,  the  rival  wife  with  her  interference  would  be 

^mpared  to  the  swan  with  its  mythical  power  of  dividing 

jnilk  from  water.    But,  after  all,  was  not  the  railway  simile 

much  more  natural  and  vigorous  ?     The  swan  simile  was 

part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  centuries  of  poets,  and  required  a 

r6pecial  education  and  tradition  for  its  understanding.    The 

jrailway  simile  spoke  from  the  heart  to  the  heart. 

JSAS.  APBlXi  1936.  14 
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This  incident  (aa  he  has  described  it)  was  the  taming 
point  in  the  literary  life  of  Pandit  Ram  Naresh  Tripathi, 
who  had  already  made  hia  mark  as  the  editor  of  a  scholarly 
library  of  selections  from  Sanskrit,  Hindi,  and  Urda  literature 
(the  first  four  volumes  of  his  Eavita  Eaumudi).  He  had 
known  the  folk-soi^  of  the  Elastem  districts  of  the  United 
Provinces  from  his  childhood,  but  only  as  a  aubject  for 
ridicule.  They  ofTended  against  the  laws  of  prosody  and 
grammar ;  they  were  composed  by  low  caste  and  illiterate 
persons  for  their  like,  and,  what  was  even  worse,  by  women 
for  women.  Bnt  now  he  realized  that  they  were  real  poetry, 
and,  with  the  zeal  of  a  converi;,  he  set  to  work  to  study  and 
collect  them.  For  four  years  he  toured  in  the  villages  of 
Benares,  Azamgarh,  Ballia,  Ghazipur,  and  Jaunpur,  spending 
(in  hia  own  words)  more  time,  health,  and  wealth  than  he 
could  afford,  and  gaining  in  exchange  between  ten  and  twelve 
thousand  songs  and  a  priceless  experience  of  village  life. 

The  result  is  a  very  remarkable  book,  the  Gram  Git,  in  ' 
which  he  has  edited  a  selection  of  about  300  songs,  those 
which  appealed  to  him  most  aa  poetry  or  folk-lore.  In  an 
interesting  introduction  he  describes  his  song-pilgrimage ; 
we  see  him  sitting  beneath  his  umbrella  on  the  knife-edge 
boundary  of  a  rice  field,  scribbling  notes  of  the  songs  snng 
by  the  weeding  women,  and  sometimes,  in  the  excitement 
of  capturing  a  fresh  lay,  toppling  over  into  the  mod  and 
slush  below  him.  Or  again  standing,  like  Jonathan  Oldbuck, 
outside  a  Ghamar's  cottage  to  record  a  ballad  of  love  and 
chivalry  recited  by  an  aged  crone.  The  strange  phenomenon 
of  a  Brahman  gentleman  spending  his  time  in  such  pursuits 
received  different  int«TpretationB  ;  he  was  an  officer  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department,  a  fugitive  &om  jostice,. 
or  a  town  Lothario  bent  on  village  intrigue. 

The  songs  are  arranged  in  classes  according  to  the  occanons 
on  which  they  are  sung,  and  they  are  accompanied  by  work- 
man-like renderings  in  simple  Hindi  prose.  The  metre  is 
rough  and  ready,  but  the  language  itself  (Eastern  Hindi). 
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is  musical  and  expressive :  it  is  a  language  which  calls  a 
spade  a  spade  in  the  sense  that  there  is  one  word  for  each 
material  object,  each  action  or  each  sentiment  described, 
and  that  word  is  the  right  one,  which  is  to  say  that  this  is 
folk-poetry,  and  folk-poetry  at  its  best.  The  songs  are 
natural  and  dramatic,  and  aboimd  in  pathos  and  humour, 
in  romance  and  tragedy.  Again  and  again,  in  reading  them, 
one  is  struck  by  resemblances  to  the  folk-poetry  of  other 
countries.  Now  it  is  Annie  Laurie  (before  Bums  improved 
her) : — 

''  She's  backit  like  the  peacock ;  she's  breistit  like  the 
swan," — except  that  the  Indian  Annie  ^  has  a  nose  like  a 
parrot's  beak  and  fingers  like  bunches  of  bananas — ^which 
are  just  as  beautiful  no  doubt.  Or  we  have  what  is  almost 
a  translation  of  that  most  dainty  of  German  folk-songs, 
"  Und  schau  ich  hin,  so  schaust  du  her :  Das  macht  mein 
Herz  so  schwer,  so  schwer,"  in  "  Main  chitawati  tu  chitawat 
nahin  rahi  rahi  ji  ghabrae."  *  Or  we  hear  an  echo  of  "  Edward, 
Edward  !  "  in  the  tragedy  of  the  brother's  murder,  **  Why 
does  your  brand  sae  drip  wi'  bluid  ?  "  To  which  the  Indian 
Edward  replies,  much  as  his  Scots  prototype  did,  **  I  have 
killed  a  roedeer."  ' 

Pandit  Ram  Naresh  is  not  actually  the  first  in  the  field. 
Fifty  years  ago  Sir  George  Grierson  (then  Magistrate  of  Patna) 
collected  a  number  of  similar  songs,  as  sung  in  the  neighbouring 
districts  of  Bihar,  which  he  published  in  the  two  articles 
referred  to  in  the  heading.  For  a  full  account  of  the  language 
and  metre  of  these  songs,  of  the  classes  into  which  they  are 
divided,  and  the  occasions  on  which  they  are  sung,  the  reader 
should  refer  to  these  articles.  But  it  was  Pandit  Ram  Naresh 
who  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  his  fellow  countr}anen 
the  wealth  of  poetry  which  they  possess  in  these  songs — 
poetry  which  he  boldly  prefers  to  that  of  Yalmiki,  of  Kalidasa, 
even  of  Tulsi  Das  himself.    His  work  may  have  far-reaching 

^  Gram  Git,  p.  77.  *  Gram  GU,  p.  471.  *  Gram  GU,  p.  264. 
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results  on  Hindi  poetry,  as  Percy's  Reliques  and  the  tedia- 
oovery  of  the  Scots  ballads  and  songs  liad  on  English  poetary 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  translations  which  follow,  my  aim  has  been  to 
give  as  accurate  a  rendering  as  possible  in  a  form  which 
may  remind  English  readers  of  folk  poetry  with  which  they 
are  more  familiar.  In  some  cases  I  have  omitted  a  verse 
or  two,  but  there  was  seldom  any  occasion  for  this,  as  the 
soi^  are  remarkable  for  a  brevity  which  is  rare  in  Hindi 
narrative  poetry.  Here,  for  iostance,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
(^mpactness,  a  complete  tragi-comedy  of  real  life  in  four 
lines : — 

'  Black,  black  horse  :    Handsome  rider  (sQch  as)  sets  np  hit 

standard  in  Kunikahetni. 
The  mother  opens  the  window  and  sees  him — "  Would  I  had 

ten  more  daughters." 
The  wedding  finished  :    the  vermilion  line  on  head :    dower 

of  nine  lakhs  too  little  : 
She  throws  all  the  vessels  out  of  the  house — "  I  would  not 

that  my  enemy  had  a  daughter  !  " 

The  ballad  which  follows '  calls  to  mind  "  The  Three 
Ravens ' '  (the  tenderer  English  version  of  the ' '  Twa  Corbies ' ' ) 
in  which  the  "fallow  deer"  bears  home  the  body  of  the 
dain  knight. 

The  Faithful  Dok 
A  green  tree  stands  in  the  fair  forest 

Wi'  leaves  sae  thick  and  fine  0. 
Beneath  it  lies  a  bonny  doe 
In  mickle  dule  and  pine  0. 

A  bonny  roe  deer  is  grazing  by : 
"  My  love,  what  gars  you  greet  0  ? 

Oh  do  ye  lack  for  the  green  pasture 
Or  for  the  water  sweet  0  t  " 

■  Gram  Oil,  p.  152.     Wedding  Song  12. 
•  Oram  Oit,  p.  48.     Birth  Song  2fi. 
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**  I  do  not  lack  for  the  green  pasture 
Nor  for  the  water  clear  0, 
But  oh,  my  love,  ^tis  for  your  life 
I  am  in  deadly  fear  0. 

"  A  week  sinsyne  a  Prince  was  bom. 
This  day  will  the  name-day  be  0, 
And  for  the  feast  in  the  King's  palace 
I  fear  me  ye  maun  dee  0." 


The  Queen  was  sitting  upon  her  stule 

All  in  her  bower  sae  fair  0, 
When  in  there  came  the  bonny  wee  doe 

And  meekly  made  her  prayer  0. 

A  boon,  A  boon  my  lady  Queen, 

I  crave  a  boon  of  thee  0  ; 
They  are  seething  venison  in  thy  kitchen ; 

The  hide  pray  give  to  me  0. 

*'  I  will  hang  the  hide  uptil  a  bough 
All  in  the  forest  fair  0, 
And  aye  as  I  see  it  my  heart  will  think 
My  bonny  roe  deer  is  there  0." 

"  Awa,  awa,  ye  silly  doe  ! 

Ye*s  get  no  hide  frae  me  0. 
My  babe  maun  hae  a  bonny  drum 
To  play  sae  merrily  0." 

Whene'er  she  hears  the  sound  of  the  drum 

All  in  the  forest  fair  0, 
The  bonny  wee  doe  thinks  on  her  love 

And  sighs  and  sobs  sae  sair  0. 

In  the  original,  the  Queen  is  Kausilya  and  her  baby  is 
Rama.  Divine  and  legendary  persons  are  treated  in  these 
ballads  as  ordinary  human  beings,  much  as  in  our  medieval 
carols  and  nativity  plays.  The  ballads  in  fact  go  further,  and 
introduce  any  representative  husband  and  wife  as  Rama  and 
Sita,  any  father-in-law  as  Dasrath,  and  so  forth. 
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Here  is  a  ballad  which  reduces  heroic  figures  to  the  level 
of  everyday  life  in  a  notable  way.  In  the  Epic  story  Queen 
Kaikeyi  obtained  a  boon  from  King  Dosrath  in  virtae  of 
her  having  replaced  with  her  arm  the  broken  axle  of  his 
chariot  when  he  was  battling  with  a  demon.  The  boon  was 
utUized  to  obtain  the  baniahment  of  Rama.  In  the  ballad 
the  story  is  made  to  turn  on  a  much  more  homely  incident. 

Kaikevi's  Wish  ^ 
Clop-clip-clop  in  his  garden  close 
On  Mb  clogs  of  gold  King  Dasrath  goes. 

And  as  he  wanders  to  and  fro 
A  thorn  runs  into  his  royal  toe. 

"  Whoever  relievos  me  of  my  pain 
Shall  not  ask  for  a  boon  in  vain." 

Out  of  the  palace  Eaikeyi  trips 
Dainty  and  trim  to  her  finger  tips. 

"  I  will  pull  out  the  thorn  and  relieve  your  pain 
If  you  grant  the  boon  for  which  I  am  fain." 

She  pulls  out  the  thorn  with  her  fingers  fair. 
"  Now,  your  Majesty,  grant  my  prayer." 

"  Let  Rama  be  to  the  forest  sent 
And  Lachhman  too  in  banishment, 

"  And  let  Prince  Bharat,  our  son  so  dear. 

Be  lord  and  king  in  Ajudhya  here." 
"  0  lady,  you  know  not  what  you  ask ; 

To  grant  your  prayer  is  a  grievous  task. 

"  His  mother's  pride,  his  father's  stay. 
My  thoughts  on  Rama  are  fized  alw&y. 

"  He  is  in  my  mind  and  in  my  heart. 
How  can  I  live  if  Rama  depart !  " 

*  Ontm  Oil,  p.  103.    Birth  Song  G6. 
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The  following  song  is  strangely  reminiscent  of  the  carol 
"  The  Seven  Joys  of  Mary  *\ 

Sita's  Wishes^ 

The  first  good  thing  that  Sita  wished,  it  was  that  she  might  be 
The  wedded  wife  of  Rama  and  love  him  faithfully. 

And   Sita's   wish   was   granted : 

Grod  gave   her  what  she   wanted : 
As  Sita's  wish  was  granted,  so  may  our  wishes  be. 

The  next  good  thing  that  Sita  wished,  it  was  that  she  might  be 
The  mother  of  two  bonny  boys,  and  live  in  mirth  and  glee. 

And  Sita's  wish  was  granted : 

God  gave  her  what  she  wanted : 
As  Sita's  wish  was  granted,  so  may  our  wishes  be. 

The  third  good  thing  that  Sita  wished,  it  was  that  she  might  be 
A  happy  wife  throughout  her  life,  no  widowhood  to  dree. 

And  Sita's  wish  was  granted  : 

God  gave  her  what  she  wanted : 
As  Sita's  wish  was  granted,  so  may  our  wishes  be. 

Pandit  Ram  Naresh  finds  in  some  of  the  wedding  songs 
indications  of  a  better  age  when  child  marriage  was  unknown. 
In  these  ballads  as  a  whole  there  are  very  few  historical  dates 
or  allusions.  In  some,  the  stage  appears  to  be  set  in  the 
times  of  Muhammadan  conquest,  for  instance  the  following, 
in  which  the  marriage  of  a  Brahman  maiden  to  a  youth  who 
would  appear  to  be  a  Rajput  is  also  perhaps  a  point  of 
antiquarian  interest. 

The  Forest  Bridal* 

*'  0  bridegroom,  mount  on  your  horse  and  ride 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 
With  sword  and  buckler  by  your  side  ** 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Who  is  it  hides  in  the  forest  glade  ?  " 
It  is  I,  fair  sir,  a  Brahman  maid. 

^  Oram  Oil,  p.  142.    Wedding  Song  4. 
s  Oram  GU,  p.  163.    Wedding  Song  13. 
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"  From  the  fierce  Moghuls  I  hide  ia  fear. 
They  have  slain  my  sire  and  my  brother  dear." 

He  lifts  her  behind  him  on  bis  horse. 
They  ride  a  weary,  weary  cooiee. 

A  weary,  weary  course  they  take. 
"  Ah  for  Bome  water  my  thirst  to  slake !  " 

"  Oh  I   the  wells  are  dry  and  the  pools  are  mad. 
And  water  is  worth  its  weight  in  blood." 

He  gazed  afar  from  a  vantage  hei^t ; 
"  I  see  a  fountain  of  water  bright. 

"  I  see  a  fountain  of  water  fair ; 
But  fifty  Moghuls  are  standing  there." 

"  Oh,  if  you  love  me,  for  love's  sake 
Bring  me  a  drop,  my  thirst  to  slake." 

On  one  side  fifty  Moghuls  stand, 

On  the  other  the  Raja,  sword  in  hand. 

Fifty  Moghuls  lie  bathed  in  gore : 
He   stands   alone,   the   conqueror. 

Of  the  greenwood  leaves  he  makes  a  cup : 
"  Drink,  my  pretty  one,  drink  it  up." 

She  sat  her  down  in  a  shady  place  ; 
With  a  silken  scarf  he  fanned  her  face. 

"  You  have  saved  what  is  more  to  me  than  life ; 
You  have  saved  my  honour  and  won  a  wife." 

A  wreath  of  flowers  for  his  neck  she  wove 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 
And  chose  him  there  for  her  lord  and  love 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  lefirains  which  are  attached  to  most  of  theae  songs 
are  generally  meaningless  jingles :  in  this  case,  however, 
"  under  the  greenwood  tree  "  is  a  translation  of  "  Yahi  ran 
ban  meij  "  of  the  original. 
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There  is  a  similar  historical  environment,  but  no  such  happy 
ending,  in  the  ballad  of  Bhagabati,^  of  which  Sir  George 
Grierson  gives  a  transation  in  his  Bihari  Folksongs.  The 
story  has  also  been  retold  in  verse  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 
Bhagabati,  a  Rajput  maiden,  after  saving  her  brother,  Horil 
Singh,  by  promising  to  become  the  wife  of  a  Muhammadan 
conqueror,  throws  herself  into  a  tank  and  is  drowned.  In 
Pandit  Ram  Naresh's  collection  besides  the  version  given 
by  Sir  George  Grierson  there  are  several  variants  of  this 
story,  collected  in  different  districts :  in  one,*  the  Muham- 
madan oppressor  has  become  a  Hindu :  in  another,'  by  a 
remarkable  anachronism,  he  makes  use  of  British  troops  to 
accomplish  his  evil  purpose  : — 

"  The  Firingis  came  from  the  East  and  the  West ; 
They  set  up  their  barracks  at  Dinapur 
The  Mirza  said  to  the  Sahib,  '  Send  for  Horil  Singh  and 
seize  him.'" 

There  is  one  ballad  which  definitely  dates  from  the  days 
of  the  Mutiny,  the  ballad  of  "  tough-hearted  old  Kunwar 
Singh  who  led  the  Shahabad  Rajputs  against  the  English 
in  the  Mutiny  ".*  The  ballad  does  not  relate  the  actual 
death  of  Kunwar  Singh  ;  he  was  killed  in  the  battle,  after 
he  had  cut  off  his  own  arm,  shattered  by  a  cannon  ball,  and 
thrown  it  into  the  Ganges.  The  rough  doggerel  of  the  original, 
which  I  have  tried  to  imitate,  with  its  shouting  refrain,  is 
strangely  reminiscent  of  a  laisse  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland, 
with  its  battle-cry  of  "  Ahoy  !  " 

Kunwar  Singh® 

Kunwar  Singh  wrote  to  Amar  Singh  his  brother 
"  Brother,  give  heed  to  the  word  I  say.     Ho  Ram ! 

**  Whoso  bites  on  the  leathern  cartridge 

Throws  his  Kshattriya  caste  away."  Ho  Ram ! 

*  Oram  GW,  p.  368.   Weeding  Song  3.   Grierson,  "  Bihari  Folk-songs,*'  xvi. 

«  Gram  Oit,  p.  379.  »  Oram  Oit,  p.  381. 

«  Grierson,  "  Bhojpuri  Folk-songs.'*      ^  Oram  OU,  p.  266.    Mill  Song  14. 
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Kunwar  Singh,  the  elder,  and  Amar  Singh,  the  younger. 
Brothers  of  Kshattriya  breed  were  they.        Ho  Bam  ! 
Kunwar  Singh,  true  to  his  word  of  honour, 

Faced  the  Firangis  in  the  fray.  Ho  Bam ! 

Out  from  Dinapuie  marched  the  Firangis ; 
At  Eoilwar  their  army  lay.  Ho  Bam  t 

"  Kunwar  Singh,  yield  thy  rule  in  Baiharwa ; 

Countless  cannon  on  thee  shall  play."        Ho  Bam  t 
Up  to  his  face  his  kerchief  holding, 
Kunwar  Singh  weeping  went  on  his  way.  Ho  Bam  I 
"  In  my  old  age  I  go  forth  to  battle. 

What  will  the  issue  be,  who  shall  say  t "  Ho  Bam ! 
Some  of  the  most  striking  of  these  ballads  are  the  most 
difficult  to  present  in  an  adequate  English  form.     There 
is  a  group  of  ballads  ^  on  the  theme  of  the  "  Cruel  Brother  ". 
An  elder  brother,  for  love  of  his  sister-in-law,  kills  his  younger 
brother  in  the  forest,  where  he  has  taken  him  on  the  pretence 
of  hunting.  The  widow,  by  promising  to  become  the  mniderer's 
wife,  persuades  him  to  lead  her  to  where  the  body  ties,  and 
there  becomes  Sati.    The  tragedy  is  brought  out  by  simple 
and  dramatic  language  : — 
All  the  others'  horses  came  back  prancing  with  joy : 
Her  lord's  horse  came  back  weeping. 
"  You  were  wont  to  come  back  both  together : 
How  is  it,  brother  of  my  lord,  that  you  come  back   to-day 

alone  ? 
How  are  your  shoes  wet,  brother  of  my  lord  ? 
How  is  your  sword  wet  ?  " 
"  It  is  dew  that  has  wet  my  shoes,  wife  of  my  brother : 

It  was  in  hunting  a  roedeer  that  I  wet  my  sword." 
"  Tell  me  the  truth,  brother  of  my  lord : 
Tell  me,  and  I  shall  be  faithful  to  you  and  to  none  other. 
Where  did  you  slay  him !    where  did  you  throw  him  T 
Where  do  the  kites  circle  above  him  ? " 

'  Oram  Oil.  pp.  2S4,  310,  343,  381.    MiU  Song  13,  27,  37.    WMding 
SoDg  4.    GrieraoD,  "  Bhojpuri  Folk-«onga,"  ilv  (BMti  Siogb). 
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The  ballad  of  "  Edward,  Edward  !  "  was  (says  Bishop 
Percy)  "  transmitted  to  the  editor  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple, 
Bart.,  late  Lord  Hailes,*'  and  the  latter  is  by  some  suspected 
of  having  written  it  himself  or  refashioned  it  from  verses 
now  lost.  K  so,  he  might  perhaps  have  made  an  English 
ballad  from  the  Hindi  materials.     I  shall  not  attempt  it. 

Another  group  deals  with  the  sorrows  of  a  wife  who  is 
ill-treated  in  her  husband's  house.  Her  brother  visits  her, 
and  either  takes  her  home  ^  (in  this  version  they  are  both 
drowned  on  the  way),  or  returns  alone  *  to  be  rebuked  by 
his  mother  for  not  bringing  her,  or  '  slays  the  husband  (a 
variant  of  the  "  Cruel  Brother "  theme — though  in  the 
English  "  Cruel  Brother  "  it  is  the  sister  who  is  slain).  Or  * 
we  have  merely  the  domestic  scene  in  the  "  sasural",  the 
wife's  conversation  with  her  mother-in-law,  who  grudges 
her  suitable  food  to  celebrate  her  brother's  visit,  and  her 
lament  to  her  brother,  how  she  has  to  do  all  the  work  of 
the  house  and  is  fed  on  scraps. 

Some  more  examples  may  be  quoted  to  show  how  these 
songs  illustrate  the  humour  and  pathos  of  everyday  village 
life. 

The  Farmer's  Bride  * 

On  the  high-road  side  a  farmer's  bride 

Was  drawing  water  from  the  well. 
When  a  fine  young  lord  rode  by  that  way : 

A  crafty  tale  he  had  to  tell. 


(( 


Oh  I  hae  rade  East  and  I  hae  rade  West. 

And  I  hae  rade  through  the  haill  countrie, 
But  never  saw  I  a  lady  fair 

That  her  husband  used  sae  shamefullie. 

1  Oram  Oil,  p.  429.    Swing  Song  26. 

*  Grienon,  "  Bhojpuii  Folk-songs/*  xliv. 

*  Oram  GU,  p.  293.    Mill  Song  22. 

*  Oram  Oil,  p.  424.    Swing  Song  25. 

*  Oram  OU,  p.  5S.     Birth  Song  33. 
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"  Can  there  be  ane  wi'  a.  hairt  of  stane 

That  has  a  wife  sae  winsome  sweet 

And  sends  bet  oot  in  the  noonday  aun 

To  thole  sic  toil  in  the  biasing  heat ! 

"  Gin  thou  wert  mine,  come  rain  come  fine, 
I'd  guard  thee  weel  and  thou  wad  rest 
Safe  as  the  apple  of  mine  e'e 
Or  as  the  hairt  within  mj  breaat." 

"  And  gin  thou  were  mine,  thou  loidling  fine, 
That  speaks  sic  shame  to  a  wedded  wife, 
I  wad  make  thee  cany  my  husband's  shoon. 
And  be  his  bondman  a'  thy  life." 

(In  the  original,  the  young  Lord  (Rajputwa)  suggests  that 
the  woman's  husband  must  be  away  &om  home,  and  that  it 
is  her  mother-in-law  who  is  ill-treating  her.) 

Get  Up,  Gudeman  ^ 
"  Get  up,  gudeman,  the  coo  is  loose, 
'Tis  ye  maun  gae  and  find  her. 
Do  on  yei  duds  and  quit  the  hoose. 
What  ailed  ye  no  to  bind  her  ?  " 

"  Oh  wives  and  coos  are  kittle  to  keep. 
What  gart  her  burst  her  tether ! 
What  gars  ye  wauk  me  frae  my  sleep 
In  siccan  awfu'  weather  ?  " 

"  Gudeman,  gin   ye   had  sold  the  coo 
And  coft  me  jewels  bricht, 
Ye  micht  ha'  lain  abed  the  noo 
And  slept  the  leelang  nicht." 

"  And  gin  I  could  sell  my  wife  at  the  fail 
And  buy  a  sack  o'  com, 
The  coo  wad  stray  for  grass  nae  mair, 
And  I  wad  sleep  till  mora." 

>  Oram  Oil,  p.  184.    Wedding  Song  25. 
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It  was  after  adopting  the  lowland  Scots  dialect  for  some 
of  these  translations  that  I  found  good  authority  for  so 
doing  in  Legge's  translations  from  what  is  the  oldest  collection 
of  folk-songs  in  the  world,  the  Chinese  Shi  King.  In  one 
of  these  ^  the  theme  (and  part  of  the  actual  words)  is,  as 
in  my  song,  "  Get  up,  gudeman."  Probably  Legge  had  in 
mind,  as  I  had,  the  old  Scots  song,  **  Get  up  and  bar  the 
door,"  with  which  (and  also  with  "  Tak  your  auld  cloak 
aboot  ye  ")  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindi  songs  have 
much  in  common. 

For  the  Englishman  there  are  traditionally  three  duties : 
to  build  a  house  (with  an  alternative,  to  write  a  book),  to 
plant  a  tree,  and  to  beget  a  child.  For  the  Hindu  there  are 
five  meritorious  acts :  to  make  a  well,  to  plant  a  grove,  to 
dig  a  tank,  to  beget  a  son,  and  to  marry  a  daughter.  Each 
of  these  is  referred  to  in  one  of  the  verses  of  the  following 
song. 

Eewards  * 


There  comes  a  reward  for  making  a  well." 

"  When,  tell  me  when  ?  " 
When  maidens  throng  round  it,  their  pitchers  to  fill ; 

Then,  lady,  then." 


There  comes  a  reward  for  planting  a  grove." 

"When,  tell  me  when?" 
When  wayfarers  eat  of  the  fruit  thereof; 

Then,  lady,  then." 


"  There  comes  a  reward  for  digging  a  tank." 

"  When,  tell  me  when  ?  " 
"  When  cattle  are  crowding  to  drink  from  its  bank ; 

Then,  lady,  then." 

^  Quoted  in  Clement  F.  R.  Allen's  "  The  ChineBO  Book  of  the  Odes  for 
English  Readers,"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  465. 
>  Oram  GU,  p.  74.     Birth  Song  43. 
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"  There  comeB  a  reward  for  &  girl  being  born." 

"  Wten,  tell  me  when  ?  " 
"  When  she  gives  hirth  to  a  boy  in  her  titm ; 
Then,  lady,  then." 

"  There  comes  a  reward  for  the  birth  of  a  boy." 

"  When,  tell  me  when  ?  " 
"  When  to  the  world  he  brings  blessing  and  joy ; 
Then,   lady,   then." 

I  will  close  with  a  song  sung  by  women  weeding  the  fields, 
in  which  the  Frog  Prince  of  Grimm's  fairy-tales  seems  to 
partake  of  the  fortunes  and  fate  of  the  bog  in  the  nurseiy 
rhyme, 

A  Frog  He  Would  A-wooinq  Go.^ 

The  good  wife  lifted  her  pitcher  to  land 

With   a   hey  and  a   ho. 
Out  jumped  a  frog,  and  caught  bold  of  her  hand. 

With  a  hey  nonnyno. 

"  Oh  please,  kind  Sir,  let  me  go,"  she  cried. 
"  My  goodman's  sister  shall  be  your  bride." 

Hoppity  hop  to  the  house  came  he. 
"  Give  me  the  bride  you  promised  me." 

"  How  shall  I  give  you  my  sister  sweet 
When  you  have  neither  blanket  nor  sheet  1  " 

He  went  to  the  market,  hoppity  hop, 
And  bought  the  beat  in  the  diaper's  shop. 

And  hoppity  hop  to  the  house  came  he. 
"  Give  me  the  bride  you  promised  me." 

"  How  shall  I  give  you  my  sister  dear 
When  you  have  neither  house  nor  gear  f  " 
He  went  to  the  carpenter's  hoppity  hop 

"  The  finest  wood  you  must  saw  and  chop. 

>  Oram  Oil,  p.  393.    Weeding  Song  7. 
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"  Build  me  a  palace  and  fill  it  with  gear 
Fit  for  a  bride  who  is  sweet  and  dear." 

Hoppity  hop  to  the  house  came  he. 
"  Now  give  me  the  bride  you  promised  me." 

"  How  shall  I  give  you  my  sister  dear 
With  none  of  the  village  headmen  here  ?  " 

Hoppity  hop  to  the  village  he  sped. 
**  Come  all  you  headmen  and  see  me  wed." 

Hoppity  hop  he  came  back  with  them  all, 
And  in  he  hopped  to  the  wedding  hall. 

The  headmen  sat  on  each  side  of  the  room. 
In  the  middle  sat  master  Frog,  the  groom. 

When  down  came  a  kite  and  took  him  away, 

With  a  hey  and  a  ho. 
And  that  was  the  end  of  his  wedding  day. 

With  a  hey  nonnyno. 

These  few  extracts  must  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  value 
of  Pandit  Ram  Naresh's  labours.  These  labours  continue, 
and  his  net  has  been  thrown  wider.  He  wrote  to  me  lately 
that  he  had  returned  from  Southern  and  Western  India  with 
a  large  collection  of  folk-songs,  and  that  he  has  been  looking 
forward  to  some  Society's  taking  up  the  burden  of  publication, 
the  last  volume  having  meant  for  him  a  financial  loss.  He  also 
inquires  whether  the  expenses  of  a  journey  to  England  in  order 
to  supervise  the  publication  of  selected  translations  are  likely 
to  be  defrayed  by  the  proceeds.  I  fear  not,  but  I  take  the 
opportunity  of  broadcasting  the  suggestion* 

250. 


The  Combat  of  'Aleyan-Ba^al  and  Mot 

Two  missing  portions 

By  THEODOR  H.  GASTER 

A  LUCKY  find  in  1933  enables  us  to  supply  the  missing 
beginmng  and  end  of  the  long  Ras  Shamra  tablet  printed 
in  JRAS,,  October,  1932. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  text  was  the  libretto  of  a 
ritual  pantomime  in  which  Autumn  Rains  ('Aleyan-Ba'al) 
defeated  Summer  Drought  (M5t)  and  regained  supremacy 
over  the  earth.  Each  incident  of  the  myth  corresponded  to  a 
scene  in  the  pantomime,  and  only  upon  this  basis  could  the 
text  be  interpreted. 

The  new  extracts  have  been  pubb'shed  by  Virolleaud  in 
the  periodical  Syria,  xv  (1934),  fasc.  3,  but  are  here  presented 
according  to  the  writer's  own  interpretation. 

The  first  describes  how  the  goddess  *Anat  performed  the 
funeral  rites  over  the  ousted  Ba'al.  She  erected  monuments 
to  him,  gashed  her  flesh  and  uttered  lamentations.  Then 
she  dug  furrows  in  the  soil  to  prepare  for  his  resurrection. 

Summoning  the  aid  of  the  Lady  Sun  (Shapash),  she 
descended  into  the  netherworld  and  rescued  the  dead  god. 
Then  she  interred  him  on  the  holy  hill  of  the  gods  and  per- 
formed sacrifices. 

This  incident  corresponds  to  that  of  the  ritual  in  which 
the  burial  and  subsequent  restoration  of  the  god  was  enacted. 
Analogies  in  the  Osiris,  Attis,  and  Adonis  cults  are  well 
known. 

The  second  extract  is  fragmentary.  It  describes  how  the 
Lady  Sun  is  entreated  (by  M5t  ?)  to  eat  the  bread  of  the  under- 
world, it  being  represented  to  her  that  she  has  yet  sufficient 
resources  to  worst  the  netherworld  powers. 

This  is  a  regular  element  in  the  myth  of  the  Descensus  ad 
Inferos.  The  underworld  powers  try  to  entice  the  **  saviour '» 
into  eating  the  bread  of  death.    This  prevents  his  return. 

JRAS.  AFSIL  1936.  16 
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The  reason  why  it  is  here  the  Sun  who  descenda  is  becaase 
the  pantomime  was  enacted  at  the  autumn  Bolstice,  when 
the  Sun  was  believed  to  descend  into  the  earth. 

For  the  student  of  Semitic  folklore  the  present  extracts 
have  special  importance  inasmuch  as  they  famish  a  Semitic 
version  of  the  Adonis  ritual  and  of  the  Descensus  ad  Inferos. 

Further,  there  is  mention  in  them  of  the  Bephaim  or 
"  shades  "  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  a  fight  with  Tania, 
t^e  Dragon. 

I    hv3h 

'lihsm}  I  'jyn   nn*;  "inn 
jj  DD  Ennn  rnjn» 'IP 
I  naa  vhm   pays  i  "s'tbk   » 
I  "jrt  p  "DNb  'D  I  "no  Sya 
■n:  I  "bvi   T»K  "Thai  'S 
m:  Tin  i  "nay  pun 
I  32  yarn  ny  I  ro»  ahA 
n;  I  nyonx  p  nwn  w 
I  vzxr  abk   ni:h  retn 
I  Sya  fihtt  -h   Doy 
I  mm  M>  nij  yo»n 
^nib  I  byj  px'jK  Nwn 
x'bywn  I  nnwn  ;  my  ib 

™'53ni"jyB!t  rmti 

Tni  jnrn  i  "njiapm 

nyaw   "niBn  I  pn   d'jk 

I  bya  pN^N  "pj:  I  nohn 
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I  dcSn   apsff  n^n  20 
I  "dS^n   D^atr  naisn 


I  dSjt  cyaer 
I  hyn  j^n'tn 

I  Dion  LDJ'sv  naanj 

(The  restorations  follow  Virolleaud.) 


pa 
naisn 


25 


iV.5. — ^The  metre  is  3  +  3,  as  frequently  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.   The  slichoi  are  here  marked  by  the  vertical  stroke. 

I 
She  sets  up  a  pillar  unto  Baal  in  the  highland, 

two  graven  stones  on  the  plateau. 
Cheek  and  chin  she  gashes ; 

she  raises  a  threefold  dirge  for  her  mate. 
She  scores  furrows  in  the  .  .  .  like  a  garden, 

triple  furrows  in  the  upland  like  a  valley, 

(crying) 

*'  Baal  now  is  dead !  .  .  . 

Who  now  will  be  the  comrade 
of  Ben-Dagan  ? 

How  is  she  now  made  desolate, 
the  shrine-mate  of  Baal ! 

Let  us  go  down  into  the  earth  after  him !  " 

Goes  down  the  Lady  Sun,^ 

the  Light  of  the  Oods, 
the  while  she  is  sated  with  weeping 

and  drinks  in  tears  like  wine. 

1  Sh&paah. 
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Then  speaks  she  to  Lady  Sun, 

that  Light  of  the  Gods  : 
"  Load  upon  me  Baal  Puissant ! '  .  .  .  " 

Hearkens  the  Lady  Sun, 

the  Light  of  the  Gods, 
She  raises  Baal  Puissant 

upon  the  shoulder  of  'Anat. 
When  she  has  placed  him  thereon, 

'Anat  brings  him  up. 
In  the  Navel  of  the  North  * 

she  bewails  him  and  inters  him ; 
She  orders  burning  of  incense  to  the  gods  of 

the  netherworld. 

She  slaughters  wild-oxen 

threescore  and  ten ; 
Unto  Baal  Puissant  as  an  offering, 

then  slaughters  she  oxen 
threescore  and  ten  ; 

Unto  Baal  Puissant  as  an  offering, 
then  slaughters  she  sheep 

threescore  and  ten ; 
Unto  Baal  Puissant  as  an  offering, 

then  slaughters  she  harts 
threescore  and  ten ; 

Unto  Baal  Puissant  as  an  offering, 
then  slaughters  she  mountain-goats 

threescore  and  ten ; 
Unto  Baal  Puissant  as  an  offering, 

then  slaughters  she  asses 
threescore  and  ten  .  .  . 


'  Alejan-Ba&l. 
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Commentary 

1  ]J/f  as  a  parallel  to  DnbDID,  can  only  be  the  Arabic  j^ 
"  bedaubed  stone  ",  often  set  up  as  a  religious  monument ;  y.  Robertson- 
Smith,  Rel.  Sem.f  157,  201,  210.  The  word  may  be  detected  in  Hebrew 
in  Micah,  V,  13  :    ^f^iy    '•nTOlinT   ^"Jj^P    ^^^  •'J?5#njl    (usuaUy 

emended  to  "]^3XJ^). 

'  jii^P?,  as  a  parallel  to  HJP,  must  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
Assyrian  abnu  "  peak,  crag ",  and  Hebrew  ]^N  in  Genesis,  xlix,  24. 
Cf.   Arabic   mountain-name   /.IT. 

^  nr^  Cf.  As.  nadu  "deposit". 

*  U  Jt^CS  :  The  dual  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  sacred  stones 
in  Semitic  antiquity  were  often  set  up  in  pairs.  Cf.  the  ghariyan  at  Faid 
and  Hira  ;  Robertson- Smith,  Rel.  Sem.,  locc.  citt. ;  Wellhausen,  ResUf  p.  43. 

*  ]y  f  like  the  Arabic  ^j,  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  woodland 
(as  in  Hebrew  H^),  but  denotes  any  intractable  stretch  of  land. 


•  I  Mil  What  is  here  described  is  the  familiar  "  cuttings  for 
the  dead  '* ;  cf.  Deut.  xiv,  I  ;  I  Kings,  xviii,  28 ;  Jer.,  xvi,  6 ;  xlvii,  6. 
Cf.  also  Isaiah,  xv,  2  (\pi  JTU),  and  Jer.,  xlviii,  37  Qpi  JTiZ),  On  this 
rite  in  pre-Islamic  usage  cf.  Wellhausen,  Reste,  161.  For  parallels, 
including  the  Roman  "  radere  genas  ",  v.  Driver,  Deut.,  p.  156. 

The  verb  ^Tl  must  hence  connect  with  Arabic  JUb  and  IUa  '  cut,  sever, 
amputate*',  on  the  analogy  of  T13  and  Jf^2, 

•  I  p    I ;  as  in  Arabic  /^i    **  chin  ",  balancing  DTh  *'  cheeks." 


'  1  [P      W^wiy  "  she  raises  a  threefold  lament  ".    In  illustration 


of  this  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  Poem  of  Shalem-Shahar  from  Ras 
Shamra  (Ginsberg,  JRA8.,  Jan.,  1935 ;  Gaster,  Stud.  e.  Mat.  n.  Storia 
d.  Rdigione,  Jan.,  1935)  the  god  Mot  is  bewailed  in  a  threefold  dirge. 

However,  W^WT\  may  have  the  wider  meaning  of  "  manifold  " ;  cf. 
BH.   tlHpp  mjTDTa   (Ps.  Ixxx,  6).    Cf.  Greek  Tpi7r6eriTos  'Abwvis. 

•  j  p  :  not  merely  "  lamentation  "  but  more  specifically  "  dirge  "  ; 
cf.  Ethiopic  4*i  "  song  ",  and  Arabic  <Ji  "  songstress  ". 

The  reference  here  is  to  the  ritual  ululation,  on  which  v.  Eitrem,  Beilrage, 
iii,  44  sqq. ;    Jane  Harrison,  Themis,  160. 

•  M>f  iVi^:  This  word,  which  has  puzzled  Virolleaud,  is  a  noun 
formed  from  the  Shaf 'el  base  of  ^JTI  "  unite ".  Cf.  exactly  Ethiopic 
ggo£'i^  "  bridegroom  ",  and  BH.  ?T  ("  friend  ")  and  TV*V'^.    Perhaps 
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»Uo  cf.  Ar.  "  wif«,  contort 
must  Kiganl  Aleyan-Baal  a. 


obEN, 


fficult  to   detennina  what  is  ban  indicated. 

Prssumablf ,  'Anat  digs  furrows  in  the  "  liigb  {dkoe  "  (of.  nD3  ■  .  .  iS^lOn 
uid  in  something  analogous  to  it  described  in  the  mjrtenoiM 
oomplez  Df?BH.  This  maj  quite  oonceiTably  lefer  to  tbe  aot  of 
"  plooghing  the  Adonis'iield  "  or  the  "  field  of  Osiris  "  and  soiring  it  with 
seed  in  order  to  achiere  his  reeuoitation.  For  this  aa  ftn  Oeiriui 
mjsteT7-rit«,  cf.  Moret,  La  Mitt  A  Mori  dtt  Roi  e»  SgypU,  p.  30. 

The  meaning  of  37SM  U  unknown.  If  it  be  ft  Bingle  votd  it  is 
evidently  non-Semitic,  and  probably  imported  &om  the  teohnieeJ  TOcaboUiy 
of  Mme  foreign  mysteiy-cult  adopted  in  tlie  Semltio  aanotnaiy  at  Ugarit 
(Rm  Shamra). 

"  JiU  Py^  i  then  is  additiofkal  point  in  thii  try  nbta  it  ia 
remembered  that  J»    and  Zi\ja    are    mntnally    nntilbetiMl     tanu. 

the  former  equating  with  Ar.  J*  "  fertile  soil ",  and  tbe  latter  with 
iIjIj*  "  iterile  «oi[  "  (v.  fully  oar  remarks  in  Arehiv  Orienloliti,  t,  119). 

Tliii  ciy  BQswers  to  soch  a  ritual  ci;  in  the  mysteriee  a«  e.g.  "  the  great 
god  Pan  ia  dead  "  or  imuKtm  noAis  'ASains. 

'*  QK^  "  friend,  companion  ",  from  rt.  DH7,  Ar,  f',  As^timi 
Idmu  "  bind  " ;  cf.  semasiologicaUy  Heb.  *13^  (from  HSn] ;  Q17X  (&om 

fptt  =  Ar.  ^V,  Assyrian  Mpu),  etc. 

"  rj^  73  >•  again  mentioned  in  I  AB.,  1.  24,  but  we  await 
further  light  concerning  him. 

*'  r^^On   "  deeoUte  ".      Cf.  Arabic  J>  and  Hebrew  SSOK* 

"  ^i/^  }WiS  ■■  lit.  "  shrine  of  Baal ",  a  regular  poraphraae  for 
'Anatinotherpartsofthepoein(I  AB.,ii,e,30;  2AB.,iT,lB].  Uenti<med 
also  in  the  list  of  deities,  BS.,  1929,  xrii. 

This  means  literally  "  shrine-mate  of  Baal "  ;  cf.  the  Sonth-Aiabian 
style  Motab  Nafiyan,  ilotub  Kbf,  and  Moyib  Mads/ab,  as  well  ••  the 
Egyptian  Uathor  =  ^t.  Hr.  "  house  of  Horua  ". 

'•  n!2J^  ■  ""'  "  ''*''  '''™  "'  '"'*  "  '^**^  h'Tn  ",  since  Off  in  this 
language  always  means  "  toward ",  like  BH.  nQV^.  For  the  con- 
Btraotion  cf.  1932,  ii,  lut  line  ''OS  HEOa  ni»  and  ibid.,  1.  10 :  W  T»ri» 

"  send  a  message  to  me  ". 

"PEV      n"TlV3     nj^^i^tt^n;   cf.   1   AB.,  i.   29. 

]BS  rrma  br'  .       
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mix  links  up  with  Arabic  IjJi^  *nd  A883rrian  Burru  "  navel ", 
and  connects  with  the  widespread  idea  that  the  abode  of  the  gods  (e.g. 
Jemsalenir  Mt.  Gerizim,  Delos)  is  the  navel  or  **  omphalos  **  of  the  earth  ; 
cf.  Wensinck,  The  Ideas  of  the  Western  Semites  concerning  the  Navel  of  the 
Earth  (1917).  ]2^fiX  indicates  the  northern  area ;  cf.  Amurru  "  the 
Westland  "  and  Kedem  "  the  Eastland  '\ 


"  n  J^IDDI^  and  n  J^Dpr^l :     For  the  juxtaposition  cf. 

Job,  xrvii,  16 :  nr^nn  nb  vmxhin  rruj?*;  nv^  lyiftr  which 

must  be  translated :  "  those  that  survive  him  shall  be  buried  at  death 
with  no  widows  bewailing  them.'* 

"*  ^^nm  "  incense-burning ".  Cf.  Arabic  JP ;  As.  ba^dru 
(v.  Langdon,  Menologies,  p.  16,  n.  1). 

^*  Mii^LiJit  in  the  sense  **  sacrifice,  slaughter  '* ;  so  in  Shahm- 
Shahar,  i,  14. 

*®  I  W«l   meaning   uncertain.    Virolleaud   acutely  compares  ^ShTQ^ 

("  drink  up  ")  in  Gen.,  xxiv,   17,  which  is  again  spelt  without  final 
Aleph  in  the  Samaritan  text.   The  reference  will  then  be  to  Aleyan-Baal's 
drinking  up  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices. 
The  difficulty  about  this  is  that  KQ3  is  apparently  itself  merely  a 

softened  form  of  VOIZ,  as  in  Aramaic  and  as  in  Arabic  mSt,  Hence  it 
can  scarcely  be  treated  as  a  genuine  M^!'  verb,  with  an  alternative 
cognate  form  medial  Waw.     Bauer  suggests  that  TQJJ  =  BH.       /QiO 

**  as  an  offering  of  repayment  (unto)  ",  the  interchange  of  lamed  with  nun 
being  paralelled  in  other  instances. 

"  ^^S :  Since  Heb.  i^S  "  ram "  appears  in  RS,  as  ^ft  (2  AB., 
vi,  42,  and  7  2  AB.,  i,  31),  this  must  be  a  word  where  the  medial 
yod  is  radical.   Hence  it  is  Hebrew  !JJfc!? ;   Ar.  Jfj  ;  Ethiopic  U? A  •  J 

Syriac  U-'l ;   Assyr.  ajflJLu  "  hart  ". 


«.» 


II 


?  .  ? 

HNs  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


nN2p 

TWi^l 40 

orhrh  ?)«  i  'ni3  y** 
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I  ^n^^  'onbi  ^^ 

I  'mbK  ^n^n   »Br 

I  Dno  p  'dSm  *7Ty 

I  ""pan  'DTrs  -py 

I  "yrt  DDpn 

t  "j:ni  "tEHN   "D^a  «> 

I  "T    DDPD    "WD 

I  DDpn   nrs  "nn" 

38;  ni(0    Virolleaud. 
41 1  ipit    tuppkin. 

(Three  broken  lines) 

" dost  come,  dost  hie ; 

&om  afar  I 

Moreover,  now  eat  thou  the  bread  of  corruption, 
Now  drink  thou  the  wine  of  decay ! 

0  Lady  Sun,  the  shades  are  under  thee ; 
0  Lady  Sun,  under  thee  are  the  Hollow  Men ! 

At  thy  side  are  the  gods ;   behold,  the  dead  are 
At  thy  side ;    forsooth,  Kaahir  is  thy  henchman 
And  Hasis  thy  company  ! 

Into  the  sea  both  Monster  and  Dragon 
Doth  Kashir-cum-Hasis  hurl. 
Doth  Kashii-cum-Hasis  make  to  spring ! ".  .  . 

In  this  speech  Mdt  endeavoura  to  entice  the  Sun-goddess  (Shftpaoh)  to 
eat  the  fatal  bread  of  the  dead,  which,  once  eaten,  prevents  retcaae  from  the 
netherworld.  He  urges  upon  her  that  oven  if  she  do  so  she  still  has  sufficient 
power  to  vanquish  its  hosts,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Kashir-cum-gMu 
is  her  henchman,  able  to  cast  into  the  sea  the  great  dragons. 

This  episode  of  enticement  is  a  regular  motif  in  tables  of  the  "  Deaeensus 
•d  Inferos  "  and  occurs  in  all  the  better-known  forms,  m  does  kIso  the 
vanquishing  of  the  dragons.  This  last  is  mentioned  both  in  the  Old  uid  New 
M  (of.  Is.,  li,  9 ;   Ps.,  Ixiiv,  13 ;  Rev.,  zi,  3). 
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This  extract  contains  M6t's  reply  to  the  following  speech 
of  the  Sun-goddess,  Shapash  (1  AB.  vi,  24  flf.) : 

**  Hearken,  pray,  unto  me 
0  Mot,  son  of  the  gods ! 

How  canst  thou  now  contend 
Against  Ba'al  Puissant  ? 
How  doth  not  thy  sire. 
Even  El,  the  Great  Bull 
Now  claim  thy  submission  ? 

Lo,  he  uprooteth  the  portals  of  thy  dwelling, 
Lo,  he  overturneth  the  throne  of  thy  dominion, 
Lo,  he  breaketh  in  sunder  the  sceptre  of  thy  sway !  " 

The  first  part  of  Mot's  reply  is  contained  in  a  fragmentary 
passage  which  follows : 

no  "  ir  I  ifr  ^»  ^^ 

[NDsSi  ]2mr  I  hy2 

IW3l  ♦  ♦  ♦  b  I  nsSo 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  nnsn 

(1  AB.  vi,  30-5). 

Then  Mot,  the  son  of  the  gods. 
Proceeded,  he  made  smooth  talk, 
Yea,  Gazar,  the  darling  of  El 
Made  protestation  (thus)  : 

**  Now  Ba*al  (Puissant  goes  up). 
He  sits  throned  (on  the  throne  of)  his  kingdom, 
Lo,  he  is  now  (ascended 
To  the  dais  of)  his  dominion !  .  .  . 

After  three  broken  lines  the  speech  continues  as  in  the 
present  fragment. 

^  VTW    secondary    from   JfJHff  in  orig.  sense.    Cf.  Syriac   |JLa     (in 
Ethpa*el)  "  converse  ". 

«  r6pn  ■W    Cf.  Aram.  11^,  NH.  Ijnr  "  utter  a  protestation  '*. 
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The  opening  lines  of  the  new  text  are  beyond  lesttnation, 
but  their  contents  may  be  dednced  firom  the  analogous  paaaage, 
2  AB.  iv,  31  ff.,  where  El  welcomes  Asherat : 
"  How  hast  thou  joumejed  forth, 

0  Aflbeiat,  QneeD  of  the  Sea, 

How  art  thou  now  arrived, 

0  MistresB  of  the  Grods ! 

Very  hungry  art  thou  and  haet  been  roamiag. 

Yea,  blindly  hast  tbon  wandered  (?)  and  stnyed  t 

Behold,  here  is  bread  and  here  is  drink,"  etc. 

In  the  present  text  the  words  SpntETlS  NbTlSl 
("  lo,    thou    art    come,    lo    hieat     hither " )    answer    to 

n-nX  1N....n'yO  -JN  intl»a*  passage.  wliil^t'Ttt  T*** 
suggests  the  equivalent  of  l^e  phrase  "  blindly  hast  thou 
wandered  (?)  and  strayed ",  the  word  ^"Itfl  linking  with 
Arabic  l^  "come  from  afar". 

>  COMHEMTABY 

'  ^pnS^H^  Aocoiding   to   ViroUoaud    (Syria,    XT,   238)   ^>plff 

wof 

«  w 
£2 ;  and  Greek  ftcr^po'  in  Matthew,  lix,  1. 

*  lU  n  •  •  t  ;  cf.  Arabio  \^  venire  e  loeo  Umgiftfuo.  Tb^  fiigt 
wonl  vould  mean  "  thy  joumejing  "  twi  n'nUle. 

*  JlUU  lii  ia  a  tiqtal  formation  from  BfiH  equating  with 
BH.,  id.  (Ex.   xvi,  20),  whence  the  noun    Dpi  "  worm  ".     Cf.  alio  the 

*  Tv^i7T\  as  «,  parallel  to  nfiDIII  equates  with  Ethiopio 
0*1  "  wonn  ",  which  in  tnm  equates  with  Ar.  :  'I  and  BH.  fi^ 

*  DNS1  "  the  shades  ".  Cf.  Is.  ziv,  9 ;  iiTJ,  U ;  Psalm  luzriii, 
II ;  Job,  izTi,  6,  etc. 

*  U  J^N  is  a  ^nonym  of  DNIT),  but  the  etTmoloe;  ia  not 
clear.  Virolleaud  thinks  it  an  ethnic  (the  'Elonites)  denoting  an  anciBiit 
tribe  now  believed  to  people  the  netherworld.  Dussaud  {Syria,  XV,  303) 
oomparea  the  alonim  "  goda  "  of  Plantiu,  but  this  doea  not  accoimt  for  the 
iutrusiTe    yod. 
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Poflsibly  the  word  is  an  artificial  formation,  like  ^SSf^W  "  Sir 
Seventh  **  from  V3Xff  in  Shalem-Shahar,  i,  64,  frt)m  a  root  77M 
identical  with  Syriac  |1^2&v)  and  Abs.  uldlu  "  be  weak  ".     For  this  as  a 

p      X      y 

name  for  the   dead    cf.     DKJDn    from    Tltn,    and   Greek    oi    ^rofiovrc;. 
For  the  idea  cf.  Job,  iii,  17  ;  Psalm  Izxzviii,  5. 

'  \\J/  in  contrast  with  "jmn,  may  be  equated  with  Ethiopic 
'iJi.  =  "  at  thy  side  ". 


•  dSn 


denotes  the  gode  of  the  netherworld.  Cf.  1  Sam.,  xxviii,  13. 


*  U  llb^ij  The  suffix  is  not  that  of  the  masc.  plural,  as  taken  by 
Virolleaud  and  Dussaud.  It  is  the  enclitic  D,  corresponding  to  Eth.  I'D 
and  As83nrian  -ma.   This  is  common  in  RS.  texts. 

DDm  nCTS  ^  *  composite  figure  who  recurs  in  2  AB.  (v.  JBAS., 
1935,  p.  10,  n.  15).  I  now  regard  him  as  an  eponymous  deity,  like  CTlp 
IIDKT     "god     of     Kadesh     and    Amurru "     or    13*^     ]JD3    "god 

of  BybloB  and  Ugarit**,  since  both  HCTS  and  DDn  occur  as  tribal- 
names  in  the  (unpublished)  Epic  of  Keret.  The  latter  also  occurs  as  a  place- 
name  in  the  obscure  text  published  by  Virolleaud  in  Syria,  xr,  fasc.  if. 

"  ^*lDn :  BH.  13^ ;  Assyr.  ebru,  etc.,  "  friend,"  here 
in  the  sense  of  "  comrade-in-arms  **. 

^^     |i»^    I,  as   a   synonym    of  "pHH,    must    be    a    collective    of 

ini,  in  the  sense  of  BH.  STlto  and  Syriac  id.  It  means  "  circle 
of  allies  **. 

^'  U  iiJ ;  the  underworld  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  cf.  Job, 
xxvi,  5. 

^'  Ito^    iP?,    as    a    parallel    to    ]3I1,    must    mean    "  sea-monster ", 
but  I  do  not  know  the  etymology. 
OnX  and  ]3n  answer  to  ]J^J^  and  TiOrjS  of  O.T.  mythology. 

^*  I  Jii :  c^*  Isaiah,  li,  9 ;  Psalm  Ixxiv,  13,  for  allusions  to  this 
mythological  figure. 

*•  I  from  ^T  "  throw,  hurl  **,  akin  to  Arabic  (S^3  and  As83rrian 
nadu, 

*•  lii  as  a  parallel  to  T  connects  with  the  root  ^713,  Arabic 
Jju  "  spring  "  in  a  causative  sense. 

Although  in  fact  a  composite  being,  DDni  Hfi^S  is  treated 
grammatically  as  a  plural. 

264. 


The  Ratnavali  of  Nagarjima 

By    GIUSEPPE    TUOCI 

TN  the  April  issue,  1934,  of  this  Journal,  I  edited  and 
translated  the  first  chapter  of  this  work  of  the  great 
Nagarjuna,  still  a  fundamental  treatise  in  the  monasteries 
of  Tibet.  I  now  publish  the  remaining  portions  of  the  second 
and  fourth  chapters,  the  second  being  incomplete  and  the 
third  entirely  missing.  The  fifth  and  last  pariccheda  contains 
chiefly  vinaya-iuleSj  and  will  be  published  in  a  subsequent 
issue,  along  with  the  Tibetan  text  and  the  English  translation 
of  the  missing  portions. 

In  this  way,  another  of  the  most  important  works  of 
Nagarjuna  will  be  made  accessible  to  Buddhist  scholars. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  short  notes  which  I  prefixed 
to  the  edition  of  the  first  chapter.  To  the  sources  there 
referred  to  I  must  add  a  short  but  very  useful  commentary 
upon  this  treatise  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  two  most  famous 
pupils  of  Tson  k*a  pa,  namely  rGyal  ts'ab  rje.  It  is  contained 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  complete  works  {gsum  qbum^ 
sNart'ang  edition).  It  bears  the  title :  dBu  ma  rin  e'en 
qpWeh  bai  snih  poi  don  gsal  bar  byed  pa. 

Ill 

[6a]  Eadali  pa^ita  yadvan  nih^esavayavaih  saha  | 
na  kimcit  purusas  tadvat  patitah  saha  dhatubhih  ||     1 
sarvadharma  anatmana  ity  ato  bhasitam  jinaih  | 
dhatusatkam  ca  taih  sarvam  nirQitam  tac  ca  narthatah  ||    2 
naivam  atma  na  canatma  yathabhutyena  labhyate  | 
atmanatmakrtadrsti  varvarasman  mahamunih  11    3 

paksad  dhi  pratipakSah  syad  ubhayam  tac  ca  narthatah  ||     4 
iti  satyaijirtatito  loko  'yam  paramarthatah  | 

^  See  Journal,  April,  1934,  p.  397. 
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aemad  eva  ca  tattvena  oopaity  asti  ca  nasti  ca  ||    6 
yac  caivam  sarvatha  aeti  sarvajfLas  tat  kathaqi  vadet  | 
santam  itj  athavanaatam  dvayam  vadvaysm  eva  va  ||     € 
asaipkbyeya  gata  buddhas  tathaisyanty  atha  saipprata]^  | 
kotyagra^a^  ca  sattvantas  tebhyas  traikalyajo  matah  ]]    7 
vfddbihetur  na  lokasya,  kgayas  traikalyasambhava^  | 
sarvajSena  kathaqi  tasya  purvanto  'vyakrtab  kjtai^  ||    8 
etat  tu  dbarmagambhliyaip  yat  tad  gubyaqi  piUiagjane  | 
mayopamatvaip  lokasya  buddbanaqi  ^asanamrtaip  ||    9 
mayagajasya  drSyeta  yatha  jamuanta  eva  ca  | 
na  ca  kaicit  sa  tattvena  janmantad  caiva  vidyate  ||     10 
mayopamasyalokasya  tatba  jaDmanta  eva  ca  | 
driyate  paramartbena  na  ca  janmaata  eva  ca  \\    11 
yatba  mayagajo  naiti  kuta&id  yati  (66]  na  kvacit  | 
cittamobanamatratvad  bhayatvena  na  ti^fhati  {|     12 
tatba  mayopamo  loko  naiti  yati  na  kuttacit  | 
cittamobanamatratvad  bhavatvena  na  tis^hati  j|     13 
traikalyavyativrttatma  loka  evam  nu  ko  'rthatalji  | 
yo  'sti  nasty  atbavapi  syad  anyatra  vyavaharata^  ||     14 
catuBpiakaiam  ity  asmat  santo  'nanto  dvayo  'dvayaj^  | 
buddbena  hetor  nanyasmad  ayam  avyakrtah  krta^  ||     16 
^aiira^ucita  tavan  stbula  pratyaksagocara  | 
satatam  drSyamanapi  yada  citte  na  tia(hati  ||     16 
tadatisuksmo  gambbirab  saddbanno  'yaip  analaya^  | 
apratyaksah  katbam  citte  sukbenavatari^yati  ||     17 
sambudbyasman  niivrtto  'bhiid  dbarmam  de^yituqi  munib  | 
durjnanam  atigambbiiyaj  jnatva  dbarmam  imaip  janai^  ||  18 
vina^ayati  durjnato  dharmo  'yam  avipa^itairt  | 
nasti tadrstisamale  yasmad  asmin  oimajjati  ||     19 
aparo  'py  asya  durjnanan  murkbah  paQditamanikati  I 
pratikaepavinastatma  yaty  avicim  adbomukbalji  ||    20 
durbbuktena  yathamiena  vina&m  adbigacchati  | 
subhuktenayur  arogyaip  balaip  saukbyani  cadnute  ||    21 
duijnatena  tathanena  viuaiam  adbigaccbati  | 
samyagjnatenatra  sukbaip  bodhiip  capnoty  anuttaraqi  ||     22 
tasmad  atra  pratiksepaip  dr^tim  tyaktva  ca  nastikiiti  | 
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samyagjnanaparam  yatnam  kuru  [7a]  sarvarthasiddhaye  ||  23 
dharmasyasyaparijnanad  ahamkaro  'nuvartate  | 
tatah  ^ubhaiubham  karma  tato  janma  ^ubha^ubham  ||    24 
tasmad  yavad  avijnato  dharmo  'hamkara^tanah  | 
danaiSilaksamadharme  tavad  adaravan  bhava  ||    25 
dharmapurvaQi  kaiyai^i  dharmamadhyani  parthiva  | 
sadhayan  dharmanisthani  neha  namutra  sidati  ||    26 
dbarmat  kirtih  sukham  caiva  neha  bhlr  na  mumursatah  | 

•  •  •  •      * 

paralokasukham  sphitam  tasmad  dharmam  sada  bhaja  ||    27 
dliarm^  eva  para  nitir  dharmal  loko  'nurajyate  | 
ranjitena  hi  lokena  neha  namutra  vancyate  ||    28 
adharme^a  tu  ya  nitis  taya  loko  'parajyate  | 
lokaparanjanac  caiva  neha  namutra  nandati  ||    29 
paratisandhanapara  kasta  durgatipaddhatih  | 
anarthavidya  dusprajnair  arthavidya  katham  krta  ||    30 
paratisandhanaparo  nitiman  katham  arthatah  | 
yena  janmasahasra9i  bahuny  atmaiva  vancyate  ||    31 
ripor  apriyam  anvicchan  dosams  tyaktva  gu^an  ^raya  | 
svahitavaptir  eva  tu  ripos  capy  apriyam  bhavet  ||    32 
danena  priyavadyena  hitenaikarthacaryaya  | 
ebhir  acara  lokasya  dharmasyaiva  ca  safigraham  ||    33 
vi^vasam  janayaty  ekam  satyam  rajnam  yatha  drcjLhaip  | 
tathaivabhutam  apy  esam  aviSvasakaram  param  ||    34 
navisamvadavat  satyam  [sattve]  [76]  odgatam  arthatah 
paraikantahitam  satyam  ahitatvan  mrsetarat  ||    35 
dosan  pracchadayaty  ekas  tyago  rajnam  yathojjvalah  | 
tatha  karpaQyam  apy  esam  gu^asarvasvaghatakam  ||    36 
upa^ntasya  gambhiryam  gambhlryad  gauravam  paraip  | 
gauravad  diptir  ajna  ca  tasmad  upa^maip  bhaja  ||    37 
aharyabuddhih  prajnatvad  aparapratyayah  sthirah  | 
natisandhlyate  raja  tasmat  prajnaparo  bhava  ||    38 
satyatyaga^maprajno  caturbhadro  naradhipah  | 
dharmaij  caturbhadra  iva  stuyate  devamanu^aih  ||    39 
nigrhyavadibhih  ^uddhaih  prajnakaruiiyanirmalaih  | 
sahasmasya  satatam  prajna  dharmai  ca  varddhate  ||    40 
durlabhah  pathyavaktarah  ^rotaras  tv  atidurlabhah  | 
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tebhyo  'tidurlabhatama  ye  pattiyasyaju  kiii^a^  ||    41 
pathyam  apy  apriyam  tasmaj  jnatva  dighram  samacara  ] 
pibed  ausadbam  apy  ugram  arogyayatmavan  iva  ||    42 
jivitarogyarajyanam  cintayanityataiii  sada  | 
tatab  saiTivegavin  dharmam  ekantena  prayasyase  ||     43 
ava^yaip  maraijaip  pa^yan  papad  duhkhaip  mrtasya  ca  ] 
aibikena  sukheuapi  ua  papaip  k^atum  arbaai  |j    44 
kasmim^  ced  abbayam  drstAin  bhayaqi  distaqi  kvacit  k^ai^e  ] 
yady  ekaamia  sama^vaaab  kim  ekaanuD  na  te  bhayam  |[    45 
madyat  paribhavo  loke  karyahanir  dbanaksayab  | 
akaryakarapam  mohat  [madyam  tyaja  tatab  sada]  {j 


1.  As  tbe  plantain  tree,  split  down  along  witb  all  its 
components,  is  naugbt,  even  so  tbe  individual,  wben  split 
down  along  with  its  constituents.* 

2.  Tbe  Victorious  ones  said  tberefore  tbat  eveiytbing  is 
devoid  of  self ;  tbey  bave  ascertained  tbe  real  nature  of  tbe 
constituents  [forming  an  individual]  and  [sbown]  tbat  tbey 
also  are  devoid  of  any  reality.* 

3.  In  tbis  way  from  tbe  standpoint  of  tbe  absolute  tnitb 
[tbe  notion]  of  a  self  or  of  a  non-self  cannot  be  conceived. 
Tberefore  tbe  Great  Ascetic  excluded  botb  views,  viz. 
tbat  of  tbe  existence  of  a  self  and  tbat  of  the  non-ezisteace 
of  a  self.' 

4.  The  Ascetic  stated  tbat  whatever  is  perceived  by  the 
senses,  viz.  is  seen  or  beard  and  so  forth,  is  neither  true  nor 


'  Kefarenca  is  mode  here  to  a,  BJmile  to  be  met  very  often  in  the  aitra 
literature. 

*  Tib.  C^,  128  b,  k'am»  drug  de  kun  bdag  mtd  par  k'yod  la  glad  la  p'ab pa  j/in, 
"  It  has  been  iwccrtained  for  foa  that  the  nx  oonEtituents  are  devoid  of 
■elf." 

'  Three  are  the  Btatementa  to  be  demonstrated  ;  (a)  eiistenoo  or  non- 
existence of  a  self  cannot  be  proved  tn  le  ;  (b)  existence  or  non-existenoe 
of  an  essence  cannot  be  proved  in  te ;  (c)  refutation  of  those  who  Mgao 
against  the  view  of  the  Master,  viz.  that  the  question  whether  this  world 
has  an  end  or  not  must  be  left  undetermined  :  (a)  =  v.  3  ;  (b)  =  w.  4-S ; 
{c)  =  vv.  «-15.      This  verso  is  quoted  by  Candrakirti.    PP.  p.  359. 
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false.  In  fact,  if  there  is  a  thesis,  an  antithesis  is  derived 
from  it,  but  both  thesis  and  antithesis  do  not  really  exist 
(as  per  se  existent  without  their  contrary).^ 

5.  Therefore  from  the  metaphysical  standpoint  this  universe 
transcends  both  reality  and  unreality,  and  so,  in  truth,  it 
cannot  admit  either  of  existence  or  of  non-existence. 

6.  How  could  therefore  the  all-knower  aflirm  that  this 
universe,  about  which  no  statement  is  absolutely  possible, 
has  an  end  or  is  without  an  end,  is  a  duality  or  a  non-duality  ?  * 

7.  "  Many  Buddhas  have  gone,  will  come,  or  do  appear  in 
this  very  moment.  The  notion  of  a  limit  as  regards  living 
beings  in  their  innumerable  series  is  said  by  them  to  be  bom 
from  the  threefold  temporal  relation."  * 

8.  "  There  is  no  cause  for  the  increasing  of  the  world  of 
creatures  ;  their  passing  away  is  determined  by  the  threefold 
temporal  relation.  How  could  then  the  Buddha,  who  is  the 
all-knower,  leave  this  question  as  regards  the  commencement 
or  the  end  of  the  world  imanswered  ?  "  * 

9.  In  this  consists  the  very  depth  of  our  doctrine,  viz.  that 
it  remains  a  secret  for  the  ordinary  people.  The  teaching 
that  the  world  is  to  be  compared  with  a  magic  play  represents 
the  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  all  Buddhas. 

10.  We  can  perceive  the  birth  or  the  end  of  an  elephant 


1  Ibid. 

*  Here  the  third  argument  (c)  begins ;  it  is  intended  to  prove  that  tho 
Buddha  is  right  in  maintaining  that  no  determination  is  possible  as  regards 
this  world.  After  the  thesis  (v.  6)  there  is  the  objection  of  the  opponent 
(▼V.  7~S),  and  then  the  reply,  which  consists  of  two  examples  (10,  11,  12) 
and  a  conclusion. 

'  The  reason  of  the  appearance  of  the  Buddhas  in  this  world  is  their 
desire  to  lead  human  creatures  towards  nirvaxta.  If  their  preaching  is  really 
efficacious,  this  implies  that  numberless  creatures  have  been  saved,  are 
saved,  and  will  be  saved  by  them. 

*  There  is  no  reason  for  admitting  that  beings  may  come  to  existence 
now  who  did  not  exist  before  ;  since,  then,  the  number  of  creatures  does  not 
increase  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  disappearance  into  nirvana  through 
the  preaching  of  the  Buddhas  is  proved  by  past  experience,  it  would 
seem  that  the  ultimate  end  of  this  world  is  a  well  established  fact.  Here 
the  objection  of  the  opponent  ends, 

JBAS.  APRIL   1936.  16 
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created  by  magic  power,  though  in  reality,  it  has  neitiier 
birth  Dor  end; 

11.  even  so  we  can  see  a  beginning  and  an  end  in  tJiia 
world,  thoogh,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  metaphysical 
truth,  it  has  neither  origin  nor  end. 

12.  As  an  elephant  created  by  magic  power  comea  from 
nowhere  and  goes  to  nowhere,  in  so  fai  as,  being  dae  to  a 
mere  bewilderment,  it  does  not  stay  anywhere  as  something 
existent, 

13.  even  so,  this  nniverse  like  a  magic  play  comes  from 
nowhere  and  goes  to  nowhere  ;  being  due  to  a  mere  mental 
bewilderment,  it  does  not  stay  anywhere. 

14.  What  is,  therefore,  in  its  essence  this  universe,  which, 
bansceiiding  the  threefold  temporal  relation,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  or  not  to  be,  except  horn  the  standpoint  of  the  con- 
ventional truth  ? 

15.  Therefore  for  this  very  reason,  and  for  no  other  one, 
the  Buddha  left  this  world  undetermined  as  r^;ards  four 
points,  viz.  if  it  has  an  end,  if  it  has  no  end,  if  it  is  doality, 
if  it  is  a  unity.> 

16.  The  uncleanness  of  the  body,  though  it  is  something 
material  and  perceivable,  does  not  abide  in  tiie  mind,  though 
it  is  continually  under  our  eyes ; 

17.  how,  then,  could  this  perfect  doctrine,  extremely 
subtle  and  deep  and  devoid  of  any  support,  easily  descend 
into  our  mind  ? 

18.  This  is  why  the  ascetic,  after  having  realized  this 
doctrine,  declined,  at  the  first  moment,'  to  preach  it ;    he 

'  According  to  rOjal  ti'ab,  instead  of  duality  and  unity,  we  iilioiild 
nndentand  ;  "  both  "  and  "  neitlier  ".  This  reree  refera  tc  the  foor  polnta 
a<  held  by  four  different  schools  :  (a)  No  existence  when  this  life  ia  over ; 
ia  Lokayata,  rgyah  p'oA  pa.  {b)  Continuation  of  the  Slmav  when  thia  life  !■ 
over;  Saqikhya,  ^ruAxciinpa,  (c)  Both  end  and  non-end  (TJi.ita  modalitie* 
— gna*  ikabt — subject  to  an  end  but  not  its  essence) ;  Nirgranthaa,  gctr  tnt 
fa.  (d)  Neither  end  nor  non-eod  ;  opinion  held  by  some  Vittdputriyaa 
{gnai  ma  bui  »dt),  since,  for  them,  individuals  are  UDdetenninable. 

■  Another  discussion  is  here  introduced  as  regards  tba  depth  of  this 
teaching.    Three  points :  (a)  general  statement  (tt.  16-17) :   (i)  thia  depth 
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knew  in  fact  that  this  very  doctrine  is  very  difficult  to  be 
understood  by  common  people  on  account  of  its  depth. 

19.  If  this  doctrine  is  not  well  understood  it  causes  the 
ruin  of  the  unintelligent  man,  since  he  sinks  into  the  impurity 
of  nihilism. 

20.  Some  other  fools  who  think  themselves  to  be  wise  do 
not  understand  it  properly,  and  therefore  fall  head  down 
into  the  hell  Avici,  being  ruined  by  their  criticism  against 
the  perfect  doctrine.^ 

21.  By  food  badly  digested  a  man  gets  his  ruin,  but  by 
food  weU  digested  he  enjoys  long  life,  good  health,  physical 
strength,  and  other  pleasures ; 

22.  even  so  those  who  do  not  properly  understand  the 
doctrine  will  get  their  ruin ;  on  the  contrary,  by  its  right 
understanding  one  obtains  happiness  in  this  life  and  the 
supreme  illumination. 

23.  Therefore,  giving  up  any  criticism  against  this  doctrine 
and  getting  rid  of  the  nihilistic  view,  strive  after  the  right 
knowledge  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  complete  attainment 
of  your  object. 

24.  If  one  does  not  thoroughly  understand  this  doctrine 
egotism  is  originated ;  from  this,  karma,  both  moral  and 
immoral  is  derived,  and  from  this  a  new  life  which  will 
accordingly  take  place  in  good  conditions  of  existence  or  in 
bad  ones.* 

25.  Therefore  as  long  as  this  doctrine,  which  annihilates 
egotism,  is  not  thoroughly  understood,  so  long  apply  yourself 
with  great  care  to  the  [practice  of]  the  law,  which  consists 
in  liberality,  moral  conduct,  and  patience. 

IB  the  reason  why  the  Buddha  did  not  preach  the  doctrine  to  those  who 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  understand  it  properly  (v.  18).  (c)  Why  this 
depth  must  be  considered  :  three  subdivisions  :  (a)  its  wrong  interpretation 
and  the  sin  which  follows  from  it  (w.  19-20) ;  (6)  advantages  of  its  right 
understanding  (vv.  21-21) ;  (c)  instruction  for  its  proper  understanding 
(V.  23). 

»  w.  19-20  are  quoted  by  CandrakTrti  PP.,  p.  406,  11.  1  and  8 ;  in  IPa 
durdfffo  instead  of  durjUdto, 

*  The  discussion  on  abhyudaya  is  here  introduced. 
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26.  Therefore,  o  king,  whoever  in  the  beginning,  in  lie 
middle,  and  in  the  end  accomplishea  his  actions  accordibg 
to  the  law,  never  sinks  either  here  or  in  the  other  world.' 

27.  From  the  law  one  gets  renown  and  happiness  and  has 
no  cause  of  fear  either  during  life  or  at  the  point  of  death ; 
he  will  share  copious  happiness  in  another  existence ;  be 
therefore  always  a  partaker  of  the  law. 

28.  The  law  alone  13  the  supreme  policy,  because  the 
affection  of  men  is  captivated  by  the  law.  When  the  affection 
of  men  is  captivated,  the  king  is  not  deceived  either  here 
or  in  the  after  life. 

29.  That  policy  which  is  against  the  law  displeases  subjeota  ; 
and  when  subjects  are  displeased,  the  king  cannot  rejoice 
either  in  this  or  in  another  life. 

30.  How  is  it  possible   that   some  men   of  mischievoua 

'  According  to  rGyal  tB'ab  the  order  of  the  arguments  u  aa  follows ; — 
I  2  3 

ceaait)'  of  accotDplitblDg  NK^sily  of  ^ving  up  wbat-  KsenilT    of    glvuic    op 


[a]  practice        (bj  pract 
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intelligence  could  think  a  science  productive  of  evil,  intended 
to  deceiving  others,  harmful,  conducive  to  bad  rebirths  (vii. 
politics)  to  be  a  science  aiming  at  the  public  welfare  ? 

31.  How  can  a  man  addicted  to  deceive  others  be  considered 
as  really  clever  when,  on  the  contrary,  he  deceives  only  him- 
self for  thousands  of  rebirths  ? 

32.  If  you  want  to  displease  your  enemy,  give  up  every 
sin  and  take  shelter  in  virtue  ;  in  this  way  you  will  obtain 
your  own  benefit  and  at  the  same  time  your  enemy  will 
not  be  pleased. 

33.  Liberality,  kindness  in  speaking,  benefiting  others, 
being  intended  to  the  spiritual  profit  (of  others  as  well  as  of 
oneself),  through  these  virtues  behave  towards  men  and 
religion. 

34.  Truth  alone  begets  firm  confidence  [of  subjects]  in 
kings ;  even  so  untruth  engenders  extreme  mistrust  towards 
them. 

35.  Truth  in  reality  is  not  that  which  is  devoid  of  false- 
hood, nor  that  which  develops  in  a  pure  mind  ^ ;  truth  is 
the  absolute  good  done  to  others  ;  its  contrary  is  falsehood 
on  account  of  its  being  harmful  to  others. 

36.  A  single  brilliant  act  of  liberality  overshadows  the 
faults  of  the  kings  ;  even  so  miserliness  ruins  all  their  virtues. 

37.  A  man  who  has  control  over  himself  acquires  deepness 
of  mind  ;  from  deepness  of  mind  he  obtains  dignity  ;  from 
dignity  lustre  is  derived ;  from  lustre  authority.  Practise 
therefore  control  over  thyself. 

38.  A  king  who,  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  is  resolute  in  his 
ideas,  who  does  not  depend  on  others  and  is  determined, 
cannot  be  deceived  ;   be  therefore  solely  devoted  to  wisdom. 

39.  A  king  who  is  possessed  of  the  four  blessings,  viz.  truth, 
liberality,  self-control,  and  wisdom,  is  praised  by  gods  and 
men,  as  the  law  itself  with  its  four  blessings. 

40.  When  [a  king]  sits  together  with  his  ministers  restrained 
in  their  speeches,   spotless,   purified  by   their  wisdom  and 

^  Tib.  slu  ba  mi  Idan  bdon  inin  te  |  sems  dpas  la  sgynr  ba  don  da  min  || 
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their  compassioa,  wisdom  and  lav  will  thea  grow  ia  him 
for  ever. 

41.  Scarce  are  those  who  can  give  wholesome  advice, 
scarcer  are  those  who  listen  to  them,  but  &r  scarce  still  are 
those  who  immediately  practise  wholesome  coonael.^ 

42.  Having  therefore  understood  that  something  is  whole- 
some though  unpalatable,  do  it  at  once ;  even  so  a  clever 
man  in  order  to  recover  his  health  drinks  a  medicine  however 
acrid. 

43.  Keep  always  in  your  mind  that  thtoga  such  as  life, 
good  health,  and  kingship  are  impermanent ;  frightened 
therefore  [by  impermaneuce],  yoa  will  seek  for  the  law  as 
the  only  refuge. 

44.  Realizing  that  death  is  inevitable  and  that,  as  soon  as 
one  is  dead,  the  consequence  of  sin  is  sorrow,  you  cannot 
annihilate  sin  even  through  the  enjoyment  of  this  life. 

45.  If,  in  a  certain  moment,  you  see  no  danger  and  in 
another  moment  you  see  a  danger,  then,  if  you  trust  in  one, 
how  is  it  that  you  do  not  fear  the  other  ? 

46.  By  being  addicted  to  drinking  one  is  in  this  world 
despised  by  others,  is  unable  to  carry  out  his  business,  loses 
his  wealth  and,  on  account  of  the  bewilderment  that  proceeds 
&om  that,  he  cannot  accomplish  his  duty.  Give  up  therefore 
drinking,* 

IV 
[15a]  adharmam  anyayyam  api  prayo  raja  'nujivibhi^  | 
acaran  stuyate  tasmat  krcchrad  vetti  ksama'ksamaip  ||     1 
anyo  'pi  tavad  yah  kaScid  durvacah  ksamam  apriyam  I 
kim  u  raja  mahabhaumas  tvatp  maya  bhiksupa  sata  j|     2 
tvatkrtad  eva  tu  snehaj  jagatam  anukampaya  | 
aham  eko  vadami  tvam  pathyam  apy  apriyaip  bh^rlaip  |1     3 
aatyani  ^laksijarthavat  pathyam  ^isyah  kale  'anukampaya  | 
vacya  ity  aha  bhagavams  tad  evam  abhidhlyase  {[    4 
akrodhe  satyavakye  ca  ^laghyamai^o  yadi  sthitah  | 

I  Tib.  de  dag  la«  kyab  mi  sSan  jin  |  p'an  pai  rjea  an  bred  p*  dkvn  || 
'  Tib.  de  bas  c'nA  ni  rtag  ta  apoilia  | 
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&*ayyam  samparigrh^Iyat  sattoyam  snapyamanavat  ||    5 
tasya  me  vadato  vakyam  tvam  ihamutra  ca  ksamam  | 
jnatva  kuru  hitayedam  atmano  jagato  'pi  ca  ||    6 
yacakebhyah  pura  danat  prapyartham^  cen  na  dasyasi  | 
akrtajnatvalobhabhyam  nartha^  punar  avapsyasi  ||    7 
iha  pathy  adanam  loke  na  vahaty  abhrto  bhrtah  | 
yacakas  tv  abhrto  'mutra  hinah  ^tagu^odvahah  ||    8 
udaracittah  satatam  bhavodarakriyaratah  | 
udarakarma^ah  sarvam  udaram  jayate  phalam  ||    9 
manorathair  api  kllbair  analiijLham  naradhipaih  | 
kuru  dharmaspadam  i^nmat  khyatam  ratnatrayaspadam  ||  10 
samantarajaromancakaram  dharmaspadam  na  yat  | 
mrtasyapy  apraiasyatvad  rajams  tad  akrtam  varam  ||     11 
fltyaud&ryad  [156]  udarai^iam  vismayotsahavardha^am  | 
utsahaghnam  ca  mandanam  sarvasvenapi  karaya  ||     12 
titsrjyamutra  gantavyam  sarvasvam  ava^ena  te  | 
•dharme  niyiiktam  yaty  eva  pnrastat  sarvam  eva  tat  ||     13 
fiarvasvam  purvanrpateh  nrpasya  va^m  agatam  | 
kim  purvakasya  dharmaya  sukhaya  ya^ase  'pi  va  ||     14 
bhuktad  arthad  iha  sukham  dattat  paratrikam  sukham  | 
flbhuktadattanastatvad  duhkham  eva  kutah  sukham  ||     15 
vina^yan  sacivair  datum  asvatantryan  na  ^akyasi  | 
flpatichedanihsnehair  navarajapriyaisibhih  ||     16 
flarvasvenapy  atah  svasthah  iSghram  dharmaspadam  kuru  | 
mrtyupratyayamadhyasthah  pravatasthapradipavat  ||     17 
dharmadhikara  ye  canye  purvarajapravartitah  | 
devadroi^iyadayas  te  'pi  pravartyantam  yatha  sthitah  ||     18 
flhimsakaih  ^ubhacarair  vratasthair  atithipriyaih  | 
carvaksamair  akalahair  bhajyerams  taih  sado(dya)taih  ||     19 
Andhavyadhitahlnangadinanathavanipakah  | 
te  'py  annapanam  samyena  labherann  avighattitah  ||    20 
anarthinam  api  satam  dharmikaQam  anugrahan  | 
japy  anyarajyasamsthanam  anurupan  pravarttaya  ||    21 
«arvadharmadhikaresu  dharmadhikrtam  utthitam  | 

•  •  •       • 

alubdham  pai^iijitam  dharmyam  kuru  tesam  abadhakam  ||   22 
filtijnan  dhaxmikan  snigdhan  ^ucin  bhaktan  akataran  | 
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kulinan  iilasampanoAQ  [16a]  kitajnin  sacivsn  knru  j|    2S 
aksudrame  tyaginah  &man  snigdhan  sambliogmal^  sthiian  | 
kuru  oityapramattams  ca  dharmikau  da^d^nayakan  ||    24 
dhannadilan  ^ucln  daksan  kaiyajnan  ^tn^vidaa  | 
kitavrttm  saman  snigdhaD  viddhao  adhikrtan  kuru  ||     25 
pratimasam  ca  tebhyaa  tvam  sarvam  ajavyayam  ^u  | 
drutva  dharmadhikaradyam  karyaip  sarvaip  svayaiji  vada  ||  26 
dharmaithaip  yadi  te  rajyam  na  klityarthaqi  na  kamatal^  | 
tata^  sapbalam  atyartham  anarthaitham  ato  'ayatha  ||     27 
parasparamisibhiite  loke  'smin  piayaio  nrpa  | 
yatha  rajyam  ca  dharmaj  ca  bhavet  tava  tatba  ^a  ||    28 
jnanavrddha  kule  jata  n}rayajnah  papabbiravah  | 
sameta  bahavo  nityaqi  santu  te  kaiyadardiiiab  ||     29 
dai;id&baiidbapFaharadin  kuiyus  te  ojayato  'pi  cet  | 
kamnyardia^  aada  bhutva  tvam  anugrahavan  bhava  ||    30 
bitayaiva  tvaya  cittam  uimamyaiii  Barvadehinam  I 
karuijyat  satatam  rajanis  tlvTapapakrtam  api  ||    31 
tiviapapesu  hiipsresu  krpa  karya  vi^esatah  | 
ta  eva  bi  krpaetbanam  batamano  mahatmanam  ||    32 
pratyaham  paScaratram  va  baddhan  kanaii  vimocaya  | 
de^n  api  yathayogam  ma  kamdcit  uaiva  mocajra  ||    33 
yesv  amoksai^acittam  te  jayate  tesv  'asaipvaral^  | 
tasmad  aaamvarat  papam  ajasram  upaciyate  ||     34 
[I6b]  yavac  ca  na  vimucyeraips  tavat  syid)  sukhabandbana^  I' 
napitasnanapanannabbaisajyavasaDaavitah  |{    35 
apatresv  iva  putresu  patrlkara^aka&ksaya  | 
kanujy  [at  tadanam  karyam  na  dve^an]  nartbalipsaya  ||     36- 
vimrdya  samyag  vijMya  pradustao  ghatakaD  api  | 
ahatva'pldayitva  ca  kuru  nirvisayan  narao  ||    37 
svatanttah  pasya  sarvam  ca  visayam  caracak^u^  | 
nityapramattah  smrtiman  kuru  kaiyam  ca  dbarmikaip  ||     38- 
pradanamanasatkarair  gupastban  satatam  bhaja  | 
ndaraii  anurupais  tu  ^esan  api  yathavidhi  j|    39 
sammanaspbitakuaumah  sampradanamabapbalab  I 
rajavrksah  ksamaccbayab  sevyate  bbrtyapaksibbib  ||     40 
tyagaiilaiaayo  raja  tejasvi  bbavati  priyah  | 
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forkaramodako  yadvad  elamaricakarka^ah  ||    41 
matsyanyaya^  ca  te  naivam  nyayad  rajyam  bhavisyati  | 
na  canyayo  na  va'dhanno  dharma^  caivam  bhavisyati  ||    42 
paralokat  tvaya  rajyam  nanitam  napi  nesyasi  | 
dharmat  praptam  ato  'syarthe  nadharmam  kartum  arhasi  ||  43 
rajyena  bhai^KJLamulyena  duhkhabha^ijLaparaiiiparam  | 
raj  an  yatha  narjayasi  prayatnah  kriyatam  tatha  {{    44 
rajyena  bha^cjamulyena  ^ajyabha^aapa^amparam  | 
raj  an  yatha  nirvii^asi  prayatnah  kriyatam  tatha  ||    45 
caturdvipam  api  prapya  prthivim  cakravartinah  [17a]  | 
iSariram  manasam  caiva  sukhadvayam  idam  matam  ||    46 
dnhkhapratikriyamatram  ^riram  vedanasukham  | 
samjnamayam  manasam  tu  kevalam  kalpanakrtam  ||    47 
duhkhapratikriyamatram  kalpanamatram  eva  ca  | 
lokasya  snkhasarvasvam  vyartham  etad  ato'rthatah  ||     48 
dvipade^piiravasaprade^sanavasasam  | 
^yya'nnapanahastyaSvastri^iam  caikaikabhogyata  ||    49 
yada  ca  yatra  cittam  syat  tadanena  sukham  kila  | 
i^esa^am  amanaskarat  tesam  vyarthatvam  arthatah  ||    50 
visayan  pancabhih  panca  caksnradibhir  indriyaih  | 
na  kalpayati  yed  grh^an  nasmat  tesu  tada  sukham  ||    51 
janite  visayam  yam  yam  yena  yenendriye^ia  ca  | 
tada  na  i^esaih  ^esa]:d  vyarthany  eva  yatas  tada  ||    52 
indriyair  upalabdhasya  visayasyakrtim  manah  | 
upalabhya  vyatitasya  kalpayan  manyate  sukham  ||    53 
ekam  artham  vijanati  yady  apy  ekam  ihendriyam  | 
tad  apy  artham  vina  vyartham  vyartho  *rtho  pi  ca  tad  vina  ||  54 
pratitya  matapitarau  yathoktah  putrasambhavah  | 
caksurtipe  pratityaivam  ukto  vijnanasambhavah  ||    55 
atitanagata  vyarthah  visayah  sardham  indriyaih  | 
taddvayanatiriktatvad  vyartha  ye  *pi  ca  sampratah  ||    56 
alatacakram  grh^iati  yatha  caksur  viparyayat  | 
tathendriya^i  [176]  grhijanti  visayan  sampratan  iva  ||    57 
indriyanindriyarthai  ca  pancabhutamaya  matah  | 
pratisvam  bhutavaiyarthyad  esam  vyarthatvam  arthatah  ||  58 
nirindhano  'gnir  bhutanam  vinirbhage  prasajyate 
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sarppsTlce  laksaoabhavab  ie^e^v  apy  e^  niroayah  ||    69 
evam  dvidhapi  bhutaQam  vyarthatvat  sa&gatir  vrtha  I 
yyarthatvat  a&Agatei  csivam  rupaip  vjaitham  ato  'ithatah  |  [  60 
TijnanavedanasanijSasaniskaraQam  ca  sarvaiah  | 
pratyekam  atmavaiyaithyad  vaiyarthyaip  paramarthatah  ||  61 
sukhabhimaao  duhkbaeya  pratikare  yathaithatah  | 
tatha  dukhabhimano  'pi  sukhasya  piatighatajal^  |[    62 
sukhe  samyogatrspaivain  naihsvabliavyat  prahijnte  | 
duhkhe  viyogatrsijia  ca  paiyatam  muktir  ity  atah  {j    63 
kah  pa^yatlti  cec  cittam  vyavahareos  katbyate  | 
n&  bi  caittam  vina  cittaiit  vyartbatvan  na  sahesyate  ||     64 
vyartbam  evam  jagan  matva  yatbabbutyan  niiaspadab  | 
nirvati  nirupadano  nirupadanavabnivat  j]     65 
bodbisattvo  'pi  dratvaivam  sambodbau  niyato  matah  | 
kevalaip  tv  asya  kanu^yad  abodber  bbavasaiptatib  ||     66 
bodhiBattvasya  sanibbaro  mabayane  tatbigataib  | 
niidi^^ab  sa  tu  sammu<lbaih  pradvistaii  caiva  nindjrate  {|  67 
gugadoaanabbijno  va  doaasaipjfii  gunesu  va  | 
atbavapi  guijadveai  raabayanasya  nindakah  ||     68 
paropagbatino  [18a]  doaan  paranugtahiijo  gutjian  | 
jSatvocyate  guQadvesi  mabayanaaya  nindakati  ||    69 
yat  svartbaniiapekaatvat  paratbaikaraaapriyam  | 
guijakaraiii  mahayaoani  tad  dveai  tena  dabyate  ||    70 
^raddbo  'pi  durgrbitena  dvisyat  kniddbo  'tbavetaia^  | 
^ddbo  'pi  dagdha  ity  uktah  ka  ciota  dvesabandhure  ||    71 
viset^api  visam  banyad  yatbaivoktam  cikitaakaib  | 
dubkbenapy  abitam  banyad  ity  ukte  kiip  virudhyate  ||    72 
manahpurvafigatiia  dbarma  manahdreatba  iti  ^niteh  | 
bitaip  hitamaDah  kurvan  dubkbenapy  abitam  katbam  ||     73 
dulikham  apy  ayatipatbyam  karyani  kimu  sukhaip  bitaip  | 
atmanai  ca  paresaip  ca  dbarma  eaa  aanatanah  |I    74 
matrasukhaparityagat  pa^cac  ced  vipulaqi  aukbam  | 
tyajen  matrasukham  dbirah  sampaiyan  vipulaqi  sukbaqi  ||  75 
na  miayate  ca  yady  etat  katubbai^jyadayioati  I 
tataS  cikitaakadya^  ca  bata  naivam  ca  yujyate  ||    76 
-apathyam  api  yad  drstam  tat  pathyam  paQditail)  kvacit  | 
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utsargai  capavadaj^  ca  sarva^stresu  ^msyate  ||    77 
kam^apurvakah  sarve  nisyanda  jnananirmalah  | 
ukta  yatra  mahayane  kas  tan  nindet  sacetanah  {|    78 
atyaudaryatigambhlryad  visa]^^air  akrtatmabhih  | 
nindyate  'dya  mahayanam  mohat  svaparavairibhih  ||     79 
dana^ilaksamaviryadhyanaprajnakrpatmakam  [186]  | 
iDahayanam  atas  tasmin  kasmad  durbhasitam  vacah  {|    80 
parartho  danaiSllabhyam  ksantya  viryeQa  catmanah  | 
dhyanam  prajiia  ca  moksaya  mahayanarthasamgrahah  ||    81 
para[tinahita]moksarthah  samksepad  buddha^sanam  | 
te  satparamitagarbhas  tasmad  bauddham  idam  vacah  {|    82 
pu^yajnanamayo  yatra  buddhair  bodher  mahapathah  | 
deiSitas  tan  mahayanam  ajnanad  vai  na  dr^yate  ||    83 
kham  ivacintyagu^atvad  ukto  'cintyaguno  jinah  | 
mahayane  yato  buddhamahatmyam  ksamyatam  idam  ||    84 
arya^radvatasyapi  ^ilamatre  'py  agocarah  | 
yasmat  tad  buddhamahatmyam  acintyamkim  na  mrsyate  ||  85 
anutpado  mahayane  paresam  i^unyata  ksayah  | 
ksayanutpadayoi^  caikyam  arthatah  ksamyatam  yatah  ||    86 
^unyatabuddhamahatmyam  evam  yuktyanupa^yatam  | 
mahayanetaroktani  na  sameyuh  katham  satam  ||    87 
tathagatabhisandhyoktany  asukham  jnatum  ity  atah  | 
ekayanatriyanoktad  atma  raksya  upeksaya  ||    88 
upeksaya  hi  napuijiyam  dvesat  papam  kutah  ^ubham  | 
mahayane  yato  dveso  natmakamaih  krto  'rhati  ||    89 
na  bodhisattvapra^idhir  na  caryaparinamana  | 
uktah  iSravakayane  'smad  bodhisattvah  kutas  tatah  ||     90 
adhisthanani  noktani  [19a]  bodhisattvasya  bodhaye  [ 
buddhair  anyat  pramanam  ca  ko  'smin  arthe  jinadhikah  ||  91 
adhisthanaryasatyarthabodhipaksopasamhitat  | 
margac  chravakasamanyad  bauddham  kenadhikam  phalam  ||  92 
bodhicaryapratisthartham  na  autre  bhasitam  vacah  | 
bhasitam  ca  mahayane  grahyam  asmad  vicaksaQaih  |{    93 
yathaiva  vaiyakara^o  matrkam  api  pathayet  | 
buddho  Vadat  tatha  dharmam  vineyanam  yathaksamam  ||  94 
kesamcid  avadad  dharmam  papebhyo  vinivrttaye 
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kesamcit  puoyasiddhyartharp  ke^aipcid  dvayaniMritBm  ||    95 

dvaTamdritam  ekesam  gambhlrani  bhi^ubhisa^SLIp  | 

Sunyatakamoagarbham  ekesaifi  bodhisadlian&nt  ||    96 

iti  sadbhii  mahayane  kartavyah  pratigliak^yali  | 

prasadad  cadhikab  karyah  sai^iyaksaipbodhisiddkaye  ||    97 

mahayanaptasadena  taduktacaraneqa  ca  | 

piapyate  'nnttara  bodhih  sarvasaukhyani  cantaia  ||    98 

dana^ilaksamasatyam  grhasthasya  viie^tah  | 

dharma  uktah  kipi^arbhali  sa  satmlkriyatam  didhaqi  ||     99 

atha  lokasya  vaidharmyad  rajyani  dbarme^a  du^kaiaqi  | 

tato  dli&nnaya^o'rtham  te  piayujyadbigamah  ksamalji  ||  100 

ratnavalyam  rajavrttopadefe  nama  catuithah  paricchedat  | 

268. 

{To  be 
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Muhammad  Badr  ad-D!n  al-'Alawi.    pp.  341,  15,  27, 
9  and  9.  Cairo,  1353  (1934).  Lajnat  at-Ta'lif. 

It  is  remarkable  that  four  important  works  on  the  criticism 
of  Arabic  poetry,  and  at  the  same  time  anthologies,  should 
appear  in  one  year  and,  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  I  shall 
deal  with  them  in  the  chronological  order  of  the  deaths  of 
their  authors. 

'Abd  Allah,  son  of  the  caliph  al-Mu*tazz,  lived  the  life  of 
a  patron  of  letters  and  men  of  learning  and  no  doubt  his 
social  position  as  the  son  of  a  ruler  not  only  assured  him  an 
ample  income,  but  also  attracted  to  a  prince  of  his  literary 
tastes  men  of  similar  inclinations.  These  men  were  also 
responsible  for  inducing  him  to  be  proclaimed  caliph  on 
Saturday  the  20th  of  Rabf  I,  296  (18th  December,  908), 
and  one  of  the  chief  leaders  in  the  movement  was  his  friend 
Muhammad  b.  Da'ud  b.  al-Jarrah,  who  was  appointed  Wazir. 
The  coup  was  unsuccessful  and  both  Ibn  al-Mu'tazz  and  Ibn 
al-Jarrah  were  killed  the  following  day.  Ibn  al-Mu'tazz  was 
bom  in  Sha'ban  247,  and  consequently  was  not  49  years  old 
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vhen  he  was  killed.  The  woik  on  the  New  Style  was  written 
in  the  year  274  when  he  was  a  young  man  of  2?  years  and,  if 
such  a  comparison  may  be  made,  resemble  both  in  size  and 
contents  a  modern  dissertation  for  the  doctorate.  As  the  first 
work  upon  the  subject  of  literary  criticism,  unless  we  can  call 
the  'F&baqat  of  al-Jumahl  such,  it  is  not  very  exhaustive,  but, 
as  the  learned  editor  has  proved,  served  as  a  basis  for  later 
works  and  almost  all  have  made  ample  use  of  its  contents, 
both  avowedly  and  anonymously.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt 
that  we  possess  the  genuine  work  of  Iba  al-Mu'tazz,  and 
probably  complete,  apart  &om  possible  trivial  omissions,  due 
to  copyists,  as  indicated  by  the  editor  in  the  critica]  notes. 
The  examples,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  drawn  from  well- 
known  authors,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions.  No.  190  is  attributed  to  Abul  CBiamr  at-^|hihawi, 
while  No.  115,  cited  anonymously,  is  attributed  by  al-Qall 
to  a  poet  named  Abul  <3iamr  al-Jaball.  Both  pieces  without 
doubt  belong  to  the  same  poem.  Abul  CHiamr  is  not  known 
otherwise  imless  be  is  Abul  Ghamr  Harun  b.  Muhammad 
al-Amuli,  a  humorous  poem  of  whom  is  cited  in  the  IHwan 
al-Ma'anl  of  AbQ  Hilal  al-'Askarl  (i,  196),  on  the  authority  of 
Abu  Bakr  ibn  al-Anbari.  The  verses  in  question  are  repeated 
in  the  works  of  authors  who  have  copied  firom  the  Eitab 
al-BadI'.  The  attribution  of  these  verses  by  ghar^  to 
Abul  Ghul.  as  indicated  in  the  notes,  is  one  of  the  many  errors 
committed  by  substituting  the  name  of  a  well-known  poet 
for  that  of  an  imknown  one,  and  has  no  weight.  The  verses 
of  Abul  Ghul,  who  lived  to  the  time  of  the  grammarian 
al-Mufa^<ilal  a(J  Dahbi  (Abu  Zaid,  Nawadir  58)  do  not  show 
such  bad  taste  as  found  in  the  verses  of  this  AbiU  ^ami. 
No.  126  Mansur  b,  al-Faraj  is  known  only  from  the  Eitab 
al-Badi'  and  such  works  which  have  borrowed  from  it, 
and  he  is  not  mentioned  by  al-MarzubanI  in  bis  Mu'jam  nor 
by  the  ^atib  in  the  Tarildi  Baghdad,  yet  he  must  have  lived 
in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  of  the  Hijia. 
In  the  English  introduction  the  editor  gives  a  clear  account 
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of  the  importance  of  the  work,  but  this  introduction  has 
unfortunately  suffered  by  translation,  which  in  several  places 
is  beyond  my  comprehension.  On  p.  16  the  words  :  "  Since 
the  manuscript  itself,  being  unique,  gives  no  purchase  for  an 
investigation,  etc.,''  are  probably  meant  to  say  '*  gives  no 
clue  "  or  **  does  not  permit  an  investigation."  On  p.  18  the 
words  "  the  use  made  of  the  Kilab  al-Badi^  is  more  frequent 
than  al-'Askari  thinks  it  necessary  to  mention  "  are  meant 
to  say :  "  al-*Askari  makes  so  frequently  use  of  the  Kitab 
al-Badi*  that  he  has  not  considered  it  necessary  to  mention 
the  fact  each  time."  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
is  meant,  p.  20,  by  :  "  We  find  a  definition  of  the  term  jins 
with  a  rather  obscure  transition'^  Again,  on  p.  24,  the  words  : 
"  Only  C.  Lang  in  his  critical  remarks  called  out  by  the  work 
of  the  latter,  recalled  it  to  mind."  It  appears  to  mean  that  the 
manuscript  of  the  Kitab  al-Badf  was  mentioned  once  more  by 
C.  Lang  when  he  wrote  a  criticism  on  the  work  of  Loth.  In 
many  other  cases  it  is  only  too  obvious  that  the  translator 
of  the  introduction  has  only  been  too  liberal  in  the  use  of  the 
dictionary  and  the  choice  of  big  words,  with  disastrous  results. 

In  the  Arabic  text,  14,  3,  read  k^3-^  1  (misprint) ;  17,  5, 
I  think  this  should  read  a^Jj'  ^.^V  ^  ^L^^-  does  not 
give  any  sense.  34,  3,  I  prefer  the  vocalization  AJt  to 
distinguish  it  from   v"    "  a  piece  of  flesh  ".    47,  13,  read 

iUljl,    cf.    Tabari   Index   and    Marzubani,    Muwashshah 

334,  2.  p.  70,  the  poet's  name  is  Abu  Duwad  without  Hamza, 
an  ancient  diminutive  of  Dud  =  worm.  The  name  appears 
to  be  confined  to  persons  who  claimed  to  belong  to  the  tribe 
lyad,  e.g.  the  wazir  Ahmad  b.  Abi  Duwad.  The  word  is 
triptoton.  The  Hamza,  if  found  in  MSS.,  is  due  to  a  false 
analogy  with  the  name  Da'tid.  p.  71,  8,  read  with  the  Diwan 
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tmJj^  "  height "  ;  I  know  \m>^  only  as  s  plan]  widi  the 

meAiUDg  "pinnscle".  p.  74,  9,  lead  j-^**-  with  Fatb 
=  "  waist ". 

Aa  regards  the  indices  I  regret  to  ssy  that  I  can  read  them 
only  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  gUss. 

I  differ  from  the  author  in  several  cases  in  the  definitions 

of  the  vocabulary,  ^j)  ia  not  "a  rivulet ",  it  is  "  a  wild 
torrent  coming  from  an  unknown  distant  place  ".  Examples 
of  its  sweeping  away  cameU  are  found.    aJL»-  means  "  nipple 

of  the  breast "  (whether  ofawomaaoraman).    (.Jl«>I  means 

"  to  skim  the  ground  in  fljnng  "  not  "  to  approach  the  earth  ". 
It  is  also  used  of  clouds  which  drift  along  at  a  low  altitude. 
As  an  example  of  many  the  often  cited  verse  of  'Abid  b. 
al-Abra?,  28,  v.  7,  may  8u£&ce.  Anyone  who  has  observed 
swallows   before   thunder   will   understand  what  is  meant. 

«jj  is  more  than  "a  tap",  it  means  "a  heavy  thud". 

•l*  does  not  mean  "Jaws,  nor  throat"  but  "the  uvula 

in  the  throat ".     A»-Uii    means  "  thick    glutinous   mucus, 

phlegm  ".     The  word  "  humour  "  has  no  such  meaning  in 

modern    English.      J*    does  not  mean    "to   whine"   but 

"  to  growl  ".  It  ia  the  voice  of  a  dog  when  angry  and  the  lexica 
explain  it  correctly  ns  coming  from  the  inside  of  the  dog. 

(..JlaI  does  not  mean  "  coarse-haired "  but  "  fuzzy ", 
it  is  derived  from  the  tuft  of  fine  hair  at  the  end  of  the  camel's 
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tail.     Aa^W  does    not    mean    ''  collar "    but    '*  handcuffs 
with  which  the  two  hands  (or  feet)  are  fettered  together  ". 


Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  b.  Yahya  as-§ull  came  from  a 
family  which  for  several  generations  had  been  in  the  service 
of  the  caliphs  and  his  earliest  biographer,   al-Marzubani, 
says  of  him  in  his  Mu'jam :    Our  Shaikh,  upon  whom  Gk>d 
have  mercy,  was  a  Nadim  (close  companion  or  courtier)  of 
the  caliph  al-Muktafi  Billah ;   he  had  wide  knowledge  and 
excellent    memory    in    the    domain    of   belles-lettres,    was 
intelligent  in  the  composition  of  books  and  he  placed  many 
things  in  this  branch  of  learning  into  their  proper  places. 
He  died  in  al-6asra  in  a.h.  336.     His  poems  are  many. 
Marzubani  cites  four  fragments.  The  Khatib  in  the  history  of 
Baghdad  devotes  a  long  article  (iii,  427-432)  to  him  in  which 
he  repeats  some  sentences  of  Marzubani  verbatim.  Interesting 
is  the  account  of  the  magnificent  library  a§-§uli  possessed. 
The  books  were  arranged  in  rows  in  a  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  each  row  being  bound  in  a  different  colour.  The  Khatib 
gives  as  the  date  of  his  death  either  335  or  336,  but  the  last 
date  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Marzubani  and  that  of 
Ibn  al-Jauzi  in  the  Munta^m.    He  had  fled  from  Baghdad 
as  high  and  low  were  on  the  look-out  for  him,  because  he  had 
made  in  one  of  his  works  a  statement  about  'All  which  dis- 
pleased them  and  they  were  now  in  power  with  the  Shfah 
Buwaihis  ruling.     Several  of  his  works  are  preserved.    The 
Adab   al-Katib  has  been  published  in  Cairo,  1341.     The 
AJdibar  Abi  Tammam  exist  in  manuscript  and  are  being 
prepared  for  edition  by  an  Indian  scholar,  while  several 
manuscript  recensions  of  early  poets  still  exist.   A  complete 
list  of  his  works,  as  mentioned  by  his  biographers,  is  found 
in  the  introduction  of  the  edition  of  the  Adab  al-Katib 
mentioned  above,  but  some  of  the  titles  will  have  to  be 
cancelled  as  they  are  referring  either  to  the  same  work  under 
another  name,  or  form  part  of  larger  works.   That  he  did  not 
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compose  the  A^bar  Ibrahim  b.  Is^q  al-Mau^ill  ie  proved 
from  the  last  lines  of  the  work  undei  considenttioii.  Iba 
al-Jarrah  had  composed  a  work  of  biographical  notices  which 
ho  called  al-Waraqa  (the  leaf)  because  only  one  leaf  waa 
devoted  to  each  biography  and  probably  a^-^uU  called  this 
work  of  hia  aUAuraq  because  the  biographies  filled  several 
pages.  The  Kitab  al-Auraq  is  of  an  anecdotical  character, 
and  the  editor  tells  us  in  his  introduction  that  of  the  seven  or 
eight  voliimeB,  of  which  the  work  originally  consisted,  four 
portions  are  preserved  in  different  libraries  and  the  present 
volume  representa  the  last  volume.  Unfortunately  the 
beginning  of  this  volume  is  lost,  but  the  editor  haa  most 
ably  Bupphed  the  beginning  of  the  biography  of  tAie  poet 
Aban  al-Lahiql  &om  other  accessible  sources  by  authora  who 
have  copied  the  work  of  as-^uli.  The  ordinal  manuscript  is 
not  distinguished  by  a  good  text,  and  all  credit  is  due  to  the 
editor  in  producing  a  good  text,  considering  that  most  of  the 
prose  texts  and  poetry  are  not  found  elsewhere.  The  reason 
for  so  much  new  material  is  principally  because  the  poets 
mentioned  are  of  the  second  and  third  order,  and  probably 
only  Aban  and  A^a'  as-Sulami  can  be  described  as  poets 
by  profession.  The  poems  contained  in  this  volume,  taken  as 
a  whole,  are  of  a  very  inferior  type,  and  I  should  say  this 
especially  of  A^a',  the  poet  of  the  Barmaids,  and  one  wonders 
whether  they  considered  that  they  got  good  value  for  their 
lavishly  spent  money.  In  reading  these  poems  I  was  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  tale  about  Sulaiman  b.  Wahb  fMuwashshah 
352),  to  whom  a  poet  addressed  a  poem  in  condolence  with  the 
death  of  his  mother.  Sulaiman  turned  to  those  present  and 
said  :  "  Has  anyone  ever  before  been  so  severely  tried  i  My 
mother  has  died  and  she  was  the  dearest  on  earth  to  me,  and 
now  I  am  condoled  with  such  an  elegy !  He  gives  me  two 
paronyms,  neither  of  which  I  know,  and  once  he  calls  me 
Sulaim  and  the  next  time  Salim,  and  omits  the  name  which 
my  parents  gave  me !  Has  ever  anyone  been  tried  like  I 
am  tried  ?  " 
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If  one  has  to  pass  such  judgment  upon  the  poetry  found  in 
this  volume,  it  does  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  editor, 
for  this  volume  gives  us  an  insight  into  what  depths  poetry 
had  sunk  and  also  what  price  patrons,  who  as  a  rule  had 
become  wealthy  by  robbing  the  public  treasury,  would  pay 
for  insipid  praise  to  satisfy  their  vanity. 

More  important  are  in  my  opinion  the  accounts  dealing 
with  Ahmad  b.  Yusuf  b.  §abih,  wazir  of  al-Ma'mun,  and  his 
family.  Here  we  find  as-Suli  correcting  Ahmad  b.  Abi  fahir 
Taifur,  author  of  the  Eitab  Baghdad.  Then  he  says  :  "  I  saw 
him  in  al-Basra  in  277  when  he  came  there  to  visit  Ahmad 
b.  'All  al-Madara'i,  and  I  copied  two  or  three  of  his  lectures. 
But  when  I  saw  that  he  was  a  man  who  derived  his  knowledge 
from  books  and  I  did  not  see  in  him  what  I  wanted,  I  left  him. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  speak  evil  of  any  man  of  learning  or  that 
I  should  belittle  him,  but  there  is  no  help,  one  must  give 
learning  its  due  and  speak  the  truth  in  its  place." 

Speaking  of  the  work  of  the  editor  one  can  only  praise  his 
carefulness,  though  often  one  would  like  a  vowel,  while  a 
good  many  are  superfluous.  I  believe  I  have  read  the  whole 
book  with  care,  and  give  below  a  few  cases  where  I  discovered 
errors.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Dunne  will  not  let  us  wait  too  long 
for  the  remaining  volumes  which  he  proposes  to  publish. 

p.  17,  12,  read  i-^l.  p.  21,  8,  read  ^  UjVI  P'  Jli^ 
\p}y^  I  **  he  makes  the  lances  pierce  like  an  awl  (pierces 
leather)",  p.  75,  4,  jl  added  after  ^o  is  wrong  in  good 
Arabic  (vide  grammars),  p.  85,  12,  read  jj-llll  ^j^^ 
"  the  spread-out  parchment ".  p.  91,  13,  read  c-5U>-  meant 
is  Khufaf  ibn  Nadba,  the  poet.     p.  92,  2,  read  c-ivJ^Jj-l. 
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p.  92,  3,  read  kji_;^)-  p-  92,  10,  read  ^_^i  in  sppodtion 
to  wl  Jl-  p.  95,  10,  read  jl-U)l.  p.  100,  13,  read  L*)35. 
p.  100,  14,  (jj3y.    p.  110,  12,  read  U/«k.    p.  150,  4, 

read  tjA^T,  p.  150,  17,  read  ^U-l  "made  him  fear", 
p.  151,  10,  in  two  copies  which  I  pOBBess  some  name  after 
Muhammad  b.  Ziyad  is  not  legible,  throu^  the  type  haring 
broken  off.  In  the  following  line  L-^  (according  to 
Yaqut  a  village  neat  Buldiara)  may  be  right,  I  do  not  know, 
p.  154,  7,  read  ™ll«»  j_,-U-  ^  SLs.  (-JI*-.  p.  156,  18, 
probably  KJaJv  "and  worry  him",  ^.m —^etji  is 
generally  construed  with  i^i.  p.  158,  2,  here  is  something 
missing,  perhaps  we  should  read  (i-i  ^6  U  AxjLC  (jB 
V '  tlr'  -J-    P-  ^^*>  ^*'  jL-McJ'  without  Tashdid  "  a  chaste 

woman",  p.  176,  17,  probably  ^  ^  •uJ'  "a  felcon" 
lit.   "the  kingbird". 

The  Diwan  al-Ma'ani  of  Abu  Hilal  al-'Askan  cairies  us  a 
generation  further.  His  borrowings  ftom  Ibn  al-Mu'tazz 
have  been  mentioned  and  also  to  as-§uli  he  owes  a  debt  for 
borrowings,  though  as  a  rule  when  he  cites  a^-^QlI  it  is 
through  Aba  A^mad  al-'Askari.  Yaqut  in  the  Ii^ad  tells 
us  that  for  years  be  was  unable  to  obtain  reliable  information 
about  the  two  scholars  bearing  the  Nisba  al-'Askart,  but 
finally  succeeded  in  Damascus  ftom  information  furnished  by 
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as-Silafi  (Ir^ad,  iii,  126-139).  Abu  Ahmad  was  born  in  293 
and  died  in  382,  but  he  could  not  ascertain  the  date  of  the 
death  of  Abu  Hilal,  except  that  he  found  in  a  manuscript  of 
his  Eitab  al-Awa*il  that  he  completed  that  work  in  395. 
(We  find  a  similar  statement  at  the  end  of  the  printed  edition 
of  his  Kitab  a8-§ina*atain  that  he  completed  that  work  in 
394.)  He  may  have  died  soon  after,  as  395  is  sometimes  given 
as  the  date  of  his  death.  The  uncertainty  about  the  lives  of 
the  two  'Askaris  may  be  due  to  their  having  spent  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  in  'Askar  Mukram  in  Khuzistan.  Both,  as 
is  proved  from  their  existing  works,  were  men  of  profound 
learning,  sound  judgment,  and  good  taste.  If  we  find  in  the 
Eatab  as-§ina'atain  of  Abu  Hilal  how  much  further  the  science 
of  literary  criticism  had  advanced  since  the  time  of  Ibn 
al-Mu'tazz,  the  anthology  under  consideration  is  a  further 
proof  of  his  discernment.  The  work  is  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  each  subdivided  in  sections.  The  amount  of  poetry 
included  is  very  considerable,  and  as  a  rule  quotations  are 
introduced  by  words  like  :  "  The  best  saying  on  this  subject 
which  I  have  found  is  the  following."  Or  in  other  cases  he 
excuses  himself  for  citing  poor  specimens  by  sa}dng  that  he 
does  so  that  all  sides  of  the  question  come  under  review. 
Until  recently  only  one  manuscript  was  accessible,  that  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  the  editor,  Husam  ad-Din  al-Qudsi, 
found  in  the  State  Library  at  Cairo  copies  by  Shinqit;!  and 
Shailii  'Abdoh,  which  decided  him  to  attempt  an  edition, 
though  the  first  volume  of  the  manuscripts  mentioned  left 
much  to  be  desired  in  respect  of  correctness.  He  asked  me  to 
read  through  the  work  after  the  sheets  were  printed  off  and 
most  of  my  emendations  are  printed  in  the  rather  long  lists 
of  errata  at  the  end  of  each  volume.  The  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  proved  in  many  cases  to  present  a  better 
text,  and  Dr.  Tritton  had  the  kindness  of  verifying  a  number 
of  passages  before  I  was  able  to  procure  photos. 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  largest  anthologies  of  early 
times,  we  find  in  this  book  some  curious  information  upon 
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entirely  other  matten.  Vi^  it,  148,  be  iwfiiriM  qb  that 
al-Amidl  wrote  «  botA  on  ^fiia  and  uppmnaQf  had  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  KilA  al-Ha$/amSM  of  al-Jahif, 
and  that  the  book  of  Amidi  contained  matta  w\uiii  cannot 
be  foond  in  the  woik  of  al-Jahi^  Nobody  inteceated  in  Aimbic 
poetry  can  neglect  this  book,  which  is  printed  in  a  jrfeasant 
type,  and  considering  the  large  amoont  of  otherwise  nnknown 
poetry  the  text  is  very  good,  thott^  one  would  at  timea 
have  Uked  a  more  liberal  vocalization.  The  copter  on  the 
various  kinds  of  food  offers  difficulties  which  cannot  always 
be  solved  by  existing  dtctionariea.  An  index  of  the  poets 
citod  adds  to  the  usefolness  of  the  work. 

The  Mol^tar  A^'ar  BaAAar  offers  a  worthy  supi^ement 
to  the  works  discussed  above.  If  any  poet  was  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  the  New  Style  (al-BatU*)  it  was 
Ba>Jidiar.  His  biography  at  considerable  length  is  found  in  the 
Kitab  al-Ag^ani,  iii,  19-73  (old  edition,  iii,  19-73),  and  verses 
of  his  are  scattered  in  several  other  volumes  of  that  work 
and  almost  every  work  dealing  with  Arabic  poetry.  BaAAar 
was  battered  to  death  by  command  of  the  caliph  al-Mahdi 
in  A.H.  167  or  168,  at  the  age  of  nearly  sixty  years.  Some  years 
ago  appeared  in  Cairo  a  small  volume  pretending  to  be  the 
Dlwan  of  this  poet.  The  copy  I  possessed  has  been  lost  throi^h 
lending,  but  1  had  written  an  article  containing  a  supplement 
of  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  verse  contained  in  the 
above-mentioned  Diwan,  with  s  view  of  publishing  it,  but 
fortunately  I  desisted.  Entirely  unknown  to  literary  history 
was  the  selection  of  BaAdiar's  poetry  made  by  the  two 
brothers,  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  and  Abii  'Utbman  Sa'id,  sons 
of  HaAim  known  as  al-Khalidiyan.  who  as  poets  &eqaented 
the  court  of  Sail  ad-Daula  at  ]E[aIab,  and  are  known  as  l^e 
joint  compilators  of  an  anthology  of  modem  poets,  known 
under  the  title  of  Hamasa,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  the 
State  Library  at  Cairo.  It  is  this  selection  of  the  poems  of 
Ba^iAar  which  an  otherwise  unknown  North  A&ican  scholar 
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Isma'il  b.  Ahmad  b.  Ziyadat  Allah  at-Tujibi  al-Barqi  made 
the  basis  of  an  anthology  of  early  Arabic  poetry.  This  Tujibi 
must  have  led  a  wandering  life,  for  in  this  work  he  mentions 
having  been  in  Sicily,  then  after  the  year  400  we  find  him  in 
Spain,  in  406  in  Malaga,  but  in  415  he  was  in  Egypt,  which  is 
the  latest  date  mentioned.  As  Abu  Bakr  al-KhalidI  died  in 
380  and  his  brother,  Abu  'Uttman,  about  the  year  400, 
the  Mulditar  must  have  reached  North  Africa  at  an  early 
date  after  its  composition.  Maulawi  'Abd  al-'Aziz  Maiman, 
in  an  introduction  to  the  edition,  has,  as  far  as  possible  from 
avaihng  sources,  tried  to  elucidate  the  historical  data  found 
scattered  in  the  work.  While  in  Aligarh  I  went  with  Sayyid 
Badr  ad-Din  through  the  whole  work  and,  to  make  sure  that 
he  had  read  the  original  correctly,  I  had  the  original  codex 
before  me  while  he  compared  his  copy  made  from  the  same. 
The  original,  the  property  of  the  State  Library  of  Haidarabad, 
has  lost  a  considerable  portion  at  the  beginning  (mentioned 
by  the  editor  in  his  introduction)  and  is  well-written  and  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  The  text  in  general  is  good  and 
errors  of  the  scribe  have  been  corrected  by  the  editor,  who  has 
had  the  assistance  of  his  learned  colleague,  Maulawi  'Abd 
al-*Aziz,  whose  knowledge  of  Arabic  poetry  is  perhaps 
unequalled  by  any  living  scholar.  The  result  is  that  we  have 
an  almost  faultless  text  which  is  a  great  credit  to  Sajryid  Badr 
ad-Din.  He  has  in  the  footnotes  given  references  to  a  great 
number  of  other  works,  including  the  Eitab  al-La'all'  of 
Abu  *Ubaid  al-Bakri  (a  critique  of  the  Amali  of  al-Qali  which 
*Abd  al-'Aziz  intends  to  publish).  These  notes  prove  again 
the  confusion  which  has  been  caused  in  Arabic  literature  by 
careless  attribution  of  verses  to  wrong  authors.  The  indices 
enable  us  to  find  quickly  the  names  of  the  poets  and  all 
verses  cited  in  the  work.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  strangely 
the  editor  has  not  given  these  references  for  the  verses  of  the 
poet  whose  poems  form  the  basis  of  the  work.  I  know  that 
he  intended  to  publish  as  a  separate  work  a  collection  of  all 
verses  of  Bashahar  which  he  had  collected  from  many  sources. 
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This  labour,  I  feai,  is  unfortunately  vasted,  for  the  Shaikh 
al-Islam  Sidi  Muhammad  at^t&hir  ben  'A^Qr  of  Tunis 
informed  me  that  he  posseBses  a  manuscript  of  the  complete 
Diwan  of  BaAdiar,  containing  some  eight  thoosaad  veises, 
which  he  hopes  to  publish  at  an  early  date  with  a  conmientary. 
When  this  collection  of  his  poetry  is  available  we  shall  be 
able  to  judge  much  better  than  by  the  guidance  of  Arabic 
critics  how  far  the  poetry  of  BaehAar  has  influenced  that  of 
Abu  Nuwas  and  hundreds  of  the  later  poets  who  followed 
in  their  steps. 

The  Muntazam  of  'Abd  ar-Rahman  ibn  al-Jawi 
An  Arabic  proverb  says :  "To  hear  of  the  Uu'aiddl  is 
a  different  thing  from  seeing  him."  So  it  is  with  this  chronicle. 
In  catalogues  of  manuscripts  and  Brockelmann's  History  of 
Arafne  lAteraiure  mention  is  made  of  the  odd  volumes  which 
are  found  in  European  libraries.  In  1907  Horovitz  gave  an 
account  of  other  manuscripts  found  by  him  in  Eastern 
libraries, 1  and  Gabiicli  *  a  summary  of  contents.  In  a  long 
article  in  this  journal '  de  Somogyi  gave  a  detailed  description 
of  the  manuscripts  preserved  in  England,  while  Amedroz 
had  published  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  the  literary  remaina 
of  Hilal  as-Sabi'  extracts  supplementing  the  statements  of 
Hilal  &om  the  Berlin  and  Paris  manuacripts.  Probably 
others  have  drawn  upon  these  last  two  mentioned  maauscripts. 
Finally  Hashim  Nadwi  in  his  Tadkirat  an-Nawadir  * 
enumerates  thb  chronicle  as  one  of  the  works  which  the 
Dairat  al-ma'arif  intends  to  publish.  Though  Horovitz 
and  GabrieU  enumerate  manuscript  copies  and  de  Somogyi 
gives  long  details  of  the  contents  of  the  manuscripts  examined 
by  him,  none  of  them  makes  a  statement  as  to  the  real  value 
of  the  work  nor  the  quality  of  the  manuscripts.  The  most 
valuable  account  on  the  copies  existing  ia  Istanbul  is  by 
0.  Spies  in  his  BeUrSge  zur   arabischen   Literalurgegc^ichte 

■  MSOS.,  vol.  X.  1007.  pp.  6  ff.  •  RRAL.,  1916,  pp.  11B9  ff. 

•  JSAS.,  1B32.  pp.  4B-7fl.  •  Hyderabad,  13W,  p.  7B. 
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(pp.  61-9),  in  which  he  also  gives  a  summary  of  the  years 
covered  by  those  manuscripts. 

I  fear  de  Somogyi  did  not  quite  realize  the  defects  of  this 
history  in  the  volumes  he  considered  in  his  article.  It  is 
useless  to  give  for  any  historical  account  the  final  authority 
only.  A  close  examination  reveals  that  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  working 
at  great  speed  to  jtroduce  another  hook,  availed  himself  of  the 
early  volumes  of  a  few  historical  works  by  predecessors. 
He  copies  the  chronicle  of  Tabari  word  for  word,  omitting 
in  most  cases  the  most  precious  details,  carefully  avoiding 
embarrassing  names.  His  second  source  is  the  Tanl^  of  the 
Khatib  al-6ag^dadi,  which  he  extracts  ;  but  again  he  leaves 
out  much  that  is  of  importance  and,  as  a  rule,  most  of  the 
names  of  the  Shaildis,  making  a  selection  only  which  to  me 
appears  made  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  own  chains 
of  traditionists.  It  is  only  when  he  enters  upon  the  domains 
of  polemics  against  heretics  or  Shfahs  that  he  adds  some- 
thing new.  I  would  for  this  reason  proclaim  the  earlier  half 
of  the  work  ^  as  utterly  worthless,  and  some  twenty  pages  in 
a  journal  would  in  all  probability  fill  all  that  is  new. 

As  a  Muhadditb  he  gives  for  his  accounts,  except  where  he 
has  drawn  from  books  for  which  he  had  no  Riwaya,  the  chain 
of  authorities.  He  has  none  for  Tabari,  but  for  other  works 
which  he  has  used  we  find  it  hundreds  of  times  the  same.  For 
the  TarilA  Baghdad  it  is  Abu  Mansur  'Abd  ar-Rahman  b. 
Muhammad  al-Qazzaz  *  after  the  Khatib ;  for  the  TarilA 
Naisabtir  by  al-Hakim  it  is  Zahir  b.  Tahir  '  after  Ahmad  b. 
al-Husain  al-BaihaqI  *  after  al-Hakim  ;  for  the  history  of 
Sufis  by  Abu  'Abd  ar-Rahman  as-SulamI  it  is  Muhammad  b. 
Nasir  *  after  Abu  Bakr  Ahmad  b.  *Ali  b.  Khalaf  •  after 
as-Sulami ;   for  the  Ni^war  of  TanuH^  it  is  Muhammad  b. 

>  In  the  set  of  manuBcripts  Aya  Sofia,  3093-3098,  the  work  is  divided 
into  eight  volumes,  while  those  KdprtdQ,  1174  and  1173,  belong  to  a  copy 
consisting  of  four  volumes.  The  last  volume,  comprising  the  years  621-674 
(a.s.  3098),  is  only  of  half  the  size  of  the  other  volumes. 

>  Died  A.H.  636.  *  Died  636.  «  Died  a.h.  468. 
•  Died  A.H.  660.                       *  Died  a.h.  487. 
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'Abd  al-Baqi  ^  after  Tanoj^.  He  has  for  the  later  portions  <rf 
his  work  made  aae  of  the  works  of  AbQ  Bakr  as-^nli,  %nin 
b.  Xbabit  as-Sabi',  but  as  he  does  not  give  any  intemwdiar^ 
authorities,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  used  than  as  books. 
Now  and  then  he  also  has  drawn  upon  Uie  Tiifl^  Hi^r  by 
Ibn  YOnos,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  had  the  book  at 
hand  only  at  times,  and  the  extracts  are  by  no  means 
exhaustive.  As  a  stray  bird  one  Spaniard  BaqT  b.  M«Milail 
has  two  lines  under  the  year  a,h.  276.* 

As  regards  the  author  himself  I  have  pointed  out  that  he 
most  have  worked  in  great  haste  and  this  accounts  for  many 
very  bad  mistakes  on  hia  part.  On  several  occasions  he  has 
made  a  mistake  of  a  hundred  years  in  the  obituary  notices. 
So  bt  I  have  discovered  the  following,  all  of  which  he  has 
taken  from  the  Taril^  Baj^dad.  As  the  printed  text  of  the 
Munta^m  ia  not  available  I  cite  the  passages  under  the  years 
in  which  they  are  found  in  the  work :  A.H.  320,  al-Qasan  b. 
ar-Eabr  al-Baja'i,  died  220 ;  a.h.  339,  al-Qasan  b.  Da'Qd 
b.  Bal^ad^,  died  439 ;  a.u.  344,  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad 
al-Qadi  as-Saomani,  died  444  ;  a.h.  346,  al-^Qasan  b.  ^talaf, 
died  246  ;  a.h.  347,  'Abd  al- Wahhab  al-Ghandajani,  died  447  ; 
A.H.  351,  Muhanmi&d  b.  Sahl  b.  'Aakar  died  251 ;  A.H.  354, 
Abul  Hasan  'Ali  b.  Muhammad  at-Tanukhi,  died  358.* 

There  are  more  cases  like  this,  but  they  prove  that  he  did 
not  look  long  enough  into  his  book  to  discover  his  error.  For 
a  Muhaddith  whose  memory  was  proverbial  it  is  astonishing 
that  he  did  not  discover  his  error  when  he  enumerated  the 
ShaiMis  whom  he  should  have  known  to  have  died  long  before 
or  after  the  person  under  notice. 

In  two  cases,  so  far,  I  have  discovered  that  he  gives  the 

'  Died  A.K.  635.  He  cites  manj  paamgn  Terbstim  u  fbimd  io  the 
portioDi  edited  bj  Profesaar  Morgoliouth  aa  veil  aa  othera  tnkm  from  tlia 
lo«t  Tolumea.  Theae  extracts  are  often  witbont  tnutailmeot,  eoatnrf  witli 
hii  bnbit  in  citing  frnm  other  worfcl. 

■  That  thia  biogrsph;  ia  blao  taken  from  the  Tir^  ot  Ibn  TDnii)  ia 
clear  from  tbe  ^ilnh  of  Ibn  Paacunl,  p.  122,  line  16. 

*  All  these  biographies  are  tftken  from  the  TarijA  Bagdad  and  I  have 
found  over  twcnt;  surh  errora,  which  irill  be  noted  in  tbs  footnotes  (d'the 
edition. 
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obituary  notices  under  two  diflferent  years,  because  he  used 
different  books  or  made  his  notes  at  different  times  and 
blimdered  once.  These  are :  *Abd  al-Malik  b.  Muhammad 
b.  'Adi  is  mentioned  as  having  died  in  320  and  323 ; 
Muhammad  b.  Ibrahim  b.  al-Husain  Ibn  as-Sukkari  is  stated 
to  have  died  in  a.h.  342  and  355. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Muntazam  is  the  animosity  displayed 
against  other  sects,  especially  the  Shi'ah  and  A^'aris,  attacks 
against  whom  recur  whenever  the  author  has  an  opportunity. 
The  last  volume,  which  deals  with  events  of  the  author's 
lifetime,  is  filled  with  swaggering  vanity  of  his  prowess  as  a 
preacher  and  with  pride  he  mentions  that  the  congregations 
of  competitors  were  attended  by  far  smaller  nimibers  than  his 
own.  His  contemporary,  *Abd  al-Qadir  al-Gilani,  also  of  the 
Hanbali  Madhab  is,  in  quite  a  modern  way,  almost  ignored.^ 

As  specimens  of  his  adverse  criticism  of  men  who  have 
been  and  are  to  this  day  acknowledged  as  ranking  among  the 
greatest  Arabic  authors,  I  translate  the  biographies  of  Abul 
Faraj  al-Isbahani  and  Ibn  as-Sam'ani,  the  author  of  the 
Ansab,  as  they  give  the  student  an  idea  what  he  may  expect. 

Among  the  obituaries  of  the  year  a.h.  356  we  read  :  *Ali 
b.  al-Husain  b.  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  b.  al-Haitam  b.  'Abd 

•  •  •  an 

ar-Rahman  b.  Marwan  Abul  Faraj  al-Isbahani  the  Katib. 
He  transmitted  traditions  after  Muhammad  b.  'Abd  Allah 
al-Ha^raml  Mutayyin  *  and  a  quantity  of  others.  He 
principally  transmitted  historical  tales  and  belles-lettres. 
He  was  learned  in  the  Days  of  the  people  and  biographies. 
He  was  a  poet  and  composed  many  books,  among  them  the 

*  Under  the  year  671  he  haa  four  lines  of  a  biography  of  Ibn  *Aaakir, 
in  whioh  he  tells  us  that  he  heard  many  Qadl^  and  composed  a  history  of 
Damascus  in  eighty  big  volumes  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  supporters  of 
the  A^'ari  school,  even  writing  a  book  named  Tah^b  al-Muftari  (printed 
Damascus,  1347).  This  biography  has  caused  the  copyist  of  the  manuscript 
to  insert  a  protest  in  which  he  says  that  Ibn  a]-Jauzi*s  words  '*  He  had 
knowledge  "  were  uncalled  for  as  Ibn  al-Asakir  was  a  better  scholar  than 
Ibn  al-Jauzi. 

'  This  is  an  apparent  act  of  spitefulness  as  Mutayyin,  who  is  the  only 
Shaikh  of  al-I^bahanl  whom  he  mentions  by  name,  was  considered  as 
untrustworthy  (vide  Limn  al-Mizdn,  y,  233). 


^*-imH_^^^^^^I 
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A^ani  (Book  of  Songs)  and  the  book  of  the  Ayyom  al-'Arab, 
in  which  he  mentions  one  thonsand  and  seven  htmdred  battle- 
days.  Ad-Daraqutoi  transmits  on  his  authority,  but  he  had 
Shi'ah  tendencies  and  such  people  cannot  be  trusted  in  their 
Biwaja,  for  in  his  books  he  openly  mentions  what  must  be 
called  prevarication,  and  he  makes  little  of  drinkiiig  wine, 
nay,  he  at  times  relates  that  of  himself.  Anyone  who  lodes 
into  the  Kitab  al-A^anl  cau  see  all  that  is  evil  and 
disapproved.  He  died  in  Dul-Hijja  of  this  year. 

Among  the  obituaries  of  the  year  a.h.  563  figures  Ibn 
as-Sam'am.  Hesaysofhim  :  "  ' Abd al-Karim b, Man^flr  Abfl 
Sa'd  as-Sam'anl.  He  came  to  Baghdad  in  the  year  32,  and 
studied  with  me  under  the  ^ail^s  and  travelled.  He  composed 
an  appendix  to  the  Tarikh  Bagdad  after  ^nja'  ad-Duhli 
had  written  something  of  an  appendix.  Also  Abul  Fadl  ibn 
Khairun  had  written  on  the  deceases  of  the  Shaikhs  and  he 
gathered  from  our  Shaikhs  like  'Abd  al-Wahhab,  Muhammad 
b.  N'aair  and  others,  who  survived,  such  matter  as  was  suitable 
to  be  mentioned  from  the  time  of  the  Kha^ib  to  his  time,  exc<^t 
that  he  had  a  bias  against  the  followers  of  the  Madhab  of 
Ahmad  (ibn  Hanbal)  and  went  out  of  his  way  to  mention 
a  number  of  our  people  and  criticize  them  adversely  where 
adverse  criticism  was  not  deserved.  He  said  concerning 
'Abd  al-Qadir  that  he  does  his  teaching  in  samples  (Shastaka), 
yet  the  man  was  visibly  Ul.  He  says  of  Ibn  Nasir  that  he  loved 
to  criticize  others  adversely.  Yet  this  one  took  the  bulk  of 
his  book  from  him  and  uses  his  words  when  criticizing  scholars, 
and  in  this  manner  disparages  only  what  he  himself  says  in 
everything  which  he  brings  forward  in  the  way  of  criticism 
on  his  authority ;  and  he  ought  not  to  cite  him  as  an  authority 
in  his  criticisms.  He,  then,  ought  to  have  said  that  he  found 
fault  with  such  and  such  person  and  that  there  was  no  cause 
for  adverse  criticism.  What  business  has  a  traditionist  except 
criticism  ?  And  he  who  considers  that  a  blameworthy 
accusation  does  not  know  anything  of  this  science.  So  Abu 
Sa'd  cools  his  anger  in  his  book  by  what  has  no  real  value  and 
he  did  not  succeed  in  the  diffusion  of  his  book  on  account  of 
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his  evil  intentions.  He  died  and  his  hopes  were  not  fulfilled. 
If  anyone  were  to  search  for  what  is  found  in  his  book  in  the 
way  of  errors,  mixed-up  genealogies,  and  the  records  of  the 
deaths  of  people  who  are  alive  he  would  find  many  things,  but 
time  is  too  precious  to  waste  on  matters  like  this.  This  man 
had  a  strange  complaint,  he  used  to  take  a  man  from  Bajjbdad 
and  sit  with  him  on  the  banks  of  the  river  *Isa  ^  and  then 
would  say :  A  man  from  beyond  the  river  (or  Ma  wara' 
an-Nahr)  related  to  me.  Then  he  would  sit  with  him  in  the 
Raqqa  of  Baghdad  and  say :  *'  Such  a  one  related  to  me  at 
ar-Raqqa."  And  so  on  in  this  manner,  which  is  not  hidden 
from  traditionists  (who  are  traditionists).  Moreover,  he  had 
a  bad  grasp  (of  what  was  required  of  a  critic),  for  he  would 
say  in  the  biography  of  a  man  that  he  was  of  fine  stature, 
which  is  not  an  argument  in  praise  of  a  traditionist.  Again 
he  would  say  of  an  old  woman  imder  which  he  was  reading 
traditions :  "  She  comes  from  a  family  of  traditionists, 
her  father  was  a  traditionist,  her  husband  is  a  traditionist, 
and  she  is  seventy  years  and  over  and  is  chaste."  That  is 
not  the  way  of  a  man  who  knows  what  criticism  is.  In  the 
biography  of  Ibn  Sa-Saifl  the  poet  he  says  :  "  The  loose  folk 
in  Baghdad  say  he  is  al-Hais  Bais  and  he  has  a  sister  whose 
name  is  DaUbala  wa  Kharaja.  No  person  who  has  any  intellect 
would  mention  matters  like  this,  but  why  shall  I  enlarge  upon 
these  shameful  things  ?  Ibn  as-Sam'ani  died  in  his  country 
in  this  year  and  the  news  arrived  (in  Baghdad)  about  it." 

Complete  copies  of  the  Muntazam  do  not  exist  in  European 
libraries,  but  in  the  public  libraries  in  Stambul  are  preserved 
a  number  of  manuscripts  which  make  it  possible  to  assemble 
a  complete  set.  I  have  at  my  disposal  photos  of  a  set  preserved 
in  the  Aya  Sofia  (3096-8)  which  contain  the  sixth  to  eighth 
volumes  covering  the  years  a.h.  285  to  574,  written  in  a 
uniform  hand.  The  last  volume  of  this  set,  for  the  years 
521-574,  is  at  present  the  only  one  of  which  a  MS.  is  known 
to  me,  unless  there  may  be  a  copy  in  the  Serai  as  indicated 
by  Spies.     For  comparison  I  have  also  photos  of  the  MS. 

^  On  the  western  side  of  Baghdad. 
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Koprulii  1174,  origmaU;  the  latter  portaon  of  the  third 
volume  in  a  set  divided  into  four  volumee.  If  tiie  text  of  the 
Aya  Sofia  MSS.  leaves  mnch  to  be  deaired  as  r^pirdB  correct- 
ness, this  latter  MS.,  apparently  written  by  a  Fenian  or 
Turk,  is  simply  full  of  errors  of  all  kinds.  Names  like  si-Hasan 
and  al-I^usain,  'Amr  and  'Umar  all  are  alike  to  the  scribe, 
and  as  if  Iblis  had  been  looking  over  his  shouldeia  generally 
the  wrong  name  is  found  in  this  MS.  However,  occasionally 
this  manuscript  contains  biographies  which  the  Aya  Sofia 
MSS.  have  omitted,  and  I  have  had  to  get  the  aasistaoce  of 
the  Paris  MS.  (No.  5909)  in  cases  where  the  tert  of  the 
Stambu]  MSS.  was  hopelessly  wrong.  There  can,  as  &r  as  I 
am  able  to  ascertain,  be  no  quesrion  of  different  recensions. 
Omissions  or  additions  in  one  manuscript  or  the  other  are 
simply  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  scribes.  As  the  author 
did  not  continue  his  history  beyond  the  year  574,  we  may 
assume  that  he  was  too  busy  in  writing  more  books.  Or  had 
times  changed  ?  The  caliph  an-Nasir  was  perhaps  not 
interested  in  sermons  and  preferred  pigeon  sport  and 
Futuwwa — trousers. 

I  must  say  that  with  the  advent  of  the  Saljuq  dynasty 
Ibn  al-Jauzi  does  give  us  some  more  historical  details,  and  he 
frequently  cites  official  correspondence  at  lei^;th.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  publication  of  the  last  three  volumes  should 
be  undertaken  before  the  earlier  ones,  if  these  latter  may  be 
considered  worth  the  paper  and  cost  of  printing. 

As  so  far  only  one  manuscript  is  known  to  me  of  die 
Munta^m  for  the  years  412-574,  I  have  compared  the 
facsimile  of  the  Mir'at  az-Zaman  by  the  author's  grandson, 
Sibt  ibn  al-Jauzi,  in  the  facsimile  published  by  Jewet,^ 
which  contains  some  extracts  from  the  Munta^am,  but  this 
publication  can  be  of  very  little  use  as  the  manuscript  vies 
with  the  Kopriilii  manuscripts  of  the  Munta^am  in 
incorrectness. 

*  The  Librati&n  of  the  School  of  Oriental  Stndiei  haa  kindly  lent  me  tbe 
copy  belonging  to  that  Inntitution,  for  which  I  expren  ray  thanka  in 
thii  place. 


The  Origin  of  the  Ras  Shamra  Alphabet 

By  eric   burrows 

TN  1931  the  cuneiform  alphabet  of  Ras  Shamra  was  derived 
from  the  Sinaitic  alphabet  by  M.  Sprengling  and  A.  T. 
Olmstead  (The  Alphabet  :  Its  Rise  and  Development  from  the 
Sinaitic  InscriptionSy  Chicago)  ^ ;  and  in  March,  1934,  by 
E.  Ebeling,  apparently  without  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
Sprengling  and  Olmstead,  from  Babylonian  cuneiform 
(Zur  Enstehungsgeschichte  des  Keilschriftalphabets  von 
Ras  Schamra,  Sitz,-Ber.  d,  Preuss.  Akad,  d,  Wiss.),  In 
Jime,  1934,  J.  G.  F6vrier,  also  independently  of  Sprengling 
and  Olmstead,  showed  connections  with  South  Semitic, 
suggesting  that  the  South  Semitic  alphabet  was  for  the  most 
part  derived  from  the  Ras  Shamra  cimeiform  or  from  a 
common  source  {Rev.  des  J^tudes  simitiques,  pp.  xiii-xvi). 
In  the  same  month  T.  Gaster  accepted  the  theory  of  Olmstead 
(Ancient  Egypt,  1934,  p.  34),  and  in  July,  1935,  defended  in 
some  detail  the  origin  of  the  Ras  Shamra  alphabet  from  a 
derivative  of  the  Sinaitic  approximating  to  the  Phoenician 
(PEF.  Quarterly,  135  flf.). 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  derivation  of  the  Ras 
Shamra  cuneiform  from  the  earlier  Semitic  alphabet  is  correct.* 
It  remains  to  determine  to  what  stage  of  the  development  of 
the  Sinaitic-Canaanite-Phoenician  alphabet  the  alphabet  of 
Ras  Shamra  corresponds ;  and  to  re-investigate  the  origin 
of  certain  signs  in  the  latter  (particularly  Nos.  1,  4,  7,  10,  11, 
14,  20,  21,  22  in  the  Table).    The  variant  forms  of  many 


^  Cf.  Sayce»  writing  about  the  same  time  in  this  Journal  (Oct.,  1931, 
p.  7S4) :  "  the  imitation  of  [the  Phoenician  or  Sinaitic-PhoBnician  letters] 
in  the  cimeiform  script  [of  Ras  Shamra].** 

'  Cf.  the  suggestion  made  by  M.  Virolleaud  as  early  as  1929  :  **  L'alphabet 
de  Ras  Shamra  est-il  plus  ancien  que  celui  des  Pheniciens  T  N*en  est-il, 
au  oontraire,  qu*une  imitation  ou  une  adapt-ation  ?  **  (Syria,  1929,  p.  310.) 
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signs    also   deserve   more    attention   than    they   have    yet 
received.^ 

We  now  know  many  letters  of  the  pre-Phoenician  Canaanite 
alphabet  from  about  the  period  of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions 
to  that  of  the  earliest  Phoenician.  The  following  are  the 
documents  : — 

1.  Gezer  potsherd  (Taylor,  Joum.  of  the  Pal,  Orient.  Soc.y 
1930,  pp.  17,  80) ;  probably  eariy  Bronze  II  [2000-1600] ; 
giving  the  letters  BNI  or  BLI  (Taylor),  BNI  (Sprengling,  op. 
cit.,  p.  45 ;  Butin,  Harvard  Theol  Rev,,  1932,  p.  201),  BWI 
([']yb)  (Grimme,  ArcLf,  Orient/,,  1935,  p.  268),  BLI  (Gaster), 
or  perhaps  rather  BQI,  a  known  proper  name. 

2.  Ain  Shems  potsherd  (Grant,  Ain  Shems  ExcavationSy  i, 
pi.  x)  may  very  well  belong  to  last  phase  of  Bronze  II  (1700- 
1600)  or  first  of  Bronze  III  (1600-1500),  according  to  the 
excavator  {Rev.  bib.,  1930,  401) ;  so  far  as  legible  a  list  of 
names,  beginning  (with  Grimme)  Vz'ht[  ]  and  ending  (it 
seems)  n'mn  and  (with  Dussaud)  hnn.  In  Grimme's  inter- 
pretation other  letters  are  identified,  including  H,  P,  R  (loc. 
cit.,  270  f.) ;  other  readings  by  Dussaud  {Syria,  1930,  392) 
and  by  Gaster  (loc.  cit.,  pi.  i),  including  G. 

3.  Tell  el-Hesi  potsherd ;  thirteenth  century ;  giving 
BL*  (Albright,  Arch,  f.  Orient/.,  1929,  150). 

4.  Tell  Duweir  I  (ewer) ;  thirteenth  century ;  giving 
probably  mtn  Sw[    ]t  w'U  {PEF,  Quart.  Statem,,  1934,  179). 

5.  Tell  Duweir  II  (bowl) ;  thirteenth  century  {PEF. 
Quart.  Statem,,  1935,  p.  202) ;  giving  bilSt  and  probably  K 
as  first  and  third  letters  of  what  follows. 

In  the  work  of  Olmstead  and  Sprengling  the  script  of  Ras 
Shamra  was  compared  almost  wholly  with  the  Sinaitic  of 
Serabit  el-Khadim.    Analogies  with  docimients  1  and  2  were 

1  Ab  to  the  prototypes  of  the  other  nineteen  signs  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment, broadly  speaking,  with  Sprengling  and  Olmstead  as  regards 
Noe.  15, 26, 2S  (Gaster  leaves  these  unexplained),  and  with  Gaster  as  regards 
Kos.  3,  6, 12, 16, 18,  23.  Concerning  the  prototype  of  the  remaining  ten  we 
agree  to  a  great  extent. 

JRAS.   APRIL  1936.  18 
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perhaps  somewhat  minimized :  4  and  5  were  unknown ; 
2  had  been  little  studied.  To-day  it  is  reasonable  to  begin  by 
a  compari.wn  with  the  Canaanite  documents  which  in  place 
and  (mostly)  in  time  are  nearer  to  those  of  Baa  Shamra.  The 
comparison  has  been  made  by  Gaster  in  the  case  of  certain 
letters  (cf.  6,  g,  2,  y,  n,  ',  h  in  his  Table).  Probably,  however, 
as  many  as  fourteen  proto-Canaanite  letters  are  known,  or 
eighteen  if  ^,  h,  p,  r  may  be  read  on  the  Ain  Shems  ostrakon. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  Table,  Nos.  1,  2,  5,  8,  9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 
16,  17,  19,  21,  24,  25,  26,  28,  that  all  these  would  provide 
types  for  the  Ras  Shamra  signs  having  the  same  values,  the 
latter  being  schematizations  of  the  cursive  by  parallelism 
or  alignment  of  wedges  equivalent  in  number  to  the  lines  of 
the  cursive  or  less  by  one,  and  by  cuneification  of  original 
circles  or  loops  into  the  oblique  wedge  (cf.  statistics,  p.  277).' 
From  four  to  eight  letters  of  the  traditional  alphabet 
have  probably  not  yet  been  found  in  early  Canaanite :  d, 
t,  s,  s  ;  and  perhaps  g,  A,  p,  r.  These  last,  if  not  identified 
on  the  Ain  Shems  ostrakon,  must  be  compared  with  Sinaitic 
{g,  r)  and  Phoenician  {g,  h,  p).  The  analogy  between  Ras 
Shamra  d  and  b  suggests  for  the  prototype  of  (2  a  sign  like  b 
with  extensions ;  this  is  probably  documented  in  Sinaitic. 
£  is  a  sign  intermediate  between  Sinaitic '  and  Phcenician. 
The  correspondence  of  t  to  the  probable  Sinaitic  and  to  the 
Phoenician  t  is  evident.  ^  seems  to  approximate  to  the 
Phcenician  form. 

'  In  m  th«  zigzag  boa  been  sirapli6ed  into  a  single  wedge.  Tbe  formnlk 
applies  to  all  the  rent  of  the  Buggeated  eighteen  equalioiu  if  aa  i«  probable 
the  y  of  six  wedges  was  derived  from  a,  form  a,  little  younger  than  that  of 
Oezer  and  the  fuller  forms  of  n  and  r  from  forma  a  little  nearei  to  the  SllMitk 
than  the  n  and  r  (I)  uf  Ain  Shems.  Sinaitic  forms  in  the  Table  are  ttfna 
Butin,  Harvard  Theol.  Rev.,  1932.  129:  Phtpnician  from  Ahiram,  except 
I  (wanting  there)  from  Abiba'l  (No.  22)  and  the  arrow  ofRouiBseh  (No.  23}. 
In  Nos.  0,  le,  and  5,  z,  m,  and  the  doubtful  h  are  given,  rather  differentlj 
from  Orimm,  as  I  see  them  in  the  published  copy  and  photogisph  of  th» 
Ain  Shems  oatrskon. 

■  The  second  specimen  of  samek  in  the  Table  is  Butin'i  unidentified  sign 
iiiii  from  Sinai,  No.  357.  where  it  would  make  the  proper  name  tm'  (u 
in  Sabiean). 
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So  much  of  equations  between  Ras  Shamra  and  the  twenty- 
two  letters  of  the  traditional  alphabet.  There  are  also  to  be 
considered  six  Ras  Shamra  signs  (Nos.  6,  7,  11,  20,  23,  27) 
representing  values  not  specially  provided  for  in  the  ordinary 
alphabet. 

27a  may  well  be,  as  Gaster  notes,  a  differentiation  from 
26 — or  rather  from  its  abbreviation,  266. 

The  following  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  variants 
already  existing  in  the  non-cuneiform  alphabet.  No.  20a 
ghain,  is  the  sign  'ain  with  an  additional  stroke.  This 
corresponds  to  one  of  the  two  forms  of  *ain  in  Sinaitic : 
the  eye  with  the  pupil  or  other  detail.  It  appears  from  the  Ain 
Shems  ostrakon  that  this  variant  survived  in  early  Canaanite. 
No.  11  may  be  derived  from  an  already  existing  duplicate 
to  heth/heth.  It  would  correspond  to  the  Sinaitic  letter  which 
may  be  conjectured  to  have  survived  (like  the  Sinaitic  *ain) 
in  early  Canaanite.  The  oblique  wedges  represent,  according 
to  the  usual  convention,  the  loops  of  the  original.  Analogously 
No.  23,  with  its  oblique  wedge,  would  be  derived  from  an 
archaic  variant  of  original  §/§,  corresponding  perfectly  to  the 
theoretical  intermediary  between  the  looped  Sinaitic  form  and 
the  earliest  Phoenician  (Rouisseh). 

No.  6,  the  vowel  e,  is  doubtless  to  be  explained  (with  Gaster) 
as  a  derivative  from  Canaanite  he ;  and  No.  7  (originally 
another  6  ?)  is  obviously  he  in  another  position.  Aleph  being 
adopted  for  a,  the  specialization  of  variants  of  he  for  e  was 
natural.^ 

For  thirteen  of  the  twenty-eight  letters  (6,  d,  A,  y,  w,  m,  n, 
s,  \  gh,  r,  §/i,  s)  there  are  duplicate  forms,  none  of  which 
(unless  possibly  No.  266)  have  phonetic  significance. 

No.  186  is  presumably  an  abbreviation  of  18a,  the  most 
elaborate  sign  in  the  Ras  Shamra  alphabet,  and  obsolescent 

^  The  similar  (or  connected  ?)  adaptations  of  aleph  and  he  in  Greek 
suggest  that  'ain  may  have,  as  in  Greek,  been  occasionally  used  for  o ;  and, 
in  fact,  Bauer  has  recently  noticed  that  there  is  a  probable  example  of  this 
use  in  ap'n  =  apn,  §ap6ny  Syria,  1934,  p.  154  {OLZ.y  1935,  129  f.). 
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at  the  time  of  our  documents.'  No.  266  haa  all  the  appearance 
of  an  abbreviation  &om  26a.   276 '  is  abbreviated  &om  27a. 

Bauer  has  remarked  on  the  longer  form  of  n  and  r  which 
occur  in  some  of  the  documents  of  1929  [Entzifferung  der 
Keilschnjtlafeln  von  Ras  Schamra,  p.  U).  n  has  four,  instead 
of  the  usual  three,  aligned  wedges  always  on  Tab.  12,  and 
sometimes  on  3  and  9  ;  in  9,  14  it  has  five  wedges.  The  n 
with  four  wedges  may  be  seen  also  in  Syria,  1934,  p.  148,  2 
and  5  ;  1935,  p.  184,  Rev.  3.  Evidently  the  variants  are  in 
accord  with  the  Sinaitic  derivation  of  the  sign ;  the  parts  or 
sinuosities  of  the  snake  may  be  three,  four,  or  five.  The  fuller 
form  of  r.  No.  25b,  occurs  in  >^rui,  1929,  3,  and  9 ;  six  or 
seven  wedges  instead  of  the  usual  five.  The  picture  of  a  head, 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  signs  in  the  Sinaitic  alphabet,  might 
well  be  schematized  in  cuneiform  of  Ras  Shamra  by  as  many 
as 'seven  wedges.  There  is  also  a  variant  J,  analogous  to  variant 
n,  with  four  instead  of  the  usual  three  wedges  :  Syria,  1929, 
No.  3,  1,  and  1934,  p.  148,  20.  This  is  such  a  rendering  as 
one  might  have  expected  :  Canaanite  ^  had  four  lines  and  (as 
indicated  below)  Ras  Shamra  often  reduces  the  number  of  lines 
by  one,  but  rarely  by  more  than  one.  Foi  the  variant  I  (15a, 
a  better  equivalent  than  15b  to  the  prototype)  see  Syria,  1932, 
143 ;    1934,  230. 

In  No.  196,  the  curious  variant  of  'ain  found  in  one  docu- 
ment [Syria,  1934,  p.  149),  the  circle  has  already  been  explained 
by  Virolleaud  aa  a  diacritical  sign  derived  from  the  Canaanite 
alphabet. 

The  probably  archaic  variant  m,  No.  16a  (Syria,  1934, 
p.  103  ;  1935,  p.  186)  gives  a  link  between  Canaanite  m  and  the 
ordinary  m  of  Ras  Shamra.  In  Nob.  26,  46,  the  unusual  forma 
of  6  and  d  (Syria,  1934,  p.  103),  the  oblique  wedges  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  signs  may  indicate  rounded  lines  in  the 
prototypes.    A  rounding  of  6  appears  already  in  Tell  el-^^si, 

1  For  Bome  of  the  rare  eismpleB  see  Syria,  1031,  p.  194,  n.  1  ;   1934, 
p.  79,  21,  and  32  ;  p.  245,  6,  and  15. 
*  Suria,  1934,  p.  149. 
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and  an  early  rounding  of  d  is  probably  to  be  postulated  to 
account  for  the  later  triangular  form.  The  probable  variant 
of  w  in  the  same  text  confirms  the  assumption  that  the  two 
aligned  wedges  of  the  stem  of  the  usual  sign  represent  a  bend 
like  that  of  the  w  of  Tell  Duweir  I  (PEF,  Quart.  Statemo,  1934, 
p.  179). 

In  the  second  form  of  ghain,  No.  206  (Syrian  1934,  p.  148), 
if  not  a  mere  corruption,  one  may  see  the  elongated  eye  of 
Sinaitic  type  instead  of  the  circular  eye,^ 

Statistics.— The  large,  oblique  wedge  in  the  primary  signs 
(except  S)  always  represents  a  circle  or  loop  in  the  prototype  ' 
Nos.  11,  12,  19,  20,  23,  24.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
number  of  wedges  may  be  regarded  as  equal  to  the  number  of 
lines  and  loops  in  the  prototype  :  Nos.  2,  4  (?),  6,  7,  8,  11,  12, 
14, 15, 17, 18, 19,  20,  23,  24,  25.  In  most  of  the  rest  the  number 
is  reduced  by  one  :  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  9, 10,  21,  26,  28.  The  number 
of  wedges  never  exceeds  the  probable  number  of  lines  in  the 
prototype. 

Date. — Olmstead  concluded  that  the  Ras  Shamra  alphabet 
was  nearer  to  that  of  Serabit  than  to  any  early  Canaanite 
type  (op.  cit.,  62) ;  Gaster  that  it  was  an  adaptation  from  a 
form  of  writing  between  his  "  Sinaitic  II "  (represented  by 
Tell  Duweir)  and  Phoenician.*  Our  results  seem  to  indicate 
an  intermediate  position.  Signs  1,  8,  10,  16,  18,  21,  22,  23,  27, 
and  perhaps  2a,  4a,  5-7,  suggest  post-Sinaitic  prototypes ; 
signs  2,  4, 11, 13, 15, 17,  18,  20,  23,  25  suggest  prototypes  well 
before  that  of  formalized  Phoenician.  About  1500  ? 

^  In  this  case  the  duplication  might  well  be  derived  from  Tariants  that 
aJready  existed  in  the  non-cuneifonn  writing  ;  but  all  the  other  duplicates 
could  be  sufficiently  explained  by  secondary  developments  within  the 
cuneiform  alphabet.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  major  mythological  texts 
contain  no  duplicate  forms  except  those  for  i/i  (and  the  occasional  variant 
to  I  [I5a]).  The  fact  would  be  favourable  to  the  hypothesis  that  No.  266 
was  not,  originally  at  least,  merely  a  graphic  variant.  On  these  signs  see 
Syria,  1931,  p.  197,  n.  2  ;  Bauer,  OLZ.,  1935,  131 ;  Syria,  1934,  p.  306, 17  ; 
p.  330, 20.  No.  26a  corresponds  both  with  i  and  S,  but  No.  266  could  always, 
80  far  as  I  have  observed,  be  equated  to  i.  [The  observation  has  already  been 
made  by  H.  L.  Ginsberg,  JRA8.,  1935,  p.  45.] 

*  So  p.  135.   P.  140,  **  between  S.  Ill  and  Phodnioian  ** :  misprint  T 
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MISCELLANEOUS  COMMUNICATIONS 

A  NEW  (?)  CONTEMPORARY  HISTORY  OF    AURANGZEB'S 

REIGN 

Among  the  contemporary  writers  on  Aurangzeb's  reign, 
Muhammad  Kazim  of  'Alamgir  Nama,  Rai  Bindraban 
of  Lubb-ut-Tawarildi,  Musta'id  Khan  of  Ma*asir-i-*Alamgiri, 
Ishar  Dass  of  Fatuhat-i-*Alamgiri,  Bhim  Sen  of  Nuskha-i- 
Dilkusha  and  Khafi  Khan  of  MmitaWiib-Al-Lubab  occupy 
a  very  important  place.  But  the  place  of  honour  among 
chronicles  of  Aurangzeb's  reign  has  so  far  been  occupied  by 
Khafi  Khan's  MuntaWiib-al-Lubab.  He  has  been  wearing 
a  triple  crown  as  a  historian.  His  love  of  history  and  sacrifices 
he  was  prepared  to  make  in  its  cause  are — ^so  it  is  said — 
proved  by  his  facing  the  wrath  of  Aurangzeb  rather  than 
abandon  his  work.  His  impartiality  is  borne  out  by  his 
occasional  flings  at  Aurangzeb  and  his  policy.  His  imique 
place  among  historians  of  Mughal  India  is  assured  by  his 
compiling  an  account  of  the  entire  reign  of  Aurangzeb. 

But  a  critical  examination  of  his  history  of '  Alamgir's  reign 
proves  him  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  imposters  among  historians. 
He  nowhere  mentions  himself  that  he  went  on  compiling 
an  account  of  Aurangzeb's  reign  during  the  life-time  of  the 
emperor.  He  refers  to  the  Ma'asir-i-*Alamgiri  of  Musta'id 
Khan  which  was  compiled  after  the  death  of  Aurangzeb. 
He  claims  to  have  examined  Rai  Bindraban's  Lubb-ut- 
Tawarlldi  which  was  not  written  earlier  than  1694.  He 
speaks  of  the  *Alamgir  Nama  of  Muhammad  Kazim  which 
closes  with  the  10th  year  of  Aurangzeb's  reign.^  To  have 
used  Ma*asir-i-*Alamgiri  and  find  out  its  defects,  Khafi 
Khan's  history  could  not  have  been  written  during  Aurang- 
zeb's  times.  In  another  place  he  gives  an  indication  of  the 
date  of  the  composition.     While  describing  the  carrying  off 

^  Khafi  Man,  ii,  212. 
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of  Ajit  Sii^li,  son  of  Maharaja  Jaswant  Singh  ^m  Delhi, 
Khafi  Khan  adds  that  Aurangzeb  went  on  describing  him  as 
an  imposter  till  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Maharana 
of  Udaipur.^  Obviously  this  could  not  have  been  written 
before  this  marriage  which  could  not  have  taken  place  earlier 
than  the  nineties  of  the  seventeenth  century.  While  narrating 
the  account  of  Muhammad  Murad  Baldiah,  Khafi  Khan 
claims  to  describe  the  events  as  detailed  to  him  by  his  Cather, 
who  was  a  trusted  servant  of  Murad  Baldish,  impljring  thereby 
that  he  himself  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  events, 
Khafi  Khan  began  the  writing  of  his  book  in  the  year  A.H.  1030 
(1717),  as  he  himself  seems  to  indicate  in  the  introduction 
to  the  first  volume,*  and  completed  it  in  a.h.  1046  (1732),  to 
which  date  he  brings  down  his  narrative  in  the  second  volume. 
Thus  even  according  to  our  author  the  book  was  begun  ten 
years  after  the  death  of  Aurangzeb,'  all  the  pains  the  author 
had  to  take  concerned  collecting  materials  &om  such  sources 
as  he  could  then  command.  He  had,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
certain  general  contemporary  histories  of  Aurangzeb's  reign 
to  help  him. 

Though  he  has  named  some  of  these  works,  he  has 
scrupulously  avoided  mentioning  an  author  whose  writings 
he  used  most.  This  is  another  historian  of  Aurangzeb,  Abu'l 
Fazl  Ma'mflri.  Khafi  Khan  has  purloined  his  history  of 
Aurangzeb  almost  verbatim.  Unfortunately,  the  only  two 
extant  copies  of  this  work  are  found  bound  up  with  a  history 
of  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan,  Shah  Jahan  Nama  of  Sadiq  Khan. 
One  of  these  copies  belonged  to  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot.*  Professor 
Dowson,  who  examined  it,  rightly  came  to  the  conclusion 


This  addition  ia  not  to  be  found  in  Abu'l  Fazl. 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  2. 

'  EvoD  Professor  Dovson's  addition  to  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's  note  on  Khifl 
Khan  (Elliot  and  Dowson,  vol.  vii,  p.  209)  nrongly  aMsrts  that  KhMI  Kh&n 
compiled  an  account  of  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb  during  the  emperor's  life- 
time, and  kept  it  euppieesed. 

*  Elliot  and  Dowson,  toI.  vii,  p.  133. 
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that  the  account  of  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb  that  it  contained 
could  not  have  been  written  by  Sadiq  Khan.  He  dismissed 
the  matter  there  without  probably  examining  the  account 
itself  in  detail,  as  it  seemed  to  him  a  copy  of  Khafi  Khan 
with  only  slight  variations.^  The  other  copy  of  this  work 
is  bound  up  with  a  modem  MS.  of  Shah  Jahan  Nama  of  Sadiq 
Khan  in  the  State  Library,  Rampur  (India).  In  the  course 
of  my  work  on  a  Bibliography  of  the  Mughal  Period  of  Indian 
History,  I  examined  this  MS.  last  summer  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  State  authorities.  An  analysis  of  the  work  revealed 
the  fact  that  though  it  seems  to  be  a  copy  of  Khafl  Khan, 
it  claims  an  author  of  its  own,  Abu'l  Fazl  Ma'muri.*  The 
author's  name  is  mentioned  in  several  places,  and  we  are  also 
informed  about  the  important  places  he  filled  in  the  reign 
of  Aurangzeb.  He  is  further  mentioned  in  the  'Alamgir 
Nama  and  the  first  volume  of  Khafi  Khan.  From  all  these 
sources  we  learn  that  he  accompanied  Aurangzeb  from 
Burhanpur  when  he  started  for  the  North  for  the  purpose  of 
disputing  succession  to  Shah  Jahan's  empire.^  He  was  first 
of  all  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  commander  of  1,000,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Dharmat  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of 
1,500.*  Early  in  Aurangzeb's  reign  he  seems  to  have  been 
appointed  Darog^a-i-Buyutat  which  office  he  occupied  for 
thirty  years  till  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  Aurangzeb's  reign.  ^ 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  25  he  was  appointed  Waqa*-i- 
Nawis  of  Burhanpur  to  hold  it  along  with  his  old  appoint- 
ment as  a  Mir-i-Saman.®  In  the  year  1686  he  was  sent  to 
the  army  commanded  by  Prince  A'zam  with  some  important 
instructions.''  In  the  year  36  of  Aurangzeb's  reign,  he  was 
appointed  Mur-i-Bahr.®  He  seems  to  have  either  continued 
in  the  department  of  Buyutat  or  was  again  reverted  thereto, 

^  Elliot  and  Dowson,  vol.  vii,  p.  133. 

*  Rampur  MS.,  p.  577. 

»  EhJB^  Khan,  vol.  i,  p.  747. 

*  *Alam^  Nama,  pp.  53,  77. 

*  Abu*l  FazPs  history  of  the  leign  of  Aurangzeb,  Rampur  MS.,  p.  653 . 

*  Ibid.,  p.  648.  »  Ibid.,  p.  577.  •  Ibid.,  p.  ©53. 
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as  we  find  bim  visiting  the  army  besieging  Panbala  with 
certain  important  papers  in  the  year  44.^  In  the  year  46  he 
was  employed  as  a  negotiator  on  behalf  of  the  besieging 
Mughal  commaadeTS  to  settle  the  terms  of  surrender  with 
Par^rama,  the  commander  of  the  fort  of  Khelna,  which  they 
were  besieging.'    He  seems  to  have  survived  Aurangzeb. 

The  author  mentions  certain  events  which  he  himself 
witnessed.  He  was  present  in  Delhi  when  the  Hindus  ftom 
the  city  and  the  neighbouring  places  gathered  together  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  a  demonstration  of  protest  against 
the  imposition  of  the  Jizya.^  Earlier  still  he  saw  the  musicians 
of  Delhi  carry  the  bier  of  music  to  the  burial  ground  when 
Aurangzeb  banished  them  from  the  court.* 

An  examination  of  this  MS.  proves  that  Khafl  Khan 
incorporated  it  almost  word  for  word  in  his  own  history. 
Where  he  differs  from  its  text,  it  is  usually  in  suppressing 
the  personal  part  played  by  Abu'l  Fazl  in  various  affairs. 
Not  only  is  the  prose  narrative  a  copy  of  the  account  written 
by  Abu'l  Fazl,  but  the  verses  used  by  both  to  embellish  their 
works  are  almost  the  same.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  original  account  of  Aurangzeb's  reign  which  Khafi 
Khan  subsequently  made  his  own,  was  written  by  Abu'l 
Fazl.  It  covers  pp.  378  to  733  of  the  Rampur  MS.  It  closes 
with  the  death  of  Aurangzeb,  short  of  the  account  of  the 
burial  which  Khafl  Khan  gives.  The  work  really  comes  to 
an  end  with  the  verses  found  on  p.  549  of  Khafi  Khan, 
volume  ii. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  our  author  may  have  copied 
Khafl  Khan's  account  of  the  reign.  This  is  impossible. 
To  have  been  able  to  use  Khafi  Khan's  history  which  was 
completed  in  1732,  our  author  must  have  lived  at  least  more 
than  105  years.  During  the  time  of  the  war  of  succession 
he  was  raised  to  the  command  of  1,500.  To  have  attained 
that  rank,  he  must  have  been  about  30  at  least.  Copies 
of  Khafi  Khan's  history  could  not  have  become  common 

'  Ibid.,  p.  6M.         »  Ibid.,  p.  707.        '  Ibid.,  p.  629.         •  Ibid.,  p.  481. 
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till  some  time  after  its  completion  in  1722.    To  have  copied 

it  then,  and  that  too  up  to  the  account  of  Aurangzeb's  death, 

suppressing  the  account  of  Aurangzeb's  burial,  would  seem 

unreasonable,  as  well  as  unprofitable.    It  is  more  reasonable 

to  suppose  that  just  as  Khafi  Khan  used  Sadiq  Khan's  Shah 

Jahan  Nama  for  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan,^  he  may  have 

used  Abu'l  FazPs  Annals  of  Aurangzeb's  reign.    A  writer 

of  a  universal  history  of  Mughal  India  up  to  his  own  times 

is  more  likely  to  use  a  work  on  a  particular  reign,  than  a 

writer  on  the  reign  of  one  emperor  to  lift  it  from  a  universal 

history.    The  internal  evidence  of  the  MS.  makes  it  possible 

for  ^afi  ^an  to  have  used  a  work  which  might  have 

been  compiled  by  a  contemporary.    The  additions  he  usually 

makes  and  alterations  he  effects  fit  in  well  with  this  suggestion. 

But  for  a  contemporary  of  Aurangzeb  to  purloin  Khafi  Khan's 

work  and  add  to  its  account  his  own  participation  in  certain 

events    seems    impossible    and    unlikely.    The    balance    of 

plagiarism  is  turned  against  Khafi  Khan  when  we  remember 

that  his  account  of  Shah  Jahan's  reign  is  also  indebted  to 

another   contemporary   work.     This   seems   to   have   been 

Khafi  Khan's  usual  method  of  writing  history ! 

The  fact  that  what  we  have  long  known  as  Khafi  Khan's 

account  of  Aurangzeb's  reign  turns  out  to  be  written  by  an 

important  public  servant  of  Aurangzeb's  reign  increases  its 

value.    It  ceases  to  be  the  compilation  of  an  historian  who, 

with  difficulty,  ascertained  the  truth  some  years  after  the 

passage  of  those  events.    It  becomes  the  work  of  a  man  who 

long   participated   in  many   important  public   events,   and 

who  as  a  news^Titer  and  Darogha-i-Buyutat,  had  abundant 

opportunities  of  learning  the  true  account  of  many  important 

public    events.       It    becomes   an    important   document   of 

Aurangzeb's  reign  precisely  because  it  ceases  to  be  Khafi 

Khan's  work. 

Sri  Ram  Sharma. 

October,  1934. 

^  Elliot  and  Dowson,  vii,  p.  133. 

253. 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  PSALM  XLI 
The  right  interpretation  of  Psalm  xli  depends  upon  the 
meaning  of  v.  2a:  Si  ^N  b^0Vt2  ^UK-  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  these  words  mean :  "  Happy  is  he  who  con- 
sidereth  the  poor,"  i.e.  who  takes  care  of  the  poor.  The 
words  that  follow,  i.e.  from  v.  26  till  v.  i  (inclusive),  are 
taken  to  refer  to  the  ?"T  7X  TSCO  and  to  describe  the 
reward  that  will  be  given  to  the  hi  hn  S''3tt'0.  What 
follows  after  v.  4  does  not  seem  to  fit  in  very  well  unless  we 
say  that  the  Psalmist  speaks  now  (v.  5  ff.)  as  one  who  was  a 
hi  hn  7^3CO  and  complains  that  his  fate  is  different  from 
what  it  should  be.  But  of  this  there  is  no  mention  in  v.  6  fT. 
Some  commentators  say  that  the  Psalmist  is  complaining 
(v.  5  ff.)  that  he  is  not  visited  by  hi  Sn  D'^''3e'0  but  by 
enemies.  This  is  not  mentioned  either  in  v.  5  ff.  Gmikel 
does  not  like  Si  Sn  S^SCO  and  suggests  Sn"|"3P9  "  der 
Vertraute  Gottes"  (Die  Psalmen,  p.  175;  see  also  the 
translation  on  p.  172).  He  also  quotes  a  suggestion  by 
Gressmann  :  Sk"7''3C*0  "der  auf  Gott  achtet  ".  All  one 
can  say  about  such  suggestions  is  that  they  are  incompre- 
hensible. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  meauing  of  Si  Sk  S^SH^O  is 
quite  different  from  what  it  is  generally  taken  to  be.  I  suggest 
that  Si  Sn  S^DCD  means  "  he  who  understands  the  poor  ", 
i.e.  he  who  looks  at  the  poor  and  sees  what  happens  to  him. 
He  will  then  find  that  God  protects  and  helps  him.  The 
results  of  his  observations  are  described  in  v,  26  and  w,  3-4. 
The  poor  is  the  lowly,  the  weak,  the  righteous  man  who  is 
pursued  by  the  haughty,  wicked  men.  He  suffers,  but  in  the 
end  no  harm  comes  to  him. 

The  governing  word  in  Si  Sn  S''DC»a  ^IS^H  is  S'StyO- 
Does  S^Sffl  ever  mean  in  the  Bible  "to  take  care  of", 
or  "  to  consider  ",  "  to  pay  attention  to  "  in  the  sense  of 
"  to  take  care  of"  ?  As  far  as  I  can  see  S^SCl  never 
has  that  meaning,     iinni  "131  Sk  S'^SETlSl  (Nehemiah 
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viii,  13)  means  **  and  to  understand  the  words  of  the 
Torah".  Cf.  also  Proverbs  xvi,  20,  and  xxi,  12.  In 
Genesis  iii,  6,  TrtiMv  means  "  to  look  at ".  Cf.  also 
Deuteronomy  xxxii,  29 ;  Isaiah  xli,  20 ;  Daniel  ix,  13,  22. 
The  general  meaning  of  T3t?n  is  *'to  understand", 
"to  look  at",  **  to  look  at  and  draw  the  conclusion". 
TDti^O,  therefore,  means  **  he  who  understands ",  or 
**  looks  with  understanding  at". 

**  He  who  takes  care  of  the  poor,"  **  he  who  deals  well 
with  the  poor,"  would  have  been  7*1  KTl,  or  D^^/T ; 
cf.  Prov.  xix,  17  ;  xxviii,  8.  Cf.  also  Psalm  Ixxii,  13  ;  Ixxxii, 
3,  4  ;   cxiii,  7. 

Instead  of  7*1  the  Psalmist  could  have  said  just  as  well 
^iy  or  71^2K,  see  Psalm  xl,  18 ;  cf.  also  Ixxii,  13 ;  Ixxxii, 
3,  4 ;  cxiii,  7.  7T  was  probably  chosen  because  of  the 
alliteration  :  7*1  7K  TDtTQ.  One  may  assume  that  allitera- 
tion was  the  reason  for  choosing  these  three  particular  words. 

Now  we  come  to  the  word  ^lt!^K.  ^*1t!^K  is  generally 
translated  by  *'  blessed  ".  And  '*  blessed  "  no  doubt  con- 
tributed to  the  current  interpretation.  One  thought  at 
once  of  Psalm  i,  where  v.  3  describes  the  reward  of  the  good 
man,  and  one  applied  the  same  idea  to  Psalm  xli.  But  the 
only  Psalm  with  ^HZ^H  that  has  a  construction  similar  to 
that  of  Psalm  i  is  Psalm  cxii.  In  all  other  Psalms  in  which 
^*1t!^K  occurs — and  "^"Iti^K  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Psalms 
twenty-five  times — no  reward  follows  upon  ''Iti^K.  Cf., 
e.g.,  Psalm  xxxii,  1,  2 ;  xciv,  12 ;  cxix,  1,  2 ;  cf.  also 
Job  V,  17.  ^H&a  has  more  the  meaning  of  **  It  is  good  for 
one  ".  A  free  translation  of  hi  Sx  S'^DtJ^O  "^ItJ^N  would  be  : 
**  It  is  good  for  one  to  (observe  and  to)  understand  the  (life 
of  the)  poor."  One  will  then  see  that  God  protects  him. 
And  ^l^a  was  also  no  doubt  chosen  because  of  the  allitera- 
tion :  T3tt^0  "^IC^X.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 

Psalms  ^*12^{<  always  occurs  where  there  is  assonance  with 
the  other  words  of  the  phrase.  The  same  applies  to  nearly 
all  other  passages  in  the  Bible  where  ^l^ifH  occurs. 
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The  Fsalmist  says  then  what  the  observer  of  the  poor  sees. 
He  sees :  .TliT  VTtt'^O'  njTl  DV^-  Verse  2i  contains  the 
general  idea  of  the  protection  of  God.  Cf.  Psalm  xxvii,  5. 
liTtO^Q*  is  not  a  prayer.  It  is  a  statement  of  fact.  The 
same  applies  to  tv.  3  and  i.  In  y.  3  the  general  idea  is  con- 
tinued. In  view  of  ^1t»N  pi3  in  Psabn  xl,  3,  I  am 
inclined  to  take  1C*K1  as  meaning  "  and  he  is  firmly 
established "  (see  also  Gunkel,  p.  176).  The  change  of 
person  (3rd  to  2nd,  in  v,  36  and  v.  46)  occurs  often  in  the 
Psahns.    Cf.,  e.g.,  Psalm  v,  7  ;   xl,  18  ;   cf.  also  Job  v,  17. 

A  few  remarks  on  v.  4.  The  words  in  v.  4a  are  chosen 
because  of  alliteration :  T[  EHy  S^  TTiyD''  iTirT-  Cf.  Psalm 
xciv,  186 :  "Siyo''  miT  TlOn,  and  Proverbs  xx,  28 : 
1ND3  ions  "IJJDl-  This  alliteration  supports,  by  the  way, 
the  traditional  reading  of  iTlT  as  Adonat.  We  find  mn^ 
in  the  Psalms  mostly  in  verses  with  d-  sounds.  A  good 
example  is :  ^^  ^'1J?'?30  ni'jN  ^0  '3,  Psabn  xviii,  32<i 
(see  also  II  Samuel  xxii,  32a).  Therefore  also  rPUT  13y  = 
Ebed  Adonai,  Psahn  xviii,  1.  Cf.  also  "pD^  mrP  HnN  "3 
in  Psalm  iv,  9.  Verse  4i  is  regarded  as  difficult.  See  the 
emendations  in  Duhm  and  Gunkel.  The  words  as  they  are 
in  the  MT  seem  to  me  right  and  simple,  hs  has  the  same 
function  as  HN-  7D  has  been  chosen  because  of  alliteration. 
vbna  nSCn  ISDU'O  hz.  These  words  mean :  his  couch 
(or  bed)  thou  haat  turned  in  his  illness.  73  need  not  be 
stressed.  "  To  turn  the  bed  "  means  "  to  make  the  bed  ". 
Verse  4  wants  to   say  :    God  himself  acta  as  his  nurse. 

TltiN  "N,  in  V.  5,  continues  the  theme  ;  cf.  Psalm  xl,  8, 
TllOK  tit-  The  Psalmist  himself  is  a  Si.  He  knows  that 
God  will  help  him.  He  prays  to  God  in  the  assurance  that 
deliverance  will  come.  His  enemies  wish  him  ill.  He  knows 
that.  But  he  is  not  afraid  of  them.  Verses  6-7  contain 
ideas  very  similar  to  those  in  Psalm  xxxv,  11-28,  Cf.  also 
Psahn  xxxviii,  12-23,  and  Psahn  cix,  2-5  and  20-31, 
What  Mowinckel  says  {Psalmen-Studien,  i,  pp.  17-19)  about 
Psalm  xli  falls  away  completely.    The  enemies  did  not  cause 
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« 

the  illness.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  magic  in  ItJ^n^IT^' 
Verse  8  has  the  same  meaning  as  Psalm  xxxv,  16,  or  Psalm 
cix,  2-3,  25.  1t!^n^n^  is  chosen  because  of  alliteration.  The 
enemies  hope  that  his  disease  is  dangerous  (v.  9a),  and  they 
curse  him  (v.  96).  Cf.  Psalm  cix,  28a.  In  losing  this  passage 
Mowinckel  loses  considerable  support  for  his  magic  theory ; 
see  Mowinckel,  loc.  cit.,  p.  12.  In  v.  7  alliteration  shows  that 
137  belongs  to  17  T\H  f*3p"*.  Verse  7  is  a  remarkable  parallel 
to  Psalm  xxxv,  15  (see  my  interpretation  of  that  verse  in  The 
Expositary  Times,  May,  1932).  Cf.  also  Psalm  xxxviii,  21  ; 
Iv,  13-14,  21-2.  2p^  "hy  h^'in  gives  very  good  sense ; 
see  Gesenius-Brown,  s.v.  2pJ?.  The  alliteration  shows  that 
the  word  2py  is  genuine  ;   2pJl    "hy_     h^^lll-    Verses  11-13 

are  simple.  Cf.  Psalm  xxxv,  22-26 ;  cix,  26-31.  Verse  14 
contains  the  Doxology.  Cf.  Psalm  Ixxii,  18,  19  ;  Ixxxix,  53  ; 
cvi,  48. 

I   submit    that  this    interpretation    explains    Psalm    xli 
satisfactorily. 

296.  Samuel  Daiches. 


AN  IMPORTANT  MS.   OF  BUKHARrS  SAHIh 

•  •  • 

Among  the  Islamic  Arabic  MSS.  of  my  collection  is  one, 
numbered  "  Mingana  Arab,  Isl.  225  '\  which  contains  an 
important  text  of  the  second  part  of  the  famous  collection 
of  Islamic  Traditions  by  Bukhari.  The  kitabs  which  it  contains 
are  only  the  Zakdt,  the  Saum,  and  the  Hajj, 

The  MS.  is  unfortunately  incomplete  at  the  end,  and  so 
bears  no  date,  but  on  palaeographical  grounds  it  cannot  be 
later  than  a.d.  1000,  and  is  probably  earlier,  and  so  may 
easily  be  ascribed  to  not  more  than  about  a  hundred  years 
after  the  author's  death,  which  took  place  in  a.d.  870.  This 
is  borne  out  also  by  the  fact  that  the  title-page  contains 
inscriptions,  one  of  which  is  dated  Ramadan  A.n.  464  (a.d. 
1072),  and  the  other  Dhu'l  Hijjah  574  (a.d.  1178). 
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The  first  inscription,  which  is  evidently  by  an  eminent 
Sheikh  whose  full  name  has  been  rendered  illegible,  is  as 
follows  ^ : — 

O^  Xf-y\    .    .    .    v^l  Jl   -Ojl  ^  ^1  1a*  ^  ^  .    .    . 

*j^\  Jl  4  dUiT  IJL*  <>\jSj  ^\»-i  t>  *L_J1  -k_*  0'.  ^.Ul 
J  j^l  j>J-l  (>._^  ,_^  jil  j^!  Jft  o—  L^JII  j;U5^ 


The  second  inscription  is  : 
^Si  ^.jb  ^^1  J_J-  a;  J-_P-  *  J  Jl  jtiJJl  .   .   .  *j  IJi 

The  MS.  probably  contains  the  oldest  text  of  Bukhari  in 
existence. 

On  the  same  title-page  is  also  a  long  note  containing  a 
hst  of  authorities  bearing  on  the  authenticity  of  the  text 
of  Bukhari.  The  note,  which  is  by  a  later  hand,  may  be 
ascribed  to  about  a.d.  1300-1350.  At  the  end  of  this  list 
a  copyist,  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  Mas'ubi,  states  that  he 
compared  the  text  of  this  MS.  with  a  copy  in  the  handwriting 
of  Abu  Waqt  and  with  another  copy  in  the  handwriting  of 
Abu  Dharr,  the  variants  of  which  he  noted  on  the  margins 
of  the  MS.  Abu  Waqt  and  Abu  Dharr  are,  of  course,  two 
of  the  best  transmitters  of  the  text  of  Bukhari. 

The  MS.  has  fairly  broad  mai^ns,  on  which  is  found  a 
comparative  apparatus,  by  a  still  later  hand,  between  the 
text  of  Bukhari  and  that  of  the  SaMk  of  Muslim,  and  that 
of  the  well-known  MuwaUa'  by  Malik  b.  Anas. 

The  importance  of  the  MS.  is  further  emphasized  by  ma^inal 
notes  on  ff.  31  and  36,  dated  744  and  745  respectively,  to 

'  I  supply  the  diacritirol  points  which  ue  completelj'  miMing. 
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the  effect  that  its  text  was  read  in  Alexandria  before  the 
judge  Muhammad  b.  'Uthman  b.  *Umar  Bilblsi. 

A  feature  exhibited  in  the  MS.  is  that  no  other  names  of 
Muslim  saints  or  pious  men,  apart  from  that  of  the  Prophet, 
are  followed  by  the  complimentary  formulae  :  "  May  Gk)d  be 
pleased  with  him,  or  her,"  or  "  May  Gk)d  bless  or  save  him, 
or  her  ",  etc. 

A  much  more  important  feature  is  that  every  section  begins 
with  the  sentence  :    "  Bukhari  has  informed  us,  saying " 

(lA  IiTj^  JU  ^jliJI  l»'j^i-b,    which  would   imply   that  it 

was  not  Bukhari  himself  who  wrote  the  text  of  his  famous 
book,  but  one  of  his  disciples.  One  is  tempted  to  go  farther, 
and  to  state  in  this  connection  that  it  was  not  an  inmiediate 
disciple  of  Bukhari  who  first  committed  it  to  writing,  but  a 
hearer  of  one  of  these  immediate  disciples.  What  renders 
this  hjrpothesis  almost  certain  is  the  fact  that  sometimes  a 
chain  of  two  authorities  separates  Bukhari,  the  author,  from 
the  man  who  first  put  the  book  down  in  writing.  So  the  first 
bob  of  Kitab  az-Zakdt  begins  as  follows :  "  We  have  been 
informed  by  Abu  Zaid  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad,  who  said  that 
Muhammad  b.  Yusuf  told  us,  saying  that  Bukhari  informed 
us  saying :  *  We  have  been  told  by  Abu  'Asim  Dahhak  b. 
Mukhallad,'  "  etc. 

To  my  knowledge  no  other  MS.  of  Bukhari  shows  this 
characteristic,  which  may  throw  much  light  on  the  trans- 
mission of  the  text  of  the  most  important  Islamic  book 
after  the  Qur'dn.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that 
some  historical  notes  placed  at  the  beginning  of  many  MSS. 
of  Bukhari  appear  to  suggest  that  the  text  of  the  Sakih  was 
not  always  identical  in  all  the  ancient  MSS. 

The  discrepancies  which  characterize  the  text  of  the  present 
MS.  as  compared  with  that  found  in  other  MSS.  and  in  the 

JRAS.  APRIL   1936.  10 
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printed  texts  show  themselves  also  in  the  phraseolc^  of 
the  text,  which  sometimes  exhihits  considerable  differences 
of  wording.  I  will  give  below  the  text  of  one  bob  of  Bukhari 
from  the  Kitab  al-Hajj,  as  found  in  the  authoritative  and 
fully  vowelled  edition  printed  in  Cairo  ia  a.h.  1345,  side  hj 
side  with  the  corresponding  bob  as  found  in  our  MS. : — 

Mingana  Arab.  Isl.  226  (fol.  46a}  :— 

^  o*  c-^.  *>.'  ly  ^^■ 

^\  J-,  ^1  J^j  jl  ^  u-l  ^  ^\;  ji^  ^\  j^  ^  ^^ 

r-_,»-j  UJaJli    ^^'i   UJl    CJI   ij^   1j5      |3-  *X.    Jii-i   Ju-J    *j£. 


'  o^  h-j^  <^.  f^^-*  6*  *^  ^.  O^  ^ 


LjjLi-j  <jC;  Jl  W  U  (jL-j  Ut  ^1  J^  ^1  jl  ;i.>  ^y: 
>Ul  1^  1j-j   ^>•  ^1  f'*  Ji-->  (Jk-j  *-J^  hIJI  J-<»  ^^1   'J\ 

ej_^   (J-l    ^LiJ>   1^   jf^U-    L'Aa-    JS    ^UjJI    J^    ^>l   ltoJ»-    JS 
JLC   Mel    ^    '-^O-    7^^'   f'c    J-j    «-U-   ^1   ^_^    ^e^JI   Ji-i 

^  ^Li>  l::,*-k_3.  JU  w._>)  lii'-ka-  Jls  ^^_  l^'J*  J-^  Jl» 

jl^  j_5-0     ^J^   ^1   fic   U-j  *-Lc   ^yi   J-   ^1   J^3.a   A-1 
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Edit.  Cairo,  a.h.  1345  (vol.  ii,  p.  178). 

^  (>•  ^^.  ^j  (>•  V*!^ 

^1  JU  ^1  jj^j  jl  U^  4)1  ^^J  ^  CrJ  d^  d^  >y 

*UkJl  ^j)!  LJUl  iJJI  j^  ^IjlT"  ^  iXl.  Jii-3  JUj  Ut 

••  ••  * 

JL^j    ^JLT-I    LTj^    .^JL*-..    JC^jI    ,5JC^    C>»l^,e^  J!f'    L«J 

Jl  .U  g  jJL-j  U^  4)1  j^  ^1  jl  l4::fi;  4)1  ^j  lti\c  ^ 

C^  <-»!  /^  •^^^-^  tV.  r^*^^  LiTa:*-  kX^  j)I  LiTa^s*-  l5Jj^' 
^1  j.lc  JLii-3  Uj  Uii  4)1  j^  ^1  jl  l^:^  4)1  ^j  Oa*W 

^^  o:W  i>fi  <h!  ^>ft  Sj^c  ^>.  fl^  4>t  j^  l-'ji^-l  ^j 
.1j6^  j^  ^1  ^  J^3  L^j  U^  4)1  J-^  ^1  jl  ^^  4)1 
Ja5^  j^  Uf^  J^  JL>-v».  Sj^  oKi  cUl>  JS  .cC  Jfi.1 

LTj^  .a)j1.  Jl  U^^l  v:>»IS3  '-^v>*  ^-^^  ^  J^^^  '-^ 
Jl^3  o^^  ^^  /•Lufc  ^^  (C^U  L*  JL»  v^Ujll  -u:  ^^^  4)1  -J^ 
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jlTj    *Sl   Jcl   ^    •Ijf'i^    ^1    f^C     i^J    K^    ^\    ^    ^\ 

i-j  *Jfi  ^1  A«»    jJI  Ji-i  «-.!  ^  (iLl*  LTa*-  ,.>jy  L'jka- 

Another  and  equally  important  feature  ezliibited  in  the 
text  of  the  MS.  is  that  the  kit^s  are  not  in  the  same  order 
as  that  found  in  other  MSS.  and  in  the  printed  texts.  So  in 
our  MS.  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Saum  (fol.  266)  precedes 
that  of  Hajj  (fol.  45a),  and  an  earl^  copyist  states  on  fol.  2Gb 
that  the  MS.  in  the  handwriting  of  Abu  Waqt,  with  which . 
he  compared  the  present  one,  had  the  Kitab  al-Hajj  immedi- 
ately after  the  Kilab  az-Zakdl  and  before  the  KUS)  as-Saum. 

The  above  lines  show  without  any  doubt  that  the  text  of 
Bukhari  underwent  many  vicissitudes  before  it  reached  its 
present  standardized  form.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter 
into  details  and  to  elucidate  the  discrepancies  between  the 
old  text  of  Bukhari,  as  exhibited  in  the  MS,  under  considera- 
tion,* and  that  contained  in  the  more  modem  MSS.  and  in 
the  printed  texts,  nor  to  explain  how  and  when  that  text 
was  finally  fixed.  I  only  draw  attention  to  the  above  facts, 
and  leave  the  task  of  accounting  for  them  to  others. 

A.   MiNOANA. 

'  A  complete  set  of  facsimile  reproductionB  of  all  the  folios  of  the  US. 
will  Boon  be  published  in  book  foim. 


REVIEWS    OF   BOORS 

VisvA  Bharati  Quarterly,  May-July,  1935. 

We  offer  a  welcome  to  this  the  first  number  of  a  new  series. 
The  quarterly,  true  to  its  traditions,  devotes  itself  to  art  and 
literature  with  breadth  of  mind  and  general  fairness  of  out- 
look. This  number  contains  in  its  132  pages  twenty  articles 
and  twelve  illustrations.  One  of  the  illustrations  is  an  auto- 
graphed poem  in  facsimile  by  Babindranath  Tagore,  the 
revered  founder  of  the  magazine. 

There  are  reviews  of  five  books  ;  the  most  important  review 
is  that  of  the  "  Rise  and  Fulfilment  of  British  Power  in 
India'',  by  Edward  Thompson  and  G.  T.  Garrett.  This 
review  should  be  compared  with  Professor  Dodwell's  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Oriental  Studies,  vol.  viii,  part  i, 
p.  264. 

We  may  hope  that  the  future  of  this  quarterly  in  its  new 
series  will  be  even  more  prosperous  than  its  past  and  that 
it  will  continue  to  promote  successfully  the  disinterested 
pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  creation  or  contemplation  of 
beauty. 

T.  Grahame  Bailey. 


The  Assyrian  Laws.  By  G.  R.  Driver,  M.A.,  and  John 
C.  Miles,  Kt.,  M.A.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1935. 
35s.  net. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  now  to  describe  the  material  of  which 
this  book  should  be,  for  many  years  to  come,  the  definitive 
edition,  for  the  tablets  and  fragments  inscribed  with  laws, 
discovered  in  the  excavations  at  Ashur,  and  first  published 
in  1920,  have  taken  their  place  in  the  interest  of  all  students 
of  antiquity  as  second  in  importance  only  to  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi,  revealed  some  twenty  years  earlier,  and  this 
inferiority  is  due  only  to  the  accident  that  the  code,  being 
mostly  preserved,  covers  a  much  wider  variety  of  topics  than 
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the  AssyriaD  laws,  of  which  only  two  consideTable  extracts 
and  a  few  small  fragments  have  as  yet  been  fonnd. 

The  plan  of  this  edition,  as  indicated  by  the  names  and 
qualifications  of  the  authors,  is  to  give  a  full  tranacription 
and  translation  of  all  the  laws  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent 
philological  knowledge,  and,  based  upon  this,  an  interpretation 
of  their  meaning  as  disclosed  by  a  critical  study  of  the  text, 
illustrated  by  the  comparison  of  ancient,  classical,  and  even 
modem  legislation.  To  these  principal  sections,  the  Utter  of 
which  rather  suq)risingly  precedes  the  former  in  the  order  of 
the  book,  are  added  a  bibliography,  a  glossary  of  Assyrian 
wordfl,  and  an  index  of  subjects  and  terms,  all  of  them  invalu- 
able aids  to  finding  what  is  wanted  among  a  great  wealth  of 
discussions. 

A  translator  of  the  Assyrian  laws  to-day  finds  his  principal 
task  in  criticism,  for  the  bibliography  reveals  that  he  has  by 
now  nearly  half  a  score  of  predecessors  whose  labours,  differing 
indeed  in  scope  and  originality,  have  at  any  rate  yielded  nearly 
all  the  possible  interpretations  of  the  text,  about  which,  in 
its  broader  lines,  there  ia  in  fact  little  room  for  disagreement, 
for  the  number  of  words  of  really  doubtful  meaning  is  quite 
small,  as  the  glossary  shows,  and  would  be  little  increased 
even  by  the  inclusion  of  a  few  others  which  are  not  perhaps 
as  certain  as  generally  believed.  Consequently  Mr.  Driver's 
notes  are  much  occupied  in  exhibiting  his  reasons  for  choice 
between  slightly  divergent  renderings  already  published, 
a  process  in  which  it  is  gratifying  to  see  how  often  he  is  led 
to  prefer  the  earliest  version  of  all,  that  of  Father  Scheil, 
already  illustrious  for  his  editio  princeps  of  Hammurabi's 
Code,  The  choice  is  very  properly  based  upon  consideration 
of  what  makes  the  best  sense  aa  law,  but  Mr,  Driver  is  generally 
capable  of  showing  that  what  is  good  sense  is  good  philology, 
a  concon.1  grounded  indeed  in  nature,  but  not  always  achieved, 
in  the  study.  In  his  transliteration  a  careful  variety  of  type 
indioitos  the  degree  of  certainty  with  which  signs  can  be 
road,  and  the  extent  of  restorations.     Exactitude  possibly 
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demands  that  the  "  ideograms ''  shall  be  printed  in  capitals, 
but  as  these  do  not  transcend  the  common  usage  of  the  writing, 
it  may  be  thought  that  such  apparent  oddities  as  Sa-a  SA^-ia 
or  LU  lu  DUMU  LU  u  lu  DUMU.  SAL  LU  are  scarcely 
justified  by  this  punctilio.  In  one  instance  {Old  Assyr.  Law, 
Tablet  II,  Rev.  1)  the  capitals  KU-AZAG  are  not  justified 
in  themselves,  for  the  text  reads  kii'ki,  which  surely  denotes 
a  phonetic  reading  of  the  ordinary  "  ideogram  '*  for  gold. 
On  p.  xxiv  of  the  preliminary  matter,  in  the  note  to  p.  503 
is  found  a  strange  translation  of  a  passage  involving  the  verb 
zamahu.  How  this  is  obtained  appears  from  a  note  on  p.  501, 
§  8,  but  it  is  more  natural  to  translate  "  he  incorporated  it 
with  the  6  homers  of  his  land  " .  It  seems  a  dubious  advantage 
to  render  consistently  the  indefinite  third  person  plural  as 
a  passive.  It  is  done  intentionally,  and  a  full  discussion  of 
this  usage  is  to  be  found  on  p.  352  ff.,  but  the  discussion  itself 
brings  out  the  possible  implications  of  this  formula,  and  it 
seems  a  pity  to  obscure  it  by  a  non-literal  translation.  Finally, 
why  is  }iub$u  specifically  a  "  sapper  "  ?  The  passages  quoted 
all  seem  to  indicate  merely  a  common  soldier. 

Of  the  Legal  Conmientary,  mainly  due  to  Sir  John  Miles, 
which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  book  it  is  hard  to  write  in 
a  review,  for  any  consideration  of  any  of  the  numerous  questions 
which  he  discusses  would  require  the  same  kind  of  patient 
and  acute  argumentation  which  he  uses  so  lucidly,  and  for  this 
there  is  not  space  here ;  nor  indeed  could  I  venture  to  claim 
any  competence  to  follow  him  upon  his  own  ground.  Since, 
however,  the  genesis  of  his  interest  in  these  documents  seems 
to  have  been  a  desire  to  re-examine  the  theory  of  Koschaker 
that  they  are  not  laws,  but  the  compilation  of  a  jurist,  and 
contain  many  additions  and  explanations,  one  may  be  allowed 
the  opinion  that  his  criticism  of  this  theory  is  effective,  not 
only  for  the  reasons  which  he  gives,  but  from  consideration 
both  of  the  improbability  of  the  theory  in  itself,  and  of  the 
practice  in  other  branches  of  Babylonian  literature,  where 
scribes  were  accustomed  to  make  ad  hoc  excerpts  for  purposes 
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which  were  plain  to  them,  but  catmot  be  expected  always  to 
be  intelligible  to  us.  Thus  if  Tablet  A  is  concerned  to  set 
forth  "  the  laws  which  affect  women  and  chiefly  mamed 
women  "  we  are  £ree  to  speculate  upon  the  motive  of  this 
proceeding,  but  not  to  be  perplexed  at  such  a  thing  having 
been  done  at  all,  noi  to  doubt  for  this  reason  the  int^^ty  oi 
character  of  the  excerpts  themselves. 

Marriage  customs  are  the  subject  of  a  long  and  acute 
examination,  generally  critical  of  the  opinions  chiefly  spon- 
sored by  Koschaker.  In  regard  to  one  question,  whether  there 
were  two  forms  of  marriage  in  which  the  wife  lived  in  her 
husband's  or  her  father's  house  respectively,  there  might  seem 
room  for  doubt  whether  this  conception  is  successfully  replaced 
by  the  theory  of  "inchoate"  marriage  in  the  latter  case. 
Sir  John  Miles  perhaps  makes  too  light  of  the  argument  that 
such  a  wife  may  have  children  ;  it  might  be  added  &om  §38 
that  she  can  be  divorced,  a  point  which  he  does  not  apply  to 
the  general  question  when  he  discusses  this  paragraph  (p.  192). 
Aa  concerns  the  lerhtUu,  however,  he  very  effectively  discredits 
the  idea  that  this  should  be  regarded  as  pr^ium  pudiciiiae. 
A  hint  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  terhatu  was  held  to  be 
accepted  may  possibly  be  found  in  a  tablet  from  Anap^a 
{R.A.,  xxiii,  p.  119,  no.  42).  It  appears  elsewhere  that 
40  SU  was  the  conventional  amount  of  this  sum,  but  in  this 
document  only  10  are  accepted  by  the  girl's  father,  who 
gives  the  remaining  30  to  the  bride  herself  "  because  Eisi 
(another  woman)  has  brought  her  up  ".  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  father's  arrangement  with  Etdi,  it  might  appear  itom 
this  that  the  terhatu  was  considered  mainly  as  payment  for 
the  expense  of  rearing  a  daughter  and  thus  ultimately  providing 
a  wife  for  the  son-in-law  ("  female  children  are  a  burden 
of  small  joy  in  a  poor  Moslem  family  ;  for  whom  the  father 
shall  at  last  receive  but  a  slender  bride-money,  when  tbey 
are  divided  from  his  household  "). 

A  subject  respecting  which  some  difficulty  may  be  felt  in 
sharing  the  author's  opinion  is  that  of  the  alleged  social 
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classes,  which  are  regarded  by  him  as  respectively  the  mar 
amli,  the  "  Assyrian ",  and  the  slave.  In  contrast  with 
Hammurabi'8  Code  it  must  be  granted  that  these  distinctions, 
if  they  existed  in  this  form,  are  alluded  to  with  an  obscurity 
very  inappropriate  to  so  essential  an  element  in  the  polity. 
Further,  there  is  certainly  at  first  sight  much  objection  to 
allowing  that  one  called  *'  an  Assyrian  "  could  be  a  person  of 
inferior  status,  since  his  designation  would  naturally  be 
deemed  analogous  to  that  of  the  civis  Romanus,  and  such 
a  status  would  be  conceivable  only  under  foreign  rule,  which 
certainly  did  not  prevail  in  Assyria  at  that  time.  In  the  two 
principal  laws  which  are  discussed  in  this  connection  (see 
p.  284  ff.)  it  would,  I  think,  be  possible  to  see  a  confirmation 
of  the  natural  idea  that  the  Assyrian  is,  in  fact,  of  the  fully- 
privileged  class.  In  A,  §  44,  the  "  Assyrian  '*  has  been  kept 
hitherto  as  a  pledge,  but,  in  the  case  envisaged,  he  **  has  been 
taken",  that  is,  he  has  become  the  full  property  of  the 
creditor,  who  has  failed  to  obtain  repayment  of  his  loan. 
The  creditor  may  then  inflict  upon  him  indignities  from  which 
an  **  Assyrian  "  in  his  free  condition  is  imderstood  to  be 
exempt.  In  C,  §  3,  the  text  is  uncertain,  but,  accepting  the 
proposed  restoration,  the  position  seems  to  be  just  the  same. 
A  free  man  under  pledge  for  debt  cannot  be  sold  abroad, 
but  if  an  "  Assyrian  "  has  been  "  taken  "  in  default  of  repay- 
ment, even  he,  a  dvis,  can  be  sold  into  foreign  slavery. 

A  546.  C.  J.  GaDD. 


Elements  of  Buddhist  Iconography.  By  Ananda  K. 
CooMARASWAMY.  12  X  8^,  pp.  iv  +  95,  pis.  15,  figs.  9. 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Harvard  University  Press.  London  : 
H.  Milford,  Oxford  University  Press,  1935.     15*. 

The  unpretentious  title  of  this  work  hardly  suffices  to 
indicate  its  wide  scope.  It  deals  not  so  much  with  icono- 
graphy itself  as  with  a  certain  interpretation  of  four  Buddhist 
symbols,  the  Tree,  the  Thunderbolt,  the  Lotus,  and  the  Wheel, 
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and  it  is  Further  admitted  that  there  ia  nothing  specifically  . 
Buddhist  about  them.  "  If  any  particular  stress  seems  to 
be  laid  on  Buddhism,  this  is  strictly  speaking  an  accident." 
The  symbols  are  of  Vedic  origin.  Does  this  mean  that  they 
have  the  same  meaning  for  Buddhism  }  It  does,  for  "  every 
traditional  symbol  necessarily  carries  with  it  its  original 
values",  and  Buddha  ia  an  incarnation  of  the  Vedic  Agni. 
If  he  appears  as  a  man  it  ia  because  he  has  become  humanized, 
and  the  other  symbols  typify  the  ultimate  conceptions  of 
ontology  and  metaphysics. 

The  Tree  is  the  Tree  of  Life,  the  World  Tree,  and  it  comes 
to  represent  the  Buddha.  He  is  shown  as  a  fiery  pillar,  and 
as  such  is  the  survival  of  a  purely  Vedic  formula  in  which 
Agni  is  represented  as  the  Axis  of  the  Universe,  extending 
as  a  pillar  between  Earth  and  Heaven.  The  World  Tree 
is  also  the  procession  of  incessant  life,  an  exteriorization  of  the 
Will  to  Life,  and  has  to  be  cut  down.  Here  appears  a  con- 
tradiction, but  it  is  easily  solved.  "  The  conflict  is  precisely 
between  those  principles  which  are  represented  by  Mara  and 
Buddha  ;  who,  however,  opposite  in  nature  are  one  in  essence, 
and  therefore  at  one  beyond  experience  where  '  all  principles 
are  same '." 

The  Iriiula  in  Buddhism  is  commonly  understood  to  denote 
the  jewel -trinity.  Senart  regarded  it  as  a  fire-symbol,  but 
this  would  not  conflict  with  ita  Saiva  association,  for  when 
doubled,  as  the  author  shows,  it  forms  a  vajra,  the  weapon 
with  which  Indra  slew  Vrtra.  Here  it  is  not  easy  to  follow 
the  steps  of  the  argument,  but  we  learn  that  in  the 
Buddha  legend  the  Vedic  aspect  of  Ahi- Vrtra  b  represented 
(1)  in  the  Maia-dharsana  and  (2)  in  the  Buddha's  defeat  of 
the  serpent  on  the  occasion  of  the  jatilas. 

The  symbolism  of  the  Lotus  is  compUcated,  but  we  find 
that  in  the  actual  iconography  it  represents  the  ground  or 
substance  of  existence,  both  that  whereon  and  that  wherein 
existence  ia  established  firmly  amid  the  sea  of  possibility. 
In  its  earliest  form  it  is  most  conspicuously  connected  with 
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Sri-Laksmi,  who  is  essentially  Aditi,  Prakrti,  Maya,  Apsaras, 
Urvaii,  theWaters,  all  the  possibilities  of  existence  substantially 
and  maternally  personified.  In  the  Buddhist  lotus  Foucher 
would  see  Buddha  nativities  represented.  But  the  author 
will  only  admit  that  they  are  "  virtually  Buddha  nativities, 
inasmuch  as  they  represent  Her  who  is  the  Mother  of  all 
Existence,  and  so  pre-eminently  the  Buddha,  when  he  is 
considered  not  as  the  man  Siddhartha,  but  as  Universal  Man  ". 

But  Buddha  appears  not  only  as  a  form  of  Agni  and  as  the 
World  Tree.  The  Buddhas  are  represented  also  as  Word- 
wheel  and  World-wheel  or  Wheel  of  the  Law  or  Norm. 
Primarily  the  Wheel  is  the  Revolution  of  the  Year.  In  the 
sense  that  Time  is  the  Sun  it  represents  the  Sun,  but  more 
exactly  the  movement  of  the  Sun.  However,  the  content  of 
the  wheel  symbolism  is  extraordinarily  rich.  It  is  not  only 
the  Dharmacakra,  the  wheel  of  the  Cakravartin,  and  the 
chariot  of  the  Sun,  but  analogically  the  indefinite  totality  of 
all  possible  conditions,  the  entire  samsdra. 

The  second  part  discusses  the  place  of  the  Lotus-throne. 
This  is  evidently  (in  spite  of  Mount  Meru)  at  the  hub  of  the 
wheel,  the  navel  of  the  world,  and  finally  Buddha  is  the  Axis 
of  the  Universe,  **  who  surely  takes  the  forms  imagined  by 
his  worshippers,  for  all  convenient  means  are  at  his  command. 
He,  Tathagata,  Agni  Vai^vanara,  Brahma-Prajapati,  Christ, 
or  idea  of  Muhanmiad,  is  one  and  the  same,  his  throne  is 
single." 

The  comparative  mjrthologists  have  dealt  with  the  Buddha 
legend  before,  but  they  are  probably  all  dead  by  now.  There 
is  thus  reason  for  a  more  comprehensive  and  quite  independent 
theory.  It  comes  into  a  field,  however,  already  occupied  by 
very  different  theories,  and  what  the  linguists,  the  religionists, 
and  the  historians  will  make  of  it  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
whole  work  and  the  numerous  plates  are  most  beautifully 
produced.  The  plates  alone  are  enough  to  set  the  icono- 
graphists  problems  that  have  never  before  been  pointed  out. 
A  481.  E.  J-  Thomas. 
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Ex^OESE     MlDRASIQUB     DES      FrOPH^XS      MBSSUKIQUES. 

By  Jean  Joseph  Brierrb.     13  X  10,  pp.  217.    FartB: 

Paul  Geuthner,  1935.  80  h. 
The  first  part  of  this  compilation  gives  a  brief  account  of 
the  Midrasbic  works  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken,  and 
summarizes  the  Messianic  doctrines  contained  therein.  The 
Hebrew  passages  which  follow  are  accompanied  by  a  trans- 
lation into  French,  with  footnotes  on  the  sources  and  parallel 
passages  in  other  Rabbinic  literature.  The  indices  are  very 
full  and  drawn  up  with  care.  The  author  might  profitably 
have  extended  his  researches  beyond  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
Fesil^ta  Zutrata,  and  beyond  the  Book  of  OenesiB  in  the 
MidraS  Haggadol  (see,  however,  his  remark  on  p.  29).  The 
work  of  English  scholars  receives  no  attention ;  and  reference 
might  well  have  been  made  to  Friedlander's  translation  of 
Pirke  R.  Eli'ezer,  Levertoff's  of  SifW,  and  to  those  portions 
of  the  YalkutSim'oni  which  have  already  appeared  in  English. 
The  student  may  cover  these  omissions  by  referring  to  the 
lists,  brought  up  to  date,  in  the  recent  editions  of  the  works 
of  Strack  and  Miclziner  on  Talmudic  and  Midrashic  literature. 
Our  author's  work  is  one  of  a  series  and  further  studies  on 
Messianic  interpretations  in  the  Targuma,  Apocrypha,  and 
Kabbala  are  announced. 
A.  477.  A.  W.  Greenup. 


Reallexikon  der  AssYBiOLOQiE.  Vol.  II,  Parts  1-3.  Edited 

by  E.  Ebelino  and  B.  Mbissner.    10^  x  7,  pp.  1-240. 

Berlin  and  Leipzig :    W.  de  Gruyter  and  Co.,  1933-5. 

20  Mka. 

The  rapidly  increasing  number  of  books  and  articles  on 

Assyriology  makes  the  appearance  of  every  new  part  of  this 

encyclopedia  very  welcome  to  the  busy  scholar.    Considering 

the  paramount  importance  of  the  work  it  seems  a  pity  that 
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its  publication  could  not  be  speeded  up,  perhaps  by  enlisting 
the  services  of  a  larger  number  of  contributors.  The  first 
part  was  published  in  1928,  and  other  eight  parts  have  since 
appeared  at  the  rate  of  one  a  year. 

The  articles  in  the  second  volume,  which  is  still  incomplete, 
cover  items  Ber-  to  Dun-  and  include  geographical  notices  of 
more  than  200  place-names  compoimded  with  Bit-,  Among 
the  longer  articles  are  Berossos,  Belt,  Bier  u.  Bierbereitung, 
Brief Cy  ChemiCy  China  u.  BabyUmien,  Dagan,  Ddmoneriy  Daniel, 
Ddrejawd^  (=  Darius),  Darlehen,  Diadem  u.  Krone,  Diebstahl, 
Dienstvertrag,  DiXbat,  and  Drachen  u.  Drachenkampf.  The 
longest  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  is  Ungnad's  on 
Daterdisten.  The  work  is  not  merely  a  compilation  of 
existing  material,  but  many  articles,  such  as  Ebeling's  on 
Damonen,  contain  valuable  original  discussions.  The 
documentation  is  full,  with  excellent  bibliographies  of  the 
more  recent  literature.  It  is  perhaps  worth  pointing  out  that 
on  pp.  107  and  113  the  title  of  Thompson's  book,  T?ie  Devils 
and  Evil  Spirits  of  Babylonia,  is  incorrectly  given ;  on  p.  1146 
**  Ninive  Gallery  "  should  be  "  Nineveh  Gallery  "  ;  on  p.  1046 
**  Prims  "  is  a  misprint  for  "  Prisms  ".  Citations  of  books  are 
not  always  uniform,  e.g.  Bez  Catal.  (p.  36a)  but  **  Bezold 
Cat:'  (p.  38a)  and  "  Bezold  CcU.  Kuy.  Colir  (p.  2006).  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  an  up-to-date  list  of  abbreviations  will  be 
furnished  to  the  public  from  time  to  time  and  will  be 
scrupulously  used  by  contributors.  The  Reallexikon  is  an 
invaluable  reference-work  for  libraries  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  serious  student  of  the  Near  East. 
792.  A.  270.  Cecil  J.  Mullo  Weir. 
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Chroniqub  du  BfeoNE   DE  Men^uk   II,   Boi  DBS  Rots 

d'Ethiopie.      Par    Guebre    Sellasi^.      Traduite    de 

Tainharique  par  Tefa  Sellasi£.     Publi^e  et  annot^ 

par  Maurice  de  Coppet.    Tome  II.    11  x  7J,  pp.  viii 

+  389-796,  pis.  31,  figs.  43,  photos  1.  Paris :  Maisooneuve 

Frires,  1931. 

An  account  of  the  first  part  of  this  work  was  given  in  the 

Journal  for  1932,  p.  415.    The  death  of  M.  de  Coppet  took 

place  in  September,  1930,  the  year  of  the  publication  of  the 

first  part,  and  a  brief  memoir  of  hifn  is  prefixed  to  the 

final  volume  by  the  well-known  statesman  and  Orientalist, 

M.  Gabriel  Ferrand.   From  this  it  appears  that  M.  de  Coppet 

was  a  most  energetic  and  able   diplomatbt   and,   besides, 

a  linguist  of  extraordinary  attainments,  which  indeed  might 

be  inferred  from  his  commentary  on  this  chronicle.    There  is 

one  sentence  in  this  memoir  which  may  be  quoted  as  calculated 

to  justify  scepticism  about  the  value  of  internal  evidence  : — 

Fits    de    fosleur,    fonci^Temenl    prolestant    lui-meme,    il 

introduit  les  Lazaristes  dans  la  cafitale  de  I'Abyssinie. 

The  Lazarist  Coulbeaux,  in  his  History  of  Abyssinia  (1929), 

speaks  with  great  bitterness  about  Protestants  ;    one  would 

not  have  suspected  that  his  Society  had  received  so  great 

a  favour  from  one. 

De  Coppet's  concluding  volume  displays  the  same  thorough- 
ness as  the  previous  one.  The  narrative  is  of  great  interest 
as  it  records  the  victory  of  the  Abyssinians  over  the  Italians 
at  Adoua,  Menelik's  various  reforms,  buildings,  dealings  with 
rebels,  appointments  of  governors.  The  volume  starta  with 
the  organization  of  the  Abyssinian  army,  and  the  translation 
ends  with  Menelik's  proclamation  of  a  successor,  when  his 
health  no  longer  permitted  him  to  direct  affairs.  In  one  of  the 
Appendixes  de  Coppet  continues  the  history  from  1909  to 
1916,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  French  writer's  sober 
and  business-like  style  furnishes  a  far  clearer  view  of  the  course 
of  events  than  the  official  chronicle  of  the  Abyssinian  priest. 
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Menelik's  choice  of  a  successor  proved  unfortunate,  as  the  lad 
whom  he  had  proclaimed,  when  old  enough  to  dispense  with 
a  regency,  showed  signs  of  embracing  Islam  and  making 
that  the  official  religion,  procedure  which  resulted  in  his 
dethronement. 

There  are  several  other  appendixes  on  the  coinage, 
chronology,  antiquities,  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  of 
Abyssinia,  an  ample  bibliography,  and  an  elaborate  index 
(this  last  the  work  of  Mdlle  Colette  Reni^).  Students  of 
Abyssinian  history  will  find  this  work  indispensable. 
669.  D.  S.  Margoliouth. 


Hindu  Mysticism  according  to  the  Upanisads.  By 
Mahendranath  Sircar.  8|  x  6.  pp.  viii  +  344. 
London  :   Kegan  Paul,  1934.     15s.  net. 

The  author  of  this  book,  who  holds  a  chair  of  philosophy 
in  Calcutta  University,  is  well  known  for  his  studies  in  Hindu 
Mysticism.  The  Upanisads,  as  he  t.ells  us,  are  a  perennial 
source  of  philosophical  wisdom  and  mystical  inspiration, 
but  to  Vedantic  teachers  truth  is  rather  to  be  received  than 
thought  about.  Therefore,  the  Upanisads  do  not  present  any 
logical  system,  but  rather  a  series  of  intuitions  and  revelations 
which  result  in  inspiration,  and  this  Divine  inspiration,  they 
teach,  is  possible  everywhere  and  to  every  soul.  It  is  the 
cosmic  spirit  (Purusa),  which  is  the  source  of  inspiration  from 
without  and  within.  The  path  of  spiritual  emancipation  to 
which  the  Upanisads  point  leads  to  final  release  :  in  **  life's 
silence ''  the  soul  finds  its  identity  with  the  transcendent, 
by  which  alone  it  can  be  set  free.  This  is  the  goal  of  all 
mysticism,  which  teaches  the  unity  of  existence,  and  aims  at 
the  realization  by  the  human  soul  of  its  identity  with  the 
Divine. 

The  author  shows  how  the  Upanisads  teach  of  Reality  as 
Absolute  and  as  manifest,  Brahman-in-itself  and  Brahman- 
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ia-relation.  Both  Islamic  and  Christiaa  mystidsm  have 
taught  the  same.  "  When  the  Essence  is  independent  of 
us  all,"  said  Ibn  al-'Aiabi,  "  it  is  named  Absolate  Onenees 
and  when  It  manifests  Itself  in  attributes  and  names,  It 
becomes  Oneness  in  multiplicity."  "  God  works,"  said  the 
Christian  Eckhart,  "  so  doth  not  the  Godhead."  TheAbsoIute 
can  be  described  only  by  negatives,  Nai,  Neti,  because 
Brahman-in -itself  is  beyond  relation,  inconceivable,  and 
inefiable,  and,  therefore,  beyond  the  leach  of  homan  tiiought 
and  language.  But  the  Beat  permeates  all  things,  it  is  both 
transcendent  and  imminent — there  is  a  metaphysical  system  of 
existence,  and  also  a  psychical  and  concrete  system ;  the  mystic 
with  his  bodily  senses  regards  the  phenomenal  world,  but 
pierces  through  its  -veils  to  the  ReaUty  underlying  them. 
"  Brahman  is  your  soul,"  said  Yajnavalkya,  "  and  it  is  in  all 
things."  The  individual  self  is  one  with  the  Universal  Self, 
Atman  is  identical  with  Brahman.  The  Upanisadic  mysticism, 
therefore,  finds  no  distinction  between  the  Cosmic  Being 
without,  and  the  vivifying  Self  within,  and  the  only  real 
freedom  ia  the  consciousness  of  this  identity  with  the 
Absolute.  "  Spirituality  lies  in  the  cognition  of  the 
Truth." 

The  realization  of  an  original  identity  with  the  original 
Reality  comes  gradually,  as  the  result  of  mystical  intuition, 
to  the  mystic  hving  a  life  of  illuminated  understanding  and 
enlightened  adaptation,  an  understanding  which  grows  and 
cannot  be  satisfied  until  it  finds  rest  in  the  Truth,  and  so 
Brahman  is  realized  under  various  aspects,  as  Sustainei,  as 
Creative  Will,  as  Gnosis,  as  the  Word,  but  underlying  all  is  t^e 
Truth,  made  known  to  the  soul  which  sets  itself  free  from 
realistic  instincts  and  habits,  and  this  means  the  rejection 
of  the  path  of  darkness,  the  gratification  of  the  natural  man, 
and  the  choice  of  the  path  of  light,  which  leads  to  wisdom  and 
freedom,  freedom  from  all  that  is  unreal,  including  the  illusion 
of  time.  "  When  the  heart  becomes  free  from  all  clinging 
to  desires,  then  the  mortal  becomes  immortal  and  attains 
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Brahman.  When  the  heart-knots  are  all  sundered,  then  the 
man  attains  immortality."  ^ 

The  author  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  symbolism  employed 
in  the  Upanisad  texts  and  shows  how  natural  forces  are  used 
as  symbols  to  inspire  an  animated  vision  of  nature,  but  this 
gives  place  to  the  idealistic  vision  of  nature,  and  at  this 
point  symbolism  gives  way  to  spiritual  perfection.  The 
symbol  Om  has  a  deeper  significance,  representing  the  cosmic 
harmony  itself,  that  spiritual  rhythm  transforming  all  things, 
which  leads  to  discrimination  between  the  material  and  the 
spiritual  and  to  the  gradual  spiritualization  of  the  mind  and 
senses,  and  this  symbol  is  the  path  and  the  end  alike, ''  Meditate 
upon  Om  as  Atman.'^ 

As  he  approaches  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  quest,  the  author 
deals  with  the  paths  of  contemplation  and  silence,  and  the 
four  stages  of  life,  of  which  the  contemplative  life  is  the  third, 
and  realization  the  fourth  and  last.  He  who  has  reached  the 
last  is  the  wise  man,  the  emancipated,  who  attains  to  Moksa, 
release,  when  "  the  fulness  of  life  dawns  suddenly  upon  the 
receptive  soul.  It  can  come  to  that  one  alone  who  has  the 
proper  attitude  and  this  attitude  is  nothing  but  a  silent  watch 
of  the  soul.  .  .  .  This  watchful  silence  makes  it  responsive  to 
the  currents  of  life,  revealing  its  Divine  orientation.  .  .  . 
The  seeker  is  reborn  "  (p.  322).  In  the  last  stage  spirituality 
dispenses  with  all  relativities  of  ethics,  knowledge,  and  experi- 
ence, and  gives  that  transcendent  freedom  which  is  the  silence 
permanently  residing  in  the  heart  of  being.  Moksa,  then,  is 
the  state  of  being  which  is  beyond  all  real  or  ideal  creative 
projections ;  it  is  release  from  the  sense  of  relativity  in  all 
its  forms,  ethical,  spiritual,  or  creative  ;  it  is  the  attainment 
of  Truth,  in  its  unicity,  the  identification  of  the  Self  with 
the  Absolute  Reality. 

^  Cf.  the  ^ufi  mystic  Jonayd,  "  Perishability  is  ended  and  subsistence 
is  made  perfect.  Weariness  and  care  cease,  the  elements  perish,  and  there 
remains  what  will  not  cease,  as  time  that  is  timeless  ceases  not.'*  This 
is  the  **  eternal  present  '*  of  the  Upani9ads,  the  perfect  freedom  of  attain- 
ment. 

JRAS.  APRIL  1936.  20 
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ThiB  is  a  thought-provoking  book,  and  will  be  found  of 
great  interest  and  value  to  all  students  of  mysticism  and  of 
Hindu  liteiatuie.  The  nature  of  the  subject  involves  a  style 
which  does  not  make  for  easy  leadii^,  but  it  will  lepay  careful 
study,  and  Professor  Mahendranath  Sircar  has  laid  all  who 
are  interested  in  Hindu  philosophy,  whether  in  the  East  or  in 
the  West,  under  a  deep  obligation  to  him  for  this  scholarly 
book.  It  is  well  produced  and  very  fully  indexed. 
A.  269.  UaBGARBT  SUITH. 


Heft  Peiebr.    Ein  romautisches  Epos  des  Ni^mi  Gen^'i. 

Edited   by   H.    Ritter  and    J.    Rypka.      Monografie 

Aichivn  Orientalnino,  Vol.  III.  Ceskoslovensky  Ustav 

Orientahiino    v   Ptaze.      10  X  7,     pp.    xi  +  303  +  43. 

Prague,  1934. 

Febead   und   ScHiitm.      Die   liteiaische   Geschichte  eines 

Pepischen    Sagenstoffes.        By    Herbert    W.    Duda. 

Monografie  Archivu  Orientalnino,  Vol.  II.  Ceskoslovensky 

Ustav  Orientalni  v  Praze.       10  x  7,  pp.  viii  +  215. 

Paris :  P.  Geuthner,  1923.    Kc.  120. 

The  series  of  publications  issued  from  the  Czechoslovak 

Orieutal     Institute,     Prague,     under    the     editorship     of 

Professor  Rypka,  is  rendering  a  valuable  service  to  students 

of  Persian  literature  who  know  only  too  well  how  greatly 

they  are  hampered  by  the  want  of  trustworthy  texts.  Besides 

the   volumes   already  published,   a   critical    edition   of  the 

Zafamdma  of  Ni^dmu'ddin  Shimi,  with  a  commentary  by 

Professor  Felix  Tauer,  is  in  the  press.    The  series  has  made 

an  admirable  start ;   we  may  hope  that  subsequent  volumes 

will  maintain  the  high  standard  set  by  those  which  are  the 

subject  of  the  present  notice. 

In  Persian  romance  the  Kkamsa  occupies  the  position  of 
the  Shdktidma  in  epic  and  the  Matknawi  in  mysticism  ;  and 
among  the  five  poems  contained  in  it  the  Haft  Paykar,  which 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Wilson,  is 
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generally  considered  to  be  the  masterpiece.  This  edition 
provides — ^what  cannot  be  found  in  the  Oriental  lithographs — 
a  carefully  established  text  that  does  justice  to  the  delicacy 
and  fineness  of  the  poet's  art.  How  far  it  reproduces  the 
original  may  be  questioned,  but  the  same  doubt  exists  in 
connection  with  many  classics  of  Persian  poetry  which  have 
been  freely  handled  by  irresponsible  and  ingenious  copyists. 
It  is  seldom  easy  and  frequently  impossible  to  distinguish 
these  "  improvements "  from  the  genuine  readings,  unless 
MS.  evidence  be  decisive,  which  in  most  cases  it  is  not.  The 
oldest  surviving  MSS.  of  the  Khamsa,  written  160-200  years 
after  the  death  of  the  poet,  vary  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
editors,  having  divided  the  best  of  them  into  two  groups, 
were  probably  justified  in  admitting  the  principle  of  aesthetic 
selection  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  text.  In  a  previous  study 
of  Nizdmi's  style  and  diction  Dr.  Ritter  showed  how  well 
able  he  is  to  appreciate  the  subtle  points  which  critics  using 
this  method  have  to  weigh.  For  the  chief  part,  of  course, 
the  results  fall  short  of  certainty,  but  they  are  very  interesting 
and  instructive,  and  fully  repay  the  labour  spent  in  obtaining 
them.  Since  all  variants  worth  considering  are  recorded,  the 
reader  can  form  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  merit  of  the 
preferred  in  comparison  with  the  rejected  alternatives. 
Personally  I  find  little  occasion  to  disagree  with  the  editors, 
who  have  done  their  work  in  an  exemplary  manner.  The 
printing  also  is  excellent. 

The  story  of  Khusraw  Parwiz  and  his  favourite  wife  as 
told  by  Nizdmi  and  other  poets  always  includes  the  tragic 
episode  of  Farhdd  and  Shirin,  which  often  in  later  times  was 
detached  from  its  environment  and  became  an  independent 
theme.  That  the  march  of  events  in  modem  Persia  has  not 
destroyed  its  popularity  is  curiously  shown  by  its 
dramatization  in  the  form  of  a  film-libretto  {SMh-i  Irdn  u 
Bdnu-yi  Arman,  by  Dhabih  Bihruz,  formerly  Lecturer  in 
Persian  at  Cambridge).  In  the  work  under  notice  Dr.  Herbert 
Duda  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  history  and 
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literary  development  of  the  legend.  His  monograph  is  a  mine 
of  information  on  a  fascinating  subject,  but  here  I  can  only 
summarize  the  contents  very  briefly :  early  references  to 
Farh4d,  etc.  (pp.  3-12) ;  abstract  of  Nizdmi's  Ehisraw  u 
SMrin  {pp.  13-34,  65-76) ;  Qerman  translation  of  the 
passage  concerning  Farhid  (pp.  35-65) ;  treatment  of  the 
theme  by  Ni^mi  and  his  successors,  Ehosraw  of  Delhi, 
'Arifi,  'Im&du'ddin  Faqih,  Sultan  Husayn  Bayqari,  H&tifi, 
HiUli,  Wahshf,  'Urfi  of  Shiriz,  and  others  (pp.  77-120) ; 
the  above-mentioned  "  film  "  by  BihrHiz  (pp.  121-6) ;  Persian 
text  of  the  Farhid  episode  in  Nizimi,  607  verses,  with  an 
account  of  the  MSS.  on  which  the  text  is  founded  (pp.  131-179); 
description  of  107  manuscripts  of  Stambul  and  its  vicinity 
containing  versions  of  "  Farhid  and  Shfrin  "  by  TariooB  poets 
(pp.  180-213). 
A.3S0.A.S1.  R.   A.   NlCHOiaON. 


India's  Social  Hbritaoe.   By  L.  S.  8.  O'Mallby.    7|  x  B, 
pp.  194.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1934.  5s. 

In  the  first  four  chapters  of  this  book  the  author  gives  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  effects  of  caste  and  tribal  customs  and 
restrictions  on  the  life  of  the  Indian  people.  He  then  explains 
the  village  community,  the  family,  marriage  customs  and 
the  purdah  system,  and  adds  a  very  valuable  summary  of 
recent  social  changes.  The  handling  of  an  enormous  mass  of 
material  is  skilful  and  lucid,  and  the  book  will  be  useful  to 
many  classes  of  reader,  the  anthropologist,  the  official,  the 
missionary,  and  anybody  who  wishes  to  realize  the  social 
conditions  in  which  the  ordinary  Indian  lives. 

A.  220.  R.  BURH. 
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Karakamdacariu    of    Muni    Kanakamara.       Edited    by 

HiRALAL  Jain.   Karanja  Jaina  Series,  Vol.  IV.  9^  x  6J, 

pp.  60  +  284,  ills.   12.      Karanja :    Jaina  Publication 

Society,  1934. 

In  editing  this  Apabhrami^  life  of  the  Pratyekabuddha 

Earakanqla,  Professor  Hiralal  Jain  again  lays  students  of 

Apabhrami^  and  of  Jainism  iinder  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 

his  activity.    There  is  an  introduction  in  Hindi  followed  by 

a  short  one  in  English,  an  English  summary  of  the  poem,  the 

text  itself  with  critical  apparatus  based  on  five  MSS.,  an 

English  translation,  and — most  excellent  feature  of  nearly 

all  Hiralal  Jain's  work — a  complete  index  of  all  words  with 

Sanskrit  equivalents  and  references  to  the  text. 

A.  334.  R.  L.  Turner. 


Selections  from  the  Peshwa's  Daftar.     Ed.  by  G.  S. 

Sardesai.       9J  X  6.       Poona :     Government    Central 

Press. 
No.  42.    Papers  referring  to  Pratap  Sinh,  Raja  of  Satara. 

pp.  3  +  114  +  V.    1934.   Rs.  1   annas  12,  or  3^. 
No.  43.     Social  and  Religious  Life  imder  the  Peshwas. 

pp.  2  +  136  +  iv.    1934.    Rs.  2  annas  2,  or  4^. 
No.  44.      Some  Historical  Families,      pp.   2  +  83  +  iv. 

1934.  Rs.  1  annas  7,  or  2^.  6d. 
No.  45.    Docimients  illustrating  Maratha  Administration. 

pp.  1  +  157  +  V.    1934.   Rs.  2  annas  7,  or  is.  6d. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  adds  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
a  somewhat  unfortunate  ruler.  Starting  with  the  full  support 
of  the  British  (Jovemment,  which  re-established  his  kingdom, 
with  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  and  Grant-DufiF,  the  future 
historian  and  his  first  Resident,  as  his  advisers  and  firm  friends, 
he  ended  his  career  in  deposition  and  exile.  To  some  degree 
this  was  due  to  the  hostility  of  the  Brahmans,  who  bitterly 
opposed  his  claim  to  be  a  Kshatriya  and  thus  entitled  to 
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Vedic  rites  :  a  matter  which  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute  between 
the  Deccani  Brahmans  and  the  great  Maiatha  families.  The 
letters,  however,  afford  evidence  of  PratapsiDhji'fl  haughty 
and  intractable  temper.  He  regarded  the  families  of  the 
Oaekwad  and  of  Siodhia,  rulers  of  territories  wider  than  his 
own,  aa  upstarts,  and  excommunicated  one  of  his  Sardais 
for  allowing  a  marriage  connection  with  the  former.  No 
evidence  appears  in  these  letters  of  his  alleged  intrigues 
with  the  Portuguese,  but  there  is  plenty  to  show  his  interest 
in  matters  in  other  parts  of  India,  and  the  impression  is 
strengthened  that  there  were  good  grounds  for  his  deposition. 
The  letters  throw  a  pleasing  light  on  the  character  of 
Grant-DufF. 

The  forty-third  portion  contains  much  of  interest  regarding 
the  religious  and  social  aspects  of  the  Peshwa's  Government, 
especially  as  indicating  that  they  proposed  to  exercise  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal  sovereignty  over  India,  and  in  particular 
to  restore  Hindu  orthodox  practices  which  had  been  suppressed 
or  had  been  dormant  under  Moslem  domination.  The  judicial 
papers  convey  many  of  the  decisions,  though  not  the  reasoned 
judgments,  of  the  great  jurist.  Ram  Shastri. 

No.  44  contains  genealogies  which  should  prove  useful  for 
the  details  of  Maratha  history — and  also  includes  many 
family  stories  of  ancestral  herobm  which  are  at  least 
picturesque. 

No.  45  contains  miscellaneous  items  relating  to  the  general 
administration,  and  thus  forms  a  suitable  conclusion  to  a 
series  which  should  prove  invaluable  to  future  students  of 
Maratha  history,  and  more  especially  to  anyone  who  seeks 
to  supplement  the  History  of  Grant-DuET,  which  has  never 
been  superseded.  A  word  of  thanks  is  due  to  the  Government 
of  Bombay  for  carrying  through  the  publication  of  the  aeries 
in  a  time  of  great  iinancial  difficulty. 
A.  306.  307.  309.  310.  P.  R.   CaDBLL. 
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Caugasica.    Edited  by  Gerhard  Deeters.    Fasc.  11.    9} 
X  6J.    pp.  138.    Leipzig :  Verlag  Asia  Major,  1934. 

Tliis  eleventh  number  of  the  periodical  founded  by  Adolf 
Dirr  maintains  the  high  standard  to  which  the  earlier  issues 
had  accustomed  readers.  The  four  sibjects  dealt  with  are: — 

(1)  pp.  1-39.  Prince  N.  Trubetzkoy's  notes  on  a  stay 
among  the  Circassians  in  the  Tuapse  district  in  1910,  as  a 
young  guest  of  Vsevolod  Miller.  The  sections  deal  with 
language,  relics  of  paganism,  songs,  prose,  legends  of  origin, 
folk  tales. 

(2)  pp.  40-67.  Karl  Bouda's  Osset  Studies,  under  thirteen 
headings. 

(3)  pp.  68-83.  Commentary  by  6.  Deeters  on  some 
elementary  Circassian  texts,  published  at  Krasnodar  in  1929. 

(4)  pp.  84-126.  Robert  Blechsteiner's  analysis  of  the 
specimens  of  Caucasian  languages  given  by  Evliya  Qelebi's 
Seyahetname  (cf.  Evliya  Effendi's  Narrative,  London,  1846- 
1850),  as  spoken  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  rest  of  the  journal  is  occupied  by  reviews  and  notices 
of  recent  books  on  Caucasian  subjects. 

A.  475.  0.   WaRDROP. 


L' Apocalypse  et  les  Cultes  de  Domitien  et  de  Cybjile. 
Par  P.  TouiLLEUx.  9^  X  6,  pp.  192.  Paris :  Geuthner 
and  Co.,  1935.   Frs.  30. 

Fresh  light  on  the  Apocalypse  would  be  welcome,  since  the 
most  erudite  commentaries  on  that  book  seem  to  famish 
few,  if  any,  convincing  solutions  of  its  problems.  M.  Touilleux 
has  endeavoured  to  supply  some,  chiefly  from  the  archaeology 
of  Asia  Minor.  Throughout  he  speaks  of  ''  Saint  Jean  "  as 
the  author,  but  he  dates  the  work  near  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  and  supposes  it  to  have  undergone  some  later  revision. 
According  to  his  hypothesis  the  author's  purpose  was  to  fortify 
the  Christians  in  Asia  who  had  to  suffer  for  refusing  worship 
to  Domitian  and  the  Magna  Mater  y  and  for  this  purpose  he 
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projects  bimaelf  into  sa  earlier  period,  giving  a  summary  of 
past  events  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy,  proceeding  after 
chapter  xiv  to  a  forecast  of  the  future.  His  method  was, 
further,  the  very  remarkable  one  of  showing  that  there  was 
not  very  much  difference  between  Christian  mythol<^y, 
rites,  and  even  doctrines,  and  those  of  the  pagans.  Thus  the 
story  of  Leto's  miraculous  escape  from  the  dangers  which 
threatened  her,  when  about  to  give  birth  to  Apollo  (which 
M.  TouiUeuz  tries  hard  to  transfer  to  Cybele),  could  be  capped 
by  the  vision  which  commences  chapter  xiii ;  and  the  robes 
washed  white  in  blood  had  their  analogue  in  the  practice  of 
Cybele's  priests. 

The  reader  will  be  interested  in  the  solution  offered  of  that 
time-honoured  puzzle,  the  Number  of  the  Beast.  This  is  given 
by  different  authorities  aa  616  and  666.  For  the  former  the 
writer  accepts  a  suggestion  of  Holland  Schiltz,  according  to 
which  it  is  taken  &om  a  seal  of  Domitian  with  the  legend 
DCxvi,  meaning  Domitianus  Cxsar,  xvUh  year  of  TrUmnida 
potestas  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  numerical  equivalent  of 
ATTEI,  dative  of  'Am.s,  beloved  of  Cybele.  The  first  of 
these  solutions  has  the  serious  inconvenience  that  Domitian's 
sixteenth  year  commenced  14th  September,  96,  four  days 
before  his  death  ;  the  second  that  the  genitive  ATTIAOZ 
would  seem  to  be  required,  aud  thb  gives  the  uumber  885  ! 
The  other  reading,  666,  is,  we  are  told,  an  "  isopsSphie  "  of 
0  YA  niOZ,  a  name  of  Trajan,  and  a  "  g^matrie  "  of  Bhea 
Cybele  la  Grande.  Isopsephy  means  numerical  equality ; 
apparently  the  equality  should  be  to  J  OMITIANOS,  which 
is  by  DO  means  the  case.  Since  the  writer  occasionally  uses 
Greek  type,  he  must  have  some  reason  for  giving  a  French 
translation  in  lieu  of  the  Greek  words  whose  letters  are  to  be 
counted ;  possibly  the  name  of  the  goddess  looks  less 
improbable  in  French  than  in  the  Greek  PEA  KYBEAH  H 
MEFA  AH,  which  does,  indeed,  give  666,  though  it  is  far  from 
clear  why  she  should  be  in  the  nominative,  when  Attis  was  in 
the  dative.     Hence  these  solutions  merely  strengthen  the 
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belief  that  the  Number  of  the  Beast  (whether  616  or  666) 
can  be  found  in  the  name  of  any  person  thought  suitable, 
such  as  Nero,  the  Pope,  Mr.  Gladstone,  etc.,  if  a  certain  amount 
of  good  will  be  employed  ;  only  the  loading  of  the  dice  seems 
indispensablew 

Some  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  writer's  archaeological 
researches,  discussion  of  which  belongs  rather  to  the  Hellenic 
Society's  Journal  than  to  ours. 
A.  S67.  D.  S.  Margoliouth. 


1.  Cronaca  della  Missione  Scientifica  Tucci  nel  Tibet 
OcciDENTALB  (1933).  By  6.  Tucci  and  E.  Ghersi. 
Reale  Accademia  d'ltalia :  Viaggi  di  Studio  ed 
Esplorazioni,  2.  10  x  7,  pp.  395,  ills.  272,  plans  2. 
Roma  :  Reale  Accademia  d'ltalia,  1934.    L.  50. 

2.  Indo-Tibetica.  Vol.  Ill :  I  Templi  del  Tibet  Occidentale 
e  il  Loro  Simbolismo  Artistico.  Parte  I :  Spiti  e  EunavBr. 
By  Giuseppe  Tucci.  Reale  Accademia  d'ltalia  :  Studi 
e  Documenti,  1.  10  x  7,  pp.  219,  pis.  92  (3  in  colour), 
plans  2.  Roma  :  Reale  Accademia  d'ltalia,  1935.  L.  150. 

These  two  volumes  deal  with  Professor  Tucci's  travels 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Chandra,  Spiti,  and  Sutlej  in  the  year 
1933.  The  first  is  a  very  interesting  and  admirably  illustrated 
account  of  this  expedition  into  an  area  that  is  still  very  little 
known ;  an  English  translation  of  it  might  prove  a  profit- 
able speculation  to  an  enterprising  publisher,  but  in  that 
case  a  proper  map  should  be  provided.  The  second,  on 
whose  prompt  production  the  author  is  to  be  heartily 
congratulated,  is  of  greater  importance  to  Sanskrit  scholars, 
for  it  describes  in  detail  the  Buddhist  temples  of  part  of  the 
area  covered,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  excellent  plates  in 
this  volume  may  soon  be  the  only  record  of  these  neglected 
and  ruinous  buildings.  But  the  volume  contains  more  than 
this.  Professor  Tucci  taking  the  opportunity  to  explain  the 
symljolism  of  the  frescoes  and  statuary  and  thereby  throwing 
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much  new  light  on  the  doctrinea  of  the  Tantric  schools  of 
Tibet,  which  appear  to  have  been  devoid  of  the  unpleasant 
features  sometimes  associated  with  them  elsewhere.  As  space 
is  not  available  for  a  critical  consideration  of  these  points, 
I  must  content  myself  with  strongly  recommending  careful 
study  of  this  book  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  later 
developments  of  Buddhist  doctiiDes,  as  well  as  to  students  of 
Buddhist  art  and  iconography. 
A.  311.  412.  E.  H.  Johnston. 


Tu^FAT  al-Ahbab.     Glosaaire  de  la  Mati^re  M^cale  Maro- 

caine.     By  H.  P.  J.  Benaud.     Publications  de  I'lnstitut 

dee  Hautes  £tudes  Marooaines,  tome  zxiv.     10^  x  6^. 

pp.  xxxiv  4-  218  +  75.     Paris  ;    Paul  Geuthner,   1934. 

Frs.  30. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  oseleaa  to  attempt  to  identify 

Arabic  botanical  names.     Yet,  considering  the  number  of 

countries  within  which  Arab  science  was  predominant  and 

the  many  centuries  during  which  that  science  continued  to 

flourish,  it  is  astomshing  to  what  a  large  extent  the  saoie 

t«nnB   are   employed   with   almost   identical   meanings.    In 

A.D.  869  Sabur  bin  Sahil  promulgated  from  Jundl  Shapur 

a  pharmacopceia  for  the  use  of  the  whole  Eastern  Caliphate. 

It  is  now  clear  that  this  pharmacopceia  was  largely  adopted 

by  the  Western  Caliphate  also. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  small  library  of  works  dealing 
with  Arabian  medicine  is  the  text  and  translation  with  com- 
mentary of  a  late  work  entitled  Tul^fat  al-Ahbab.  The  manu- 
script is  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century  and  the 
translators  suggest  that  it  is  an  appendix  to  a  larger  work  on 
Medicine,  which  has  now  disappeared.  The  author  is  unknown, 
though  he  was  clearly  an  inhabitant  of  southern  Morocco. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  nearly  1,000  years  had  passed  since 
Jundi  Shapur  had  lost  its  supremacy  in  the  world  of  Medicine, 
this  work  shows  that  Persia  never  lost  its  influence.     Of  the 
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462  drugs  here  named  and  discussed,  no  less  than  ninety-nine 
are  noted  by  the  commentators  as  being  directly  derived  from 
Persia. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  printing  is  excellent,  both 
the  Arabic  and  the  French,  and  that  the  notes  are  clear.   It  is, 
in  short,  a  technical  vocabulary  which  will  be  found  essential 
to  anyone  who  is  working  on  Arab  Medicine. 
^'283.  C.  Elgood. 


Les  Tulunides.    By  Zaki  Mohaiied  Hassan.     10^  x  8. 
pp.  339,  pis.  16.     Paris  :    ^tablissements  Busson,  1933. 

This  history  of  the  Tulunids,  who  ruled  over  Egypt  and 
Syria  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  is  of  well  known 
importance  as  regards  not  only  Egypt,  but  also  some  of  the 
wider  developments  of  Islam.  The  present  book  is  a  fuller 
and  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  subject  than  has  been 
produced  before.  It  may  be  described  as  a  detailed  survey 
of  all  that  is  to  be  made  out  about  the  dynasty  from  the 
original  sources  and  from  the  researches  of  modern  writers. 
The  author  has  exercised  much  diligence  and  discrimination 
in  carrying  out  the  task,  and  the  merits  of  his  work  will  be 
recognized  by  those  who  concern  themselves  with  the  questions 
with  which  he  deals. 

Though  the  historical  narrative  has  been  improved,  it 
still  remains  not  entirely  free  from  difficulty.  A  table  of 
dates  would  have  been  useful  for  following  it.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  Tabari  gives  precise  dates  for  the  death  of 
Y&rju^  and  for  the  appointment  of  El  Mufauwa(}  and  EI 
Muwaffaq  as  heirs  to  the  throne  and  overseers  of  the  realm, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  does  not  say  that  El  MuwafiEaq 
in  258  (872)  received  the  government  of  Egypt  from  his 
brother.  The  extraordinary  discrepancy  between  the  dates 
given  by  Tabari  and  Kind!  for  the  battle  of  Tawahin 
seems  to  have  deserved  discussion.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  as  a  result  a  whole  series  of  dates  given  by  Eindi 
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would  have  had  to  be  thrown  overboard.  The  mutiny  of 
blacks  at  Fustat  in  273  (887)  when  Ehumirawaih  rode  out 
with  his  Bword  drawn  to  the  house  of  the  sahib  esh  ahurta 
which  they  had  besieged,  killing  every  one  of  thetn  that  came 
in  his  way  (Ibn  el  Athlr],  and  thus  quelled  the  tumult  is  Dot 
mentioned.  Another  incident  having  an  important  bearing 
on  the  character  of  Khum&rawaih  ia  not  referred  to — his 
threat  to  Ttt^j  for  failure  to  obey  his  order  to  arrest  Rag^ib, 
related,  as  it  purports  to  be,  in  the  words  of  Tugjij  himself 
in  Mughrib.  Ibn  el  'Aeakir  mentions,  by  the  by,  that  T^^^ 
was  superseded  by  Badr  as  governor  of  Damascus,  i.e.  after 
his  failure  against  the  Qarmathians.  The  question  whether 
A^msd  ibn  fiUiin  held  his  appointment  in  the  first  place 
direct,  or  not,  is  of  little  importance.  Kindi  may  be  wrong 
in  saying  that  he  did  so,  but  he  is  confirmed  by  Zafir  el  Halabt, 
who  gives  what  seems  likely  to  be  an  exact  account  of  the 
situation. 

In  some  direction  of  the  inquiry  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
more  than  make  a  beginning.  Of  the  administration  it  might 
be  said  that  there  is  no  sign  of  any  changes  of  any  consequence. 
According  to  Muj^rib,  the  father  of  Muhammad  ibn  'All  el 
Madara't  did  act  aa  vizier  for  Khumarawaih.  Among  the 
minor  Tulunid  officials  who  might  have  been  noticed  are  the 
mul^tar  and  the  'dmil  ma'unat  en  ndhiya,  both  mentioned 
in  Ibn  Sa'id.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  according  to  the 
original  authority  Ibn  fulun  began  to  form  his  army  by  raising 
levies  (farad  furudan)  as  well  as  by  buying  slaves.  It  looks 
as  if  these  levies  and  the  "  hurr  murtaziq  "  element  mentioned 
in  Maqrizi  were  identical  and  were  the  same,  too,  as  the 
element  described  elsewhere  as  maulas.  The  maula  relation- 
ship, of  course,  might  have  been  established  otherwise  than  by 
slavery.  The  levies  then  would  probably  not  have  been  Arabs 
but  Copts  who  had  been  converted  to  Islam.  Attention  may 
be  drawn  to  the  statement  by  Tabari  as  to  the  constitution  of 
the  army  of  Lu'lu  when  he  was  about  to  join  El  Muwaffaq. 
It  consisted  of  men  of  Farg^&na,  Greeks  (Rum),  Berbers, 
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blacks,  and  others,  some  of  the  flower  of  the  army  of  (nulAbat 
ashab)  Ibn  T^u^-  That  there  was  a  considerable  Moorish 
contingent  in  the  army,  at  any  rate  later,  appears  from  Tabari, 
where  the  revolt  against  Jaidi  is  described  as  a  rising  of  the 
Berbers  and  Majjiariba.  Yaqut's  account  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  harbour  of  'Akka  by  Ibn  Tulun  does  not  seem  to  justify 
the  statement  that  he  created  a  naval  base  there. 

Very  few  details  bearing  on  the  condition  of  Egypt  under 
the  Tulunids  are  forthcoming.  One  might  add  that  of 
Eutychius  that  in  the  year  273  (886)  wheat  went  up  to  a 
dinar  the  mudd,  which,  with  the  obvious  correction  to  mudy, 
would  mean  eight  dinars  to  the  ardabb.  The  author  seems  to 
suggest  that  during  the  reign  of  Ahmad  ibn  Tulun  the  price 
was  ten  ardabbs  a  dinar,  but  all  that  the  authority  he  cites  says 
is  that  under  the  Tulunids  the  price  "  often  ",  or  more  likely 
"  sometimes  ",  (rubbama)  was  so  low.  To  be  added  to  the 
works  done  by  Ibn  Tulun  is  the  repair  of  the  canal  of  Alex- 
andria, notable  because  it  seems  to  be  the  only  particular 
instance  recorded  of  the  improvements  he  is  said  to  have 
made  for  agriculture.  Besides  the  ones  mentioned  in  the 
book,  those  of  Khumarawaih  included  the  restoration  of 
the  light  tower  of  Alexandria  and,  according  to  Eutychius,  the 
building  of  a  palace  for  himself  near  Dair  Murran. 

Among   the   well   chosen   plates,  those  representing   the 
Tidunid  house  recently  discovered  near  Cairo  are  likely  to 
be  of  particular  interest  to  some  readers. 
A.  274-  R.  Guest. 


The  Mahabharata.  Vol.  I :  The  Adiparvan.  Critically 
edited  by  Vishnu  S.  Sukthankar.  11  x  8|.  pp.  cxix 
+  996,  pis.  col.  16,  facsimiles  2.  Poona  :  Bhandarkar 
Oriental  Research  Institute,  1933. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  eighth  fascicule  this  great 
undertaking  has  completed  the  first  stage  of  its  long  journey, 
and,  as  Dr.  Sukthankar  has  now  explained  and  defended  his 
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methodB  at  length  in  the  Prolegomena,  it  is  possible  to 
attempt  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  justice  some  estimate 
of  his  achievement.  The  learned  world  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  India,  has  greeted  this,  the  fiist  critical  edition  of  the 
great  epic,  with  general  applause,  and  to  theii  verdict  the 
present  reviewer  would  heartily  subscribe  ;  for  the  work  has 
been  planned  on  sound  lines,  the  standard  of  workmanship 
ia  high,  and  the  rate  of  progress  has  been  well  maintained. 
A  small,  but  significant,  fact  may  be  adduced  to  show  the 
care  that  has  been  taken,  namely  the  very  modest  list  of 
errata  which  is  appended  to  the  final  fascicule ;  this  list 
is  in  reality  much  smaller  than  it  appears,  since  most  of  the 
amendments  relate  to  questions  of  orthography,  which  are 
irrelevant  to  the  form  of  the  text.  That  so  high  a  level  of 
correctness  should  have  been  reached  in  a  point  which  the 
reader  can  judge  for  himself  justifies  him  in  presuming  the 
same  accuracy  to  prevail  in  those  details  for  which  he  has  to 
trust  the  editor,  in  particular  the  apparatus  critious ;  and 
this  last  b  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  for  future 
students  of  the  epic,  whose  labours  will  depend  to  a  large 
degree  on  study  of  the  variants. 

Assuming  that  the  excellence  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
editittg  do  not  require  further  proof,  we  have  to  consider 
what  the  final  product  amounts  to.  Dr.  Sutthankar  himself 
says  {p.  ciii)  "  It  ia  but  a  modest  attempt  to  present  a  version 
of  the  epic  as  old  as  the  extant  material  will  permit  us  to  reach 
with  some  semblance  of  confidence.  ...  It  only  claims  to  he 
the  most  attderU  one  according  to  the  direct  line  of  trartsmission, 
purer  than  the  others  insofar  as  it  is  free  from  the  obvious 
errors  of  copying  and  spurious  additions.  It  may  be 
regarded  .  .  .  [as]  the  ancestor  of  all  extant  manuscripts." 
This  statement  has  to  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  threefold 
object  to  which  textual  criticism  of  the  Mahabharata  should 
be  directed,  viz.  firstly  the  constitution  of  the  original  epic, 
which  was  inflated  in  the  course  of  time  to  our  pr^nt  versions, 
secondly  the  determination  of  the  antiquity,  authenticity, 
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and  exact  contents  of  each  episode  as  a  whole,  and  thirdly  the 
text  and  exact  degree  of  genuineness  of  each  individual  verse. 
For  the  last  of  these  the  editor's  statement  is,  I  would  suggest, 
accurate.  After  all  every  verse  must  have  had  an  original 
form,  and  subject  to  the  impossibility  of  deciding  between  the 
claims  of  alternative  equivalent  phrases,  mainly  of  the  nature 
of  tags  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  epic  poetry  of  all  nations, 
it  is  reasonable  to  hold  that  Dr.  Sukthankar  has  achieved 
remarkable  success  in  rejecting  spurious  verses  and  in  restoring 
the  text  to  its  original  state  (of  course,  terms  such  as  "  spurious  " 
or  "  genuine  "  have  only  a  relative  application  to  works  of  this 
class  ) ;  this  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that  he  has  been 
able  to  keep  conjectural  emendations  down  to  a  very  low 
figure,  some  35  in  nearly  8,000  verses.  Other  scholars  have 
shown  by  detailed  comparison  of  this  edition  with  its  pre- 
decessors that,  wherever  it  differs,  the  result  is  to  give  us  a 
sharper,  more  vivid  reading ;  we  should  note  specially  the 
more  archaic  character  of  the  critical  text,  the  toleration  of 
hiatus,  particularly  between  jjodas,  hypermetry,  and  the  use 
of  unusual  forms  and  constructions.  Some  of  these  cases  will 
no  doubt  require  further  consideration ;  thus  he  discusses 
on  p.  xcii  his  emendation  at  i,  41, 5,  gate  '^rtdrhs  trdrtam  icchatah^ 
which  assimies  the  elision  of  a  ;  but  the  form  arti  for  drti  is 
well  established  (PW,  s.v.,  Saundarananda^  x,  32,  and  Corp, 
Inscr.  Ind,,  iii,  220)  and  I  would  suggest  that  we  have  here 
the  parallel  adjective  arta.  In  the  same  passage  he  refers  to 
nagrha  of  i,  86,  5  ;  having  had  occasion  to  collect  instances 
of  compounds  with  nay  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
use,  though  very  infrequent,  is  commoner  than  Indian 
and  European  grammarians  allow.  I  mention  these  details 
because  the  editor  has  very  properly  relied  only  on  his  MSS. 
to  obtain  his  readings,  and  it  might  easily  be  overlooked  that 
there  is  a  small  residuimi  of  verses  whose  text  can  only  be 
settled  after  confrontation  with  parallel  passages  elsewhere. 
Personally,  I  have  studied  four  such  cases  in  connection  with 
my  own  work,  but,  however  little  I  like  the  text  adopted  in  them, 
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I  find  it  hard  to  put  forward  really  convincing  alternatives ; 
and  in  any  case  it  was  most  certainly  not  the  editor's  duty 
to  delay  publication  in  order  to  carry  out  lengthy,  and  possibly 
fruitless,  searches  for  parallels. 

With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  individual  episodes, 
the  statoment  I  have  quoted  from  the  Prolegomena  might 
easily  be  misunderstood ;  for  this  version  of  the  Adiparvan 
admittedly  has  a  certain  amount  of  matter  in  it  that  could 
have  been  safely  excluded  as  later  interpolation.^  The 
principle  followed  here,  bo  far  ae  I  can  see,  has  been  to  admit 
into  the  text  all  verses  for  whose  inclusion  there  is  a  general 
consensus  of  MS.  authority,  such  consensus  being  held  to 
outweigh  other  considerations.  Though  the  inevitable 
outeome  is  a  text  which  we  may  well  believe  not  to  be  as 
ancient  as  that  which  higher  criticism,  building  on  the  founda- 
tions here  laid,  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability,  the  procedure  adopted  is  in  my  view  the  only 
proper  one  ;  for  what  we  want  first  is  the  text  to  which  an 
examination  of  all  the  MS.  material  leads  us,  and,  when  that 
is  available,  it  is  then  the  business  of  individual  students  to 
consider  each  episode  separately  and  try  to  work  out  its 
original  form.  For  the  editor  to  have  attempted  this  would 
have  resulted  in  the  constitution  of  a  text  too  subjective  for 
use  as  the  basis  of  further  exploration. 

What  prospect  then  is  there  of  going  behind  the  present 
form  of  the  epic  and  arriving  at  a  sensibly  older  version  ^ 
Though  elsewhere  (p.  Ixxix)  Dr.  Sutthankar  states  that 
"  even  in  its  early  phases  the  Mahabharata  textual  tradition 
must  have  been  not  imiform  and  simple,  but  multiple  and 
polygenous",  yet  in  the  extract  given  above  he  suggests, 
somewhat  hesitatingly  it  is  true,  that  the  Adiparvan  in  the 

*  See,  for  instance,  Addenda  el  Corrigenda,  p.  992,  on  adhj/Sya  ST.  Note 
also  that  for  the  genuinenesa  of  the  SakuntalS  episode,  tfi.,  p.  900,  on 
adhydya  62,  Dr.  Sukthankar  haa  perhaps  undereetinilLted  the  VKlne  of  tbe 
evidence  of  the  TOrsiun  ia  the  Bengali  recensiQD  of  the  Padmapun^ 
Svnrgathariiia,  edited  in  H.  Sarma,  Padmapuratia  and  Kilidita,  Calcutta, 
192G. 
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many  versions  we  now  possess  proceeds  from  a  single  ancestor 
of  the  same  general  shape.  This  somewhat  unexpected 
conclusion  seems  justified  by  the  evidence  provided  by  the 
degree  of  agreement  between  the  two  versions,  whose  impor- 
tance he  stresses,  and  which  he  is  the  first  properly  to  exploit, 
namely  those  of  Kashmir  and  Malabar.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  divergence  between  the  northern  and  southern  recen- 
sions, and  a  fortiori  between  the  various  versions  subordinate 
to  those  recensions,  began  first  to  be  appreciable  at  a  later 
date  than  one  might  have  supposed,  as  if  in  fact  the  earlier 
textual  tradition  had  not  been  so  multiple  and  polygenous  as 
suggested.  Yet  the  book  is  clearly  a  mass  of  heterogeneous 
material  by  different  authors  and  of  different  dates,  so  that, 
if  a  like  result  is  reached  in  the  remaining  parvans,  any  hopes 
still  entertained  of  arriving  at  an  **  Ur-Mahabharata  "  must 
be  abandoned  and  critical  efforts  be  limited  to  determining 
how  much  of  each  episode  is  the  work  of  the  author  who  first 
composed  it,  and  possibly  to  forming  some  idea  of  the  relative 
dates  of  the  different  episodes.  For  this  purpose  the  present 
edition  forms  an  admirable  starting  point,  in  that  it  sweeps 
away  a  mass  of  later  accretion  which  has  hitherto  inevitably 
claimed  disproportionate  attention  from  inquirers,  and  that, 
by  its  close  approach  to  the  primitive  wording,  it  makes  it 
possible  to  observe  distinctions  of  style,  whose  outlines  have 
been  blurred  by  the  levelling  action  of  generations  of  dia- 
skeuasts  and  copyists.  But  it  is  just  possible  that  this  is  too 
pessimistic  a  view  of  th^  case.  After  all  the  Adiparvan 
contains  very  little  really  old  material,  and  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  in  the  Rdmdyana  the  greatest  measure  of  agreement 
between  the  different  recensions  is  to  be  found  in  the  relatively 
modem  parts.  We  shall  know  better  where  we  stand,  when  the 
Sabhdparvan  is  published  ;  for  it  unites  in  a  strange  mixture 
some  of  the  oldest  matter  in  the  epic  with  some  of  the  most 
modem,  and,  if  we  cannot  gain  from  a  critical  edition  of  it 
an  approximate  idea  of  its  original  contents,  then,  but  not 
tdll   then,    need    we    despair    of    the    possibility   of  sub- 
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Btantial  progteas  in  the  reconstitution  of  &n  older  fonn  of 
the  epic. 

Finally  the  hope  may  be  expressed  that  Dr.  Sukthankai 
will  be  able  to  maintaio  the  same  orderly  rate  of  progress 
and  ultimately  to  complete  a  work  which  will  be  an  eodoring 
monument  to  the  learning  and  perseverance  of  him  and  his 

E.  H.  JoHiraTON. 


A  Chboniclb  of  the  Eablt  Sapawis,  bbdio  the  Ahsahd't- 
TAWABiKH  OP  Hasai4-i  RuMLn.  Edited  by  C.  H.  Sbddon. 
Vol.  II  (English  translation),  301  pp.  Gaekwad's 
Oriental  Series,  vol.  44,  9J  X  6,  pp.  xv  +  301.  Baroda  : 
Oriental  Institute,  1934,  Bs.  8.8. 
It  is  curious  that  the  comparatively  late  epoch  of  the 
^afawids  (a.d.  1502-1722)  is  still  less  known  to  us  than  the 
times  of  the  Saljuqs  {better :  Sdljiiks)  and  especially  the 
Mongols.  Until  Mr.  Seddon's  present  edition  of  the  chief 
chronicle  of  Shah  Tahmasp's  times  this  long  reign  {a.d. 
1627-76)  remained  a  rather  obscure  period.  The  text  now 
published  covers  the  years  900-86  h.  (a.d.  1494-1577)  and 
is  the  vital  part  of  ^asaa-i  Bumlu's  work.  Of  its  earlier 
portion,  only  the  volume  on  the  times  of  the  Aq-qoyunlu 
dynasty  is  known  to  exist  in  Leningrad  and  Dr.  Hinz  (Berlin) 
proposes  to  describe  its  content^.  One  must  agree  with 
Mr.  Seddon  that  Hasan-i  Rumlu  is  a  dull  historian  and  his 
chronicle  compares  unfavourably  with  Iskandar  Munahi's 
history  of  Shah  'Abbas  {'Alamara).  However,  ^asan-i 
Bumlu  records  numerous  facts  which  enrich  our  knowledge 
of  the  epoch.  Mr.  Seddon's  abridged  translation  is  a  con- 
venient guide  through  Hasan's  redundant  original,  and 
many  useful  explanations  will  also  be  found  in  the  notes 
to  both  volumes.  Mr.  Seddon  will  put  his  readers  under 
a  still  greater  obligation  by  publishing  a  detailed  index  of 
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personal,  tribal,  and  geographical  names  into  which  the 
necessary  corrections  of  spellings  (more  particularly  in 
Turkish  names)  will  be  easily  introduced  (see  my  suggestions 
in  the  Bulletin  S,O.S,,  vol.  vii,  2,  pp.  449-55,  and  vol.  vii,  4, 
pp.  990-3). 

Speaking  on  an  international  scale  we  find  that  the  chief 
attention  of  the  Iranian  scholars  is  still  turned  towards 
philology,  religions,  and  art.  Persian  history  needs  a 
drastic  overhaul,  but  before  we  can  conveniently  utilize 
the  main  original  sources  all  more  ambitious  schemes  will 
run  the  risk  of  remaining  in  the  air.  Therefore  the  publication 
of  the  Ahsan  al-tawdrikh  is  a  very  welcome  event  in  the 
domain  of  Persian  (Iranian)  historical  studies. 

A.  390.  V.  MiNORSKY. 

(A  review  of  vol.  i  was  published  in  JRAS.,  October,  1934, 
p.  809.) 


Sanskrit  Texts  from  Bali.  Critically  edited  with  an 
introduction  by  Sylvain  L]£vi.  Gaekwad's  Oriental 
Series,  Ixvii.  9^  x  6,  pp.  xxxv  +  112.  Baroda : 
Oriental  Institute,  1933.    Rs.  3  as.  8. 

If  the  beautiful  island  of  Bali  has  been  unfortunate  enough 
of  late  to  attract  the  attention  of  "  cruising  "  tourists,  its 
inhabitants  have  had  the  consolation  of  receiving  at  least  one 
visitor  who  united  full  sympathy  with  their  civilization  to 
a  learning  capable  of  penetrating  its  secrets  and  grasping  its 
great  historical  interest.  The  present  volume,  the  fruit  of 
that  visit,  contains  a  collection  of  the  Sanskrit  texts  found  in 
current  use  there  by  Professor  L6vi,  which,  if  they  do  not 
add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  literature,  are  most 
valuable  to  us  as  illuminating  the  spread  of  Hindu  influence 
and  ideas  among  the  islands  further  east.  The  editor  has 
succeeded  in  a  way  that  hardly  any  other  scholar  could  have 
done  in  restoring  and  identifying  these  corrupt  fragments, 
which  for  the  most  part  come  from  Tantric  works,  both 
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Hindu  and  Buddhist.     One  small  addition  may,  however, 

be  made  here,  namely  that  the  two  Sragdhara  verses  in  praise 

of  tiie  Buddha  o&  p.  49  are  to  be  found  in  Gavi^etolra,  verses 

1  and  U,  though  the  version  here  printed  does  not,  so  far  as 

I  can  see,  enable  any  improvement  to  be  made  in  theii  recon- 

stmctioD. 

X.  388.  E.  H.  Johnston. 


DrwAH-i-Zu  'l-Fa5ab.  The  Collected  Poems  of  Zu  'l-Pafear 
Shirwani.  Edited  by  Edwabd  Edwakds,  British  Museum 
Department  of  Oriental  Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts. 
9J  X  6f ,  pp.  vi  +  466.  London :  Trustees,  1934. 
This  is  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  a  new  manuscript 
acquired  by  the  British  Museum  a  few  years  ago.  Zu  '1-Faqar 
Shirwani  was  a  thirteenth  century  Persian  poet  with  some 
repute  as  a  writer  of  highly  artificial  ornate  verse,  whose 
works  were  supposed  to  have  been  lost  except  for  parts  of 
a  few  qasidas  quoted  by  various  lazkhira  writers.  By  editing 
this  excellent  reprodnction,  and  writing  a  scholarly  and 
valuable  introduction  to  it,  Mr.  Edwards  has  rendered  a 
notable  service  to  all  Persian  students.  The  manuscript  was 
purchased  from  Messrs.  Luzac,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  from  what  place  in  the  East  it  was  originally 
unearthed.  It  is  dated  a.h.  745  (a.d.  1344),  only  forty  or 
fifty  years  after  the  author's  death — and  Mr.  Edwards 
(probably  correctly)  considers  that  it  was  written  in  I^&han. 
The  writing  is  "good,  clear,  Persian  naskh".  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  always  easy  to  read.  Diacritical  points  are 
constantly  omitted  or  mispkced ;  sometimes  words — even 
several  successive  words — have  no  dots,  and  this  defect 
enhances  the  difficulty  of  compositions,  which  are  in  any 
case  extraordinarily  hard  to  understand.  Moreover,  there 
are  many  mistakes ;  the  only  line  quoted  in  Mr.  Edwards's 
introduction  requires  two  emendations  to  make  it  scan  and 
yield  a  meaning.   The  qofidas  follow  one  another  without.any 
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discernible  order ;  they  are  not  arranged  in  the  usual 
alphabetical  way,  nor  according  to  the  date  of  their  com- 
position. I  do  not  find  among  them  the  qaslda  attributed  to 
Zu  '1-Faqar  by  Ahmad  *Ali  Khan  HashimI  in  his  Makhzanu 
*l-gharaib,    and    commented    on    by  Eth6  in  his  Bodleian 

catalogue,  beginning:  j^jj}^  O^"  *^^,  "^^^  ^  j'  -^  0^' 

This  is  quite  in  Zu  '1-Faqar's  style,  but  so  little  trust  is  to 
be  put  in  these  biographers  that  its  omission  &om  this  Diwan 
throws  serious  doubts  upon  its  authorship.  In  a  good  many 
cases  this  manuscript  has  a  blank  where  the  name  of  the 
patron  (marnduh)  should  come.  Sometimes  the  whole  half 
line  (misrd')  is  a  blank ;  sometimes  just  the  title  {laqab) ; 
and  once  or  twice  we  have  —  'd-Din.  This  cannot  be  because 
the  copjrist  could  not  read  the  name  ;  any  educated  Muslim 
can  at  once  read  common  forms  such  as  these.  The  name 
must  have  been  cut  out  on  purpose,  probably  for  some  political 
reason.  I  interpret  this  to  mean  that  our  manuscript  is  a  copy 
of  an  earlier  contemporary  copy  made  by  someone  other  than 
Zu  '1-Faqar  himself. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  poet's  life,  and  Mr.  Edwards 
has  gathered  from  the  poems  themselves  about  all  we  know. 
He  clearly  points  out  the  glaring  inaccuracies  of  Dawlatshah, 
and  his  later  imitators.  A  consideration  of  the  facts  now 
elucidated  is  enough  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  any  historical 
statement  made  by  these  writers.  Zu  '1-Faqar's  poetic  career 
lasted  for  at  least  sixty  years,  for  his  qaslda  in  honour  of 
Kamalu  'd-Din  Isma*il  must  have  been  written  before 
A.D.  1237 — ^perhaps  several  years  before — and  those  to 
Sultan  Mu^flFar  and  his  Minister,  Khalid  Abhari,  not  earlier 
than  A.D.  1295.  He  was  writing  freely  in  the  days  of  Yusuf 
Shah  of  Luristan  (a.d.  1274-1285)  and  Jalalu  'd-Din  of 
Kirman  (a.d.  1281-1291).  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
various  patrons  panegyrized  by  him — of  whom  next  to 
Ruknu  'd-Din  Mas*ud  of  Isfahan  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  is  a  certain  Qiwamu  '1-Mulk  (probably  of  Kirman) — 
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were  notabilities  who  fiourished  in  the  intervening  period, 
but  the  historical  sources  known  to  me  do  not  enable  me  to 
identify  most  of  them.  One  &agment  gives  the  date, 
A.H.  676  (a.d.  1276)  and  the  place  where  a  certain  Sayfu 
'd-Din  Sulaymin  Shah  died  (p.  424),  and  the  qa?ida  on  pp.  288, 
289  is  dated  a.h.  683  {a.d.  1283).  This  qasida  is  in  honour  of 
Jalalu  'd-Din  Suyuighatmish  of  Kirman,  and  it  thus  appears 
that  the  poet  was  a  panegyrist  of  the  Kiiman  ruler  some  years 
before  Yusuf  Shah  of  Luristan  died,  so  that  Mi.  Edwards' 
suggestion  that  he  transferred  his  allegiance  &om  Luristan 
to  Kirman  when  Yusuf  Shah  died  and  his  son  A&asiyab 
persecuted  his  father's  protegees  seems  of  doubtful  validity. 
Probably  he  wrote  in  honour  of  anybody  likely  to  reward 
him,  at  any  time  likely  to  be  propitious.  To  the  list  of  Zu'l- 
Faqar's  well  known  patrons  given  by  Mr.  Edwards,  we  may 
add  the  Hkhan  Ahmad  (p.  327)  and,  probably,  Shamsu'd-Din 
Juwaynl  the  Satiib  Diwau. 

Zu  'I-Faqar  is  not  one  of  the  great  writers  of  Persian 
literature — he  is  not  even  mentioned  by  Browne — but  he 
had,  as  I  have  said,  a  considerable  reputation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  tazkhira  writers,  and  the  manuscript  now  reproduced 
enables  us  to  judge  of  his  worth  as  a  poet.  He  is  a  most 
ingenious  and  skilful  writer  of  highly  artificial  compositions 
of  the  kind  analysed  by  Browne  in  his  Literary  History, 
vol.  2,  ch.  1.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste,  of  course,  but  I  cannot 
myself  understand  why  anyone  should  have  admired  these 
strange  figures  of  rhetorical  exaggeration.  They  did ;  and 
cleverness  of  this  kind  was  greatly  liked  by  all  who  could 
understand  it.  Yet  a  man  cannot  claim  a  place  among  the 
greater  poets  of  the  world  by  reason  of  such  merits  alone. 
In  order  to  justify  my  giving  an  opinion  of  Zu'1-Faqar  I 
have  carefully  read  the  whole  of  this  Dlwan — a  labour  which 
I  cannot  honestly  advise  anyone  else  to  undertake.  I  find  a 
few  pretty  and  touching  laments  (marsiyas)  and  one  or  two 
short  pieces  that  show  real  poetic  feeling.  Of  the  laments, 
that  on  pp.   374-7   on  the   death  of  a  certain  Sulayman 
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Shah,  beginning : 

is  perhaps  the  best.  But  the  mass  of  the  Diwan  is,  in  my 
opinion,  unattractive.  It  is  true  that  it  often  reminds  one  of 
Qa'ani,  but  it  lacks  Qa'ani's  wonderful  conmiand  of  language 
and  melody,  whilst  in  a  few  instances  rivalling  Qa'anI  in 
ribald  coarseness. 

Zu  '1-Faqar's  poetry  is  hard  to  understand.  Thus,  the  author 

of  the  Makhzanu'l-gharaib  writes  of  him  :    ^  y^AAj   -V»La5 

,j>-l  j|^^   jJJXuk^   K^J\^y  i.e.  he   writes   very  artificial 

qastdas  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  He  says  of  himself : 

-CtJLil^    ,:>^    Axilc    4iJ^   (JCL 

i.e.  twenty  wise  men  fail  to  solve  even  one  fine  point  in  his 
conceits.  If  this  be  the  case  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
I  have  found  in  nearly  every  qaslda  a  line  or  more  which  I 
cannot  understand.  The  verses  are  full  of  strange  words, 
obscure  allusions,  rhetorical  tricks,  puns,  and  double  meanings. 
The  manuscript  does  not  make  things  easier  by  omitting 
diacritical  points  and  making  occasional  mistakes.  Moreover, 
the  proper  understanding  of  Persian  odes,  even  when  written 
by  authors  not  generally  considered  difficult,  is  often  now 
impossible.  No  one,  for  example,  considers  Hafig  specially 
hard,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  full  meaning  of  many  of 
his  odes  is  now  for  ever  lost.  One  must  picture  to  oneself 
the  nature  of  these  little  poems.  Something  has  happened, 
and  on  this  the  poet  composes  an  ode  and  recites  it  in  a 
darbdr  or  majlis  held  by  his  patron.  Ideas  and  words  are 
chosen  to  suit  the  particular  circumstances.  The  assembled 
listeners  very  well  know  these  circumstances,  and  are  tickled 
by  the  skilful  use  of  words  and  metre  selected  to  suit  the  case. 
From  us  all  these  beauties  are  more  or  less  hidden,  and  phrases 
and  ideas  which  delighted  all  hearers  and  gave  genuine  pleasure 
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to  the  subject  of  the  panegyric  are  beyond  out  appreciation. 
Even  where  the  main  fact  can  be  gathered  subsidiary  facts 
are  unknown.  In  one  qapda  Zu'l-Faqar  refers  to  his  having 
been  given  a  sorry  nag  to  ride.  To  grasp  the  full  meaning  of 
all  he  says  we  should  have  to  know  the  character  of  the  donor, 
the  occasion  of  the  giving,  and  all  the  various  circumstances 
which  give  point  to  the  words  he  uses. 

The  metres  used  by  Zu  '1-Faqar  in  this  IKwan  call  for  no 
special  remarks.  He  is  particularly  fond  of  fnuj(af;-i-maJtA^n. 
A.  19S.  C.  N.  Skddon. 


The  Meoiddo  Watee  System.    By  Robebt  S.  Lauon. 

(University  of  Chicago,  Oriental  Institute  Publications, 

vol.     xxxii.)    Chicago,     1935,     (Cambridge    University 

Press.)     4to,  pp.  xxii  +  38,  pis.  i-viii,  and  text-illastra- 

tions.     Price  IZs.  6d.  net. 

Megiddo,  like  other  ancient  fortresses,  depended  on  a  secure 

water  supply,  but  its  only  well  lay  outside  the  wall,  and  the 

rock  of  the  citadel  is  too  porous  for  cisterns.     A  surface 

spring,  however,  on  the  western  slope  was  traced  back  to  its 

source,  and  progressively  exploited  by  tunnelling,  when  the 

"  water  table  "  in  the  rock  sank,  as  it  has  sunk  generally  in 

Palestine.     Originally   the  entrance  to   this  cave-well  was 

exposed,  and  had  to  be  guarded — indeed,  the  remains  of  a 

sentry  were  found  at  hia  post — but  later  it  was  concealed, 

and  the  water  was  made  accessible  only  from  within  the  city, 

by  a  vertical  shaft  and   horizontal  tunnel,   which  offered 

difl&cult  problems  to  the  ancient  surveyors,  whose  corrections 

of  geometrical  errors  can  still  be  seen,  as  in  the  Siloam  tunnel. 

As  at  Siloam,  work  went  on  from  both  ends.    From  objects 

included  in  a  blocking  wall,  the  date  of  this  great  work  is  in 

the  twelfth  century  B.C.,  but  it  had  to  be  repaired  (after  a 

period  of  neglect)  in  the  tenth  and  again  in  the  seventh. 

The  excavators  are  to  be  congratulated  on  a  difficult  feat 
of  exploration  and  interpretation,  and  not  least  on  their 
ingenious  photography. 
A.  513.  J.  L.  Mybes. 
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Das  Hebraische  Epos.  By  D.  Arvid  Bruno.  Eine 
Rhythmische  und  Textkritische  Untersuchung  der  Biicher 
Samuelis  und  Konige.  9J  x  6.  pp.  257  +  164,  plan  1. 
Uppsala  :  Almquist  and  Wiksell's  Boktryceri,  1935. 

An  attempt  to  show  that  the  prose  of  Samuel  and  Kings 
follows  a  definite  rhythmic  scheme,  capable  of  scansion. 
The  rhythm  is  determined  by  accentual  ictus,  the  metres 
varying  between  4  +  4  +  4,  5  +  5  +  5,  and  6  +  6  +  6. 
Each  of  these  is  susceptible  of  variation,  e.g.  5  +  5  +  5, 
may  appear  as  4  +  6  +  5,  5  +  6  +  4,  4  +  5  +  6,  etc., 
so  long  as  the  total  number  of  beats  is  preserved  in  a  phrasing. 

In  order  to  substantiate  his  thesis  the  author  is  obliged  to 
assume  entensive  textual  corruptions.  These  proceed  both 
from  scribal  error  and  from  editorial  "  correction ".  To 
the  latter  belong  the  many  amplifications  (e.g.  '^  the  King 
Solomon "  for  an  original  "  Solomon ")  which  have  upset 
the  rh}rthmic  balance  of  sentences. 

The  Massoretic  text  is  printed,  with  rhythmic  markings, 
the  emendations  being  confined  to  the  Commentary. 

A  priorif  the  author's  thesis  is  plausible  enough.  Books 
which  embody  so  much  popular  material  may  well  have 
incorporated  the  metric  structure  of  original  epic  poems  and 
ballads.  Moreover,  the  Oriental  practice  of  chanting  rather 
than  reading  may  well  have  influenced  the  style  of  authors. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  to  be  said  against 
Dr.  Bruno's  particular  reconstruction.  Firstly,  it  presumes  a 
pronunciation  of  Hebrew  which,  though  current  to-day,  was 
not  necessarily  that  of  the  ancient  writers.  Secondly,  whilst 
it  makes  considerable  allowance  for  constant  editorial  revisions 
it  does  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  books  of 
the  Bible  have  gone  through  a  process  of  granmiatical  levelling 
and  that  many  archaic  forms  have  been  ironed  out.  We, 
therefore,  have  no  guarantee  that  forms  exhibited  by  our 
present  text  really  represent  what  the  authors  wrote.  Hence, 
to  construct  metrical  theories  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
recension  is  necessarily  precarious.    Thirdly,  in  his  attempts 
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to  reconstruct  the  original  text,  Dr.  Bruno  seems  to  rely  too 
much  on  dictionary  and  concordance  and  too  little  on  syntax 
and  idiom.  Thus,  his  emendation  of  1  Samuel  i,  6,  *10J^ 
nti''jr7ri  into  nailj.  i113J'3  "  because  she  went  about  child- 
less "  is  simply  not  Hebrew.  The  substitnted  phrase  could 
only  mean  "  because  she  passed  by  naked  "  I  Similarly, 
to  emend  1J^  ^v~\Tl  in  Hannah's  song  (1  Samuel  ii,  6}  to 
lyS  nn  "  ever  make  a  fair  show  "  involves  the  creation 
of  a  new  verb  and  ignores  the  simpler  iD^  ^^TO  "  *^®*'^ 
from  toiling  in  servitude ".  A^un,  in  1  Samuel  ii,  25 : 
"if  a  man  sin  against  another  □^''t7^  ^7^^  "' 
Dr.  Bruno's  emendation  C'ln  h^i  I77DI  is  particolarly 
infelicitous,  because  it  ignores  the  fact  that  the  allusion  is 
to  trial  before  the  tribal  goda ;  of.  Exodus  xxii,  8 :  IJ? 
Dn'';^13H  ND;  O^'^''^!'?  ^^^  mahar  Him  in  the  Code  of 
Hammurapih.  As  a  Bnal  example  may  be  cited  the  emendation 
of  p^p  r^rbl  in  1  Samuel  xiii,  21,  to  iJltS?'^  p^TI^^ 
"  and  his  tongue  burned  (for  axes)  ",  as  a  supposed  parallel  to 
rrttthin??'?  D'B  i"n;3:?rt  nn*ni.  The  objections  to  this 
are  that  (a)  it  misunderstands  the  first  phrase  completely ; 
(6)  it  makes  '!\w7  masculine,  which  is  a  late  and  often 
doubtful  use  (Ps.  xxii,  16 ;  Job  xxvii,  4 ;  Zeph.  iii,  3) ; 
(c)  pStt*  "  burn  "  does  not  exist,  the  forms  p""^^  and  iTDB'J 
(Isa.  xliv,  15 ;  Ps.  Iiiviii,  21)  being  derived  rather  from  rt. 
ptrj  aa  is  clear  from  pVinn  in  APO  66,  9  ;  (d)  piybp  vhn* 
as  a  parallel  to  HttTinO  may  well  mean  "  trident ",  such 
instruments  having  been  found  in  Palestine,  e.g.  at  Tell 
Duweir  ;  (e)  even  if  pT^y  could  be  postulated  for  the  forms 
cited,  it  would  mean  "  ignite  "  not  "  bum  ",  which  in  this 

sense  is  nyn. 

These  examples  will  suffice  to  show  that  Dr.  Bruno's 
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reconstructed  text  is  open  to  serious  question.    Since  his 

theory  depends  so  much  upon  it,  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  be 

viewed  but  with  misgivings.    This,  however,  does  not  detract 

from  the  merits  of  an  investigation  no  less  distinguished  for 

its  patience  and  honesty  because  its  conclusions  cannot  be 

endorsed. 

^'  406.  Theodor  Herzl  Gaster. 


The  Script  of  Harappa  and  Mohenjodaro  and  its 
Connection  with  other  Scripts.  By  G.  R.  Hunter. 
With  an  introduction  by  Professor  S.  Langdon  (Studies 
in  the  History  of  Culture,  No.  1).  10  x  6J  :  pp.  xii  + 
210  :  pis.  37.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner, 
1934.    2l8. 

This  was  a  thesis  submitted  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
in  1929.  It  is  thus  two  years  older  than  the  chapters  on  the 
Indus  script  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Gadd  and  by  Professor 
Langdon  in  Mohenjo-daro,  1931.  To  readers  of  this  Journal 
much  of  Dr.  Hunter's  theory  is  already  known  from  his 
critical  review  of  Mohenjo-da/ro,  ch.  xxi-xxiii,  in  1932, 
pp.  466-603.  Dr.  Hunter's  contribution  to  the  debate  are 
important,  for  he  paid  three  long  visits  to  Mohenjodaro  and 
Harappa  (1927,  1929,  1931)  and  copied  there  every  inscrip- 
tion excavated  up  to  April,  1932. 

The  author  has  followed  the  good  method  of  tabulating 
every  occurrence  of  each  sign.  From  the  regularity  of  their 
occurrence  in  particular  positions  and  contexts  he  obtains 
an  interpretation  of  certain  signs  :  in  particular  the  numeral 
signs,  the  ordinal  suflSx,  the  word  for  servnnt  and  its  deter- 
minative, slave,  and  its  determinative,  son,  the  ablative  and 
dative  suflixes  (p.  3 :  but  as  regards  determinatives  cf. 
Journal,  loc.  cit.,  489).  At  the  time  of  writing,  and  perhaps 
at  the  time  of  publication,  this  was  the  most  thorough 
attempt  at  interpretation  yet  made.    Now,  however,  it  will 
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also  be  necessary  to  reckon  with  the  system  of  P.  Meriggi 
in  ZDMG.,  1934,  pp.  198-241. 

In  the  script  Dr.  Hunter  finds  a  close  resemblance  with  the 
Elamite  and  a  less  close  resembUnce  with  early  Snmerian. 
He  finds  Brahmi  (with  Professor  Langdon)  and  also  a  large 
part  of  Sabffian  and  even  Phcemician  to  be  derivative  from  the 
Indus  writing.  These  last  connections  seem  to  be  erroneous : 
the  derivation  of  the  south-Semitic  and  the  ptoto-Canaanite  - 
Phoenician  alphabets  from  that  represented  at  Serabit  el- 
Khadem  is  now  practically  certain,  and  one  sees  no  con- 
vincing reason  for  abandoning  the  derivation  of  Brahmi 
from  a  Semitic  alphabet.  On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Hunter's 
table  seems  satisfactorily  to  establish  the  connection  between 
the  Indus  and  the  old  Elamite  writing. 
'^■^'5■  E.  Burrows. 


A  HisTOEY  OF  Pbrak:.  By  B.  0.  Winstbdt,  R.  J.  Wilkinson. 

9J  X  6i,  pp.  iv  +  180,  pis.  xiv.       [  =  Journal  of  the 

Malayan  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xii, 

part  i.]    Singapore :    Malayan  Branch,  R.A.S.,  1994, 

The  history  of  the  States  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  can  never 

be  fully  related  because  records  older  than  the  sixteenth 

century  are  scanty,  so  far  as  there  are  any  at  aU.    The  bulk 

of  this  work  deals,   therefore,  with  the   period   beginning 

about  1600  and  ending  with  1883.     It  is  mainly  based  on 

Dutch  and  British  sources,  the  latter  becoming  increasingly 

important   in   the   nineteenth    century.       The   appendices, 

amounting  to  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  volume,  contain 

a  variety  of  interesting  material  mainly  concerning  the  origin 

and  genealogies  of  the  Perak  ruling  house  and  of  the  leading 

chiefs  of  the  State.   The  names  of  the  authors  are  a  guarantee 

of  the  value  and  trustworthiness  of  the  work  and  it  makes 

interesting  reading. 

The  history  of  the   State  is  largely  concerned  with  its 
relations    to    neighbouring    powers,    Portuguese,    Achinese, 
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Dutch,  Bugis,  Siamese,  and  British,  as  well  as  the  adjoining 
Malay  States,  from  most  of  which  Perak  had  a  good  deal 
to  suffer.  The  events  which  led  to  the  tragic  death  of  the 
first  British  Resident  are  discreetly  and  fairly  related.  The 
ultimate  responsibility  for  them  must  be  laid  on  the  Colonial 
Government  of  the  Straits  Settlement  for  its  unfortunate 
choice  both  of  the  Resident  and  of  the  Sidtan,  neither  of 
whom  was  suited  to  his  post  while  each  was  antipathetic 
to  the  other. 

I  have  noticed  few  points  for  criticism.  The  statement 
that  "  Sri  Vijaya  used  Nagari  or  North  Indian  characters  " 
(p.  4)  must  be  qualified  by  the  fact  that  its  three  earliest 
(late  seventh  century)  records  are  in  a  southern  form  of  the 
Indian  alphabet.  I  must  disclaim  the  discovery  of  the  Society's 
manuscript  mentioned  on  p.  7.  It  was  catalogued  by  Van 
der  Tuuk  long  before  I  saw  it.  On  p.  117,  1.  20,  "  dispose  " 
is  evidently  a  misprint  for  "  dispense  ".  On  p.  129,  1.  7 
from  the  bottom,  for  "  1926  "  read  "  1826  ". 
^'280,  C.  0.  Blagden. 


Hayagmva,  the  Mantra vanic  aspect  of  Horse-cult  in 
China  and  Japan.    By  Dr.  R.  H.  Van  Gulik.   Supple- 
'  ment  to  vol.  xxxiii  of  Internationales  Archiv  fiir  Ethno- 
graphic.    13J  X  lOJ,  pp.   105,  ills.   14.    Leiden :    E.  J. 
Brill,  1935.    Old.  7*50. 

This  learned  monograph,  which  runs  to  105  large  quarto 
pages  with  numerous  illustrations  and  plates,  after  a  brief 
introduction  on  the  general  subject  of  the  Mahayanic  gods, 
discusses  Hayagriva  first  in  India,  then  in  China,  and  finally 
in  Japan.  The  author,  who  makes  abundant  references  to 
the  original  literary  sources,  describes  the  position  of  the  cult 
in  pre-Buddhistic  and  in  its  more  developed  form  after  the 
introduction  of  Buddhism.  He  also  deals  fully  with  the 
iconography  and  with  the  magical  aspects  of  the  cult.  The 
study  is  a  most  important  one  not  only  to  specialist  students 
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but  also  to  those  who  ate  interested  in  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  religions  in  Asia  and  their  relation  to 
primitive  animism.  The  whole  monograph  is  a  mine  of 
information  on  matters  concerned  with  the  Hotse-cult  in 
the  Far  East  and  should  prove  of  great  value  not  only  to 
those  who  are  properly  equipped  linguistically  but  also  to 
the  others,  like  the  present  reviewer,  who  is  woefully  oonacious 
— and  was  made  more  so  by  reading  this  volume — of  his 
inadequate  knowledge  of  the  religious  literature  of  China 
and  Japan. 
-*■«'■  L.  H.  Dudley  Boxton. 


The  Development  of  Sdmerian  Art.  By  C.  Leonard 
WooLLEY.  11  X  7|,  pp.  140,  pb.  72,  in  colour  1. 
London  :   Faber  and  Faber,  1935.   30s. 

It  is  fitting  that  Sir  Leonard  Woolley,  who  has  probably 
unearthed  more  Sumerian  monuments  than  any  other  man 
living,  should  guide  us  through  that  great  collection  for  which 
he  is  in  large  part  responsible.  In  this  beautifully  printed 
book  he  has  selected  for  us  a  number  of  illustrations  of 
representative  pieces  of  Sumerian  Art,  and  he  has  set  a  measure 
of  order  in  a  collection  which  is  by  no  means  easy  to  catalogue. 
His  method  is  to  describe  each  piece  in  detail,  paying  special 
attention  to  technical  considerations,  thereby  enabling  us 
to  understand  the  trend  and  development  of  that  art — an 
art  on  which  tradition  and  convention  were  rigidly  imposed 
for  a  thousand  years  or  more. 

Sir  Leonard  can  explain  many  technical  considerations 
which  might  escape  the  notice  of  other  critics  who  unlike 
him  have  not  seen  with  their  own  eyes  thoiLsands  of  objects 
emerge  from  the  ground,  pass  through  their  hands,  and  yield 
to  that  medical  and  surgical  treatment  which  is  so  often 
required.  As  a  consequence  we  are  made  to  understand 
with  singular  clarity  the  nature  of  the  raw  materials  which 
conditioned  the   development    of   Sumerian    art — how,    for 
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example,  the  art  of  incrustation  developed  from  the  primitive 
wall  mosaics,  how  the  colimm  developed  from  the  palm  tnmk, 
defensive  walling  from  half  timber  work,  vaults  from  reed 
huts — and  a  dozen  other  details  of  the  greatest  interest  which 
the  reader  must  examine  if  he  wishes  for  a  full  perspective 
of  the  art. 

In  the  matter  of  critical  appreciation  Sir  Leonard  has 
refrained  from  committing  himself,  but  he  often  drops 
suggestive  hints — "  the  conscious  striving  after  beauty  for  its 
own  sake.  .  .  is  characteristic  of  Greek  rather  than  of  Near 
Eastern  art."  In  illustrating  the  general  development  he 
expounds  with  clearness  the  tendency  of  Sargonid  art  to 
free  itself  from  cramping,  and  the  tendency  of  art  of  the  Third 
dynaaty  of  Ur  towards  abstraction. 

Often  enough,  however,  when  it  comes  to  appraisement 
of  individual  pieces,  I  find  myself  in  disagreement,  and 
indeed  that  is  to  be  expected,  for  happily  no  two  persons 
unless  perhaps  they  be  Siamese  twins  can  be  relied  on  to 
go  through  the  same  gallery  and  invariably  admire  the  same 
works  of  art. 

The  first  two  chapters  in  the  book  are  concerned  with  the 
prehistoric  and  protohistoric  periods  of  Sumer,  and  we  have 
a  most  interesting  discussion  on  the  painted  fabrics  of  Al 
'Ubaid,  Uruk,  and  Jamdat  Nasr.  It  must  be  admitted,  I 
think,  that  the  various  influences  underlying  these  fabrics 
are  not  yet  fully  understood,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  Sir 
Leonard's  verdict  that  "  Elam  lagged  behind  ".  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Al  'Ubaid  ware  of  Sumer  with  its  simple 
designs  and  generally  indifferent  potting  is  essentially  a 
provincial  art,  and  that  the  fons  et  origo  was  Iran.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  the  collection  of  early  sherds  brought  home 
by  Sir  Aurel  Stein  from  S.  Iran  to  realize  that  the  pot  fabrics 
of  that  country  display  a  wealth  of  design,  an  intricate  variety 
of  motife,  and  an  eye  for  pattern  that  is  absent  from  any 
prehistoric  ware  yet  discovered  in  Sumer.  The  provincial 
ware  of  Al  *Ubaid  never  developed  after  the  manner  of  the 
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Elamite  pot  fabrics,  which  reachefl  their  high  water  mark 
in  the  pottery  of  Susa  I.  Sir  Leonard  indeed  points  out  that 
Susa  I  is  an  advanced  development  of  the  potter's  art,  and 
he  does  wcU  to  stress  the  point,  for  Susa  I  is  certainly  not, 
as  some  writers  maintain,  in  an  early  stage  of  ceramic.  It 
Goems  to  ma,  however,  that  the  fertility  of  designs  which  we 
find  on  the  cylinder  seals  and  impressions  of  tiie  Urok  and 
Jamdat  Nasr  periods  may  easily  be  a  logical  development 
of  Elamite  or  Iranian  art,  aad  that  the  same  fertile  invention 
which  produced  the  infinitely  varied  pottery  of  S.  Iran, 
as  exemplified  in  the  prehistoric  pottery  of  Persepolis,  may 
have  been  ultimately  responsible  for  those  seal  impreflsions 
illustrated  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book. 

It  is  as  well  to  stress  this  point,  because  Sir  Leonard  along 
with  other  writers  is  at  pains  to  emphasize  the  supposed 
influence  of  Anatolia,  which  is  said  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
grey  ware  that  enters  Sumer  at  the  beginning  of  the  Uruk 
period.  Now  I  admit  that  there  is  no  logical  reason 
why  we  should  not  entertain  the  possibility  that  there  was 
an  Anatolian  influence  in  the  Uruk  period,  but  I  would  at 
least  observe  that  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence  amounting 
to  proof  that  Anatolian  pottery  antedates  Uruk.  We  have 
yet  to  be  shown  some  fabric  from  Asia  Minor  which  can 
definitely  be  said  to  be  an  ancestor  of  Uruk  ware.  This 
point  of  view  has  been  clearly  set  forth  by  Mr.  R,  W.  Hutchin- 
son in  a  paper  entitled  "  Uruk  and  Yortan  ",  in  Iraq  of 
October,  1936. 

Sir  Leonard  has,  I  think,  produced  stronger  arguments  for 
the  influence  of  Syria  in  the  early  period.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  he  has  rather  neglected  prehistoric  Assyria, 
which  must  also  have  exercised  some  influence  on  early 
Sumer.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Nineveh  was  one  of 
the  largest,  and  probably  one  of  the  most  important,  pre- 
historic centres  of  Western  Asia,  and  that  on  the  enormous 
site  of  Kuyunjik,  Uruk  ware  is  to  be  found  from  one  end  of 
the  city  to  another.  It  would  be  perfectly  reasonable  to  make 
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out  a  case  for  Ku3nmjik  as  one  of  the  earliest  centres  of 
distribution  of  Uiuk  ware,  and  I  would  as  soon  believe  that 
the  red  slip  ware  of  Uruk  was  invented  and  exploited  in 
Eujninjik  as  anywhere  else.  Further,  I  think  that  the 
possibility  that  the  polychrome  ware  of  Tall  Halaf  had  an 
influence  on  the  trichrome  ware  of  Jamdat  Nasr  should  not 
be  overlooked.  The  discovery  in  Uruk  of  a  brecciated  lime- 
stone vase  of  the  Jamdat  Nasr  period  made  of  a  material 
almost  certainly  imported  from  the  Mosul  area,  and  the 
occurrence  at  Gawrah  and  Warka  of  the  curious  double 
looped  idols  seems  to  me  significant  evidence  of  a  close 
contact  between  Assyria  and  Sumer  at  this  period. 

The  author  has  many  interesting  remarks  to  make  on  the 
early  sculpture.  One  hesitates  to  comment  on  matters  which 
depend  on  individual  taste,  but  I  think  personally  that  Sir 
Leonard  has  underestimated  the  achievement  of  the  Tall 
Asmar  statuary  with  its  brilliantly  executed  genre  treatment 
and  obvious  feeling  for  individual  portraiture.  Here  also 
I  must  make  my  most  serious  criticism — the  absence  of  any 
illustration  or  description  of  the  bronze  head  of  a  king  (?) ; 
some  think  that  he  may  be  Sargon  of  Akkad  himself,  found 
by  Dr.  R.  Campbell  Thompson  at  Ku3nmjik  in  1931.  To 
my  mind  this  head  is  outstanding  even  among  the  many 
treasures  of  the  Iraq  Museimi,  and  comes  near  to  achieving 
perfection  in  the  blending  of  abstract  art  and  portraiture. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  descendant  of  an  ancient  tradition  which 
produced  the  gold  wig  of  Mes-Kalam-Dug,  and  we  cannot  be 
considered  to  have  fully  appraised  the  early  art  of  Western 
Asia  without  having  studied  it.^ 

The  comments  on  the  stone  construction  of  the  early 
Boyal  graves  are  very  important.  Even  since  the  writing 
of  this  book  earlier  antecedents  for  domical  construction 
have  been  found  in  Assyria,  in  the  shape  of  the  stone  thohi 
at  Arpachiyah — with  precisely  those  limestone  rubble  founda- 

^  The  head  is  published  in  the  Liverpool  Annals  of  Archseology   and 
Anthropology,  vol.  xix,  Nos.  3-4,  plate  L. 

JRAS.  AFRIL  1936.  22 
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tions  whicli  Sir  Leonard  acutely  observes  to  have  peimBt«d 
in  Sumer  iong  aft«r  they  had  outlived  their  raison  (fdre. 
That  tradition  again  may  well  go  back  to  Assyria,  wheie 
the  method  of  building  was  is  use  long  before  the  Uruk  period. 
In  this  context  it  is  interesting  to  remembei  the  apsidal  stone 
buildings  at  Tarxien  in  Neolithic  Malta,  still  perhaps  the 
earliest  of  their  kind  in  Western  Asia. 

We  are  given  ample  measure  of  ilhiBtrations  of  master- 
pieces from  the  royal  cemetery  of  Ur,  and  Sir  Leonard  draws 
timely  attention  to  the  "  impromptu  "  sketch  of  the  Scorpion 
man  on  one  of  the  shell  plaques  fronting  the  sound  box  of 
a  lyre  with  the  apt  comment  that  though  in  general  "  the 
Sumerian  succeeds  least  in  his  representation  of  the  human 
figure  ;  it  can  hardly  have  been  lack  of  observation  or  skill  ". 
We  have  always  to  remember  that  the  art  of  this  period  was 
conditioned  by  a  religious  ritual  which  dominated  with  the 
real  tyranny  of  a  theocracy  ;  but  because  the  artisans  of  the 
time  were  artists  and  not  mere  craftsmen  their  art  emerged 
all  the  more  brilliant  for  its  subordination  to  the  canons 
imposed  upon  it. 

In  the  estimate  of  sculpture  of  the  dynastic  period  I  am  not 
convinced  that "  Lagash  was  probably  always  provincial  and 
backward  "  nor  do  I  think  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  statuary  of  the  Ur  Nina  period  to  warrant  the  statement 
that  there  was  a  period  of  decadence  during  his  reign.  The 
limestone  plaque  from  Lagash,  on  plate  49  (a)  may  be  crude, 
but  I  see  no  lack  of  composition  in  it,  and  in  my  opinion  it 
is  a  better  piece  of  work  than  the  corresponding  plaque 
from  Ur  illustrated  on  plate  54  {a). 

There  is  an  admirable  description  of  the  artistic  progress 
made  in  the  Sargonid  period  when  the  artists  had  overcome 
their  old  "  horror  vacui  *',  which  perhaps  had  been  due  to 
the  translation  on  to  stone  of  subjects  which  had  originally 
been  engraved  upon  shell  or  incrusted.  In  the  interesting 
account  of  the  steia  of  Naiam  Sin  due  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  pyramidal  composition.    For  me,  the  charm  of  that 
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monument  lies  in  the  graceful  lines  and  proportions  of  the 
individuals,  giving  an  impression  of  loose-limbed  athletes 
on  the  move — a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  heavy  stocky 
figures  of  the  older  Sumerian  art. 

The  consideration  of  Simierian  sculpture  ends  with  a 
description  of  the  famous  Gudea  statues  of  polished  diorite. 
These  mommients  survive  to  take  their  rightful  place  among 
the  masterpieces  of  the  world's  sculpture,  and  they  have  not 
been  without  their  effect  on  the  living  sculptors  of  to-day. 
After  reading  Sir  Leonard's  stimulating  comments  and  shrewd 
technical  observations,  I  hope  that  students  may  be  tempted 
to  refer  back  to  the  original  publication  of  the  monuments 
in  the  magnificent  folios  by  L£on  Heuzey,  published  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It  is  fashionable  to  decry  the 
work  of  early  pioneers,  but  Heuzey's  appreciation  of  the 
Gudea  statuary  in  the  Louvre,  written  in  a  beautiful  French, 
still  stands  to-day  as  a  masterpiece  of  aesthetic  criticism, 
an  art  peculiar  to  the  Latin  genius.  And  in  addition  the 
statutes  in  Heuzey's  folio  are  illustrated  by  a  magnificent 
series  of  holographic  plates,  unfortunately  a  process  pro- 
hibitive in  cost,  but  one  that  seems  to  me  to  reproduce  the 
texture  of  stone  as  no  other  process  can. 

There  are  a  few  minor  slips  in  the  references  :  on  page  58 
the  vase  referred  to  as  third  dynasty  is  rightly  described  as 
Sargonid  on  plate  52  (a)  and  in  the  text  on  page  96  ;  on 
page  86,  Eafaje  should  be  written  Ehafaje  ;  and  on  page  98 
plate  53  (6)  should  be  plate  55  (6). 

I  have  in  this  review  deliberately  taken  controversial 
matters  and  expressed  differing  opinions  on  them  ;  but  this 
is  in  no  way  intended  to  detract  from  Sir  Leonard's  authorita- 
tive judgment.  This  book  stimulates  us  to  think  about  many 
of  the  major  problems  of  Sumerian  art,  and  Sir  Leonard  has 
performed  a  very  considerable  service  in  setting  these  monu- 
ments in  order.  The  book  is  full  of  original  thinking  and  apt 
comment,  and  I  trust  that  readers  will  be  encouraged  to 
consult  it  and  will  find  profit  and  delight  in  pursuing  the 
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study  of  that  art   for  which  Sir  Leonard  haa  done  so 

much. 

'*soi.  M.  E.  L.  Mallowan. 

ElEUENTS  of  AsTROLOOY.  Bj  Abu'l-RaTHAN  AtrBDtnNI 
The  Book  of  iDStniction  in  the  Elements  of  the  Ait  of 
Astrology.  Reproduced  from  Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Or.  8349. 
With  a  translation  by  B.  Ramsay  Wright.  8}  X  6, 
pp.  xviii  +  333.  London  :  Luzac  and  Co.,  1934.  42»,  net. 
This  publication  consists  of  two  parts.  On  the  one  side 
of  the  page  the  author  has  reproduced  in  lithograph  the 
Arabic  MS.  of  the  Britbh  Museum  and  on  the  opposite  side 
he  has  reproduced  by  mechanical  process  the  typed  HS. 
of  his  English  translation.  Al-Biruni's  work  has  come  down 
in  two  versions,  one  Arabic  and  the  other  Persian,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Wright,  who  died  before  he  completed  the  introduc- 
tion, leaves  it  somewhat  undecided  whether  Al-Biruni  himself 
wrote  it  in  both  languages — a  distinct  possibility  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  book  was  dedicated  to  Rayhanah,  possibly 
a  member  of  the  royal  house.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  transla- 
tion has  been  made  from  the  Persian  version.  Al-Biruni 
shows  in  this  work  his  wide  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
geography,  and  astronomy.  The  iirst  chapter  contains  a 
commentary  on  Euclid,  followed  by  another  on  Ptolomy. 
Before  entering  more  deeply  into  the  principal  subject,  the 
author  gives  a  chapter  on  chronology,  the  names  of  the 
months  among  various  nations,  and  on  the  fasts  and  feasts 
observed  by  them.  Then  follow  all  the  astronomical  data 
concerning  the  seasons,  the  relation  of  stars  to  one  anothpT, 
their  apposition  in  the  celestial  sphere,  the  Zodiac,  together 
with  remarks  on  the  influence  which  the  various  constellaticns 
exercise  upon  human  life  as  well  as  upon  planta  and  animals. 
Minute  tables  are  given  illustrating  the  planets,  their  conjunc- 
tions and  the  influence  which  they  exerci.<4c.  A  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  Astrolabe  and  the  calculation  of  nativities. 
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This  is  only  a  brief  summary  of  a  work  which  required  specilil 
scholarship  to  render  it  adequately  into  English,  since  it 
bristles  with  a  large  number  of  technical  terms  and  is  of 
a  very  complicated  nature.  In  those  days  astronomy  flourished 
greatly,  notably  among  the  Arabs,  and  held  sway  for  many 
centuries.  And  yet  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  was  transmitted 
to  the  Christian  world  only  through  Mashallah  (not  Abu 
Mashar).  His  Arabic  work  was  translated  into  Hebrew  by 
Abn  Esra,  and  an  early  French  translation  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  became  the  basis  of  all  the  Latin  translations 
which  henceforth  circulated  in  Europe.  How  far  Al-Biruni 
may  have  been  the  source  of  Abu  Mashar's  compilation,  or  of 
his  immediate  predecessor's  work,  can  now  be  determined 
in  the  light  of  this  important  though  unfortunately  posthumous 
publication.  Only  100  copies  of  the  book  have  been  printed . 
The  number  of  the  copy  sent  to  the  E.A.S.  is  58. 

A. 243.  Jf.   G ASTER. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Books  op  the  Old  Testament. 
By  W.  0.  E.  Oesterley  and  Theodore  H.  Robinson. 
9x5^  in.,  pp.  xvi  +  454.  London  :  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  :    1934.    10*.  6d. 

The  problems  raised  by  the  Old  Testament  are  so  many 
and  the  literature  so  vast  that  a  single-handed  work  upon 
the  subject  becomes  well  nigh  an  impossible  task.  It  was 
therefore  a  happy  idea  on  the  part  of  Professors  Oesterley 
and  Robinson  to  collaborate  upon  this  book.  The  result  of 
their  collaboration  is  an  unqualified  success.  The  object 
which  the  authors  set  before  them  was  to  wTite  an  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament  which  would  steer  midway  between 
the  elaborateness  of  Driver  and  the  more  concise  manuals 
of  Buchanan  Gray  and  McFadyen.  In  this  object  they  have 
admirably  succeeded.  They  have  accomplished  the  herculean 
task  of  reading  through  and  assimilating  the  extensive  litera- 
ture upon  the  subject  with  conspicuous  ability.      Moreover, 
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the  book  reads  so  smoothly  that  it  is  difficult  to  det«ct  any- 
where  signs  of  dual  authorship.  Every  page  bears  wititess 
to  the  authors'  wide  reading,  as  well  as  to  their  powers  of 
criticism  and  analysis.  The  work  is  at  once  infonning  and 
stimulating,  up-to-date  in  its  scholarship,  lucid  in  its  expmition, 
concise  without  being  sHmpy  (the  chapter  on  the  forms  of 
Hebrew  poetry  is  a  particularly  happy  example  of  lucidity 
and  compression),  and  may  be  unreservedly  recommended 
to  all  students  of  the  subject. 
^■312.  J.  Levbbn. 


The  First  Cbntury  of  BRiriaH  Justice  in  India.  By 
Sir  Charles  Fawcett.  8J  x  6,  pp.  xx  +  269,  maps  2. 
Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1934.  15s. 
During  the  early  decades  of  the  East  India  Company's 
connection  with  India  judicial  functions  were  vested  in  its 
senior  local  servants  at  the  Company's  settlements,  and  later, 
as  its  territorial  responsibilities  expanded,  in  the  Glovemor 
and  Council  of  the  '  Presidencies  '.  The  policy  of  keeping 
judicial  appointment  under  its  own  control  was  deliberately 
pursued  at  first.  It  was  not  until  1726  that  specific  provision 
was  made,  in  the  charter  of  that  year,  for  the  establishment 
of  civil  and  criminal  courts  deriving  their  authority  from  the 
king  instead  of  from  the  Company.  A  very  important  change, 
however,  was  made  after  the  fort  and  island  of  Bombay, 
which  had  been  ceded  by  the  King  of  Portugal  to  Charles  II 
in  1661,  was  transferred  to  the  Company  in  1668.  The  royal 
charter  granted  in  the  latter  year  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  courts  on  English  lines,  and,  what  is  of  special  interest, 
authorized  the  Company,  under  certain  limitations,  to  frame 
their  own  laws.  Sir  C.  Fawcett's  researches  have  enabled 
him  to  trace  a  copy  of  the  '  laws  '  promulgated  under  this 
sanction,  which  have  now  been  reproduced  for  the  first 
time.  Under  this  charter,  moreover,  a  special  court  of  judi- 
cature, the  first  of  its  kind  in  India,  was  established  at  Bombay 
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by  that  able  and  broad-minded  Governor,  Gerald  Aungier, 
to  whom  that  city  owes  so  much.  The  vicissitudes  of  this 
court  under  a  succession  of  presiding  judges  has  been  given 
down  to  the  year  1728,  when  the  Mayor's  Court  was 
inaugurated  in  its  place.  The  story  throws  much  light  also 
upon  the  executive  administration  of  the  times,  and  we  find 
interesting  character  sketches  of  many  men  who  played 
leading  parts  in  the  affairs  of  the  Presidency.  Of  other 
courts  of  justice  in  Madras,  Calcutta,  and  Bombay  shorter 
accounts  have  been  added.  As  a  result  of  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  the  records  still  extant,  Sir  Charles  has  been  able  to 
decide  some  controversial  points  and  correct  some  erroneous 
views  that  had  gained  currency  in  the  past. 

This  is  altogether  a  valuable,  and  it  might  be  added 
authoritative,  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  development 
of  British  justice  in  India  during  the  period  dealt  with. 
A  322,  0. 


Memoirs  of  the  Arch^ological  Survey  of  India.  No.  48. 

Explorations  in  Sind.    Being  a  report  of  the  exploratory 

survey  carried  out  during  the  years  1927-8,  1929-1930, 

and  1930-1 .    By  N.  C.  Majumdar.    13  x  10,  pp.  xii  + 

174,  pis.  46,  map  1.    Delhi :    Manager  of  Publications, 

1934.   27s.  6d. 

The  survey  of  Mr.  Majumdar  is  a  narration  of  his  journeys 

and  explorations  in  Sind  at  more  than  thirty  sites  besides 

Mohenjodaro.    The  plates  chiefly  represent  remains  of  pottery 

and  ornaments,  which  show  the  Indus  civilization  spread 

over  a  wide  area.     His  general  observations  discuss  some 

interesting  points,  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  reoccupation 

after  chalcolithic  times  (ascribed  to  progressive  desiccation) 

and  the  problem  of  contact  with  the  West.    The  few  animal 

and    human    remains   have   been   cautiously   discussed   by 

Dr.  B.  Prasad  and  Dr.  B.  S.  Guha. 

^351,  E.  J.  Thomas. 
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ThB  BAStC  CONCBPTION  OP  BuDDHISM.     By   ViDHUSHBl 

Bhattacharya.  Adbsrcliandra  Mookeijee  Lectures, 
1932.  9  X  5t,  pp.  X  +  103.  Calcutta  :  University  of 
Calcutta,  1934. 
Pandit  Vidhusbekhaia  Bhattacharya  here  gives  two  lectures, 
which  he  describcB  as  an  attempt  to  show  the  solution  that 
the  Buddha  found  out  of  the  problem  that  he  had  before 
him,  this  problem  being  "  the  cessation  of  snSeringa,  which 
follows  the  extinction  of  desire  ".  This  is  no  small  task, 
but  be  attempts  much  more.  He  iinds  that  there  is  a  bewilder- 
ing divergence  among  the  schools,  that  the  texts  are  confiicting 
in  many  respects  and  often  in  a  number  of  points  which  are 
vital.  As  an  example  of  contradictious  in  "  the  canonical 
and  most  authoritative  works  on  Buddhism ",  be  brings 
forward  the  Madhyamikas  and  the  Yogacharas,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  single  chapter  he  ranges  from  Nagasena  to  Chan- 
drakirti  and  the  Vajrayana  in  his  pursuit  of  the  basic  con- 
ception of  Buddhism.  Fifty  pages  are  hardly  enough  for  that, 
^■229-  E.  J.  Thomas. 

Die  Lehre  deb  Jainas  nach  den  alten  Quellen  daroe- 

STELLT.  Von  W.  ScHUBRiNG.  Grundriss  der  Indo-Arischen 

Fhilologie    und   Altcrtumskunde.       Band   iii,    Heft   7. 

10  X  7,  pp.  252.  Berlin  und  Leipzig  ;    Walter  de  Gruyter 

and  Co,,  1935. 

The  latest  volume  of  the  Grundms  will  be  sure  of  a  warm 

welcome.    Jainism  or,  as  the  author  prefers  to  call  it,  Jinismus 

has  not  suffered  like  its  great  rival  from  the  conflicts  and 

dbputes  of  its  expounders,  and  the  author  carries  on  both 

his  own  work  and  that  of  scholars  like  Bilhler,  Jacobi,  and 

Leumann.   In  his  view  Jainism  is  the  achievement  of  a  great 

systematizcr.    A  calculated  and  comprehensive  system  from 

its  very  nature  is  incapable  of  development,  and  so  the 

religion  of  Mahavira  has  remained  the  same  to  the  present 

day.      Hence  the  author,  after  giving  the  history  of  Jain 
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studies,  with  an  historical  account  of  Jainism  and  the  Canon, 
proceeds  to  the  metaphysical  basis  and  cosmology,  and  then 
passes  to  the  career  of  the  monk  and  his  victory  over  the 
world.  The  work  does  not  claim  to  be  final,  but  invites 
further  collaboration.  It  is  certainly  a  landmark. 
^358,  E.  J.  Thomas. 

BiLDWERK  UND  VOLKSTUM  VORDERASIENS  ZUR  HETHFTERZErr. 

By  A.  MooRTGAT.  Sendschrift  der  Deutschen  Orient- 
Gesellschaft,  8.  9x6,  pp.  42,  pis.  37.  Leipzig : 
J.  C.  Heinrichs,  1934. 

This  essay,  adequately  illustrated  and  admirably  simple, 
offers  to  a  public  not  restricted  to  specialists  partly 
a  r6sum6  and  partly  an  amplification  of  the  author's  theories 
concerning  soiurces  and  currents  of  art  in  the  ancient  Near 
East  as  propounded  recently  in  his  "  Bildende  Kunst  Vorder- 
asiens  und  die  Kunst  der  Bergvolker  ".  He  employs  the  title 
"  mountain  peoples  "  to  designate  under  a  single  term  the 
very  diverse  nationalities,  Hittites,  Hurrians  and  Mitannians, 
Elamites  and  Cassites,  whose  art  sometimes  reflects,  at 
others  significantly  diverges  from,  that  of  Sumer  and  Babylon. 
Dr.  Moortgat  makes  iC  creditable  attempt  to  advance  further 
the  logical  task  of  sorting  out  by  ethnic  elements  the  tangled 
phenomena  of  Near  Eastern  art.  He  achieves,  too,  some 
successes,  for  example,  in  identifying  the  fine  bronze  male 
head  from  Hamadan  as  an  early  Elamite  work  ;  to  have 
drawn  attention  to  it  deserves  thanks.  Perhaps  his  flank 
most  open  to  attack  of  criticism  is  his  chief  innovation 
(championed  in  his  earlier  work)  by  which  he  distinguishen 
beside  the  cultural  spheres  of  Hittites,  Elamites,  and  CMtnien 
a  new  cultural  area  called  "  Mitannian  "  assigned  to  that 
elusive  people  the  Hurrians  extending  '"  from  the  Taums 
to  the    2^agros   and    from  Armenia   to   Palestine'*.^     This 

>  These  people,  it  in  now  known  frtftn  exr-avAtK^n,  <*»  hsre  had  w» 
connection  with  the  imkfrrn  of  the  prehistoric  Tdl  HAiaf  pfAttry,  mm  be 
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hypothetical  unit  differs  from  the  others  he  presents,  which 
are  more  clearly  defined  by  geographical  or  national  elements ; 
but  this,  extending  over  so  complex  an  area,  and  knit  together 
only  by  a  few  recurrent  motifs,  needs  to  have  its  real  existence 
more  convincingly  proved.     Can  the  Mitannian  element  in 
Dr.  M.'s  "  Mitannian  area  "  have  been  so  prominent  as  to 
give  its  name  to  this  whole  ?    The  actual  Mitannian  empire 
was  probably  little  homogeneous  in  cultural  matters  and 
its  influence  on  its  neighbours  in  this  respect  was  small. 
If  we  take  the  small  group  of  the  Hurrian  seals  from  Nuzi 
to  represent  the  most  authentic  Mitannian  products  its  art 
appears  to   have  been  feeble,  contrary  to  what  we  should 
expect  if  it  was  centre  of  artistic  inspiration.    Or  if  Dr.  M-'s 
new   unit  is  one  of  ideas  alone,  we  have  to  do  with  one 
quite  different  from  the  others.    It  is  again  imcomfortably 
comprehensive,  if  it  is  to  include  at  its  periphery  the  centre 
of  artistic  diffusion  with  considerable  individual  character 
which  must  have  lain  in  Syria  in  the  second  millenium  B.C., 
as  contemporary  contacts  with  Crete,  Greece,  Cyprus,  and 
Egypt,  and  the  finds  at  Ras  Shamra  testify.   We  are,  in  fact, 
to  a  great  extent  still  dealing  with  unknown  quantities,  and 
about  Cassite  and  Mitannian  art  await  further  information 
from  the  excavators. 
A. 360.  R.  D.  Barnett. 


Un  Ami  de  Stendhal,  Victor  Jacquemont.  By  Pierre 
Mays.  8x5,  pp.  xii  +  642,  ills.  8,  map  1.  Paris : 
Descl^e  de  Brouwer  et  Cie. 

The  Letters  and  the  Journal  of  Victor  Jacquemont,  the 
French  botanist,  who  travelled  in  India  between  1829  and 
1832,  are  familiar  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history 
of  Northern  India  and  few  can  peruse  these  works  without 
being  fascinated  by  the  bright,  adventurous  spirit  in  which 
they  were  written.  M.  Mays'  book  gives  us  a  skilful  abstract 
of  Jacquemont's  Indian  experiences,  and  this  is  supplemented 
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by  an  account,  new  to  most  English  readers,  of  Jacquemont's 
earlier  life  in  the  company  of  Stendhal,  G6rard,  M6rim6e, 
and  other  intellectuals  of  the  French  Restoration  period.  At 
the  recent  celebration  in  Paris  of  the  centenary  of  Jacque- 
mont's  death,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  was  represented 
by  one  of  its  most  distmguished  members  and  it  is  interesting 
to  read  in  M.  Mays'  book  of  the  cordial  assistance  given  to 
Jacquemont  by  the  Society  during  his  visit  to  London  ii^ 
1828  and  of  his  attendance  at  the  monthly  dinner  held  by 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  at  that  period.  This  book  under 
review  has  some  interesting  illustrations  ^  with  an  excellent 
bibliography  and  index,  and  presents  us  with  a  valuable  and 
comprehensive  account  of  a  brilliant  personality. 
^-3^'  E.  D.  Maclaoan 


Darius  the  Mede  and  the  Four  World  Empires  in  the 
Book  op  Daniel.  By  H.  H.  Rowley.  A  Historical 
Study  of  Contemporary  Theories.  8f  x  6,  pp.  xxxiv  + 
195.  Cardiff:  University  of  Wales  Press  Board,  1935. 
12*.  6d. 

Opinion  probably  will  be  always  divided  as  to  the  date  and 
interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Daniel ;  and  in  this  well- 
documented  work,  described  by  its  author  as  "  a  historical 
study  of  contemporary  theories  ",  the  reader  may  gather 
how  divergent  are  the  views  of  scholars  on  these  points. 
Professor  Rowley  deals  specifically  with  two  questions  under 
dispute  and  with  a  wealth  of  argument  clearly  and  succinctly 
marshalled  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  reliable 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  any  such  person  as  Darius  the 
Mede  but  that  he  is  a  conflation  of  confused  traditions,  a 
fictitious  creation  which  shatters  the  claim  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel  as  a  historical  work  of  a  contemporary  author  but 

^  The  reader  should,  however,  be  warned  that  the  portraits  of  two  of  the 
most  interesting  subsidiary  characters  in  the  book,  Jacquemont^s  father 
and  Lord  William  Bcntinck  (pp.  12  and  386),  have  by  some  oversight  been 
transposed. 
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in  no  way  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  meesage  that  it 
is  meant  to  teach,  "  that  men  ought  always  to  pray,  for  the 
treasures  of  a  deep  religious  experience  are  of  more  worth 
than  the  favour  of  princes,  and  the  power  of  God  is  able  to 
laugh  at  the  might  of  monarchs  and  the  raging  of  wild  beasts." 

The  other  point  dealt  with  is  the  identification  of  the  four 
world  empires  mentioned  in  the  second  and  seventh  chapters 
of  Daniel.  These  are  identified  as  the  neo-Babylonian,  the 
Median,  the  Persian,  and  the  Greek  respectively ;  and  the 
views  opposing  these  identifications  are  cogently  controverted 
to  our  author's  satisfaction. 

From  the  positions  taken  up  and  so  vigorously  defended 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  ia  not 
a  work  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  but  of  the  second  century  B.C. ; 
and  that  the  erroneous  identifications  running  throughout 
the  book  are  a  strong  aigument  in  favour  of  its  unity,  though 
not  conclusive. 

At  the  end  of  his  thesis  our  author  reasserts  his  conviction 
that  the  historical  mistakes  of  the  book  "  add  to  the  fullness 
of  its  religious  message  to  our  hearts  ". 
-4-««-  A.  W.  Geebnup. 


Libyan  Sands  :  Travel  in  a  Dead  World.    By  Ralph  A. 

Bagnold.    9x6,  pp.  351,  maps  4,  ills.  36.     London  : 

Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1935.  15s. 
The  most  difficult  and  one  of  the  most  desirable  qualities 
in  a  book  of  travel  is  the  element  of  drama.  The  explorer  and 
his  company  move  against  an  immense  background  from  one 
obscure  point  to  another,  iisually  equally  obscure  and  to 
the  lay  mind  very  similar.  Apart  from  the  scientific  interest 
of  their  doings,  they  are  apt  to  become  mere  outlines,  their 
living  contour  disappears  ;  and  one  would  think  that  the 
Libyan  desert,  an  emptiness  on  the  world's  surface  as  large 
as  India,  would  be  particularly  liable  to  such  a  danger. 

But  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  vivid  and  alive  in  Captain 
Bagnold's  manner  of  writing.     Dramatic  interest  is  there, 
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and  he  has  the  gift  of  imagination  to  express  it,  not  in  terms 
of  human  beings,  but  in  the  struggle  of  the  machine,  the 
Ford  car  and  lorry,  against  the  desert  sand  dune. 

Captain  Bagnold  and  his  colleagues  are  pioneers  of  the 
motor  car  in  sand.  No  one  should  venture  on  a  desert  car 
trek  without  reading  this  book  and  making  particular  notes 
from  the  appendix  and  index,  where  the  fundamental  rules, 
and  the  most  useful  advice,  the  results  of  long  and  searching 
experience,  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  later  venturers. 

The  first  journeys  picked  up  the  traditions  of  the  1916 
Light  Car  Patrols  in  Egypt,  almost  forgotten  since  the  war. 
They  carried  the  writer  and  his  companions  in  three  cars  to 
and  fro  about  Sinai  and  Transjordan  by  ways  which  are  now 
comparatively  conmionplace  only  because  these  expeditions 
first  showed  the  possibility  of  using  them. 

But  it  is  with  the  drive  to  Siwa  and  the  first  appearance 
of  the  sand  dune  that  the  real  interest  of  the  book  begins. 

An  immense  unexplored  tract  of  dunes  shuts  off  the  Libyan 
desert  on  the  west,  north  of  the  equally  unexplored  plateau 
of  Gilf  Kebir.  Rohlfs  in  1879  nearly  lost  his  life  in  these 
dunes.  In  1923  Hassanein  Bey  first  crossed  the  Libyan  desert 
from  Kufra  to  El  Fasher,  and  by  the  discovery  of  'Uweinat 
made  possible  Prince  Kemal  ed-Din's  expeditions  to  the 
south-west  and  the  discovery  of  Merga.  The  era  of  the  motor 
car  in  African  exploration  had  begun,  but  the  great  blank 
of  the  sand  dunes  remained  untouched  because  of  a  general 
conviction  that  no  car  could  negotiate  them.  How  Captain 
Bagnold  and  his  party  discovered,  almost  accidentally,  that 
they  were  vulnerable  after  all,  is  best  told  in  his  own  words  ; 

"  Soon  another  bank  of  yellow  loomed  up  ahead,  con- 
tinuous, smooth,  and  featureless.  .  .  .  Should  we  attempt 
to  cross  it  ?  There  was  no  alternative  unless  we  gave  up 
altogether,  and  we  were  already  through  the  rampart  which 
others  had  looked  at  and  deemed  uncrossable. 

**  I  increased  speed  to  40  miles  an  hour,  feeling  like  a 
small  boy  on  a  horse  about  to  take  his  first  big  fence.  .  .  . 
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Suddenly  the  light  doubled  in  strength  as  if  more  stms  had 
been  switched  on.  A  huge,  glaring  wall  of  yellow  shot  up 
high  into  the  sky  a  yard  in  front  of  us.  The  lony  tipped 
violently  backwards — and  we  rose  as  in  a  lift,  smoothly 
without  vibration.  We  Soated  up  and  up  on  a  yellow  cloud. 
All  the  accustomed  car  movements  had  ceased  ;  only  the 
speedometer  told  us  we  were  still  moving  fast  ...  we  were 
now  near  the  top,  a  100  feet  above  the  ground." 

The  dunes  had  not  said  their  last  word,  for  they  very 
nearly  trapped  the  party  at  "  the  farthest  point  from  anything 
to  drink  anywhere  in  Africa,  possibly  anywhere  on  the  main- 
land of  the  world  ". 

The  interest  of  the  book  is  not  confined  to  the  duel  of  the 
cars  and  dunes.  The  ancient  face  of  the  desert  which  preserves, 
imchanging,  flint  instruments  of  paleeolithic  man  and  the 
skeletons  that  mark  the  great  slave  route,  only  recently 
abandoned,  is  described  with  an  imagination  that  moves  in 
time  as  well  as  space,  and  with  the  vividness  that  comes 
from  the  observation  of  small  and  unexpected  things.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  the  description  of  the  tumble-weed,  "rolling 
on  and  on  with  the  wind,  vainly  shedding  seeds  that  would 
never  germinate  "  in  the  lifeless  sand  600  miles  from  its 
nearest  home  :  or  the  "  solitary  little  birds  that  appeared 
from  nowhere  and  would  flit  around  silently,  alighting  for 
a  while  to  watch,  head  on  one  side,  craving  as  we  did  for 
something  to  look  at,  and  perhaps  hoping  for  food.  And 
when  we  departed  they  would  sit  pathetically  looking  at 
any  empty  tin  we  had  left  behind  before  finally  hopping 
into  its  shade  to  die  ". 

There  is  an  interesting  and  sad  account  of  the  last  miserable 
wandering  of  the  Arab  refugees  from  Cirenaica  where  the 
fate  of  'Omar  Mukhtar  has  done  much  in  recent  years  to 
make  the  idea  of  Italian  expansion  unpopular  among  Orieu'talB. 

Into  these  matters  Captain  Bagnold  does  not  enter,  but 
keeps  to  the  clean  desert  air,  the  delight  of  the  unknown, 
and  the  romance  of  his  cars  :    and  one  cannot  do   better 
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to  understand  the  spirit  of  the  book  and  of  the  expeditions 
that  inspired  it,  than  quote  what  he  has  to  say  about  break- 
downs and  the  joy  to  be  found  in  attending  to  them — ^a  joy 
none  the  less  real  because  it  is  possibly  confined  to  the  under- 
standing few  : — 

"  Everybody  craves  at  heart,  I  believe,  to  cease  at  times 
from  giving  orders  and  to  get  down  to  do  some  detail 
personally,  to  exercise  whatever  manual  skill  they  have,  to 
feel  a  pride  in  contriving  something  with  their  hands.  .  .  . 
Where  there  is  no  menial  to  do  the  dirty  work,  and  no  custom 
debarring  one  from  doing  work  oneself,  what  a  secret  joy 
it  is  to  do  it,  and  what  a  satisfaction  when  it  is  complete, 
to  feel  that  it  has  been  done  properly  by  oneself  who 
imderstands." 

The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  this  exceptionally  good 
book  is  the  absence  of  a  general  index. 
^'408,  Freya  Stark. 


Byzantine  Art.  By  D.  Talbot  Eice.  8J  x  6,  pp.  xiii 
+  255,  pis.  48,  maps  4.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1935. 
12s.  6d. 

This  little  volume  forms  an  excellent  introduction  to 
Byzantine  art  and  should  fill  a  useful  gap,  as  it  should  appeal 
both  to  casual  or  serious  traveller  and  also  to  the  student 
who  is  beginning  any  deeper  study  of  the  subject.  It  can 
further  be  confidently  recommended  to  the  library  of  any 
passenger  ship  whose  lawful  occasion  may  take  her  into  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean.  The  general  point  of  view  which 
the  author  has  adopted  is  that  of  the  art  historian  rather 
than  the  archfleologist.  Clearly  within  the  space  that  he 
has  allowed  himself  a  complete  study  of  the  subject  was 
not  possible,  and  Mr.  Talbot  Rice  has  no  doubt  in  places 
made  statements  which  in  a  larger  work  he  would  have 
either  qualified  or  supported  by  further  evidence,  but  that 
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is  the  price  that  any  author  who  attempts  to  write  a  short, 
popular  book  must  necessarily  pay.  The  geseisl  scheme 
adopted  is  as  follows.  The  author  has  divided  his  book 
into  three  parts.  Id  the  first  he  discusses  the  geogiaphJcal 
and  historical  background,  illustrating  his  remarks  with  some 
extremely  clear  generalized  maps  of  the  Near  E^t.  In  the 
second  part  after  a  short  chapter  on  the  architecture  back- 
ground he  writes  a  series  of  chapters  of  the  difierent  media 
used  by  Byzantine  artists.  The  author  throws  his  net  widely, 
as  he  includes  not  only  mosaics,  wall,  and  panel  painting 
and  sculpture,  but  also  book  illumination  and  metal  work 
with  its  attendant  subsidiary  art  of  enamelling,  textiles, 
ceramics,  and  glass.  Finally,  in  a  third  part,  he  discusses 
briefly  the  relations  between  Byzantium  and  the  East  and 
the  West.  Then,  lest  we  should  be  at  fault,  he  gives  us  a 
table  of  important  dates,  including  the  regnal  periods  of  the 
Emperors,  It  will  be  seen  from  this  survey  the  general  outlook 
of  the  author.  He  is  concerned  with  history  and  geography, 
and  in  the  latter  case  not  only  geographical  influences  as  they 
aSected  the  maker  but  also  the  present  actual  location  of 
various  outstanding  examples  of  Byzantine  art.  Appreciation 
on  the  whole  he  has  avoided,  he  talks  of  "  superb  examples  ", 
of  "  important  paintings  ",  and  so  on,  but  often  leaves  us 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  exactly  what  their  artistic  merits 
may  be.  We  are  left  to  judge  this  from  the  illustrations 
which,  excellent  as  they  are,  can  really  give  us  little  idea 
of  the  strange  beauty  of  some  Byzantine  work.  It  was  clearly 
impossible  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a  short  work  to 
cover  every  side,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  a  later  date 
Mr.  Talbot  Rice  will  see  his  way  to  writing  a  short  appreciation 
of  the  works  whose  historical  position  he  has  explained  in  this 
voliune. 
'*-4t4.  L,  H.  Dudley  Buxton. 
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Eranos  Jahrbuch,  1933-4.  Herausgegeben  von  Oloa 
Frobe-Kapteyn.  8J  x  6.  Zurich  :  Rhein-Verlag, 
1933,  1934. 

These  volumes,  printed  in  clear  roman  letter,  contain  about 
fifteen  lectures  each  delivered  at  the  August  "  summer 
school  **,  as  we  should  say,  meeting  in  pleasant  friendly  con- 
ference in  the  garden  hall  built  by  the  Editor  on  the  Swiss 
banks  of  Lake  Maggiore.  The  chief  lecturers  for  these  years 
have  been  H.  Zimmer  (Heidelberg),  E.  Rousselle  (Frankfurt- 
a.M.),  F.  Heiler  (late  of  Marburg),  J.  W.  Hauer  (Tiibingen), 
E.  Buonaiuti  (Rome)  and  M.  Buber  (Heppenheim) 
not  to  omit  the  distinguished  Dr.  C.  G.  Jung,  of  Ziirich, 
and  only  omitting  others  for  want  of  space.  The  general 
topic  is  more  conveniently  described  in  German  as  that  of 
Sedenfuhrung,  but  this  is  not  to  say  that  any  "  guidance  " 
is  ex  cathedra  prescribed.  The  range  is  entirely  expository 
and  analytic  ;  it  were  well  if  it  were  also  more  historical. 
In  '33  it  turned  mainly  to  Yoga  and  other  meditative  methods ; 
in  '34  it  was  largely  confined  to  Symbolik,  These  conferences 
are  this  year  amounting  to  their  sixth  occasion,  and  draw 
crowded  audiences.  Oriental  Forscher  also  taking  part.  The 
volumes  contain  some  curious  illustrations. 
^'415.  C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids. 


The  Third  English  Embassy  to  Poona,  comprising  MostyrCa 
Diary  (September,  1772-February,  1774)  and  MostyrCa 
Letters  (February-November,  1774).  Edited  by  J.  H. 
Gense  and  D.  R.  Banaji.  7J  X  5,  pp.  xv  +  424. 
Bombay :    Taraporevala  and  Sons,  1934.    Rs.  10. 

The  preface  of  this  useful  little  work  offers  the  opinion 
that  Father  Gense  and  Mr.  Banaji  have  rendered  a  signal 
service  by  unearthing  from  the  Secretariat  Records  the  rare 
documents  known  as  the  Diary  and  Letters  of  Mostjm. 

JRAS.    APRIL    1936.  23 
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Students  of  Maratha  history  will  cordially  agree  with 
Mr.  Sardesai's  views.  MoBtyn'a  name  is  connected  with 
three  embassies  to  the  Feshwa's  Court  at  Foona.  On 
19tli  August,  1759,  the  first  embassy  was  entrusted  to  W.  A. 
Price,  Mostyn  being  sent  as  bis  assbtant.  In  1767,  Moetyn 
went  as  the  Presidency's  representative  at  the  Court  of 
Madhaviao  till  1768 ;  and  in  1772  he  was  sent  to  Foona 
for  a  third  time.  It  is  with  this  third  period  that  the  Letters 
deal.  They  describe  the  developments  in  the  contest  for 
supremacy  between  Kaghoba  and  the  ministers,  and  the 
various  reactions  of  Haghoba's  claims  to  the  throne  on  the 
Bombay  Government,  the  Nizam,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Maratha  Confederacy. 

The  renewed  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Marathas  caused 
by  the  publication  of  the  valuable  contents  of  the  Feehva's 
Daftar  makes  the  issue  of  these  notes  of  an  eyewitness 
in  Poona  of  very  special  value.  Mostyn  tells  his  story  well, 
and  little  annotation  is  required.  Many  of  the  footnotes 
explaining  vernacular  terms  could  have  been  more  suitably 
concentrated  in  the  glossary,  wherein  note  coidd  have  been 
taken  of  the  original  use  of  the  word  paUimaT  for  a  news- 
carrier,  now  a  term  for  a  native  craft.  In  the  list  of  authorities 
quoted  on  pp.  xviii  to  xx,  it  is  strange  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  Campbell  as  the  author  of  the  Bombay  Gazetteer. 
The  editors  appear  to  have  found  Kincaid  and  Parasnis' 
work  worthy  of  inclusion,  while  several  more  valuable  works 
are  overlooked.  The  edition  of  Grant  Duff  (1878)  quoted 
is  also  obsolete.  These  are  small  defects.  A  map  would 
have  been  a  valuable  addition  to  the  work. 

It  will  be  found  useful  to  all  students  of  the  last  days  of 
Maratha  rule  in  the  Deccan. 
'^-^S'  R.  E.  Enthovhn. 
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Inscriptions  from  Alishar  and  Vicinity.  By  Ignace  J. 
Gelb.  The  University  of  Chicago  Oriental  Institute 
Publications,  vol.  xxvii.  Researches  in  Anatolia,  vol.  vi. 
12  X  9J,  pp.  XV  +  84,  pis.  Ixii,  figs.  5.  Chicago  :  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.  London  :  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1935.     £1  7s. 

This  is  an  extremely  careful  edition  of  sixty-four  Cappa- 
docian  tablets  and  seals,  chiefly  from  Alishar  (identified  with 
ancient  Amkuwa)  and  of  some  other  remains  in  Hittite 
hieroglyphic,  Greek,  and  Arabic.  In  his  introduction  (pp.  1-18) 
the  author  gives  a  useful  survey  of  the  earliest  history  of 
Eastern  Asia  Minor,  illustrated  by  a  map  (pi.  Ixiii)  of  Western 
Asia  of  2600  to  1900  B.C.  according  to  the  old  Akkadian, 
Sumerian,  and  Cappadocian  sources. 

^'425,  V.   MiNORSKY. 


The  Influence  of  Arabic  Poetry  on  the  Development 
OF  Persdin  Poetry.  Bv  'Umar  Muhammad  Daudpota. 
10  X  7,  pp.  XV  +  202.  Bombay  :  The  Fort  Printing 
Press,  1934.    9s. 

This  book,  which  was  originally  submitted  as  a  dissertation 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Cambridge  in  1927, 
is  an  exceptionally  fine  and  intensely  interesting  piece 
of  work.  It  has  been  dedicated  to  Professor  Nicholson,  and 
it  is  clear  that  the  author  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  constant 
help  and  guidance  of  that  fine  scholar.  It  consists  of  six 
chapters  comprising  192  pages,  of  which  the  fifth,  consisting 
of  parallel  Arabic  and  Persian  passages  with  renderings  into 
English,  extends  to  eighty-eight  pages,  almost  half  of  the 
book,  and  constitutes  by  far  the  most  important  and  interesting 
portion  of  it.  These  passages  are  arranged  under  three  heads, 
panegyric,  didactic,  and  descriptive,  and  by  their  number 
and  variety  they  show  very  clearly  the  extent  to  which  the 
earlier  Persian  poets  derived  both  their  technique  and  their 
ideas  from  Arabic  poets.     Tlie  four  earlier  short  chapters 
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diacuss  the  nature  of  early  Persian  poetry,  tbe  evolatioa  of 
Arabic  poetry,  the  reasons  for  its  dominance  over  Peisian 
poetry,  and  lastly  the  extent  to  which  the  Persians  deviated 
from  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Arabic  prosodista.  Of  the 
thirty-five  zihafat  (alterations  in  the  standard  metrical  feet) 
used  by  the  Persians  only  twenty-two  are  originally  Arabic. 
It  is  explained  that  the  long  and  heavy  metres  (Tawil,  Madid, 
Basit,  Kamil,  and  Wafir)  used  so  much  in  Arabic  poetry 
were  found  to  be  inconsonant  with  the  genius  of  tlie  Peisiao 
language  and  abandoned  after  a  few  unauccessful  experiments. 
The  sixth  and  last  chapter,  though  not  strictly  relevant  to 
the  main  thesis,  shows  how  at  a  Uter  stage  Arabic  poetry 
was  affected  by  contact  with  Persian  life  and  still  later  by 
Persian  poetry.  A  bibliography  follows  at  the  end  and  a 
short  index.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  greatest  fields  of 
Persian  poetry,  the  epic  and  the  romantic  masnav!  and  the 
lyrical  ghazals,  lie  outside  the  scope  of  this  book,  but  even 
so  those  interested  in  Persian  poetry  will  find  much  to  enjoy. 
The  author's  English  is  excellent  and  his  translations  scholarly 
and  accurate.  Finally,  as  an  instance  of  his  methods,  we  may 
quote  the  Arabic  line  of  Qabus  bin  Washmgjr ; — 

"  There  are  numberless  stars  in  the  sky,  yet  of  them  all  the 
sun  and  moon  alone  suffer  eclipse."  The  following  line  of 
Ibn-i-YamIn  in  Persian  reproduces  exactly  the  same  idea  : — 

A.  445.  t  ^-  ^-  DaWHURST. 

State  Letters  of  Assyria.     By  Robert  H.   Pfeiffer. 

American  Oriental  Series,  vol.   vi.       lOJ  x  7,  pp.   xii 

-f  265,     New  Haven,  Connecticut :   American  Oriental 

Society,  1935. 

This  volume  contains  translations  of  355  of  the  letters 

from   Harper's  volumes  of  Assyrian  Letters,  with  a  brief 

introduction  and  three  indexes,  one  containing  a  list  of  the 
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letter-writers  classified  under  titles,  the  second  a  list  of 
persons  or  bodies  addressed,  similarly  classified,  and  the 
third  a  full  bibliography.  Professor  Pfeiffer  had  imdertaken 
his  task  before  Professor  Waterman  brought  out  his  compre- 
hensive edition  but  has  been  able  to  use  that  work.  Readers 
will  naturally  turn  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  will  find 
a  very  large  measure  of  agreement.  Where  there  is  opposition 
the  text  is  generally  broken  or  the  language  extremely  obscure. 
In  many  places  Professor  Pfeiffer  has  imdoubtedly  improved 
on  his  predecessor's  rendering,  but  not  perhaps  in  all ;  there 
are  still  many  passages  in  this  most  difficult  branch  of  cimei- 
form  study  which  require  revision.  In  places  Professor  Pfeiffer 
uses  transliterations  that  are  no  longer  accepted  ;  to  quote 
only  two,  Seatu  does  not  exist,  the  reading  is  vJUatu,  and 
mutir  jmti  should  be  read  qurbuti.  But  the  many  questions 
that  might  be  raised  on  points  of  detail  do  not  affect  the 
value  of  this  work.  It  provides  an  admirable  selection  from 
these  letters,  and  the  book  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
students.  The  printing  and  format  are  admirable. 
^'430.  Sidney  Smith. 


Le  MusiiE  DE  SouEiDA  .*  Inscriptions  et  monuments  figur6s. 
Mission  arch6ologique  au  Djebel  Druze.  By  Maurice 
DuNAND.  Bibliotheque  Arch^ologique  et  Historique, 
tome  XX.  11  X  9,  pp.  117,  pis.  36.  Paris  :  P.  Geuthner, 
1934. 

The  Museum  of  which  the  present  work  treats  owes  its 
origin  to  the  enlightened  enthusiasm  of  Captain  Carbillet, 
who,  first  as  Intelligence  Officer  of  the  French  Arm6e  du 
Levant,  and  then  as  Governor  of  the  Djebel  Druze,  sought 
to  save  from  destruction  or  neglect  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  ancient  monuments  of  that  district  by  gathering  them 
into  a  central  Museum  at  Soueida.  At  his  request,  M.  Dunand 
was  sent  out  by  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres 
early  in  1925  to  study  the  antiquities  so  collected,  to  travel 
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in  the  Djebel  Dnize  in  search  of  inscriptions  and  other  ancient 
monuments,  and  to  conduct  excavations  on  promising  sites. 
His  work  was,  however,  interrupted  in  July  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  desperate  revolt  of  the  Druzes  and  on  his  return,  in 
October,  1927,  he  found  the  Museum  had  been  pillaged  and 
most  of  its  contents  scattered  or  destroyed,  while  of  the  two 
branch-establishments,  formed  as  provisional  depdta  {or 
antiquities  pending  their  transport  to  Soueida,  that  at  Kafei 
bad  suffered  little  damage,  but  that  at  Salkhad  had  been 
entirely  annihilated  by  the  insuigents.  A  new  museum 
was  built  and  there  a  fresh  collection  has  been  formed  com- 
prising the  sculptures  and  inscriptions  which  had  survived 
the  wreck,  together  with  those  which  have  subsequently 
been  discovered.  Unhappily,  despite  the  exertions  of 
M.  Dunand  and  his  collaborators,  "  numerous  documents, 
sometimes  of  great  scientific  value,  have  been  irretrievably 
lost." 

Such  in  outline  is  the  story  vividly  told  in  the  Preface 
and  Introduction  of  the  present  volume,  the  main  body  of 
which  consists  of  a  careful  and  detailed  account  of  224  anti- 
quities which  are,  or  were,  in  the  collection  at  Soueida  and 
its  two  outlying  depots,  accompanied  by  six  photographs 
of  the  Museum  before  and  after  the  revolt  and  14S  of  the 
objects  described.  Those  now  in  the  Museum,  numbering 
forty-four,  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk  ;  the  otiiiers 
are  published  mainly  from  records  made  before  the 
disaster. 

The  sculptures,  carved  in  the  hard  local  basalt,  are  for 
the  most  part  crude  and  lacking  in  artistic  value,  though 
sometimes  they  display  considerable  vigour  and  occasionally 
they  rise — as  in  the  relief  (No.  1),  now  in  the  Louvre,  depicting 
the  judgment  of  Paris,  and  a  remarkable  head  of  a  solar  deity 
(No.  41) — to  unexpected  heights  ;  but  they  are  of  interest 
as  presenting  a  vivid  picture  of  the  religious  and  cultural 
influences  operating  in  this  remote  portion  of  the  Boman 
Empire.     The  inscriptions  also,  of  which  ei^ty-niue  ace 
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Greek,  five  Nabatean,  and  three  Latin,  though  roughly 
engraved  and  teeming  with  orthographical  and  grammatical 
errors,  preserve  for  us  valuable  data  for  the  study  of  the 
intermingling  strains — Greek,  Roman,  and  Semitic — ^in  the 
population,  the  speech,  and  the  worships  of  this  region. 
And  so,  though  it  would  be  easy  to  point  to  typographical 
and  other  lapses  in  the  publication  of  some  of  the  epigraphical 
texts,  and  though  the  absence  of  a  sketch-map  indicating  the 
position  of  Soueida  and  the  other  sites  which  have  been 
archsBologically  productive  is  a  serious  drawback,  our  chief 
feeling  as  we  lay  down  the  work  is  one  of  sincere  gratitude 
to  its  author  for  having  preserved  and  rendered  accessible 
so  much  evidence  which  might  otherwise  have  perished. 

A,  432.  Marcus  N.  Tod. 


A  History  of  the  Levant  Company.  By  Alfred  C.  Wood. 
9  X  5^,  pp.  xviii  +  263.  London  :  Oxford  University 
Press,  1935.     125.  6d. 

Mr.  Wood  has  written  a  serious  but  withal  readable  account 
of  the  great  commercial  institution  which  for  two  centuries 
and  a  half  controlled  the  trade  between  England  and  Turkey, 
coming  into  existence  imder  Elizabeth,  and  expiring  in  1825 
when  its  work  was  done. '  The  book  is  based  on  the  original 
sources,  and  is  fully  referenced  ;  I  have  detected  no  mistakes 
in  the  portion  to  which  my  own  knowledge  extends  ;  and 
the  treatment  throughout  inspires  confidence  in  the  accuracy 
of  the  work.  There  is  a  good  bibliography  ;  and  the  index 
is  adequate  for  names,  though  incomplete  in  regard  to  such 
commodities  as  pepper  or  indigo. 

A,  456.  W.   H.  MoRELAND. 
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Excavations  at  Nuzi  :  Conducted  by  the  Semitic  Museum 

and  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  of  Harvard  University,  with 

the  co-operation  of  the  American  School  of  Oriental 

ReBesrch  at  Baghdad.  Vol.  iii :  Old  Akkadian,  Sumerian, 

and  Cappadocian  texts  from  Nuzi.  By  Thbofhile  Jahbs 

Meek.   Harvard  Semitic  Series,  vol.  x.   10}  x  8,  pp.  lix, 

pb,  cxiv,  Cambridge,  U.8.A.  :  Harvard  University  Press. 

London  :    Humphrey  Milford,  1935.     $6.0. 

The  tablets  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  ExcavaHon* 

at  Nuzi  by  Professor  Meek  were  nearly  all  brought  to  light 

during  the  excavations  of  the   Harvard-Baghdad    School 

Expedition  at  Nuzi  during  the  season  1930-1.    The  tablets, 

old  Akkadian,  Sumerian,  and  Cappadocian,  come  from  levels 

anterior  to  the  Hurrian  strata,  from  times  when  the  city 

of  Nuzi  waa  not  yet  of  Hurrian  civilization.    This  is  clear 

especially  from  the   personal  names  in  the  tablets,   quite 

different  from  names  in  later  tablets  belonging  to  levels  of 

the  Hurrian  town  of  Nuzi.     The  name  of  the  town  in  this 

older  period  was  Gaaur. 

Professor  Meek  gives  us  in  his  careful  edition  of  the  231 
tablets  also  a  transliteration  of  some  of  them,  four  indices 
of  names,  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  tablets,  and  a 
register  of  them. 

The  autographed  texts  are  very  neat  and  clear,  much  clearer 
of  course  than  is  the  cuneiform  writing  of  the  original  tablets. 
Two  plates  contain  photographs  of  six  tablets. 
A.  466.  Giuseppe  Fdblani. 


The  Labyrinth.     Further  Studies  in  the  relation  between 

Myth   and  Ritual  in  the  Ancient  World.     Edited  by 

8.  H.  HooKE.   9  X  5i,  pp.  xiv  +  288,  ills.  44.  London  : 

S.P.C.K.,  1935.     12s.  U. 

This  book,  edited  by  Professor  8.  H.  Hooke,  and  containing 

eight  essays  by  as  many  writers,  continues  the  theme  set  forth 

in  an  earlier  series  of  essays  entitled  Myth  and  Ritual,  which 
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establishes  the  existence  of  a  typical  ritual  found  in  varying 
forms  in  the  early  religions  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Canaan. 
The  aim  of  this  present  volume  is  to  follow  the  history  of  this 
typical  ritual  and  to  show  its  influence  upon  the  development 
of  civilization. 

In  the  first  essay,  which  gives  its  title  to  the  book,  Mr.  Deedes 
shows  how  the  Labjnrinth  form,  associated  with  religious 
shrines,  and  often  with  a  ritual  dance,  both  in  Mediterranean 
lands  and  in  northern  Europe,  was  the  centre  of  activities 
concerned  with  life  and  death.  It  was  a  place  of  concealment 
for  the  dead  king-god,  so  that  his  life  in  the  after-world 
might  be  preserved,  and  also  a  place  to  which  the  living 
king-god  resorted  in  order  to  renew  his  own  vitality,  while 
the  Labjrrinth,  as  tomb  and  temple,  became  a  centre  for 
the  development  of  art  and  literature  :  for  music  and  dancing, 
as  well  as  sculpture  and  painting. 

Father  Burrows,  in  an  interesting  essay  on  the  Babylonian 
cosmology,  notes  that  the  temple,  regarded  as  a  link  between 
earth  and  heaven  (cf .  the  legends  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and 
Jacob's  Ladder)  became  the  centre  of  the  life  of  the  conmiunity, 
and  this,  in  the  Christian  Apocalypse,  gave  rise  to  the  idea 
of  the  holy  city,  itself  a  temple.  In  his  study  of  the  Jerusalem 
cultus,  Mr.  Johnson  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  king  played 
a  vital  part  in  that  cultus,  and  claims  that  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  really  represented  an  annual  revival  of  the  social 
unit,  a  struggle  between  the  nations  of  the  earth,  darkness 
and  death,  and  the  forces  of  light  and  life,  represented  by 
the  anointed  king,  who  at  first  undergoes  humiliation  as  the 
Son,  the  Suffering  Servant,  but  by  the  intervention  of  Jahweh 
is  delivered,  **  reborn  "  and  enabled  to  function  throughout 
another  year. 

Both  Dr.  Oesterley  and  Dr.  Rankin  deal  with  examples 
of  religious  sjrncretism,  the  former  writing  on  the  cult 
of  Sabazios,  derived  from  the  myth  and  ritual  of  DionyBOS, 
while  the  latter  writes  on  the  Jewish  festival  of  the  Dedication 
(Hanukkah),  showing  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Kronos- 
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Helios  festival,  with  a  ritual  interpreted  to  symboliise  the 
rule  of  Jahweh. 

The  editor  contributes  an  essay  on  the  myth  and  ritoal 
pattern  in  Jewish  and  Christian  apocalyptic,  pointing  out 
how  the  dramatic  representation  of  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  a  god  (represented  by  the  king),  a  sacred  combat  in  which 
the  god  was  victorious,  a  triumphal  procession  and  a  holy 
marriage,  are  reproduced  in  the  Christian  apocalyptic  by  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  the  Lamb,  which  assures  the  final 
victory  of  good  over  evil,  and  leads  to  the  marriage  of  the 
Bride  and  the  Lamb.  Professor  James  also  shows  how  the 
pattern  is  found  again  in  the  Christian  Liturgy,  in  which 
the  redemptive  process  is  reiterated  and  Christ  "reborn" 
gives  everlasting  life  to  those  who  partake  in  faith.  In  a 
final  essay,  Mr.  Hocart  makes  it  clear  that  the  real  aim  of 
all  myth  ia  salvation  from  death  and  the  attainment  of  fullness 
of  life. 

This  scholarly  and  very  readable  book  will  be  of  great 
value  and  interest,  not  only  to  all  students  of  the  subject, 
but  to  many  others  also.  It  is  well  produced  and  well  illus- 
trated, but  suffers  considerably  from  the  lack  of  a  bibliography, 
and  would  have  been  the  better  for  a  fuller  index. 
A.  474.  MaBOABET  SuITH. 


The  LrrERAEY  Inquisitioij  op  Ch'ibn  Lunq.     By  L.  C. 

GooDBicu.      American   Council   of   Learned   Societies, 

Studies  in  Chinese   and   Related   Civilizations,  Ko.   1. 

10  X  6|,  pp.  xii  +  275.     Baltimore  :   Waverley  Press, 

1935.  Price  $2.50. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  reviewing  of  this  book  and 
so  to  be  able  to  congratulate  both  Mr.  Goodrich  on  an  able 
and  successful  piece  of  research  and  the  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies  on  the  excellent  start  they  have  made 
on  their  proposed  series  of  Studies  in  Chinese  and  Belated 
Civilizations.    Yet  the  book  is  not  very  much  more  than  a 
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beginning,  leading  one  to  hope  for  more,  including  an 
estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  the  special  Commissioners  in 
Peking  were  able  to  save  works  which  in  their  heart  of 
hearts  they  prized.  There  are  some  curious  stories  current 
among  the  stafiF  of  the  Palace  Library.  Also  one  could  do 
with  more  of  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  really  authoritative 
sources. 
Mr.  Groodrich  describes  his  main  aim  as  follows  : — 

"...  for  all  its  accuracy,  Chiiiese  historical  literature, 
particularly  the  part  of  it  which  was  written  under  the 
direction  of  the  throne,  has  been  greatly  damaged  by 
conscious  *  correction '  ...  To  put  this  problem  clearly 
before  the  public  the  author  has  imdertaken  this  study 
of  a  censorship  of  recent  times,  the  proportions  and  implica- 
tions of  which  have  only  recently  been  guessed  at." 

That  being  his  aim,  Mr.  Goodrich  had  not  a  sole  and 
undivided  mind  in  presenting  the  residts  of  his  world-wide 
search  for  data.  In  his  report  he  is  anxious  to  show  not 
merely  that  the  Inquisition  actually  had  more  serious  conse- 
quences on  literature  than  had  generally  been  supposed,  but 
also  that  Ch'ien  Limg  was  not  the  debonair  monarch  his 
admirers  have  made  him  out  to  be.  This  Emperor  may  have 
had,  doubtless  did  have  a  genuine  interest  in  literature,  but 
it  is  now  plain  that  in  the  plans  for  the  Ssu  Eu  Chuan  Shu 
he  was  enormously  concerned  to  carry  out  a  rigorous  espionage 
over  what  his  subjects  read  and  wrote.  He  did  everything 
he  could  to  destroy  seditious  literature  and  perhaps  to  the 
same  extent  heretical  books.  Mr.  Goodrich  gives  as  an 
approximate  estimate  : — 

"  Works  listed  for  total  suppression,  2,320  ;  works  listed 
for  partial  suppression,  342  ;  works  listed  for  the  erasure 
of  a  few  objectionable  words  only,  3." 

A  grand  total  of  2,665  works  !  That  gives  one  some  clear  idea 
of  the  scope  of  injury  done.  No  doubt  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  works  in  question  would  not  be  of  any  but  very  small 
value  to-day,  but  since  so  many  of  them  were  of  a  historical 
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nature  and  dealt  with  that  tumiDg  point  in  the  history  of 
the  Chinese  elhos,  the  Ming  Period,  we  cannot  but  deplore 
the  loss  sustained.  Possibly  even  more  serious  is  the  hann 
we  can  only  guess  at,  though  with  so  great  a  measure  of 
probability  :  first,  the  destruction  by  simple  illiterate  people 
of  any  and  every  kind  of  book  and  wood-block  stored  in 
their  houses  since  the  days  of  some  illustrious  ancestor,  and 
second,  the  grave  discouragement  to  those  that  Milton  had 
BO  much  in  mind  in  his  AreopagUica,  "the  free  and  ingenuous 
sort  of  such  as  were  evidently  bom  to  study  and  love  teaming 
for  itself,  not  for  lucre  or  any  other  end  but  the  service  of 
God  and  Truth,  and  perhaps  that  lasting  fame  and  perpetuity 
of  praise  which  God  and  good  men  have  consented  shall  be 
the  reward  of  those  whose  published  labours  advance  the 
good  of  mankind."  As  Mr.  Goodrich  demonstrates,  the 
Inquisition  was  no  flash  in  the  pan,  but  became  worse  and 
worse  over  a  period  of  fifty  years.  The  quenching  of  the 
Same  may  therefore  be  deduced  on  general  grounds.  Not 
only  so ;  as  we  have  recently  come  to  know  better,  there 
was  a  new  spirit  in  scholarship  abroad,  and  a  new  and  more 
intellectually  sincere  approach  to  the  nation's  traditions  was 
struggling  to  propagate  itself.  When  writings  like  those  of 
Ku  Zen-wu  were  proscribed  there  were  but  few  with  the 
courage  and  pertinacity  of  a  Tsui  Tung-pi,  able  to  carry  on 
with  original  work  through  a  life  time  of  no n- recognition. 

Mr.  Goodrich  adds  to  our  debt  by  giving  us  two 
glimpses  of  another  side  to  the  picture.  Chekiang  and 
Eiangsu  were  the  two  provinces  where  private  libraries  and 
bookshops  (i.e.  publishing  firms)  most  abounded.  The 
Emperor  knew  this  and  put  special  pressure  to  bear  on  this 
part  of  his  realm.  For  a  long  time  he  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed with  the  results.  Obviously  many  of  the  scholars 
there  were  not  sycophants  and  were  not  prepared  to  give 
up  books  they  valued.  The  outcome  of  this  temper  in  these 
two  provinces  and  elsewhere  is  to  be  seen  in  the  impressive 
list  which  Mr.  Goodrich  gives  at  the  end  of  his  monograph. 
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the  list  of  proscribed  works  which  have  survived  to  the 
present  day.  The  total  runs  to  nearly  500  works,  and 
this,  as  Mr.  Goodrich  says,  is  not  complete.  For  instance 
there  is  the  discovery  reported  this  year  of  a  two  volume 
MS.  history  of  the  Mings  which  looks  to  be  by  the  pen  of 
Lii  Liu-liang.  Unfortimately  Mr.  Goodrich  has  lumped  the 
wholly  proscribed  and  partially  proscribed  books  all  together 
in  his  list,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  which  work  comes  in  which 
of  the  two  classes. 

Mr.  Goodrich  sought  high  and  low  for  versions  of  the 
Index  and  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  final  "  bag  "  (see 
pp.  233-4).  There  is,  however,  one  version  which  he  failed 
to  run  to  earth.  In  a  collection  of  books  bought  by  Bodley's 
Library  from  Wylie  in  1872  there  is  a  printed  book,  one 
volume,  with  no  name  of  author,  no  date,  and  no  preface  or 
colophon.  Eight  sheets  of  it  are  devoted  to  partially  pro- 
scribed works,  forty  in  all  being  named  with  notes  on  the 
general  tenor  of  each,  the  accomplishments  of  its  author, 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  offending  passages  in  it. 
Forty-seven  sheets  are  devoted  to  wholly  proscribed  books. 

The  total  here  is  747,  not  an  exact  total  as  some  of  these 
titles  listed  are  noted  as  alternatives  to  other  titles  already 
listed.  There  is  very  little  annotation  here,  though  for  the 
most  part  the  author's  name  is  given.  The  order  is  muddled, 
e.g.  twenty  of  Lii  Liu-liang's  books  are  given  but  not  all 
together  in  one  place.  There  is  an  outside -cover  title-slip 
loose  inside  the  book. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Goodrich  has  an  admirable  section  on 
the  various  reasons  which  operated  in  the  Emperor's 
mind.  These  are  given  as  eight,  the  two  most 
important  being  (1)  seditious  sentiments  and  disrespectful 
references  to  northern  tribes  with  which  the  Manchu  Imperial 
family  had  a  historic  connection,  and  (2)  statements  contra- 
dictory to  the  Cheng-Chu  School  of  Confucianism.  Since 
Mr.  Goodrich  promises  us  further  work  on  his  fascinating  sub- 
ject, may  we  suggest  that  lists  showing  the  number  of  books 
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proscribed  under  each  heading  would  add  a  useful  item  to 
the  knowledge  wo  need  ?  Also,  could  he  extend  his  researcheB 
further  into  previous  attempts  at  proscription  1  What  he 
gives  in  outline  we  should  be  grateful  to  have  in  detail,  except 
in  so  far  as  De  Groot  has  already  covered  the  ground. 
I  urge  this  because,  in  spite  of  De  Groot's  diBcoverieB,  I 
still  hold,  as  I  think  many  others  do  to-day,  that  in  com- 
parison with  other  civilizations  the  Chinese  have  shown 
much  less  of  a  peraecutmg  temper.  It  is  the  meaaure  of  the 
general  value  of  Mr.  Goodrich's  work  that  we  have  a  better 
prospect  of  verifying  the  correctness  or  otherwiae  of  this 
opinion, 

A.  464.  E.  R.  HUQHBB. 

N.B. — There  'm  one  misprint  to  be  noted  :   p.  62  :   p'ien-niu  should  be 


Folklore  from  Adams  County,  Illinois.  By  Harry 
MiDDLETON  Hyatt.  (Memoirs  of  the  Alma  Egan  Hyatt 
Foundation.)  8vo.  pp.  xvi  +  724.  New  York,  1935. 
The  "  primary  purpose  of  the  Alma  Egan  Hyatt  Foundation 
is  the  publication  of  technical  journals  devoted  to  narrow 
aspects  of  scholarly  research  ".  But  it  also  subsidizes  such 
volumes  as  this,  containing  no  less  than  10,949  items  of 
folklore  from  a  district  of  842  sq.m.  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  aboiit  a  himdrcd  miles  north  of  Saint  Louis. 
Of  its  62,784  inhabitants  95  per  c«nt  live  in  and  around  the 
city  of  Quincy ;  German,  Irish,  and  other  British  ancestries 
predominate,  and  Negroes  are  few,  and  undistinguished  from 
their  neighbours  in  speech  or  outlook.  The  folklore  is 
classified  under  topics  and  there  is  an  excellent  index,  but 
there  is  no  attempt  at  commentary  ;  "  lore  definitely  Jewish 
has  been  excluded,"  but  there  are  about  COO  items  under 
"  Hoodoo  and  Witchcraft,"  which  it  has  evidently  been 
found  difficult  to  distinguish. 

A.    509.  J.    L.    MyBES. 
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Arabon  KI  JAHAZ-RANI  (Arab  Navigation).  By  Syed 
SuLAiMAN  Nadwi.  Islamic  Research  Association,  No.  5. 
8^  X  5J,  pp.  ix  +  199.  Azamgarh  :  Mu'arif  Press. 
1935.     Rs.  1. 

This  little  book,  which  forms  volume  five  of  the  series 
under  publication  by  the  Islamic  Research  Association  of 
Bombay,  is  written  in  Urdu,  well  lithographed  on  good  paper 
and  well  boimd  and  offers  a  pleasant  contrast  in  appearance 
and  price  to  many  of  the  books  produced  in  lead  type  by 
indigenous  presses  in  India  and  Iran.  The  subject,  which 
has  been  treated  in  all  its  aspects,  is  one  of  great  interest, 
the  navigation  of  the  Arabs  from  the  earliest  times  up  to 
their  eclipse  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  author  has  consulted  Arab  writers  very  fully 
and  quoted  them  freely,  adding  translations  in  Urdu  and 
copious  references.  He  strays,  however,  from  the  path  of 
accuracy  when  in  tracing  European  naval  terms  from  Arabic 
originals  he  includes  corvette  as  derived  from  ghurab,  adding, 
**  One  kind  of  vessel  is  named  ghurab,  the  literal  meaning 
of  which  is  crow.  In  French  a  crow  is  corvett  and  in  Latin 
corbiis.  These  two  words  have  the  one  root  but  it  is  not 
known  which  is  the  original  and  which  the  copy."  The  author 
is  happier  when  he  sticks  to  his  Arabic  texts  and  avoids 
comparative  philology. 
A.  522.  M.  L.  Ferrar. 


Annuario  di  Studi  Ebraici  diretto  da  Umberto  Cassuto. 
Volume  1 :  1934,  in  memoria  di  S.  H.  Margulies. 
10  X"  6J.  Roma  :  1935,  in  vendito  presso  Felice  Le 
Monnier  Editore,  Firenze. 

With  this  volume,  we  are  told  in  the  Introduction,  the 
publications  of  "  our  Institute  ",  the  chief  centre  (can  there 
be  more  than  one  ?)  of  cultura  ebraica  italiana  of  the 
Mediterranean,  are  resumed.  Its  contents  are  about  equally 
divided  between  Biblical  and  Rabbinical  literature.     The 
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papers  dealing  with  the  formei  are  mostly  edifying  nther 
than  scientitic :  possibly  the  former  is  the  moie  valuable 
quality  of  the  two.  One  study  is  sober  historical  research, 
that  of  Elia  S.  Artom  on  the  Origin,  Date,  and  Purposes  of 
the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  which  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
Greek  text  is  a  translation  from  Hebrew,  and  that  the 
Epistle  was  composed  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  B.a, 
to  warn  the  Israelites  against  the  idolatry  which  was  then 
contaminating  the  Zoroastrian  monotheism  of  the  Persian 
empire.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  Greek  is  a  translation, 
since  it  is  frequently  pointless  and  unintelligible  ;  and  to  the 
evidence  that  the  original  was  Hebrew  perhaps  we  may  add 
verse  7  (of  the  idols)  tpevhij  8'  eariv  koX  oi  SiffcuTot 
AaAEtc,  where  ipevSij  is  inappropriate.  The  original  may 
have  been  CTCQ  "  graven  images  "  misread  D'SlCB  as 
the  same  error  clearly  occurs  in  Wisdom  xv,  9,  Sdfai'  ^yetroi 
oTt  Kt'^SijAa  n-AoCTaei,  where  indeed  kI^BijXos  "  spurious " 
is  a  more  accurate  rendering  of  a  (late)  Hebrew  TIDB.  I™* 
does  not  difEer  materially  from  ^svS^s  "  false  ".  Signer 
Artom's  arguments  for  his  location  of  the  Epistle  are  weighty 
and  perhaps  convincing. 

The  portion  of  the  volume  which  deals  with  medieval 
Jewish  literature  appeals  to  a  smaller  public,  but  furnishes 
valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge.  The  great 
Steinschneider  is  convicted  of  several  errors,  more  or  less 
serious.  One  is  mistaking  Thomas  Aquinas  for  Themistius ! 
Anotlier  is  his  denial  that  the  medieval  Italian  Jews  possessed 
translations  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  vernacular ; 
Signor  Umberto  Cassuto  produces  two  translations  of  the 
book  of  Amos  in  Italian  dialects  from  MSS.  preserved  in 
New  York  and  Parma.  Signor  Alfredo  Freimann  contributes 
a  biography  and  bibliography  of  a  theologian  and  jurist 
Menachem  b.  Aharon  ibn  Zerach  (1310-1385)  whose  career 
was  passed  in  Spain.  The  volume  closes  with  the  reproduction 
of  epitaphs  from  the  old  Hebrew  cemetery  in  Venice, 
A.  564.  D.  S.  MaROOLIOUTH. 
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Le  Choei-King  Tchou  et  l'ancienne  gAographie 
INDOCHINOISE.  Par  M.  M^dard.  10  x  6|,  pp.  xi  +  67, 
pi.  1,  maps  3.    P^kin  :   Imprimerie  des  Lazaristes,  1935. 

This  work,  though  now  issued  as  a  separate  publication, 
was  written  by  Mademoiselle  M^dard  as  an  introduction  to 
notes  on  the  adventures  of  Femao  Mendes  Pinto  by  the 
late  M.  Antoine  Joseph  Henri  Charignon,  a  railway  engineer 
who  served  for  many  years  in  China  and  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  Chinese  language,  literature,  geography,  and  history. 
These  and  other  facts  are  recorded  in  the  preface.  M.  Charignon 
had  views  of  his  own  on  the  identification  and  localization  of 
the  place-names  mentioned  by  the  early  travellers  and 
geographers  and  in  the  old  Chinese  soiirces,  especially  so  far 
as  concerns  South-eastern  Asia.  The  first  half  of  the  present 
work  deals  from  this  point  of  view  with  some  of  these  Chinese 
sources,  and  especially  with  the  one  mentioned  in  the  title, 
of  which  the  relevant  portion  is  given  in  translation  ;  after- 
wards some  of  the  Arabic  and  other  sources  are  introduced, 
and  throughout  there  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and 
suggestion  regarding  the  place-names  mentioned. 

It  happens  to  be  the  case  that  the  identification  of  several 
of  these  place-names  is  at  present  subject  to  some  degree 
of  imcertainty,  and  one  must  welcome  any  well  conceived 
attempt  to  clear  up  such  doubt.  But  the  nature  of  the  subject 
and  the  number  of  names  involved  make  it  impossible  to  go 
fully  into  details  here.  This  is  the  more  unfortunate  because, 
although  in  some  cases  the  views  of  the  author  and  the  late 
M.  Charignon  may  be  correct,  the  work  gives  one  the 
impression  that  he  had  far  too  much  of  a  tendency  to  locate 
as  many  of  the  place-names  as  possible  in  Further  India  and 
particularly  in  French  Indo-China.  Often  the  identification 
of  a  name  seems  to  be  based  mainly  on  a  superficial 
resemblance  of  sounds,  e.g.  that  of  Kisseraing,  off  the  coast 
of  Tenasserim,  with  Ptolemy's  remote  Eattigara  (p.  47). 
Incidentally,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  maintain  with 
Gosselin,  whose  Odographie  was  published  nearly  a  century 
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and  a  half  ago,  tbat  in  Ptolemy's  time  navigaton  had  sot 
got  farther  eastward  than  the  Bay  of  Bengal  (p.  44).  One 
has  only  to  plot  out  Ptolemy's  longitudes  and  tatitadee  to 
find  an  undeniable,  though  distorted,  Malay  Peninsula  and 
Eastern  Indo-China,  though  after  that  they  go  wrong  in 
making  the  coast  of  China  run  to  the  south  instead  of  towaids 
the  north-east  (roughly).  To  mention  another  instanoe, 
Hiuen  Tsang's  Samatata  is  transferred  to  the  lower  Ifekong, 
and  the  next  place  he  mentions  (generally  identified  with 
Prome  and  in  our  text  spelt  Cheli  Tcba-tan-lo)  is  pat  in 
Southern  Annam,  near  the  river  Donnai  {p.  13). 

The  work  should  give  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  clear  up  many  matters  that  are  still 
in  doubt. 
A.  545.  C.  0.  Blaodbn. 


La  QuBSTioNB  Della  Genbsi.      By  Umbbrto    Cassoto. 

Fubblicazioni  delle  R.  Universita  degli  Stu(U  dt  Firenze, 

Pacolta  di  Lettere  e  Filosofia.     Ill  Serie,  Volume  I. 

10  X  6J,  pp.  xiv  +  429.     Firenze,  Felice  Le  Monnier, 

1934.    Lire  60. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  subjected  the  book  of  Genesis 

to  minuto  investigation.     He  is  fully  acquainted  with  the 

works  done  by  his  predecessors  and  takes  up  the  problems 

independently.    In  the  first  chapter  he  discusses  the  divine 

names,    Ihwh  and  Elohim,    n  the  second  the  contrast  in 

language   and   style   between   various   portions   of  Genesis, 

in  the  third  the  internal  differences  in  the  stories  found  in 

Genesis,  in  the  fourth  the  parallel  texts  in  which  the  same 

story  seems  to  be  told  a  second  time  and  in  the  fifth  the 

texts  which  appear  to  be  of  a  composite  character. 

Although  coDcentrating  his  attention  on  the  book  of 
Genesis  he  also  brings  occasionally  within  the  circle  of 
investigation  the  other  books  of  the  Hexateuch,  i.e. 
Penteteuch  with  the  addition  of  the  book  of  Joshua.    In  the 
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last  chapter  he  sums  up  the  result  of  his  investigationfi  to 
the  effect  that  old  traditions,  some  handed  down  through 
the  ages  by  word  of  mouth  and  some  already  written  down, 
had  been  skilfully  welded  together  into  one  harmonious 
whole  in  the  time  of  David.  The  differences  are  due  to  some 
diversity  in  the  traditions  used  by  the  author.  The  various 
divine  names  do  not  denote,  as  hitherto  assumed,  differences 
of  origin,  but  mark  a  deliberate  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
author  to  accentuate  the  character  of  the  story  in  which  these 
names  are  found.  The  time  of  David,  so  the  author  of  the 
present  work  tells  us,  was  the  most  propitious  period  in 
which  to  bring  home  to  the  people,  as  it  were,  the  importance 
of  the  unity  of  the  nation  and  the  realization  of  the  blessings 
which  God  had  vouchsafed  to  their  ancestors  whose  history 
is  here  told  in  a  manner  which  appealed  to  them,  since  much 
of  it  was  still  a  very  living  and  glorious  tradition.  But  the 
ohronological  difficulties  presented  by  the  book  of  Genesis 
the  author  is  at  a  loss  to  solve. 

It  is  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  book,  yet,  in  view  of 
the  progressive  studies  of  the  Bible  which  tend  to  carry  back 
the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  to  a  far  greater  antiquity  and 
even  to  assign  it  a  Mosaic  origin,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
results  arrived  at  by  the  author  will  meet  with  general 
acceptance. 
A.  330.  M.  Gaster. 


Memar  Marqa.  By  David  Bettig.  Ein  Samaritanischer 
Midrasch  zum  Pentateuch  imtersucht.  Bonner 
Orientalische  Studien,  Heft  8.  9^  x  6^,  pp.  74. 
Stuttgart :   W.  Kohlhammer,  1934.    Mks.  6. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Targum  the  Memar  of  Marqa 
is  the  most  important  monument  of  the  ancient  Samaritan 
literature.  The  author,  who  lived  in  the  third  or  fourth 
century  c.e.,  writes  his  hynm  on  Exodus,  still  in  the  old 
Aramaic  of  the  Samaritans.     It  is  a  mistake  to  call  it  a 
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commentary.  Dr.  Rettig  gives  us  a  brief  Bummaiy  of  the 
oontenta  of  the  Memar,  then  a  slight  comparison  with  the 
Targum  showing  that  the  quotations  in  Maiqa  do  not  agree 
with  the  wording  now  found  in  the  Taigum.  After  a  brief 
description  of  the  three  MSS.  used  by  him,  the  oldest  of 
which  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  he  points 
out  some  discrepancies  and  publishes  at  the  end  a  short 
specimen  of  a  critical  edition.  He  adds  also  die  Arabic 
translation,  which  he  shoiild  have  printed  also  in  the  some 
Hebrew  type  as  used  for  the  Samaritan,  it  would  have  made 
the  literalness  of  the  Arabic  translation  more  evident.  It 
is  a  good  beginning  and  one  may  hope  that  Dr.  Bettig  will 
continue  his  studies  of  the  Memsr.  It  must  be  mentioned 
that  among  the  public  and  private  libraries  in  England 
there  are  a  good  many  more  MSS.  of  Marga's  Memar  which 
will  have  to  be  used  of  neceeeity  for  any  future  critical  edition. 
A.  349.  M.  Gasteh. 


AlTHEBRAISCHB       LlTERATUB        UND        IHR      HkLLKNISTISCH- 

JuDiscHES  Naculbben.  Von  D.  Dr.  Johannes  Hehfel. 
(Handbuch  der  Literaturwissenschaft.)  12  x  9J,  pp.  201, 
ills.  71.  Wildpark-Potsdam ;  Akademische  Verlags- 
gesellschaft  Athenaion  m.b.H.     IdM. 

This  is  an  important  work,  likely  to  prove  indispensable 
to  students  of  its  subject,  and  deserving  translation  into 
English,  though  the  execution  of  such  a  task  would  prove 
difficult,  partly  owing  to  the  intricacy  of  the  author's  style, 
partly  to  the  want  of  correspondence  between  the  vocabularies 
of  the  two  languages.  It  is  an  endeavour  to  trace  the  various 
forms  of  composition  of  which  specimens  survive  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  Jewish  monuments  of  the  Hellenistic  period 
to  their  sources,  and  to  isolate  the  forces  which  contributed 
to  their  development,  and  for  these  purposes  copious  use 
has  been  made  both  of  archceological  discoveries  in  Syria 
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and  Palestine,  and  of  the  literatures  which  Egyptology, 
Assyriology,  and  kindred  disciplines  have  rendered  accessible. 
Acknowledgment  is  sometimes  m^de  that  the  task  is  not  a 
feasible  one  :   so  we  read  (p.  37) : — 

The  tradition,  which  assigns  the  greater  number  of  the 
Psalms  to  David  or  persons  supposed  to  have  been  his  con- 
temporaries, and  the  most  recent  trend  of  psalteriology, 
which  squeezes  all  the  odes  into  a  few  years  of  th 
Maccabean  period,  display  this  in  common  :  the  denial  of 
the  possibility  to  make  out  any  history  of  Israelitish  lyric. 

Even  literary  artifices  are  no  sure  sign  of  very  late 
composition  (p.  38). 

Although  literary  history  is  in  this  case  a  network  of 
hypotheses,  which  it  would  be  imwise  to  confuse  with 
ascertained  facts,  Herr  Hempel's  work  is  everywhere 
instructive,  and  abounds  in  acute  observations.  As  an 
example  attention  may  be  called  to  the  difierences  noticed 
between  the  Deuteronomic  legislation  and  other  Oriental 
systems  (Hammurapi,  Sumerian,  Hittite)  both  in  detail  and 
in  idea.  As  another  we  may  cite  the  analysis  of  the 
characteristics  which  distinguish  Israelitish  historiography 
from  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Hittite  :  the  first  exhibits 
burgerlich'privaten,  the  others  koniglich-  oder  priesterlich- 
offizieUen  Charalter.  As  a  third  we  may  notice  the  demon- 
stration that  the  Israelitish  priest  was  not  primarily  a 
sacrificer,  but  (like  the  Arabic  Kdhin)  an  oracle-monger.  The 
explanation  of  "  Urim  and  Thunmiim  "  as  "  Accursed  and 
Innocent  '\  i.e.  oracular  replies  to  a  question  concerning 
a  criminal  charge,  is  of  great  interest,  but  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  pronoimce  it  correct. 

A.  363.  D.   S.  MaRGOLIOUTH. 
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Indian  Influences  on  the  Literature  07  Java  and  Bali. 
By  Himansu  Bhusan  Sarkar.  Greater  India  Studies, 
No.  1.  8J  X  5J,  pp.  xvii  +  41B.  Calcutta  ;  Greater 
India  Society,  1934. 

The  Greater  India  Society  is  doing  a  good  work  in  bringing 
to  the  notice  of  Indian  and  other  readers  the  important 
cultural  influence  which  India  has  exercised  in  the  past  on 
the  neighouring  countries.  Apart  from  its  very  creditable 
Journal,  the  Society  has  issued  a  number  of  separate 
publications,  of  which  the  book  under  review  is  one,  and  a 
particularly  important  one  because  its  main  sources,  being 
in  Dutch,  are  not  readily  intelligible  to  Indian  (and  English) 
readers.  The  survival  of  most  of  the  existing  old  Javanese 
literature  is  mainly  due  to  the  historical  accident  that  the 
island  of  Bali  remained  Hindu,  whereas  Java  was  converted 
to  Islam  ;  and  it  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  century  since 
this  literature  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  European 
scholars,  while  its  systematic  study  is  even  more  recent. 

In  the  present  work  we  have  a  comprehensive  review  of  it, 
under  various  heads,  religious,  legal,  linguistic  (including 
grammar,  etc.),  medical,  astronomical,  epic,  legendary  and 
romantic,  historical,  etc.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this 
Javanese  literature  is  baaed  on  Sanskrit  works,  and  Mr.  H.  B. 
Sarkar,  besides  giving  summaries  of  most  of  it,  has  critically 
studied  its  relation  with  its  Indian  sources,  with  which  he 
is  familiar,  and  has  produced  a  very  readable  and  useful  work. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  some  cases  he  has  placed  undue 
reliance  on  the  statements  of  older  authors,  such  as  Leyden, 
who  have  in  the  main  been  superseded  by  more  recent 
research.  Leyden's  statement  (quoted  on  p.  15)  is  quite 
incorrect :  the  Malay  batara  (or  bltara)  not  "  Vitara  "  is  not 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit  "  Avatara  ",  not  the  Malay  hulan 
from  the  Javanese  "  rambulan ".  The  author's  technical 
terms  are  also  occasionally  unusual,  e.g.  "  Malayese " 
(p.  12)  for  Malays  and  "  Mal-Polynesian  "  (p.  11  and  else- 
where) for  Malayo-Polynesian.    The  fact  that  the  Javanese 
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alphabet,  though  of  Indian  origin,  is  nowadajrs  recited  in  an 
un-Indian  order  does  not  seem  to  me,  as  apparently  it  does 
to  some  scholars  (p.  16),  to  justify  the  hypothesis  that  it  was 
introduced  into  Java  before  its  order  was  fixed  in  India. 
The  Javanese  order  is  purely  mnemonic,  making  good  sense 
in  Javanese.  "  The  little  island  of  Simiatra  "  (p.  69)  is  about 
twice  the  size  of  Great  Britain. 

The  list  of  errata  and  corrigenda  is  fairly  long,  but  could 
easily  be  extended  by  a  careful  reader.  On  p.  77  there  are 
ten  misprints  (not  counting  the  wrong  use  of  capitals)  in  as 
many  lines  of  a  brief  Malay  charm.  Such  errors  must,  I  think, 
in  fairness  be  attributed  to  local  circumstances  rather  than 
to  the  author,  and  they  do  not  seriously  detract  from  the 
value  of  his  work. 

A,  396.  C.   0.   BlAGDEN. 


A  Orammar  of  the    Braj  Bhakha.      By  Mirza  ELhan 

(a.d.    1676).      The    Persian    text    with    Introduction, 

Translation,  and  Notes   by   M.  Ziauddin,  Lecturer  in 

Persian,  Santiniketan.      With  a  Foreword  by  SuNrn 

Kumar  Chatterj  i,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  (Lond.).   Visva-Bharati 

Series,  No.  3.    9f  x  6^,  pp.  xi  +  91,  pis.  iv.    Calcutta  : 

Visva-Bharati  Bookshop,  1935.    Rs.  4. 

This  little  book  contains  the  Persian  text  of  nineteen  leaves 

of  a  Persian  manuscript,  which  has  not  been  printed  anjrwhere 

before,  and  a  translation  of  this  portion  of  the  manuscript. 

The  book  from  which  this  excerpt  has  been  made  was  written 

in  the  reign  of  Aurangzib  in  the  year  1676.    At  least  four 

copies  of  the  manuscript  are  in  existence.    The  India  Office 

has  a  copy  which  was  used  by  Sir  William  Jones  and  contains 

many  notes  made  by  him  in  1784.    The  editor  has  used  this 

as  the  basis  of  his  text,  but  he  has  also  consulted  the  copies 

in  the  Patna  Library  and  the  Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society 

of  Bengal.    A  fourth  copy  is  included  in  the  Elliot  collection 

in   the    Bodleian    Library,    and    I    have    profited    by   the 

opportimity  of  examining  this. 
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The  portion  of  the  Tuhfatu-l-Hind  which  has  been  selected 
for  publication  in  this  volume  gives  a  short  summary  of  the 
Braj  Bhakha  language,  and  it  is  interesting  in  itself,  though 
very  sketchy  and  incomplete,  and  as  being  the  earliest  attempt 
to  place  on  record  any  of  the  facts  with  regard  to  any  modem 
vernacular  language.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  anything 
earlier  than  the  grammar  of  Hindustani,  which  was  written 
by  a  Dutch  scholar  named  £etelaer  about  1716  but  not 
printed  until  1743  at  Leyden.  Besides  the  translation  and 
text  described,  this  volume  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  other 
contents  of  the  Tuhfatu-l-Hind,  which  extends  over  nearly 
eight  hundred  pages  and  deals  with  a  variety  of  subjects, 
including  chapters  on  prosody,  rhyme,  poetics  and  rhetoric, 
music,  the  ars  amatona,  and  the  science  of  character  reading. 
There  is  also  a  supplement  containing  a  dictionary  of  over 
three  thousand  words  which  are  explained  in  Persian,  together 
with  elaborate  directions  for  their  correct  spelling  and 
pronunciation.  The  present  editor  contemplates  publishing 
this  dictionary  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  will  be  even 
more  useful  and  interesting  to  students  of  linguistics  and 
phonetics  than  the  present  publication.  Foiur  facsimiles  are 
given  of  pages  of  the  India  Office  manuscript  and  these 
enable  an  opinion  to  be  formed  of  the  care  and  accuracy  with 
which  the  transcription  and  translation  have  been  done. 
A.  S02.  f  R.  P.  Dewhdrst. 


HmnE  Hieroglyphs.    By  Iqnace  J.  Gelb.    Studies  in 

Ancient  Oriental  Civilization,  No.  14.    9J  X  7,  pp.  ix  + 

36.    Chicago  :   University  of  Chicago  Press  ;   London  : 

Cambridge  University  Press,  1935.    hs.  6d. 

A  glance  at  the  articles  and  monographs  about  the  Hittite 

Hieroglyphs,  which  have  been  published  in  the  last  five  or  six 

years,  makes  it  clear  that  genuine  progress  has  been  achieved 

in  the  decipherment  of  the  signs  as  well  as  in  the  interpretation 

of  the  words,  thanks  to  the  newly  discovered  inscriptions  and 
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no  less  to  the  assiduous  labours  of  several  scholars.  But 
unfortunately,  as  is  not  uncommon  when  new  paths  of 
research  are  opened  up,  not  only  differences  of  opinion  but 
serious  dispute  have  arisen  on  the  subject.  Thus  this  second 
volume  of  (Jelb's  work  is  chiefly  intended  as  a  reply  to  a 
severe  review  of  Meriggi  {OLZ,,  1932,  col.  562  sqq. ;  RHA, 
ii,  5,  cf.  p.  1)  whose  duty  it  will  therefore  be  to  go  thoroughly 
into  the  subject. 

Gelb's  booklet  is  devoted  in  the  main  to  the  reading  of 
the  phonetic  signs,  while  ideograms  are  for  the  most  part  left 
on  one  side.  It  contains  a  complete  bibliography  in  continua- 
tion of  that  given  in  Part  I  and  "  General  Observations  "  as 
to  the  character  of  the  writing  on  pp.  1-12,  while  a  short 
explanation  of  the  values  which  are  attributed  to  the  fifty- 
seven  signs  tabulated  in  the  frontispiece  is  given  on  pp.  12-36. 

The  annoyance  which  some  remarks  of  Meriggi's  have 
aroused  in  the  author  is  obvious  on  reading  the  first  few 
pages,  but  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  he  and  other  critics  have 
been  very  useful  in  inducing  Gelb  to  adopt  more  "  orthodox  " 
methods  of  expression  at  any  rate.  (But  I  must  point  out 
that  Meriggi  in  ZANF,,  v,  pp.  174  sqq.,  has  already  adopted 
the  same  method  of  separating  phonetic  signs  from  ideograms, 
of  which  Q.  claims  to  be  the  author.) 

The  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  the  small  number  of 
the  phonetic  signs,  that  the  Hittite  syllabary  only  contains 
"  open  syllables  ",  seems  inevitable  and  convincing  as  long 
as  we  do  not  assimie,  as  appears  more  probable  to  me,  the 
reading  "  r ''  for  the  "  tang  "  and  "  s  "  for  the  sign  which 
he  denotes  with  ''  sa  ".  His  explanations  about  the  absence 
of  double  consonants  in  the  script  and  the  interchange  of 
voiced  and  voiceless  stops  are  good  and  clear.  But  he  gets 
himself  into  difficulties  by  denying  at  the  same  time  the 
existence  of  two  signs  for  one  value  ^ ;  thus  he  is  compelled 
to  attribute  to  interchangeable  signs  like  ^a  and  he,  la  and 

^  With  the  exception  of  nn  and  nti ;  he  traces  them  back  to  the  same  sign, 
but  that  seems  most  unlikely  to  me. 
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le  (in  his  traDsliteration)  different  vowels  which  is  just  another 
way  of  saying  that  we  cannot  yet  distinguish  between  them. 
Hia  theory  on  pp.  9-12,  where  he  explains  that  the  two 
oblique  strokes  found  below  a  and  i  do  not  denote  the  length 
of  these  vowels  but  their  nasalization  depends  mostly  on  his 
interpretation  of  a  sign  to  which  he  gives  the  value  e,  but  which 
is  read  ra  by  both  Meriggi  and  Bossert,  and,  as  I  think,  with 
better  reason.  "  Lack  of  economy  "  (cf.  p.  9)  in  writing  is 
no  sufficient  reason  against  explaining  these  signs  in  the 
ordinary  way,'  while  of  the  two  forms  cited  on  p.  11  aa  a 
proof  at  least  one  is  an  Ace.  Flur. 

It  is  remarkable  though  quite  comprehensible  tiiat  in  the 
readings  of  the  sii^Ie  signs  G.  has  changed  his  mind  a  good 
deal :  of  fifty-seven  readings  only  ten  have  remained  the 
same.  On  the  other  hand  his  new  readings  are  identical  with 
those  of  Meriggi's  last  sign-list  in  twenty  instances  and  in 
sixteen  others  there  is  only  little  difference,  so  that,  especially 
if  we  remember  the  animosity  of  these  two  scholars,  these 
readings  seem  certain  and  a  good  and  soimd  basis  for  providing 
further  research  work. 
A.  Sit.  Leonie  Zuntz. 


DiOTIONNAIRE      SANSKRIT- FRANCA  IS.         Par     N.      StOHOUPAK, 

L.  Nrrxi  et  L.  Rendu.     Publications  de  I'lnstitut  de 

Civilisation    Indienne.      11x9,  pp.  iv  -f  897.     Paris  : 

Adrien  Maisonneuve,  1931-32. 

No  Sanskrit-French  dictionary  has  been  published  since 

that  of  Bumouf  and  Leupol  (1866),  and  that  has  so  little 

value  that  French  students  of  Sanskrit  have  been  obliged  to 

use  Sanskrit- German  and  Sanskrit -English  dictionaries.    The 

present  publication  therefore  needs  no  apology.    It  is  avowedly 

elementary,  and  covers  a  strictly  defined  range  which  excludes 

Buddhist  works  and  literature  properly  Vedic  (but  the  major 

Upani^ads  are  included).    It  is  of  course  baaed  primarily  on 

■  CT.  e.g.  some  "  plBU  "  writing!  in  Hittite  cmuiform. 
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the  Petersburg  dictionary,  but  has  made  use  of  those  of 
Monier-Williams  and  of  Apte,  of  R.  Schmidt's  Nachtrdge, 
Jacob's  Concordance,  and  Sorensen's  Index  to  proper  names 
in  the  Mahabhdrata.  A  complete  lexicon  to  Bhavabhuti  on 
which  Mme  Stchoupak  herself  has  long  been  at  work  has 
also  been  used.  Forms  and  meanings  have  been  verified 
wherever  it  seemed  necessary  in  the  texts  themselves  and 
particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  revision  of 
geographical  information  and  technical  terms. 

The  plan  thus  outlined  in  the  preface  seems  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  publication,  and  the  names  of 
the  collaborators  are  a  guarantee  of  its  adequate  execution. 
The  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  has  given 
its  support  to  the  imdertaking,  and,  it  may  fairly  be  hoped, 
has  thereby  taken  a  practical  step  which  will  promote  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  by  yoimg  European  students — ^an  end 
which  assuredly  is  of  an  importance  which  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  The  collaborators  in  this  work  have  therefore 
done  good  service  to  Sanskrit  studies. 

537.  H.  N.  Randle. 


Studies  in  Aurangzib's  Reign.  By  Sir  Jadunath 
Sarkar.  Studies  in  Mughal  India  :  First  Series.  7x5, 
pp.  302.    Calcutta  :  M.  C.  Sarkar,  1933.    R.  2.8. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  a  third  edition  of  the  author's 
"  Historical  Essays  "  first  published  in  1912,  and  contains 
thirteen  essays  of  which  six  are  new,  while  the  others  have 
been  revised.  Three  articles  deal  with  Mu*azzam,  A'zam,  and 
Kam  Bakhsh  and  thus  supplement  the  earlier  accoimts  of 
Aurangzib's  other  two  sons.  Another  describes,  with  copious 
extracts  from  her  correspondence,  Aurangzib's  sister 
Jahanara.  An  article  on  the  industries  and  foreign  commerce 
of  the  period  and  a  most  valuable  bibliographical  account 
of  Aurangzib's  letters  complete  the  tale. 


^*  ^^^^  * 
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The  whole  work  is  attractive  both  for  its  scholarship  and 
for  the  skill  with  which  the  author  has  used  material  ior  t^ 
drawing  of  character  in  the  case  of  biographies,  and  for 
giving  connected  accounts  in  other  cases.  New  material 
brought  to  notice  bj  Sir  Jadunath  Sarkar's  own  researches 
has  been  used. 

A  small  slip  at  p.  155  may  be  noted  where  Shahjahanpur 
and  Kant-gola  are  described  as  in  Bihar,  instead  of  in  what 
is  now  called  Rohilkhand. 

A.  171.  R.  BUBN. 


Chronicle  of  Ahmad  ibn  Au  al-Makrizi.  Edited  by 
M.  Mustafa  Ziada.  llj  x  8i,  pp.  261.  Egyptian 
Library  Press,  1934. 
The  Egyptian  History  of  Maqrizi  has  long  been  known  in 
Europe  through  the  translations  of  Quatrem^re  and  Blochet ; 
the  former  of  these  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  vast  monument 
of  learning.  Probably  the  great  bulk  of  the  chronicle  has 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  printing  of  the  Arabic  ordinal.  This 
has  now  been  started  by  the  Egyptian  "  Committee  for 
Authorship,  Translation,  and  Publication  ",  and  extremely 
well  started  ;  for  the  typography  is  admirable,  and  the 
edition  is  based  on  the  author's  autograph  preserved  in 
Istambul,  with  occasional  help  from  the  excellent  Paris 
copy.  The  editor  has  done  his  work  with  great  care,  and 
while  not  over-loading  the  pages  with  commentary  has  gone 
to  the  best  sources  for  elucidation  of  his  text.  One  who 
compares  this  work  with  the  1854  edition  of  the  Khitat  will 
recognize  that  Egyptian  scholarship  has  made  enormous 
strides  during  the  eighty  years. 
A.  3S0.  D.  S.  Marqolioxjth. 
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Catalogue  of  Coins  in  the  Pan  jab  Museum,  Lahore. 
Vol.  III.  Coins  of  Nadir  Shah  and  the  Durrani  Dynasty. 
By  R.  B.  Whitehead.  10  x  7,  pp.  Ixx  +  195,  pis.  xiv 
(1  coloured),  map  1.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1934. 
328, 

This  is  the  most  important  work  on  Indian  numismatics 
which  has  appeared  in  recent  years.  In  it  Mr.  Whitehead 
has  not  only  catalogued  the  coins  of  the  series  described 
which  are  at  Lahore,  but  has  also  incorporated,  in  their 
place  in  the  various  series,  all  specimens  illustrating  types, 
mint,  or  dates  not  found  at  Lahore,  which  he  has  been  able 
to  trace  in  public  and  private  collections.  The  result  is  that 
he  has  compiled  a  corpus  which  may  require  supplementing 
in  details,  but  is  never  likely  to  be  superseded. 

A  minority  in  the  Bahawalpur  State  in  the  Punjab  gave 
Mr.  Whitehead  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  reserve 
treasury  of  the  State  in  1908,  where  he  found  nearly  half 
a  million  gold  and  silver  coins  of  this  series,  besides  many 
specimens  of  Mughul  coins.  The  Lahore  cabinet  was  able 
to  acquire  numerous  rare  specimens  and  others  were  made 
available  for  purchase  by  private  collectors.  Previous 
publications  included  fewer  than  500  coins  of  which  many 
were  duplicates,  while  this  book  describes  more  than  1,300, 
of  which  Lahore  contains  673.  Mr.  Whitehead  has  practically 
doubled  our  knowledge  of  the  number  of  mints  and  couplets 
on  the  coins. 

As  in  other  volumes  from  his  pen  he  begins  with  a  historical 
introduction,  followed  by  an  account  of  each  mint,  showing 
the  names  of  each  ruler  who  used  it,  and  giving  valuable 
notes  on  the  more  striking  historical  and  numismatic  informa- 
tion to  be  gained  from  the  coins.  These  introductory  remarks 
have  involved  great  research  apart  from  the  labour  of  examin- 
ing the  vast  number  of  coins.  And  the  labour  has  produced 
results  of  great  historical  value  for,  as  the  author  says : 
"  The  money  in  mint  and  date  faithfully  reflects  the  vicissitudes 
of  empire."    This  volume  is  in  fact  indispensable  as  a  guide 
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to  the  tangled  histoiy  of  the  Durranis  when  Uieir  power  wu 
dissipated  among  contending  factions  and  was  at  last  usnrped 
by  the  Baiakzals.  The  coins  sometimes  confirm  histoiy,  as, 
for  example,  the  foundation  by  Nadir  of  a  new  town  called 
Nadiiabad  near  Qandahar,  or  the  fear  of  Nadii  which  led 
a  deputy  goveinoi  of  Bengal  to  strike  a  coin  in  Nadir's  name 
at  a  place  so  far  &om  Delhi  as  Murshidabad.  At  other  times 
they  correct  statements.  A  coin  here  shows  that  Ahmad 
Shah  had  founded  his  new  town  Ahmad  Shahi  three  years 
earlier  than  the  histories  place  the  date.  Misldn  (quoted 
by  Sarkar,  Fail  of  the  Mughal  Empire,  i,  p.  434)  says  that 
when  Ahmad  Shah  took  Lahore  in  1762  be  refrained  &om 
striking  coin  there,  at  the  request  of  the  brave  governor 
who  had  opposed  him,  Mu'In-ul-Mulk  (Mir  Mannii).  But 
this  Catalogue  shows  that  Ahmad  Shah  struck  a  coin  in 
that  year,  though  the  issue  was  not  repeated  till  five  years 
later. 

The  completeness '  and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Whitehead's  work 
leave  but  small  occasion  for  comment.  It  may,  however, 
be  suggested  that  mintage  at  Anwala  (Aonla),  Bareli,  and 
Muradabad  was  ordered  by  Hafie  Rahmat  Khan,  and  not 
by  Najib-ud-daula,  whose  authority  covered  the  northern 
parts  of  Rohilkhand  and  Saharanpur,  but  not  the  southern 
districts  where  these  towns  lie.  Najibabad  was,  of  course, 
under  his  authority. 

The  printing  of  the  book,  the  reproduction  of  a  portrait 
of  Nadir  Shah,  and  the  plates,  are  excellent. 

R.  BUBN. 


I  Coin  No.  1220  foT  example  ahoira  tbat  to  complote  the  nading  of  tbe 
oonplet  lit.  Wbitehead  had  to  lefer  Ut  tpecimeng  id  the  oabineta  of  ths 
Britiah,  the  FiU«illi«m,  and  the  Lahore  HiueomB,  and  one  in  a  privalo 
ooUeotioD. 

A.  174. 
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BiEN  AvANT  LES  PHfojiciENS.     By  A.  Beroy.     La  Revue 
de  rUniversite  St.  Joseph.   Beyrouth,  Lebanon. 
This  pamphlet  describes  the  finding  of  implements  of  early 
middle  and  late  palaeolithic,  as  well  as  neolithic  dates,  under 
the  sand  dunes  at  Beyrouth. 
A,  617.  Ed. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  also  due  for  the  following 
volumes : — 

The  Contending  op  the  Apostles.    By  Sir  E.  A.  Wallis 

Budge.    London  :   Oxford  University  Press,  1935. 
The  Book  of  the  Mysteries  of  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth 

AND    OTHER   WORKS    OF    BaKHAYLA   MikI'^L  (ZoSIMAS). 

By   Sir   E.    A.    Wallis    Budge.       London :     Oxford 
Universitv  Press,  1935. 
A  Sanskrit  Reader.  Containing  seventeen  Epic  and  Puranic 
Texts,  with  a  Glossary.  By  J.  Gonda.  Utrecht :  N.V.A. 
Oosthoek's  Uitg.  Mij.,  1935. 


The  Illustrated  London  News 

The  number  for  28th  December,  1935,  contains  a  further 
account  of  the  archaeological  finds  by  Professor  Janse,  leader 
of  the  Expedition  from  the  ficole  Franfaise  d'Extreme  Orient 
at  Dong-son  in  the  province  of  Thanh-hoa  in  Northern 
Annam.  The  site  of  the  Indonesian  Settlement  lies  in  some 
cultivated  fields  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  slope,  and  abutting  on 
the  River  Song-ma.  The  finds  consist  of  neolithic  pottery  and 
stone  weapons,  terra-cotta  bowls,  bronze  vases,  arms,  drums, 
and  ornaments,  besides  fimerary  furniture,  coins,  jade  rings, 
beads,  and  a  few  gold  objects.  They  are  to  be  studied  closely 
and  described  in  the  near  future  by  Professor  Goloubew, 
who  has  already  lectured  before  the  Society  on  archaeology 
in  those  regions.  The  article  is  well  illustrated  with  photos 
of  the  site,  systematic  excavations  during  discovery  as  well 
as  of  the  several  objects  in  detail.   The  designs  on  the  bronze 
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objects  especially  show  the  affinity  with  Chinese  craftsman- 
ship and  that  of  several  people  of  the  -Dutch  East  Indies. 
They  show  point';  of  contact  also  with  the  work  of  present- 
day  Muongs  of  Upper  Annam  and  Tonkin,  as  well  aa  with  the 
Laos  and  tribes  still  further  w^est.  Articles  have  been  identified 
with  the  Han,  T'ang  and  Sung  period. 

No.  6046,  vol.  188, 1936, 4th  January.  An  int«reeting  article 
by  Miss  E.  J.  Lindgren,  a  member  of  the  BA.S.,  on 
"Divination  by  'Magic'  Drum",  which  describes  one 
of  the  last  traces  of  the  old  religion  of  the  Lapps  (a  form 
of  Shamanism).  The  drums  were  anathema  to  the  Christian 
missionaries  and  were  destroyed  whenever  possible,  so  that 
only  a  few  remain.  They  are  profusely  decorated  with 
runes  and  Shamanistic  symbols,  and  it  was  the  movement, 
while  drumming,  of  an  indicator  amongst  these  signs  which 
governed  the  interpretations  of  future  events. 

There  is  also  an  illustrated  explanation  of  the  peculiar  forms 
adopted  by  Chinese  painters  to  express  their  landscapes. 
This  characteristic  must  have  struck  most  visitors  to  the 
Exhibition  of  Chinese  art.  But  a  double  page  of  photographs 
of  Chinese  scenery  supphes  the  clue,  which  is  most  striking. 

No.  6047,  1936,  11th  January,  gives  an  account  of  the 
recent  excavations  at  Tepe  Gawra,  near  Mosul,  in  North 
Mesopotamia,  as  explained  by  Professor  Speiser.  It  ia  of 
special  interest,  for  it  carries  evidence  of  life  in  the  Near 
East  back  from  the  second  millennium  B.C.  into  the  Neolithic 
stage  of  pre-history.  This  "  evidence  is  enhanced  by  the 
clear  sequence  of  its  completely  excavated  levels  ".  Thirteen 
distinct  strata  have  been  identitied,  and  reveal  a  civilization 
of  far  higher  refinement  than  had  been  suspected. 

Egyptian  funerary  texts  from  the  Old  Kingdom  to  the 
late  Dynastic  Period  have  also  been  investigated,  and  have 
yielded  some  new  light  upon  that  romantic  Queen,  Hatshepsut, 
who  refused  to  give  up  her  queenly  title  upon  the  death  of  her 
husbands.  The  Rt.  Rev.  William  C.  White,  sometime  Bishop 
of  Ho- nan,  a  member  of  the  Society,  describes  the  old  legend  of 
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the  Chinese  bronze  lamps  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  tree.  The 
story  is  connected  with  the  Emperor  Yao,  who  reigned  about 
2357  B.C. 

No.  5048  of  18th  January  illustrates  some  of  the  paintings 
discovered  by  Professor  Tucci,  a  member  of  the  Society, 
during  his  last  expedition  to  Western  Tibet.  He  found  them 
in  some  of  the  old  monasteries. 

Some  of  the  frescoes  remind  one  of  those  in  the  Ajanta  caves 
of  Hyderabad,  though  the  Tibetan  pictures  were  probably 
designed  by  Indian  painters  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Professor  Tucci  brought  back  to  Italy  a  large  collection  of 
works  of  art,  old  MSS.  and  prehistoric  objects  in  addition  to 
a  couple  of  thousand  photographs  and  some  film. 

In  the  same  nimiber  is  a  description  by  L.  P.  Kirwan, 
Field  Director  of  the  Oxford  University  Excavation  in  Nubia, 
of  his  finds  in  some  Nubian  tombs,  from  Firka,  near  Wadi 
Haifa.  They  include  several  cases  of  the  sacrifice  of  slaves 
and  animals  to  attend  their  lords  in  the  other  world,  together 
with  bronze  and  pottery  receptacles  and  beads.  Some  of  the 
objects  have  been  provisionally  assigned  to  a  period  between 
the  fourth  and  sixth  century  a.d. 

To  the  south  of  the  main  group  of  tombs  were  found  more 
tombs,  of  sixth  to  seventh  century  a.d.,  some  of  which 
contained  burials  of  a  purely  Christian  type. 

These  finds  seem  to  shed  a  new  light  upon  the  Nobatae,  or 
Noba,  mentioned  in  the  triumphant  stela  of  'Ezana,  the  first 
Christian  King  of  Aksum,  from  further  up  the  Nile  {c.  a.d.  350). 

It  IB  recorded  that  the  excavations  have  to  a  great  extent 
been  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  the  late 
Mr.  F.  LI.  Griffiths,  a  member  of  the  Society. 

No.  5053,  vol.  188,  1936,  22nd  February,  includes  a  well- 
illustrated  article  by  Professor  Claude  F.  A.  Schaeffer, 
Director  of  the  French  Archaeological  Expedition  to  Ras 
Shamra,  the  old  capital  of  Ugarit,  in  North  Syria,  and  about 
155  miles  north  of  Beirut.  The  finds  included  necropolis 
furniture,  figurines,  pottery,  etc.,  and  a  library  of  cuneiform 
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tablets,  which  have  an  important  bearing  upon  Old  Testament 
history.  The  levels  uncovered  include  the  Mycenteon  period 
of  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.  and  the  Phfenician  of  the 
fourteenth  and  Efteenth  centuries  B.C.  The  culture  evidenced 
by  the  discoveries  indicate  a  wonderfully  high  plane  both  in 
art  and  confitniction. 

In  the  same  number  is  a  short  illustrated  account  of 
t.he  inscribed  tablets  of  gold  and  silver,  found  by 
Professor  Herzfeld,  an  hon.  member  of  the  Society,  while 
excavating  the  comer  of  the  magnificent  palace  at  Peisepolis. 
"  These  were  laid  down,  probably  in  the  presence  of  Darius, 
in  515-610  B.C."  Also  seven  stone  tablets,  found  in  a  room 
of  the  barracks  of  the  military  garrison  of  Peraepolis  in  the 
time  of  Xerxes.  The  inscriptions  refer  to  the  crushing  of  a 
rebellion  caused  by  the  dispossessed  priests  of  the  old  gods, 
the  Daivas,  after  the  worship  of  Ahuramazda  and  Aita  had 
been  instituted  as  the  state  religion.  The  excavation  was 
carried  out  by  permission  of  H.M,  the  Shah  of  Iran,  for  the 
Oriental  Institute  of  the  University  of  Chicago  under  the 
late  Professor  Breasted,  who  was  also  an  hon.  member  of 
the  Society. 

Professor  Schaeffer  continues  his  description  in  No.  5054 
of  29th  February,  1936.  He  explains  the  cultural  connection 
between  Ugarit  and  Mycensean  Cyrpus,  Crete,  and  also  the 
Middle  Kingdom  of  "Egypt. 

During  1800-1500  b.c.  Ugarit  was  fortihed.  From  the 
begimiing  of  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  the  enclosure  no  longer 
existed.  This  fact  was  thought  to  conflict  with  one  of  the  Tell 
Amarna  letters,  till  Mr.  Gadd,  a  member  of  the  Society, 
confirmed  a  revised  reading  which  reconciles  contemporary 
fact  with  Uterature. 

The  excavations  were  taken  down  in  places  to  virgin  soil, 
immediately  above  which  was  found  unpainted  pottery  of 
"  fairly  rough  dark  grey  or  blackish  earthen-ware,  sometimes 
slightly  glossy  ".  It  was  accompanied  by  rough  flint  tools, 
which  "  prove  the  level  to  precede  the  Copper  age  ". 
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University  of  Madras 

A   Complete    Up-to-Date   Catalogus   Catalogorum    op 
Sanskrit  Manuscripts  to  be  Published  by  the  University 

of  Madras 

All  Orientalists  and  Indologists  are  familiar  with 
Dr.  Aufrecht's  monumental  work  —  The  Catalogus 
Catalogorum — as  an  indispensable  piece  of  apparatus  for 
Oriental  research.  Since  1903,  thirty-two  years  ago,  when 
Dr.  Aufrecht  completed  his  Catalogue  Catalogorum,  many 
important  collections  of  Sanskrit  manuscripts  within  and 
outside  India  have  come  to  the  notice  of  scholars  and  several 
volumes  of  catalogues,  giving  reliable  information  regarding 
some  thousands  of  Sanskrit  manuscripts,  have  become 
available  in  Madras,  Bengal,  Lahore,  Bombay,  Baroda, 
Dacca,  Benares,  Travancore,  Central  Provinces,  and  Berar, 
Mysore,  and  other  centres.  Highly  valuable  as  are  the 
materials  contained  in  Dr.  Aufrecht's  great  work,  it  is  now 
found  to  be  defective  and  incomplete,  chiefly  in  view  of  the 
vast  accession  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  about  the  literary 
treasures  in  Sanskrit,  that  has  been  made  available  within 
the  last  thirty-two  years  subsequent  to  the  completion 
of  Dr.  Aufrecht's  work.  The  need  for  supplementing 
Dr.  Aufrecht's  work  was  recently  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Madras  University,  which,  in  view  of  the  large  number  of 
Sanskrit  manuscripts  in  South  India,  has  decided  to  under- 
take the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  complete  up-to-date 
CatalogtiS'Catalogorum  of  Sanskrit  ManicscriptSy  utilizing 
the  invaluable  work  already  done  by  Dr.  Aufrecht  as  the  basis, 
and  containing  references  to  all  known  Sanskrit  manuscripts. 
The  main  lines  on  which  this  work  is  proposed  to  be 
carried  on  are  indicated  below  : — 

1.  Checking    and    verification    of   the    entries    in    the 
Catalogus  Catalogorum  of  Dr.  Aufrecht. 

2.  Introduction  of  fresh  entries  in  the  case  of  important 
manuscripts. 
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3.  Dealing  with  the  additional  manuscripta  collected 
within  and  outride  India  within  the  last  thirty-two  years. 

4.  Entering  the  dates  of  works  and  authors,  as  &r  as 
possible. 

B.  Incorporation  of  works  known  through  citations  alone, 
with  appropriate  references  as  far  as  possible. 
The  University  has  entrusted  the  work  to  an  Elditorial 
Committee  constituted  as  follows : — 

1.  Mahamabopadhyaya  Professor  S.  Kuppuswami  Sastri, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology, 
Presidency  College,  Madras  (on  leave),  and  Curator, 
Qovemment  Oriental  Manuscripts  Library,  Madras — 
(Editor-in-Chief). 

2.  Professor  P.  P.  S.  Sastri,  M.A.  (Oxon),  Officiating 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology,  Presidency 
College,  Madras. 

3.  Dr.  C.  Kunhan  Raja,  B.A.  (Hons.),  D.Phil.  (Oxon), 
Reader  in  Sanskrit,  University  of  Madras. 

Since  the  success  of  the  undertaking  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  co-operation  and  belp  of  scholars  interested  in 
Sanskrit,  the  Madras  University  would  earnestly  request 
scholars  and  Heads  of  Institutions  interested  in  Sanskrit  and 
Indology  to  assist  it  by  fumiabing  information  on  any  or  all 
of  the  following  poiuts  : — 

1.  Places  where  manuscripts  are  available,  with 
particulars  regarding  owners  and  authors. 

2.  Lists  of  manuscripts. 

3.  Other  suggestions  for  the  preparation  of  the  proposed 
new  Catalogm  Calalogorum. 

It  is  requested  that  all  communications  regarding  this 
matter  may  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor-in -Chief,  Catahgus 
CatcdogoTmn,    Government    Oriental    Manuscripts    Library, 
Museum  Buildings,  Pantheon  Road,  Egmore,  Madras  ". 
S.  Kuppuswami  Sastei, 

Editor-in-Chief. 
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Notices 

Forthcoming  Events 

Gth-llth  July,  1936. — At  the  Institute  of  Historical 
Research,  University  of  London,  the  Fourth  Anglo-American 
Conference  of  Historians. 

27th  Aiigiist-lst  September, — At  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, Le  Quatri^me  Congrte  Internationale  de  Linguistes. 


Attention  is  drawn  to  Rule  97,  concerning  the  borrowing 
of  books  from  the  Library  for  purposes  other  than  review : 
"  In  no  case  shall  a  book  be  retained  for  a  longer  period  than 
six  months."  Members  desiring  the  use  of  books  for  a  longer 
term  must  return  them  to  the  Librarian  for  examination  at 
the  end  of  six  months  with  a  suitable  request.  Should  the 
book  not  be  required  it  will  then  be  returned  to  the  borrowing 
member. 


The  annual  List  of  Members  will  be  published  in  the  Journal 
for  July.  Members  who  wish  to  make  any  alterations  in 
name,  style,  or  address,  must  send  the  fully  corrected  entry 
so  as  to  reach  the  Secretary  by  1st  June. 


The  quarterly  nimibers  of  the  Journal  are  forwarded  to 
subscribers  about  11th  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October 
respectively.  Should  a  volume  not  be  received  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  prescribed  date,  notification  should 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary  as  early  as  possible,  but  at  any 
rate  before  the  end  of  the  quarter  concerned.  Should  such 
notice  not  be  received  by  the  Secretary  within  six  months 
of  the  first  day  of  the  quarter  for  which  the  volume  has  been 
issued,  the  onus  cannot  be  admitted  and  the  number  cannot 
be  replaced  free  of  charge. 
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Authors  of  articles  in  the  Journal  who  .desire  more  tiian  the 
twenty  off-prints,  wliich  are  supplied  gratia,  are  requested  to 
apply  to  the  Secretary.  The  cost  of  extra  copies  Tadra  in 
accordance  with  the  length  of  the  article  and  tits  number  of 
plates. 


In  accordance  with  Rule  93,  the  Library  will  be  closed  for 
cleaning  and  repair  throughout  the  month  of  August. 


PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS    OF   ORIENTAL 

JOURNALS 

Journal  of  the  Malayan  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Vol  xiii,  Part  ii,  October,  1935. 

Wilkinson,  R.  J.    Early  Indian  Influence  in  Malaysia. 

Old  Singapore. 

The  Malacca  Sultanate. 

The  Fall  of  Malacca. 

Braddell,  R.    An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ancient  Times 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

The  Perak  "  PaUava  Seal  ". 

Hughes,  T.  D.    A  Portuguese  Account  of  Johore. 

The  Geographical  Journal.    Vol.  Ixxxvii,  No.  3,  March,  1936. 

Kennedy  Shaw,  W.  B.    An  Expedition  in  the  Southern  Libyan 
Desert. 

Vol.  Ixxxvi,  No.  6,  December,  1935. 

Stein,  Sir  A.    An  Archaeological  Tour  in  the  Ancient  Persis. 

Annals  of  Archeology  and  Anthropology. 
Vol.  xxii,  Nos.  3-4,  December,  1935. 

Grarstang,   J.    Jericho  :    City  and  Necropolis   (Fifth   Report). 

VII.  General  Report  for  1935  :   The  Early  Bronze  Age. 
Droop,  J.   P.    Jericho :    City  and  Necropolis  (Fifth  Report). 

VIII.  Pottery  of  the  Chalcolithic  and  Neolithic  Levels,  1935. 

Bengal  Past  and  Present.   Vol.  1,  Part  ii,  Serial  No.  100,  October- 
December,  1935. 

Oldham,  C.  E.  A.  W.    A  unique  plan  of  the  Battle  of  Buxar  foimd 

in  a  copy  of  Rennell's  Bengal  Atlas. 
Sarkar,  Sir  J.    A  Prisoner  of  Tipu  Sultan. 
Foster,  Sir  W.    Sir  Thomas  Ivie. 
Bullock,  H.    Monumental  Inscriptions,  Third  Series. 
Some  Soldiers  of  Fortime. 

Journal  of  the  Bihar  and  Orissa  Research  Society, 
Vol.  xxi.  Part  iii,  September,  1935. 

de  Hevesy,  W.  F.     Munda  Tongues  :  Finno-Ugrian. 
Prasad,  G.    Astronomical  Evidence  on  the  Age  of  the  Vedas. 
Levi,  S.    Location  of  Dantapura. 
Jayaswal,  K.  P.    Early  Signed  Coins  of  India. 
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Bpigraphia  Indica.  Vol.  xxii,  Fart  i,  Jannaiy,  1933. 
Jayaswal,  K.  P.    The  Text  of  the  Sohgaura  Plate. 

SheU  Character  Rock  Inscription  at  Ci-Arnton  (Java). 

Eonow,  8.    Kharoshthi  Inscription  on  a  Begram  Bas-ielief. 

A  Note  on  the  Mamane  Dheri  Inscription. 

Bliandarkar,  D.  R.     Silahara  Cave  Inscriptions. 

BuMin  de  I'^cole  Fran^iie.    Tome  xxxiv,  Fasc.  i,  1934. 
Gascardone,  £.    Bibliographie  annamlte. 
MuB,  P.    Barabuijur.    lies  origines  du  stilpa  et  la  transmigration. 

Essai  d'arch&logie  religieuse  comparfe. 

Jovmal  Analique.  Tome  ccxxvi,  No.  2,  Avril-Juin,  1935. 
Jean,  Ch.-F.  Simples  notes  sur  le  Pays  de  la  Mer  et  I'Arabie. 
Kackin,    M.    J.      R^parttttoa    des    monnaies    anciennes    en 

Afghanistan. 
Golouhew,  V.    La  premiere  ville  d'Angkor. 

La  Geographie.     Tome  Ixv,  No.  2,  Fevrier,  1936. 
Daiet,  R.    Essai  sur  les  Pagodes  cambodgiennes  et  lenrs  annexes. 

Le  Monde  Oriental.    Vol.  xxviii,  1934. 

Sund^n,  H.  Zur  Prage  der  Geschichtlichkeit  der  Exodus- 
Tradition. 

Strauss,  L.   Maimunis  I^hre  von  der  Prophetie  und  ihre  Quellen. 

Charpentier,  J.  (Irano-skythische)  Eigennamen  im  Rigveda.  Eine 
Nachprtifimg. 

Przyluski,  J.    Empnmts  anarycns  en  indo-iranien. 

Le  Muiion.    Tome  xlviii,  Cahier  4. 1935. 
Grimme,  H.    Sudarahische  Felsgiafiiti  der  Sammlung  Gtasci  mid 

ihre  Sakrale  Bedeutung. 
Vergote,  J.  Le  texte  sous-jacent  du  Palimpseate  Berlin  No.  9755. 

S.  Colluthus-S.  Philothfe. 
Am,  L.    Inventaire  sommaire  de  Mss.  arabes  d'figj-pte. 
Blochet,  E.     De  I'autonomie  de  revolution  de  la  philosophic 

grecquc. 

Syria.     Tome  xvi,  Quatri^mc  Fasc,  1935, 
Warquct-Krause,  J.     La  deiixi^me  campagne  de  fouilles  k  Ay 

(1935),  Rapport  sommaire. 
Garstang,  J.     L'art  n^olithique  h  Jericho. 
Dufisaud,  R.     Motifs  et  symboles  du  IV'  null^naire  dans  la 

c^ramique  oriental. 
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Tijdschrift  voar  Indische  TacU-  Land-  en  Volkenkunde. 
Deel  Ixxvi,  Aflevering  i,  1936. 

Neyens,  M.  Dr.  De  geheimzinnige  klok. 

Grader,  C.  J.    I  DfiWA  POETOE  BOEKIAN,  Kajoebii,  Een 
Ond-Balische  Bergd^. 

Studi  e  Materiali  di  Staria  deUe  Religioni. 
Vol.  xi,  Fasc.  3  e  4,  Anno  xi-1935. 

Furlani,  6.    iStar,  Anahita  e  Nike  Apteros. 

Monumenta  Serica,    Vol.  i,  Fasc.  i,  1935. 

Schmidt,  W.    The  Oldest  Culture-Circles  of  Asia. 
Creel,  H.  G.     On  the  Origins  of  the  Manufacture  and  Decoration 
of  Bronze  in  the  Shang  Period. 

Archivfur  Orientforschung,  Band  x,  Heft  6,  1936. 

Wolff,  M.,  and  Opitz,  D.     Jagd  zu  Pferde  in  der  altorientalischen 

und  klassischen  Kunst. 
Meissner,  B.    Sprichworter  bei  Asarhaddon. 

Driver,  G.  R.    Sumerian  ITU  8E.GU  (R) .  KUD. 

ZeUschrift  der  Deutschen  Margenldndischen  GesdlschafL 

Band  U,  Neue  Folge,  Heft  3/4  (Band  89),  1935. 

Eahle,  P.    Die  Schatze  der  Fatimiden. 

Roder,  K.  Das  Mlna  im  Bericht  iiber  die  Schatze  der  Fatimiden. 
Jirku,  A.    Die  Keilschrifttexte  von  Ras  samra  und  das  Alte 
Testament. 

Orientalia.    Vol.  v,  Nova  Series,  Fasc.  i,  1936. 

Furlani,  G.    I  santi  dei  Yezidi. 

Grimme,  H.    Der  Name  Sinai  in  den  altsinaitischen  Inschrifben. 
Ungnad,  A.     Der  alt^ste  Vertrag  aus  dem  Archiv  der  Familie 
Nappahu  in  Babylon. 

Ostasiatische  Zeitschrift. 

Neue  Folge  ii,  Der  Ganzen  Reihe  21.  Jahrg.,  5.  Heft,  1935. 

Strzygowski,  J.    Der  Amerasiatische  Kunststrom. 

Plumer,  J.  M.    Note  on  the  Chien  Yao  (Temmoku)  Kiln-Site. 

Chapin,  H.  B.    A  Study  in  Buddhist  Iconography. 

Wiener  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes, 

Band  xUii,  Heft  1-2,  1936. 

Meyer,  J.  J.    Moses  und  Zarathustra,  Jesus  und  Muhammed  in 
einem  Pura^a, 
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Bbodokanakia,   N.      Znr   Interpretation   alteUdkrabischer   In- 

schriiten,  I. 
Hfi&er,  M.    Zur  Interpretation  altsUdarabischer  Inscbriften  II. 
V)^ichl,  W.    Der  Dialect  von  Elephantine. 

Rocznik  OrjenUUialj/caiy.    Tom.  x,  1934. 
Stcherbatsby,  T.     Die  drei  Richtnngen  in  der  philosophie  des 

Buddhismua. 
Willman-Grabowaka,     H.       Evolution    s^mantique     du     mot 

"  dbarma  ". 
Carr,  D.    The  polyayliabicity  of  the  modem  Chinese  "  National 

language  ". 
Shirokogocoff,  S.  M.  Reading  and  Transliteration  of  Manchu  Lit. 
Kotwicz,  W.     Formules  initialee  des  documents  mongols  aux 

XIII-  et  XIV  SB. 

The  Journal  of  the  Siam  Sor.iely. 

Vol.  xxriii,  Pt.  il,  December,  1935. 

H.H.  Prince  Vivadhanajaya.     The  Statement  of  Khun  Luang 

Ha  Wat. 
Isarangura,  N.  N,     Vocabulary  of  Cliawng  Words  collected  in 
Krat  Province. 

Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  SoeiOy. 

Vol,  55,  No.  4,  December,  1&35. 

Coomsraswamy,  A.  E.     Angel  and  Titan  :  An  Esaay  in  Vedic 

Ontology. 
Femald,  H.  E.    The  Horses  of  T'ang  T'ai  Tsung  and  the  Stele 

of  Yu. 
Lacbeman,  E.  R.   NewNuzi  Texts  anda  New  Method  of  Copying 

Cuneiform  Tablets. 
Speiser,  E.  A.    Notes  to  recently  published  Nuzi  Texts. 
E^kanishi,  8.    The  Magic  Holly  in  Japanese  Literature. 

T}te  American  Journal  of  Seinilic  Languages  and  Literatwre. 
Vol.  lii.  No.  2,  January,  1936. 
Ginsbcrfr,  H.  L.     Aramaic  Dialect  Problems — II. 

ilvAes  TradilioneiUs. 
41«  Annw.    No.  193.    Janvier,  193C. 
Coomaraswamy,  A.  K.     L'ld^e  de  '  Creation  etemelle  *  dans  le 
Rig-Veda. 


PRESENTATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS   TO 

THE   LIBRARY 

{Janwiry-Marchy  1936.) 

*Abd  al-Qahir,  al-BaghdadI,  Moslem  schisms  and  sects  (Al-Fark 

bain  al-Firak)  .  .  .  Pt.  2.    Tr by  A.  S.  Halkin  .  .  .  P^.  i, 

tr,  by  K.  C,  Seelye  and  ptM.  as  Columbia  Univ.  Or.  Studies, 
vol  15,  1920.    lOi  X  7.    Tel'Aviv,  1935. 

From  Professor  Margoliauth. 

Adatrechtbimdek  ...  38.  Gajo-,  Alas-  en  Bataklanden.  10  X  6J. 
'S'Oravenhage,  1936.  From  Messrs.  Nijhoff. 

Amari,  M.,  Storia  dei  Musulmani  di  Sicilia.  2da  ed.  .  .  .  con  note 
a  cura  di  C.  A.  Nallino.    Vol.  2.     Catania,  1935. 

Presented  in  rnemon/  of  Signar  Amari  by  his  daughters. 

Ammann,  A.  M.,  Kirchenpolitische  Wandlimgen  im  Ostbaltikum 
bis  zum  Tode  Alexander  Newski*s.  Studien  zum  Werden 
der  russiscben  Orthodoxie  .  .  .  (Or.  Christiana  Analecta,  105.) 
9i  X  ^.    Roma,  1936.  Exchange. 

Andrae,  T.,  Mohammed.  The  man  and  his  faith.  Tr.  by  T.  Menzel 
...  8  X  6.    London,  1936. 

From  Messrs.  George  Allen  and  Unwin. 

Antioch,  Wathaik  Tarkhiyah,  Documents  in^ts  pour  servir  h. 
rhistoire  du  patriarcat  melkite  d'Antioche. 

4.  Histoire   du   Scheikh   Daher  el-Omar  ez-Zeidani  .  .  .  par 
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On  Certain  AltematioQS  between  Dental 
Finals  in  Tibetan  and  Chinese 

^  By  STUART  N.  WOLFENDEN 

-— .TiTQow  of  the  vocabularies  of  Tibetan  and  CbJuese, 

'  -  -^ast,^  cannot  be  said  as  yet 

inea  likely  to  prodace  out- 

itly  single  words  have  been 

single  member  of  a  known 

le  one  langu^e  and  placed 

^"■^^  AiK  related,  likewiae  torn  loose 

I  "**  .    Or,  again,  an  entire  series 

'*)"  rt  f}^^  ijj^  m  identity  of  meanings  no 

%'  'd^        words  which  carry  them  may 

langerB  of  sach  methods  are 

proliabiy  selecting  the  wrong 

hut  are  detaching  the  words 

Bitic  backgrounds. 

Unui  ..  i^^^^^^^m^  lacked  the  material  on  the 


Chinese  side  with  wlfiflff^B^Hwith  any  certainty,  but  now, 

'  Wo  oeed  only  mention  here  the  one  serious  attempt  of  recent  ;ean  : 
W.  Simon,  "  Tibotisch-ChinesUcbe  WortgleichnugeD,"  Mil.  d,  Seminaraf. 
Oriwrt.  8pr.,  Berlin,  Bd.  xixii  (1929),  Abt.  1,  pp.  167-228.  Though  I  do 
not  bdiere  that  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  equations  there  «et  np  will 
prove  to  be  tnie,  yet  this  is  a  work  which  has  already  called  forth  etsewhen 
an  extremely  -valoable  discasaioD  of  the  problems  involved  :  v.  Karlgren, 
"  Tibetan  and  Chineae,"  T'oung  Poo,  voL  zzviii  {1S31),  pp.  26-70. 
ma.  jct>T  ID36.  86 
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due  to  the  labours  of  Karlgren,^  we  tiave  a  coUectdon  of  &miHes 
tentatively  aet  up  in  a  selected  number  of  cases  as  they  existed 
approximately  2,500  years  ago,  which  can  be  used  witQi 
a  considerable  d^ree  of  safety  in  instituting  compaiisonB  with 
Tibetan. 

Much  that  we  shall  have  to  say  here  will  not  be  new,  bat 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Sino-Tibetan  philological  studies  have 
with  but  few  notable  exceptions  been  so  badly  n^lected,  it 
may  be  well  to  make  a  preliminary  attempt  to  draw  together 
into  some  kind  of  framework  aa  many  of  the  known  facts  as 
possible. 

As  our  first  move  we  will  consider  a  point  involving  certain 
well-known  interchanges  of  dental  finals  in  Tibetan,  with  the 
corresponding  phenomena  in  Chinese. 

By  a  brilliant  process  of  reasoning  Karlgreu '  has  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  a  large  class  of  words  in  archaic  Chinese 
ended  in  -r,  and  that  this  archaic  -r  may  be  descended  from 
earlier  -r,  -l,  or  -s. 

Now  this  archaic  -r  is  of  particular  interest  viewed  in  the 
light  of  Tibetan  behaviour,  for  just  as  archaic  -r  alternates 
with  -n,  so  in  Tibetan  does  -s  with  -n,  and  just  as  in  archaic 
Chinese  there  are  alternations  -r  -^  -t  and  -t  r^-d,  so  in 
Tibetan  there  occur  alternations  -s  -^  -d.  This  strongly 
fortifies  the  contention  that  -r  in  archaic  Chinese  is  in  an 
undetermined  number  of  cases  descended  from  an  earlier  -». 

Examining  for  a  moment  the  type  of  Tibetan  material 
bearing  upon  the  matter,  the  following  are  representative  of 
the  alternations  involved  : — 
Alt.  -s  r-^  -n  :— 

zas  food  zan  food 

adits-pa  assembly  adun-ma  council,  meeting 

adres-ma  mixture  qdren-ma  mixture 

<  "  Word  Families  in  Cbincw."  Bvlltlia  of  tht  ifuKunt  of  Far  SatUn 
Antiquitia,  No.  5,  pp.  9-120,  Stockbotm,  1034.  This  will  be  abbieTi»t«d 
in  the  following  pages  as  K.  WF. 

•  Op.  oit.,  pp.  18-37, 
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rgtM'ka  old  age  rgan-pa  old,  aged 

dros-pa  heated  dron-mo  warm 

(sos  paint  (son  paint 

mtos  high  mJlon-'po  high 

gso8  cured,  mended  gson-po  alive,  well 

rdztis-ma  comiterfeit  rdzun  lie,  falsehood 

Alt.  '8  ^^-d: — 

blus-ma  ransom  blud-pa  ransom 

Uas  miraculous  manifestation  Uad-mo  sight,  scene 

dros-pa  heated  drod  warmth,  heat 

rgaS'ka  old  age  rgad-pa  old 

qgros  walking  grod  a  march 

It  is  known,  of  course,  that  here  we  are  dealing  in  the  case 
of  '8  and  -d  with  suffixes,  and  that  beside  the  forms  in  -«, 
-d^  and  -n,  as  above,  there  are  others  devoid  of  final  consonant, 
e.g.  za-ba  to  eat,  qdu-ba  to  assemble,  adre-ba  to  be  mixed, 
and  so  on  throughout  the  list,  upon  which  the  -8  and  -d  forms 
are  built. 

Now  this  brings  us  to  the  only  alternation  of  true  '^  finals  " 
in  such  words,  i.e.  -n  ^^  -0,^  and  this  -n  r^-O  alternation  in  its 
turn  leads  us  to  the  whole  problem  of  Tibetan  word  pairs, 
one  member  of  which  is  provided  with  a  final  consonant,  the 
other  member  of  which  is  not,  of  the  type  grog-pa  =  8gra 
noise  (alt.  -g  ^^  -0),  qgrod-pa  *  =  qgro-ba  to  go  (alt.  -d  ^^  -0), 
and  so  on,  which  are  frequent  throughout  the  language. 

Tibetan  alone  would  often  lead  us  to  think  that  such  pairs 
are  merely  variants,  with  no  deeper  significance  than  appears 
on  the  surface.  And  yet,  the  matter  is  not  necessarily  by  any 
means  so  simple  as  this,  as  a  consideration  of  the  related 

^  The  zero  sign  here  indicates  lack  of  final  consonant. 

*  That  -d  here  is  of  a  different  nature  firom  -d  in  the  cases  above  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  It  is,  to  begin  with,  the  final  of  an  active  verb  as  against  the 
*'  perfect  **  (adjectival  and  substantival)  forms  derived  firom  verbs  above. 
That  -d  in  t^grod-pa  may  have  been  a  suffix  of  active  (or  transitive)  force 
Is,  of  oourse,  a  possibility,  but  this  sets  it  apart  firom  the  suffixes  which  we 
have  just  been  considering.   We  shaU  return  again  to  this  below. 
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Cbiaese  groups  in  the  case  of  *fgug(8)-pa  =  Jgu-ba  to  bend 
(vb.  tr.)  will  show. 

Viewed  from  the  Tibetan  side  only  one  would  be  inclined  to 
assemble  this  seeming  family  as  follows : — 
(a)  agug{8)-pa,  P.  bgvg,  F.  dgug.  Imp.  Sug  to  bend,  to  make 
crooked. 
kug,  kug-kug  crooked  ;  a  hook. 
Hug,  Uuga  corner,  concave,  angle,  nook ;  cieek,  bay,  gol^ 

cove. 
liug-ma  pouch,  small  bag. 
(6)  Without  final  consonant : — 

dgu-ba  to  bend,  to  make  crooked ;   bowing,  inflection ; 
bent,  stooping. 

Whence  :   dgu-r,  rgu-r,  sgu-r  crooked. 
mgur  (<  mgu^)  throat,  neck. 
A   glance,    however,    at   Karlgren's    Chinese   asaemblies, 
A.  266-276  and  E.  153-162,  shows  as  tiiat  the  Tibetan 
members  without  final  consonant  and  with  -r  are  probably 
descended  from  an  original  -n — 0  root  system.  If  this  is  the 
case  we  must  set  beside  the  Tibetan  -g  forms  under  (a)  the 
Chinese  family  K.  WP. :  A.  266-275  :— 
H  Ji^wak  hook  i^  giwan  to  bend,  crooked 

^  Jliuk  to  bend  ;  crooked      ]]£  lawaA  (bending  part :)  elbow 
^  ^uk  crooked,  cramped        ^  AjfiA  a  bow 
if  kidg  hook  Jt{  -w4a  crooked  leg,  lame 

Jl  '6g  angle,  comer  of  the  house 
J)(  ■jfik{"iio6k"  :)  the  concave  side  of  a  bend  in  a  meandering 


And  beside  the  Tibetan  forms  without  final  consonant  or  with 
-r,  as  under  (&),  Karlgren's  group  E.  163-162  :— 

m  -jdn  bend,  bend  down 
^,  y  'vidn  the  wrist 

ff  -wan  to  bend,  curve 

fH  'uun  a  bend,  a  bay 
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IS,  ffi  'iwan  (bending :)  soft,  yielding,  docile 
^  'iwan  crooked,  a  wrong 
^  'iwar  to  bend  down,  crooked 
IS  'WdT  a  bay 

Now  this  would  keep  apart  Tibetan  dgu-ba,  dgur^  rgtir, 
sgur^  and  mgur  not  only  from  any  -g  system,  but  also  &om 
any  possible  affiliation  with  a  known  -m  system  {ham-jHiy 
kum-kumy    kum-po    crooked,    skum-pa    to    bend,    kums-pa 
crooked,  akum-pa  to  shrink),  and  the  facts  point,  indeed,  as 
already  said,  to  the  former  existence  of  an  -n  ^^  -0  family  here 
in  Tibetan,  quite  distinct  from  the  members  in  -g  under  (a). 
A  case  of  a  definitely  known  -n  ^^  -0  system  with  Chinese 
relatives  is  furnished  by  gan-pa  =  bgo-pa  to  put  on  (clothes), 
of  which  the  Tibetan  assembly  ia  as  follows : — 
skon-pa,  P.  and  F.  bskan  to  dress,  to  clothe  (another  person). 
gon-pa,  also  gyan-pay  to  put  on  clothes  (oneself) ;    coat, 

clothing. 
bgo-ba,  P.  and  Imp.  bgos,  to  put  on  clothes  (oneself). 
gos  garment,  dress. 

Here  -s  is  the  only  suffiix,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  this  family, 
unlike  the  one  just  discussed,  does  not  seem  to  be  divisible 
into  two.  The  Chinese  cognates  in  agreement  with  this  are 
all  in  one  family  (K.  WF. :  E.  21&-223),  and  clearly  correspond 
with  archaic  -n  to  Tibetan  -n,  archaic  -r  to  Tibetan  s,  as 
follows : — 

^  'pn  to  conceal,  hide,  cover,  screen 

^  *i9r  (covering :)  clothes 

;g  *pr  a  screen 

^  'i9r  a  screen 

^  'iar  cataract  over  the  eye 

p$  Xl^^^^  ^  conceal,  hide,  taboo. 
It  is  thus  far  evident  that  the  alternations  -n  '^  -8,  -n  '^  -d, 
'8  ^^-d  are  apt  to  spring  up  in  these  Tibetan  -n  ^^  -0  families, 
and  now  we  have  to  add  a  fourth  one :  -n  '^  -r ,  of  more 
rare  occurrence,  where  groups  definitely  belonging  to  the 
-n  rw  -0  system  contain  members  in  -r .     The  group  first 
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conaidered  above  is  not  knom  to  contain  aaj  -n  memben, 
unless  skun-bu  Bmall  cup,  bowl  (=  koA-ba)  should  be  an  oW 
anrvival.    The  word,  bowever,  is  very  little  known. 

A  striking  instance  for  our  present  purpose  of  the  occnirence 
of  -T  tuembers  in  an  -n  — 0  fJEunily  is  the  following : — 
s^en-pa,  bsAen-pa  to  come  or  go  near,  to  appioach. 
Aen  (=  fie)  relative,  kinsman. 
g^en  relative,  kinsman. 
sAe-ba,  P.  bsAea,  F.  bsAe,  Imp.  sAe  to  lean  against,  to  rest  <m, 

to  lie  down  on. 
Ae-ba  to  be  near,  to  approach ;   near. 
riied-pa,  P.  brAed,  briies,  F.  brAed  to  get,  to  obtain ;   to  meet 

with. 
Ae-r  (=  Ae-bar)  near. 

gner-ba  (to  apply  oneself  closely  to  :)  to  take  pains  witii,  to 
take  care  of ;  to  procure,  to  acquire. 
And  in  this  case  again  we  have  the  very  evident  CSunese 
ct^nates  K.  WF. :    G.  4(M5  :— 

IS^  litn  near,  neighbour 

^   Aiit  clothes  nearest  the  body 
96,  Bg  nidt  near 

^  niar  near 

^  Aiar  near* 
It  is,  of  course,  known  that  -r  in  Tibetan  ric-r  is  the  so-called 
terminative  suffix  functioning  in  a  locative  sense,  and  the  same 
is  almost  certainly  the  case  with  rgu-r,  sgu-r,  dgu-r,  and 
mgu-r  on  a  previous  page,  the  first  three  of  which  would 
really  mean  "  in  a  bent  state  ",  and  mgu-r  "  the  bending  one  ", 
i.e.  neck.  Here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  language,  except 
in  comparatively  rare  cases  like  mgur,  -r  remains  sufficiently 
free  and  distinct  from  the  root  to  have  prevented  any  creation 
of  permanent  forms  in  -r  itom  bases  lackiiig  final  consonants. 
And  this  is,  indeed,  certainly  the  reason  why  -n  'w-r 
alternations  of  this  origin  are  so  comparatively  rare  in 
Tibetan. 

>  Cf.  Simon,  op.  cit.,  p.  19,  No.  197. 
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In  the  case  of  gAer-ba,  however,  the  matter  is  somewhat 
different,  and  we  must  revert  to  a  previous  observation.^ 

It  will  have  been  noticed  already  that  two  distinct  types 
of  word  with  final  -d  and  -r  *  occur  in  Tibetan,  viz.  that  in 
which  the  word  is  other  than  a  verb,  i.e.  a  substantive,  an 
adjective,  an  adverb,  or  a  preposition,  and  that  in  which  the 
sense  is  that  of  a  verb.  Only  the  first  of  these  two  have  we 
considered  thus  far.  We  now,  in  gAer-bay  come  to  the  second. 
Here  there  is  small  chance  that  the  final  -r  could  be  of  the 
same  "  static  "  nature  as  the  suflSbces  of  the  first  type,  where 
we  are  quite  evidently  dealing  with  elements  indicating  either 
a  past  (i.e.  stationary)  act,  or  the  locative  case,  and  we  find 
ourselves  in  this  regard  with  the  exact  duplicate  in  Tibetan 
of  the  Chinese  system  in  which  -d,  -t,  and  -r  occur  with  both 
non-verb  and  verb  forms.  Have  we  to  suspect  then  in  Chinese 
also  two  distinct  but  homophonous  sets  of  finals,  originally 
sufl^es,  the  one  "  static  "  the  other  active  ?  We  may  at  this 
point  be  thought  to  have  embarked  upon  the  merest  of 
speculations,  but  Tibetan  behaviour  in  this  regard  certainly 
gives  one  some  ground  for  the  idea.  It  is  quite  certain,  for 
instance,  that  -r  in  lie-r,  near,  is  a  locative  element,  but  that 
in  giier-ba,  to  take  pains  with,  it  cannot  possibly  be  so. 

We  are  thus  able  to  state  the  following  alternations  among 
Tibetan  final  consonants  :   -n  '^  -8,  -n  ^^ -d,  -8  ^^ -d,  -n  ^^  -r. 

There  is  another  set  postulated  for  Tibetan  by  Earlgren  * 
seeming  to  involve  a  fifth  final,  i.e.  4,  but  I  leave  this  on  one 
side  here,  as  I  do  not  feel  that  any  satisfactory  evidence  is 
yet  to  hand  proving  alternation  between  -l  and  any  other 
final  consonant  in  Tibetan.  I  have  myself  long  felt  puzzled 
by  synonyms  of  the  type  rtsol-ba,  brtsan-pa  to  endeavour,  with 
a  seeming  alternation  -I  ^^  -n,  and  sgor-ba,  skol-ba  to  boil, 

^  Footnote  2  on  p.  403. 

'  The  same  observation  is  also  true  of  Tibetan  final  -s,  to  which  these 
remarks  apply  with  equal  force.  As,  however,  -a  does  not  occur  in  the 
preceding  material  in  any  but  its  "  static  "  function,  I  do  not  mention  it 
specificaUy  here. 

•  Op.  cit.,  p.  36. 
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with  what  sppean  to  be  an  -r  '^  -I  altematdon,  bat  I  bdieve 
that  tiie  words  or  woid-groaps  involved  in  such  cases  are 
zeally  independent  of  each  othw. 

I  TOBiy  illuBtratfl  hj  taking  two  of  the  groups  assembled 
by  Earlgren  ^  as  poestblj  involving  the  -r  '^4  alternation : 
(1)  ailyer-ba  to  carry  away,  aXur-ba  to  cany,  tkyd-ba  to  cany 
away,  qMyol-ba  to  be  carried,  and  (2)  aXor-ba,  oXjfir^  to 
turn  round,  gHal-ba,  aM^  to  twist,  to  spin,  aSgU-ba  to  twist. 

These,  I  believe,  must  be  split  up  under  sub-heads  as 
follows : — 

(1)  (a)  aSyer-ba,  P.  and  F.  gXger  to  carry  away,  to  take  away. 
(6)  aJhir-ba,  P.  and  F.  Kur  to  cany,  to  convey. 

skuT-ba,  F.  F.  and  Imp.  bakur  to  send,  to  transmit. 

KuT  burden,  load, 
(c)  skyel-ba,  P.  and  F.  bshyel.  Imp.  skyol  to  condnct,  to 
lead  away,  to  cany  ofF. 

aJlyol-ba,  P.  g^ol  to  be  carried,  to  be  brought. 
{d)  shya-ba  to  carry,  to  convey. 

(2)  (a)  qJior-ba  to  turn  around,  to  revolve,  to  go  in  a  circle. 

aSbr  circle,  circumference. 

skor-ba,  P.  and  F.  bskor  to  surround,  to  encircle. 

skor  a  circle. 

few  round,  circular  (WT.  kor-kor). 

gortno  round,  circular. 

sgor-ba  (WT.)  to  turn  on  a  lathe. 

qWyoT-ba  to  reel,  to  stagger ;  to  warp,  to  become  bent. 

skyor-ba  enclosure,  fence. 

(b)  aHyir-ba  to  revolve,  to  turn  in  a  circle. 
kyir-kyir  (WT.)  round,  circular. 

(c)  al&il-ba,  gJlel^  to  spin. 
{d)  a%it-6a  to  wind,  to  twist. 

shyil-ba,  P.  and  F.  bskyU  to  bend. 
It  now  appears  that  eacli  aub-head  really  contains  a  distinct 
root,  and  with  each  such  root  it  is  evident  that  prefixes  are 
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playing  their  usual  part  in  modifying  the  various  members  in 
sense. 

With  other  aspects  of  the  question  of  final  -l  in  Tibetan 
in  so  far  as  it  may  sometimes  indicate  final  -l  as  the  forerunner 
of  archaic  Chinese  -r  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
material  to  deal  satisfactorily  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
above  is  merely  a  note  on  the  Tibetan  side.  At  a  future  time 
I  hope  to  revert  to  this  question  at  greater  length,  closing  now 
these  brief  remarks  with  the  following  assemblies  ^  which  will 
give  an  idea  of  how  word  families  of  Tibetan  and  Chinese 
having  dental  finals  stand  to  each  other.' 

(1)  '  T.  bka  word,  speech ;  shad-pa  to  say,  to  tell,  to  relate, 

to  name,  to  call ;  skad  voice,  sound,  speech,  words, 
talk,  language. 
Ch.  (K.  WF. :  E.  138-144)  ^  giwan  to  say,  to  have  said  ; 
"^  njidn  to  talk ;  ^  njflu  a  saying,  proverb ;  ^ 
jwad  talk,  speech,  words ;  ffi  QV^odd  to  say ;  Q 
giwat  to  say  ;   ig  'jot  to  tell,  report. 

(2)  T.  bkan-pa  to  put,  press,  or  apply  (hand  or  foot  to),  to 

push,  to  place  (hand  or  foot)  upon. 
Ch.  (K.  WF. :  E.  252-258)  ^  dn  to  press  down,  lay 
hand  on  ;  ^  'jJen  (to  press  down  :)  to  seal,  a  seal ; 
1^  'j{U}dd  to  press  down,  subdue,  pacify ;  U  'j/wdd 
to  pacify,  soothe,  comfort ;  f^ii  *^^  ^  press  down 
under  the  wheels,  to  crush ;  ^  'vet  U^  press  down, 
repress  ;  jgX  'JAJOdt  (to  press  :)  to  iron  linen. 

(3)  *  T.  rko'ba,  rkod-pa,  P.  {b)rkoSy  F.  brko,  Imp.  rkos  to 

dig,  to  excavate,  to  hoe,  to  engrave. 

^  The  following  additional  abbreviations  will  be  used  here :  8  =:  Simon, 
"  Tib.-Chin.  Wortgleichungen,"  as  already  quoted  in  full ;  L  —  Laufer, 
in  the  T'oung  Pcu),  vol.  xrii  (1916)^  pp.  116-121,  an  appendix  to  his  article 
"  The  Si-Hia  Language  **.  Both  these  sources  are  quoted  by  equation 
number,  not  by  page. 

'  The  assemblies  should  not  be  regarded  as  necessarily  correct  in  all 
particulars.  Various  problems  present  themselves  which  will  undoubtedly 
call  for  a  revision  of  some  cases  only  tentatively  advanced  here.  The  entries 
are  arranged  according  to  their  finals  in  the  order  -n,  -0,  -s,  -d,  -i,  -r. 

»  Cf.  S.,  No.  177. 

*  Cf.  S.p  No.  164  J   L.,  No.  61, 
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Ot.  (K.  WF. :  E.  114-123)  ff  Aidn  »  bole ;  IK  Jdmn 
%  due  ditch,  canal ;  IH  'loffi  to  scoop  ont,  dig ; 
M  In.vdi  a  hole  in  a  wall,  opening,  gate ;  W  ^^"^ 
to  make  a  hole ;  gitnt  to  dig,  enxvate ;  ^  jft*"^ 
hole,  pit,  cave ;  fi|  Atsf  Iwle,  i»t,  can ;  If  iw9(  to 
dig,  make  a  pit ;  ^  'irai  to  dig,  excavate ;  ^  >*"■!' 
to  dig  out  (e.g.  a  pei8on*s  eya}- 
:)  1  T.  ^fotf/n.  P.  6jtKf.  F.  ff^wf.  Imp.  Ad  to  cat  (off,  down, 
oQt,  etc.).  to  rend  asonder,  to  bieak,  to  sever ; 
Sod  th«  cutting  off.  deciding ;  Sod-pa  to  be  cat  off, 
to  be  decided,  to  be  settled ;  aSad-pa,  P.  S»d  to 
be  cat  (off,  down,  oot,  etc.),  to  be  aevarad,  to  be 
ended. 
Cb.  (E.  \\T. :  F.  15-37)  ^  tvSn  to  cut  to  pieces ;  g 
(trail  (cut  short :)  short ;  'fff  Ivan,  ^wdn  to  cat  off; 
^  d'icdn  (a  cut-off  piece :)  section,  piece,  slice ; 
91  d'frdtt,  Cjiran  to  cut  to  pieces ;  K  (TjiRin  to  mince 
meat ;  ^  fsan  to  cut,  cut  off ;  |9,  J|  tnan  to  cut, 
clip ;  ■^J  fsican  to  cut  to  pieces ;  ff  «">  to  cut ; 
fpl  t'iad  to  cut.  trim,  restrain,  regulate ;  3t  ''i^ 
to  cut ;  0  tiit  sickle,  to  cut  grain ;  |K  dlxiat  to 
cut  off ;  ifg  d'zitral  to  cut  off ;  ^  tsiH  section ; 
■^  CsiW  to  cut ;  fU  Ci>r  to  cut  hair ;  H  fwr  to  cut 
grass  ;  ^  /siar  to  mince  ;  m  (Tziw  to  cut,  to  trim ; 
^  (fziW  to  cut  grain. 
5)  =  T.  qcad-pa,  P.  and  F.  frsarf,  Imp.  sod  to  explain,  to  tell, 
to  relate ;  hiad-pa  id. ;  r}od-pa,  P.  and  F.  brjod 
to  say,  to  utt«r,  to  pronounce,  to  propound ;  brjod 
sound,  talking,  speech ;  Sod-pa,  P.  biad  to  say,  to 
dfclarc,  to  state  ;  gsad-pa  to  explain,  to  relate,  to  tdL 
Ch.  (K.  WF. :  F.  339-341)  ^  rf'jorf  a  speech,  pronounce- 
ment, declaration ;  |g  shvad  to  speak  to,  ijuof 
to  speak,  explain  ;    -g-  irial  tongue. 
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(6)  ^  T.  Su  water,  river ;   qSu-ba,  P.  biuSf  F.  b6u,  Imp.  cus 

to  water,  to  irrigate,  to  ladle  or  scoop  up  water ; 
b6ud  moisture,  juice,  8ap. 
Ch.  (K.  WF. :   F.  290-1)  i|l  fivrni  a  water  level ;    :j}c 
Hum^  water. 

(7)  *  T.  Se-ba  great,  greatness ;    &-&a,  P.  &«  to  be  great ; 

Sen-po  (Balti  and  Cent.  T.)  great ;  —  m&d-pa  to 
spread  or  become  extended,  to  gain  ground  (as  a 
fire),  to  become  great. 
Ch.  (K.  WF. :  F.  292-4)  ±  cTdd  great ;  iz,  ^  tSd 
great ;  —  (K.  WF. :  F.  185-198)  H  <an  to  extend, 
spread ;  |S  cCdn  to  extend,  enlarge,  large,  exaggerate ; 
m  t'*ian  to  enlarge,  open  out ;  ^  fian  drawn  out, 
long  ;  ^  dian  to  extend,  spread  out,  prolong,  etc. ; 
fSt  dian  (what  is  spread  out :)  mat ;  f^  dian  to 
expand,  extend  ;  ^  d'jSn  to  spread  out  in  a  row, 
arrange ;  |Si^  cT}^  a  troup  spread  out  in  a  row, 
array ;  51  ^i^  ^  draw  out,  stretch,  lead,  etc. ; 
^  H^  to  extend,  expand,  make  known,  repeat, 
etc. ;  'fi^  Hen  to  extend,  stretch  out ;  Jf:  d'v^  (to 
spread  out :)  make  known,  exhibit,  proclaim, 
announcement,  presage ;  g^  spr  to  extend,  spread 
out,  display,  etc. 

(8)  '  T.  wtsan  grandchild,  nephew  ;  ha-ho  grandson  ;  (sa-mo 

granddaughter,   niece ;    btsa-ba,  P.   btsas  to  bear, 
to  bring  forth,  to  give  birth  to ;   btsas-ma,  rtsas-ma 
harvest,  wages,  pay. 
Ch.  (K.  WF. :  F.  4&-7)  ^  t'idn,  Hm  pregnant ;   gl  san 
to  bear. 

(9)  T.  ien-pa  to  desire,  to  long  for,  to  be  attached  to ; 

ie   inclination,    affection,    heart,    volition,    desire ; 
g6e-ba  to  love,  to  hold  dear,  to  cherish ;    brtse-ba 

1  Cf.  8.,  No.  271. 

*  The  two  Chinese  groups  in  this  case,  although  kept  apart  by  Karlgren, 
appear  possibly  to  be  related.  I  have  indicated  the  same  apparent  division 
in  Tibetan,  where,  however,  only  one  group  is  probably  in  question. 

»  Cf.  8.,  No.  214. 
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to  love,  love,  a£FeotioQ ;    gies-pa  dear,  beloved, 
preciooB,  valuable ;  i^ed-pa  to  wish,  to  desiie. 
Cb.  (E.  WF. :   F.  60-2)  H  bjJln  close,  intimate,  love, 
etc. ;    tR  fgjSti  inner  coffin  (doBest  to  the  body) ; 
^  ffjgn  ianex  gaimenta. 

(10)  *  T.  rtte{-mo)  point,  peak,  snuunit ;  mSe-ba  canine  tooth, 

eye  toot^  fiuig,  tuak ;  mfe  penis ;  ^er-ma  thorn, 
prick,  brier ;  mdzer-pa,  gdzer-jn  knot,  ezciesoence, 
wari;,  pimple ;  gzer,  zer  nail,  tack ;  gzer-ia  to  bore 
into,  to  pierce. 
Ch.  (K.  WF. :  F.  38-46)  Ig  iv4n  point,  tip,  end ;  fl| 
ta}an  aiiow ;  H  Ujfln  hoe ;  M  tajjwan  to  pieice, 
engrave,  incise ;  |BF  gjwgn  (points :)  bamboo  shoots ; 
t^  djujad  pointed,  sharp  ;  m  t'iwar  pointed,  sharp, 
awl,  tip  ;  ^  ijar  arrow. 

(11)  T.  isan  hot,  warm ;  gien-jM  to  light,  to  kindle ;   &a-ba 

to  be  hot,  heat,  hot,  warm ;  &o  (Balti)  hot ;  q£soi-fa, 
ahed-fo,  F.  bteos,  F.  bteo.  Imp.  f&os,  (sod  to  cook ; 
^ad-fa  heat ;  m&eif  cremation,  burning  (fiur-n^iei 
cremation  ground). 
Ch.  (K.  WF. :  F.  207-215)  ^  tjfln  to  bum,  to  cook ; 
^  Ai«n  colour  of  fire ;  if  wm  torch  for  burning 
divination  shell ;  ^  Uian  to  roast,  firy ;  0  &tA!n 
to  make  fire,  bum,  cook;  ^,  J(  doom  cooked 
food ;  ^  tsiw^n  fire-prepared,  cooked  food ;  ^ 
tsvf9n,  tsiw9n,  (^oat  to  make  fire,  bum ;  j^  dij,wdd 
to  ignite,  draw  fire. 

(12)  *  T.  gmn-j>a  to  eat,  to  devour,  to  gnaw ;    q)an-ba  to 

swallow,  to  devour  ;  bzan  food  of  animals,  pasture, 
pasturage ;  zan  pap,  porridge,  fodder,  an  eater ; 
za-ba,  bza-ba,  P.  zos,  bzas,  F.  bza.  Imp.  zo,  zoa  to 
eat,  food,  victuals,  meat ;  zos  food,  nourishment. 
Ch.  (K.  WF. :  P.  100-102)  #  fwm  to  swallow,  gulp 
down,  devour ;    ^  fydn  to  swallow,  gulp  down, 

»  Cf.  L.,  Nob.  7,  M,  77.  '  Cf.  S.,  No.  228 ;    L.,  No.  11. 
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devour ;   lig  ^tccd  to  devour  (swallow  a  whole  slice 
of  meat  in  one  mouthful). 

(13)  ^  T.  zin-pa  to  draw  near  an  end,  to  be  at  an  end,  to  be 

exhausted,  finished,  or  consumed. 
Ch.   (K.   WF. :    F.   352)   H   tej^h  to  exhaust,  cCzi^ 
exhausted,  empty. 

(14)  *  T.  gSad-pa,  gSod-pa,  Sad-pa  to  comb,  to  brush,  to  stroke. 
Ch.  (K.  WF. :  F.  156-9)  flf  dzitoad  broom ;   tft  siwad, 

s}iV9t  towel,  kerchief;    M   f}*^  towel,  kerchief; 
^  sjwat  to  brush,  to  scrape  clean. 
(15) '  T.  mnen-pa  flexible,  pliant,  supple,  soft. 

Ch.  (E.  WF. :  G.  i&-7)  ]g|  lijimn  weak,  soft ;  (^  nw9n 
weak,  soft. 

(16)  *  T.  rten-jHi,  P.  and  F.  brten,  Imp.  rton  to  keep,  to  hold, 

to  adhere  to,  to  depend  on,  to  rely  on,  to  lean  on ; 
rten  a  hold,  a  support,  a  receptacle,  a  seat,  an  abode ; 
sten-pa,  P.  and  F.  bsten,  Imp.  sten  to  keep,  to  hold, 
to  adhere  to,  to  depend  on,  to  rely  on;  rUm-pa^ 
brton-pa,  brtan-pa  to  place  confidence  in,  to  rely 
upon ;  hrtan-po  firm,  steadfast,  safe,  firmness ; 
qian-pa  firmness,  constancy ;  hstan  (the  established 
thing :)  doctrine ;  gtan-pa  order,  system,  duration, 
always,  continually,  entirely  completely;  hden-pa 
(reliable  :)  to  be  true,  true,  truth ;  atad-pa  firmness, 
constancy;  gtad-pa  hold,  steadiness,  fimmess; 
dad'pa  (feel  dependence  in :)  to  believe. 
Ch.  (K.  WF. :  F.  54-7)  J  tdn  true,  sincere  ;  K  t^jSn 
true,  sincere  ;  ^  siin  true,  believe,  faith  ;  f||  siwSn 
true,  sincere. 

(17)  *  T.  dron-mo  warm,  dro-ba  to  be  warm,  warm,  warmth ; 

dro  the  hot  part  of   the   day;    dros-pa  heated, 
grown  warm  ;  dros  the  hot  part  of  the  day ;  drod 
warmth,  heat. 
Ch.  (K.  WF. :   G.  1-14)  JH|  gUn  heated  through,  well 

»  Cf.  S.,  No.  229 ;    L.,  No.  16.  «  Cf.  S..  No.  174 ;    L.,  No.  8. 

»  Cf.  S.,  No.  222.  *  Cf.  S..  No.  223.  »  Cf.  L.,  No.  96. 
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cooked,  et«. ;  tH,  jQH  glian  to  smelt,  to  refine; 
^  Ijflt  burning,  flaming,  bright ;  (|R  nan  (hot  in  the 
face :)  to  blush,  ashamed ;  j^,  ^  t^ian  to  bum, 
loast ;  jg|,  1^  nwdn  hot,  wann ;  |K  niedn  hot  water ; 
^  A^at  hot,  heat ;  j^  AfuxU  to  bum,  to  heat ; 
Q  rf)& '  sun,  sun  heat ;  {fg  njar  (hot  in  the  face]  to 
blush  ashamed). 

(18)  T.  m(un-pa,  qtun-ja  to  agree,  to  be  in  hamiony,  agree- 

ment, harmony ;  stun-po,  P.  and  F.  itf  un  to  agree, 
to  be  in  harmony,  to  harmonize,  to  make  agree. 
Ch.  (K.  WF. :  F.  118-128)  IR  (Tiiwn  to  follow,  obey, 
accord  with ;  ^  dziioin  to  follow  in  death ;  jH 
^'wan  to  follow,  obey,  accord  with ;  ^  dtjiman 
to  follow,  accord  with  ;  Jpl  d^van  (obeying :]  docile, 
tamed  (horse) ;  ^  su)9n  *  (follower :)  grandson ; 
j£  dziuiad  to  follow;  Hi>  ^  stuisif  leader;  j£ 
<f  }ui9t  to  follow  ;  H>.  ^  ^^^  ^  follow,  (cause  to 
follow  :)  to  lead  ;   ®  tiw9r  to  follow  after. 

(19)  '  T,  mditn  (meeting  part :)  fore-part,  front  side ;  mdvn- 

ma  (united :)  wife ;  adun-ma  council,  association, 
meeting,  society,  (united  :)  bride  ;  gdu-ba,  P.  adus 
to  assemble,  to  come  together,  to  meet,  to  unite  or 
be  joined  with  one  another  (as  husband  and  wife), 
to  get  married,  to  be  pressed  or  crowded  tc^ether  ; 
qdus-pa,  qdu-ba  assembly,  gathering,  meeting ; 
b^us-pa,  qdus-pa  (put  together :)  to  consist  of,  to 
be  made  up  of;  adud-pa,  F.  bsdus,  F.  bsdu.  Imp. 
sdvd,  bsdu  to  put  together,  to  join,  to  unite  (others, 
as  e.g.  husband  and  wife),  to  marry,  to  condense,  to 

1  Cf.  S.,  No.  206.  A  problem  pmenta  itoelf  ben.  T.  Ai-ma  "  ran  ", 
Aml-mo)  "  day  ",  though  evidently  belonging  with  Q  nifluiiditcnUtiTea, 
Guuiot  possibly  belong  to  the  same  group  aa  dron-pio,  dro-ba,  etc.,  u  thne 
is  no  evidence  in  Tibetan  that  families  in  -r-  BubHcript  ever  have  relative* 
in  n-  or  A-.  The  Chinese  aasembly  should  probably  be  divided  as  KadgTon 
haa  indicated  by  punctuation,  and  I  here  emphasize  by  parentheses. 

*  There  is  a  curious  resemblance  here  to  T.  tnfMn  "  grandchild  "  under 
(8)  above. 

■  Cf.S„NDs.l70,224;  L.,  Nob.  7, 20. 
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compress ;  sdud  (pressing  together :)  folds  of  a 
ganuent ;  dud-pa  to  tie,  to  knot ;  mdudrpa 
knot,  bow. 
Ch.  (K.  WF. :  F.  150-3)  ifi  cTw^  to  collect,  to  mass, 
a  group  of  soldiers,  a  camp,  to  camp ;  ^  d^wdd 
a  group  of  soldiers,  a  regiment ;  ;gr  d^zwdd  to  collect, 
to  assemble,  accumulate ;  ^  d!ziwdd  to  collect, 
numerous,  dense,  thicket. 

(20)  T.  spun-pay  sbun-pa  chaff,  husks  ;  pu-tse  husks  of  barley, 

bran  ;  pu  a  puff  of  breath  ;  gbud-pa,  P.  buSf  pM(s), 
F.  dbUf  Imp.  j>w(s)  to  blow  (intr.  and  tr.),  to  blow 
away  (as  chaff);  bud  a  cloud  of  dust;  sbud-pa 
bellows  {sbud  gbud-pa  to  blow  bellows). 
Ch.  (K.  WF. :  H.  54-7)  t#  Ujumi  dust ;  |^  p^umi 
(powdered :)  flour ;  ^  piu)9n  to  dust ;  ^  fiw9t 
to  dust. 

(21)  T.  qpur-ba,  P.  pur  to  fly  (Tsang  qpir-ba) ;   spur-ba  to 

make  fly,  to  scare  up ;  abur-ba  to  rise,  to  be 
pn,™' ,  .0  ,,^  „p,  ..■  ccne  f»tk ;  »*.*. 
to  mount,  to  rise  up ;  byur-po,  byur-bu  heaped  up, 
made  into  a  mound  (as  com). 
Ch.  (K.  WF. :  H.  1-5)  m  ^wdn  to  fly ;  gj  ?««w  to  fly ; 
#»  f}  pi'f^^^  to  fly ;  ^  pium  to  fly. 

(22)  T.    dbyen-pa    difference,    dissension,    discord,    schism ; 

dbye-ba  parting,  partition,  division,  distinction, 
section,  part,  class,  species,  kind ;  qbye-ba,  P.  and 
Imp.  bye  to  open  (vb.  intr.),  to  divide,  to  separate ; 
qbyed-pa,  P.  and  Imp.  ^e,  pyed,  ipyes^  F.  dhye  to 
open  (vb.  tr.),  to  separate,  to  keep  apart,  to  divide, 
to  distinguish,  to  classify,  to  pick  out,  to  choose, 
to  select ;  pyed  half ;  dpyad  an  instrument  to  open 
the  mouth  by  force  ;  dbye-r  (=  dbye-ru  in  dbyer-med 
lit.  devoid  of  difference)  difference,  distinction ; 
abyer-ba,  P.  and  Imp.  byer  to  disperse  (as  in  flight), 
to  scatter  (vb.  intr.),  to  flee  in  different  directions. 
Ch.  (K.  WF. :  H.  26-44)  ^  Van  to  separate,  distinguish. 
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diBcrimmate ;  ^  Son,  Bym  to  divide,  distingiuAb, 
diacriminate ;  ^  Bian  to  diatingniah,  diacrLminste, 
argue  ;  ^  jfwm  cleft  wood,  splint,  slice,  slip,  board, 
tablet ;  j/f  ^^  (cleft  wood :}  writing  tablet ; 
^  yvAn  divide  in  balf,  half ;  ^  ffiMln  to  deave, 
divide,  diaciiminate ;  f(f  jMn  one-half  of  a  victim 
divided  in  two  parts ;  ^  pwm  to  distribute ; 
%>  IK>  puxm  bo&id ;  ^  pien  board,  tablet,  flat ; 
^  piv9n  to  divide,  Bfwan  a  part ;  ^  mttom  to  cat, 
cat  the  throat ;  J^  Pioi,  B{at  to  oleave,  sepaiate, 
divide  ;  {%  Hynat  to  cat,  attack ;  JU  ff  just  to  cat, 
attack ;  {tt  1^  ^  separate,  part ;  $H  Ufuar 
to  cut  o€F  the  feet,  ampntate. 
(23)  T.  mun-jM  obscurity,  darkness,  obscure,  dark ;  dmun-pa 
darkened,  obscured  (as  the  mind) ;  rmun-jw  dull, 
heavy,  stupid ;  rmu-ba  dullness,  heaviness,  fog ; 
rmus-pa  dull,  heavy,  peevish,  listless,  foggy,  gloomy, 
duk. 
Ch.  (K.  WF. :  H.  94-110)  ES  mio^  closed  eyes,  darkened 
Bight ;  ^,  f^  mfSn  darkened  intelligence,  stapid ; 
R  mjiSn  the  common  people  (the  "  darkened, 
stupid  ones");  IK  mien  closed  eyes,  to  sleep; 
■^  xmuon  darkness,  darkened,  darkened  intelligence, 
stupid ;  |g,  f^,  fg,  ^  x^nuwn  dim  sight,  darkened 
intelligence ;  ^  mwdd  troubled  sight ;  ^  miodd 
darkness  before  dawn  ;  ^  miad  to  sleep  ;  ^  miodt 
troubled  sight ;  ^  x*nu»t  not  discerning,  stupid, 
careless ;  K  miar  something  in  the  eye,  txoubled 
sight ;  ^  mt9r  (to  blind  :)  to  confuse,  lead  astray. 


On  the  Age  of  the  Baudhayana  Srauta  Sutra 

By  GORAKH  PRASAD,  D^. 

■pAUDHAYANA  Srauta  SUTRA  States  1 :  tad{=UUra, 
sc.  devayajane)  etdm  prdcinavamidfh  idldm  mdpayati; 
krttikdh  khalv  imdh  prdctm  diiam  na  parijaJuUi :  tdsdfh 
samdarianena  mdpayed  ity  etad  eham;  irorkdsarndarianena 
mdpayed  ity  etad  eham;  citrdsvdtyor  antarenety  etad 
aparam, 

Barth  ^  interprets  east  in  the  above  passage  to  mean  due 
east,  and  therefore  holds  the  first  alternative  to  be  derived 
from  old  tradition,  as  it  gives  a  date  somewhere  about 
3000  B.C.  The  second  alternative  presents  the  difficulty  that 
SroQa  (a  Aquilse)  never  rose  in  the  east.  It  rose  nearest  the 
east  in  the  first  or  second  century  a.d.,'  but  conditions  were 
not  much  different  half  a  millennium  before  or  after  this  date. 
A  difficulty  occurs  also  in  the  case  of  the  third  alternative, 
because  Citra  was  only  3  degrees  south  of  the  equator  in  the 
sixth  century  a.d.,  and  at  all  dates  earlier  than  that  it  was 
still  nearer  the  equator ;  hence  a  point  between  Citra  and 
Svati  would  not  have  been  mentioned  instead  of  Citra  itself, 
unless  the  latter  was  very  much  to  the  south  of  the  equator. 
Considering  all  this,  Barth  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nile 
of  the  Sutra  must  be  very  modern,  perhaps  later  than  the 
sixth  century  a.d. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  sixth  century  a.d. 
is  evidently  a  compromise,  and  an  unsatisfactory  one.     On 

^  xxvii,  5.  It  is  tranfilated  by  Caland  as  follows :  **  Hler  lasse  er  die 
jSala  (d.h.  die  Stelle,  wo  die  Sala  erbaut  werden  soil)  abmessen.  Die  Efttikas 
▼erlassen  ja  die  ostliche  Himmelsgegend  nioht :  nach  (d.h. :  d*aprte) 
deren  Erscheinung  soil  er  sie  abmessen  lassen,  so  ist  die  eine  Mdgliohkeit. 
Nach  der  Erscheinung  von  Sravai^a,  so  ist  eine  andere  M5glichkeit; 
swischen  Citra  und  Svati,  so  ist  noch  eine  andere  Moglichkeit.*' 

'  See  Caland,  Cber  das  ritudle  StUra  des  Baudh&yana,  p.  37. 

'  This  is  not  mentioned  by  Barth,  but  is  easy  to  prove.  At  that  time  it 
rose  about  6  degrees  to  the  north  of  esist  in  a  place  of  latitude  25  degrees. 

JRAS.   JT7LY  1936.  27 
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the  hypothesis  of  Barth  the  seventh  oi  the  eighth  centnry  a.d. 
would  suit  the  arguments  better,  and  the  Sutia  in  question 
cannot  by  any  means  be  so  late  as  even  the  dxth  century  a.d. 

Another  explanation  is  given  by  Wintemitz,'  in  which 
east  ia  not  supposed  to  be  due  east.  The  interpretation  held 
to  be  correct  is  that  "  they  [tjie  Erttikas]  remain  visible  in 
the  eastern  region  for  a  considerate  time — daring  seveial 
hours — every  night,  which  was  the  case  about  1100  b.c." 

The  last  remark  of  Wintemitf — "  which  was  the  case  about 
1100  B.C." — is  positively  misleading.  Granted  that  hia 
explanation  is  the  correct  one,  any  date  between  2000  B.C. 
and  A.D.  11000  would  suit  it  very  wdL  And  then,  any  star 
north  of  the  equator  would  do.  Why,  then,  did  the  Satapatha 
Brahmai^a  *  say  anydni  naksatrdni  pracyai  diiaicyavante  f 
And  why  does  our  SQtra  mention  "  a  point  intermediate 
between  Citra  and  Svati  "  ? 

The  correct  explanation  is  perhaps  aa  follows : — The  notice 
in  the  ^tapatha  Brahmai^a  must  really  refer  to  the  period 
when  the  Erttikas  rose  almost  exactly  in  the  east,  as  believed 
by  Barth,  DiksMt,*  Jacobi,*  and  others.  Force  (^  tradition 
must  have  made  people  still  orient  their  Salas  by  the  K^ttikas, 
even  when  they  rose  somewhat  north  of  the  true  east.  At 
a  later  time  observation  must  have  shown  that  the  Erttikas 
and  Sroi^a  rose  at  the  same  point  of  the  horizon,  Citra  rose 
somewhat  south  of  that  point,  and  Svati  to  the  north.  Hence 
our  SQtra  gives  three  alternatives. 

It  ia  easy  to  calculate  when  this  happened.  I  find  that 
Alcyone  (the  brightest  of  the  stars  in  the  Erttikas)  and 
a  Aquilo!  (Srooa)  rose  at  the  same  point  of  the  horizon  about 
1330  B.C.  At  that  time,  in  a  place  of  latitude  25  degrees,  these 
stars  rose  about  10  degrees  to  the  north  of  east ;  Citra  rose 
21  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  point  where  the  Erttikas  rose, 

'  A  UiiiloT!io/IJidianLiUratttTt,tnari&tedhyiitB.  Ketkar,  voL  i.  p.  298. 
■  ii.  1,  2,  3. 

•  JA.,  24,  p.  216. 

•  JRAS.,  leiO.  p.  463. 
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and  SvatI  rose  35  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  same  point.* 
Hence  the  point  where  the  Krttikas  rose  was  then  really 
intennediate  between  the  points  where  Citra  and  Svati  rose. 
The  distance  of  this  point  from  the  rising  point  of  Citra  was 
equal  to  one-sixteenth  of  that  between  the  rising  points  of 
Citra  and  Svati. 

The  reason  why  a  point  intermediate  between  Citra  and 
Svati  was  preferred  to  some  star  rising  approximately  at  the 
same  point  of  the  horizon  as  the  Krttikas  appears  to  be  the 
absence  of  a  bright  star  in  a  suitable  position.  The  rising  of 
the  Krttikas  could  be  observed  only  when  they  rose  in  the 
night,  after  evening  twilight  was  over  and  before  the  morning 
one  had  conmienced.  This  would  give  a  period  of  not  more 
than  five  months  in  which  the  risings  of  the  Krttikas  could 
be  seen.  Three  points  in  the  heavens,  nearly  equidistant 
from  each  other,  would  therefore  be  required  if  the  process 
of  orientation  was  to  be  possible  by  means  of  the  naksatras 
throughout  the  year.  Starting  from  the  Krttikas,  the 
naksatra  which  should  have  been  chosen  on  this  principle 
would  be  Phalguni  or  Hasta.  But  these  asterisms  did  not 
contain  any  star  of  the  first  magnitude  and  hence  could  not 
be  clearly  seen  at  the  moment  of  rising.  The  next  naksatra 
Citra,  was  bright  enough  (magnitude  =  1-21),  but  did  not 
rise  at  the  correct  point  of  the  horizon.  The  next  after  that, 
Svati,  was  also  bright  (magnitude  =  0-24),  but  also  did  not 
rise  at  the  correct  point.  Hence  the  Sutra  mentioned  a  point 
intermediate  between  Citra  and  Svati. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  ^rona  is  a  first  magnitude  star 
(magnitude  =  0-89)  and  is  in  the  most  suitable  position  for 
being  observed  when  the  risings  of  the  Krttikas  or  of  Citra 
and  Svati  are  not  visible.  (The  distance  of  Sroija  from  the 
Krttikas  is  about  120  degrees.) 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  ancient  Hindu  astronomers 

^  The  date  1330  B.C.  is  not  affected  by  the  assumed  latitude.  The  direction 
of  the  point  where  the  stars  rose  would  be  slightly  altered  if  we  assume 
a  different  latitude. 
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coold  not  observe  the  eqninoctdal  point  with  any  aocnxacy, 
and  therefore  all  observations  involving  this  point  shoald 
be  looked  upon  with  caution.  It  most  be  remembered  that 
the  obBervations  which  we  are  discussing  here  need  not  be 
connected  with  the  equinoctial  point  at  all.  K  a  person  always 
observes  from  a  fixed  point  >  (as  probably  the  ancients  did  to 
conform  with  the  rituals)  and  the  horizon  is  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  mile,  aa  it  generally  is  in  India,  the  direction  of 
the  sun  or  a  bright  star  at  the  moment  of  rising  can  be  noted 
to  at  least  within  half  a  degree  without  any  ioBtroments.* 
Hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  Citra  by  itself  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  rule  for  orientation,  as  it  rose  2^  d^rees 
away  &om  the  required  point.  We  may  conclude  from  tiua 
that  the  date  obtained  above,  viz.  1330  B.C.,  is  correct  to 
within  a  hundred  years  one  way  or  the  other.* 

Those  who,  with  Jacobi  and  Tilah,  take  the  date  of  the 
Brahmapas  to  be  about  2500  b.c.,  would  not  perhaps  find 
1330  B.C.  too  early  for  the  Sutras.  But  those  who  take  the 
Brahmapas  to  be  of  more  recent  origin  might  take  this  to  be 
the  date  of  some  old  tradition  of  the  times  when  the  K^ttikas 
and  Sroija  rose  at  the  same  point  of  the  horizon. 

The  weak  points  in  the  above  interpretation  appear  to 
me  to  be  two  : — 

(1)  Instead  of  mentioning  a  point  intermediate  between 
Citra  and  Sviti,  a  more  definite  indication  should  have  been 
given.*  But  there  might  have  been  some  such  tradition,  which 

'  A  change  of  30  feet  would  not  matter.  It  vould  produce  a  difiereoce 
of  less  than  one-thinl  of  a  degree,  if  the  horizon  is  at  a  distanoe  of  1  mile, 
and  conespondinglj  less  if  the  hoiison  is  more  distant. 

'  The  diameter  of  the  nooii  is  about  half  a  degree. 

■  In  100  yeaiB  the  distance  between  the  points  of  the  horizon  at  which 
the  Krttikas  and  Sro^  rose  would  become  about  1  debtee. 

*  Mr.  K.  Chattopadhyaya,  Lecturer  in  Sanskrit,  Allahabad  Univeraity, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  critical  reading  of  this  paper,  points  out  that 
though  cilratml!/OT  anlarejfa  literally  means  "  between  Citra  and  8v&tJ", 
it  can  iii<!sn  "  midway  between  CitrA  and  Svati  ",  and  here  most  probably 
it  means  this  and  nothing  else,  for  otherwise  the  rule  would  not  giro  a 
precise  datum.  But  if  this  meaning  be  taken  aa  correct,  it  cannot  bo 
reconciled  either  with  my  theory  or  with  that  of  Barth. 
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is  now  lost ;  or  the  observer  might  have  been  expected  to 
find  it  out  for  himself  by  observing  the  rising  points  of  Sro^a, 
Citra,  and  Svati,  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  risings  of 
all  these  could  be  observed. 

(2)  In  1330  B.C.  the  Erttikas  rose  about  10  degrees  to  the 
north  of  east,  and  still  they  were  supposed  in  the  Sutra  under 
discussion  to  rise  in  the  east.  This  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
ignorance  of  precession  and  the  reverence  in  which  the 
Brahma^as  were  held  in  the  time  of  the  Sutras. 

In  spite  of  these  weak  points,  the  writer  considers  the  inter- 
pretation here  given  to  be  far  more  probable  than  that  of 
Barth  or  Wintemitz. 

259. 
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The  Ratnavali  of  Nagarjuna 

By  GIUSEPPE  TUCCI 
{Concluded  from  p.  252.) 

1.  Even  if  a  king  foUows  a  path  contrary  to  religion  and  to 
reason  he  is  nevertheless  praised  by  his  subjects  (on  account 
of  fear) ;  he,  therefore,  hardly  knows  what  is  appropriate  or  not. 

2.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  to  anybody  else  what  is 
appropriate,  when  it  is  unpleasant ;  how  much  more  will 
that  be  to  an  emperor  as  you  are,  since  I  am  speaking,  a 
simple  monk  as  I  am  ? 

3.  But  on  account  of  your  love  and  because  I  feel  com- 
passion for  the  living  beings,  I  alone  will  say  to  you  what 
befits  you,  though  it  will  be  extremely  unpleasant. 

4.  (The  master),  out  of  his  compassion,  must  say  at  the 
proper  moment  to  lus  disciple  what  benefits  him,  is  true, 
mild,  and  full  of  significance. 

So  said  the  Blessed  one.  You  are  now  instructed  according 
to  this  principle. 

5.  If  a  man  persists  in  being  mild  and  truthful  when  he  is 
praised,  he  will  always  accept  that  which  is  worth  hearing ; 
even  so  those  who  want  to  wash  themselves  choose  water 
possessing  good  properties. 

6.  When  I  say  these  words  to  you  knowing  that  they  are 
profitable  in  this  life  and  in  other  existences,  put  them  into 
practice  ;  they  will  prove  useful  to  yourself  and  to  the  world. 

7.  You  have  got  your  wealth  since  you  were  liberal  in 
former  existences ;  but  if,  being  imgrateful  and  greedy,  you 
are  not  now  also  liberal  towards  those  who  beg  some  help 
from  you,  you  will  never  get  this  wealth  any  more. 

8.  A  servant,  if  he  is  not  paid,  does  not  carry  in  this  world 
any  provision  on  the  way,  but  a  poor  beggar  without  being 
paid  carries  for  the  other  life  baggage  a  hundred  times 
heavier. 
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ft.  B«  afwa.?^  BoUe-simtiai  aad  ■M^rfwaig  n  aoUe  deeds, 
benose  bnm  a  oobie  -iecii  ifwr  kind  <tf  lofafe  frnts  an 

denvvL 

If>.  Make  voor  esiipfe  ^  t&e  pra^aim  aad  luuvuul  abode 
at  tibe  Time  Jeveh.  onium  e««i  in.  thnnriit  W  mcu  kioga. 

11.  It  k  ben«r  not  to  bo&i  dux  conpfe  wUeh  does  not 
osae  hompdatitn  to  iia|ftbaaziBc  kn^  iBee  it  ■  not  a 
glocT  eT«n  wius  one  ii  dod. 

12.  Whh  t^  ''TMwpl*  of  TDiir  eiiiMie  |7""™*j'  let  the 
adnnratkn  and  the  oideaTtiqzs  of  Ae  yfnw  ana  grow 
and  kifl  th«  endeaToms  of  tbe  dnD-wittcd  onea,  evra  at  tbe 
coat  of  all  Toar  pmsessioDS. 

13.  Even  against  jovr  wiD  von  moat  gin  up  emTthing 
and  pan  into  another  existence.  But  wbater^  has  been 
employed  for  the  law  win  go  ahead. 

14.  The  propeitT  of  a  preriooa  king  has  &IIen  into  the 
hands  of  th«  king  (his  successor) ;  of  what  nae  can  it  then 
be  to  the  religion,  happines  and  gktrr  of  his  predecessor  ? 

15.  From  the  enjoyment  of  jonr  wealth  yaa  get  only 
happiness  in  this  life,  but  bom  the  gift  of  that  wealth  yoa 
will  get  happiness  in  a  fntnre  existence.  Since  whatever  has 
not  l>een  either  given  or  enjoyed  is  lost,*  sorrow  only  is 
rlenve<i  from  that  wealth ;  how  can  that  produce  happiness  ? 

16.  When  you  are  on  the  very  point  of  death  you  are 
unable  to  give  away  ;  you  are,  in  fact,  then  no  longer  master 
of  your  will  on  account  of  youi  ministers  becoming  dia- 
anV!Ct<Ml  towards  the  king  whose  departure  is  impending  and 
cngor  to  flo  what  pleases  the  new  prince. 

17.  While,  therefore,  you  enjoy  good  health,  even  at  the 
<;iiKt  of  all  your  wealth,  quickly  build  a  temple.  You  are  in 
fact  ami'Nt  the  very  conditions  from  which  death  comes, 
likd  a  hutip  put  where  a  strong  wind  blows. 

IH.  Irfit  nil  other  religious  duties,  such  as  processions,  etc., 
nslabliHiicd  liy  former  kings,  continue  as  they  are. 
.  '  Till,  gtmiff  lag  k''i1i. 

k  '  Hlnc'o  It  li  aiibjoct  to  dnitruction  by  firp,  otc. 
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19.  Let  them  be  attended  by  those  who  harm  nobody, 
whose  conduct  is  pure,  who  keep  their  vows,  please  their 
guests,  are  patient  towards  everybody,  lovers  of  peace,  and 
always  energetic. 

20.  Let  blind,  sick,  crippled,  afflicted,  helpless,  beggars 
equaUy  get  food  and  drink  without  offence. 

2L  Bestow  the  same  favours  upon  the  followers  of  the 
law  even  if  they  are  in  no  need  and  if  they  reside  in  other 
kingdoms. 

22.  Appoint  as  officers  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of 
spiritual  affairs  those  who  are  diligent  in  spiritual  affairs, 
not  greedy,  wise,  acting  according  to  the  law,  never  acting 
against  their  (duty).^ 

23.  Appoint  as  your  ministers  those  who  know  the  right 
politics,  who  are  observant  of  the  law,  affectionate,  pure, 
faithful,  brave,  of  good  family,  rich  in  moral  virtues,  grateful. 

24.  Appoint  as  ministers  of  war  just  those  who  are  noble- 
minded,  liberal,  brave,  affectionate,  wealthy,  steady,  always 
attentive,  observant  of  law. 

25.  Appoint  as  ministers  of  finance  those  whose  habits  are 
in  agreement  with  the  law,  who  are  pure,  clever,  able  in 
business,  expert  in  learning,  of  perfect  conduct,  impartial, 
kind,  advanced  in  age. 

26.  Every  month  hear  from  them  the  report  of  the  expendi- 
ture and  of  the  income ;  and,  after  having  heard  it,  you 
must  say  yourself  whatever  must  be  done  as  regards  the 
various  offices,  viz.  that  of  the  supervision  of  spiritual  affairs 
and  the  others. 

27.  If  your  kingdom  is  ruled  by  you  not  on  account  of 
worldly  renown  nor  of  worldly  pleasures  but  with  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  law,  then  it  will  be  extremely  fruitful ; 
otherwise  it  will  be  conducive  to  misfortune. 

28.  Generally,  0  king,  in  this  world  one  is  the  prey  of  the 

^  There  are  four  kinds  of  officers :  (a)  those  entrusted  with  spiritual 
affairs  {c*os  dpon) ;  (6)  ministers  {bko'la  gtoga  pa) ;  (c)  generals  {dmag 
dpon) ;  (d)  ministers  of  finance  {nor  gyi  giker). 
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others ;  still  listen  to  the  method  by  which  yoa  may 
have  two  things  (apparently  irreconcilable),  viz.  kin^om 
and  law. 

29.  Ton  must  always  collect  many  ministera  inspecting 
various  businesses,  possessing  the  experience  of  old  men, 
bom  in  high  families,  who  know  the  rules  of  government  and 
are  afraid  of  committing  sin. 

30.  Even  if  they  order  according  to  justice,  punishment, 
imprisonment,  and  beating  (of  culprits),  be  yourself  always 
moved  to  compassion  and  disposed  to  Mndness. 

31.  With  your  compassion,  0  king,  you  must  always  bend 
to  righteousness  the  mind  of  all  living  beings,  even  of  those 
who  have  committed  terrible  sins.^ 

32.  Special  compassion  indeed  one  must  feel  for  those  cruel 
persons  who  have  committed  terrible  sins ;  in  fact  these 
miserable  men  are  the  proper  object  for  the  compassion  of 
noble-minded  men. 

33.  Every  day  or  every  five  days  set  £ree  prisoners  who 
are  becoming  weak  [by  the  imprisonment] ;  set  free  all  the 
others  abo  according  to  the  proper  course  ;  let  nobody  remain 
in  prison. 

34.  If  the  thought  does  not  come  to  your  mind  to  set  some- 
body free,  this  means  that  you  have  not  yet  a  perfect  control 
of  your  feelings  as  regards  that  man.  But  from  this  lack  of 
control  perpetual  accumulation  of  sin  is  derived. 

35.  Up  to  the  time  of  their  discharge  let  them  enjoy  a 
pleasant  imprisonment  and  the  comfort  of  barbers,  baths, 
drinks,  food,  medicines,  and  garments. 

36.  You  must  punish  them  from  compassion  and  from  a 
desire  to  turn  them  into  worthy  persons,  as  you  do  aa  regards 
unworthy  sons ;  but  you  must  not  be  moved  by  hatred  or  by 
desire  of  material  welfare.* 

37.  After  having  pondered  (the  proper  means)  and  having 

*  That  is  those  for  which  there  is  no  other  expiation  but  hell. 
'  Tib.  Snod  med  pa  ji  bu  dag  la  |  anod  du  raft  bar  gyi  ^od  Itar  ||  aiiiA 
rje  jis  ni  ts'ar  bead  pa  yi  {  ada,a  baa  ma  yin  nor  p'y''  '"■^  II 
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well  known  the  case,  you  must  expel  from  the  country  bad 
people  and  murderers,  without  killing  or  injuring  them. 

38.  Uninfluenced  [by  others]  you  must  explore  your  state 
with  the  eyes  of  the  spies  ;  always  attentive  and  thoughtful 
you  must  do  whatever  business  is  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

39.  Always  honour  with  generous  gifts,  respect  and  homage 
those  who  take  their  resort  to  virtue,  and  as  is  proper,  others 
also,  but  according  to  their  merits. 

40.  The  king  may  be  compared  to  a  tree  whose  abundant 
flowers  are  the  respect  bestowed  upon  the  worthy,  whose 
great  fruits  are  his  liberality,  whose  shadow  is  his  forbearance  ; 
the  subjects  will  take  shelter  in  his  kingdom  like  birds  in 
such  a  tree. 

41 .  If  a  king  possessing  the  virtues  of  liberality  and  morality 
is  also  full  of  majesty,  he  pleases  his  subjects  like  a  sweet- 
meat of  sugar,  hardened  by  cardamon  and  pepper. 

42.  Following  this  policy,  you  will  get  a  kingdom  not 
ruled  by  the  **  policy  of  the  fish  "  ;  acting  in  this  way  there 
wifl  be  neither  unrule  nor  injustice,  but  law  only.^ 

43.  You  did  not  carry  with  you  this  kingdom  from  the 
other  world,  nor  wifl  you  carry  it  thither  (after  death).  It  has 
been  obtained  through  law,  and  therefore,  if  you  want  to 
get  it  (in  another  life),  you  must  not  do  anjrthing 
against  law. 

44.  You  must  endeavour,  0  king,  with  all  your  energy  not 
to  gain  at  the  price  of  that  capital  which  is  the  kingdom 
those  goods  of  sorrow  which  are  wont  to  come  one  after  the 
other. 

45.  But  rather  with  all  your  energy  you  must  endeavour, 
0  king,  so  that  at  the  price  of  that  capital  which  is  your 
kingdom  you  may  enjoy  a  long  series  of  royal  goods.* 

46.  Even  if  one  obtains  as  universal  emperor  supremacy 


(* 


Policy  of  the  fish  **,  viz.  the  pre-eminenoe  of  mere  strength. 
'  Viz.  getting  even  in  a  future  life  a  royal  status  instead  of  rebirth  in 
one  of  the  bad  conditions  of  existence. 
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over  the  world  with  its  four  continents,  one  can  only  ezperieooe 
two  kinds  of  joy,  one  physical  and  the  other  mental.^ 

47.  Bodily  pleasure  is  a  pleasant  senaation  which  merely 
consiste  in  the  removal  of  pain ;  the  mental  one  consista 
in  mere  ideas,  and  ia  produced  only  by  imagination. 

48.  In  tills  world  any  kind  of  pleasure  ia  either  a  mere 
removal  of  pain  or  a  mere  imagination ;  it  is  tiierdbre  in 
&ct  unreal. 

49.  The  four  continents  (as  in  the  case  of  the  universal 
empeioi),  the  territory,  the  town,  the  habitation,  the  place 
of  residence,  sits,  cloths,  beds,  food,  drinking,  elephants, 
horses,  women  are  enjoyed  severally. 

60.  Whenever  and  wherever  our  mind  is  fixed  [upon  scnuft- 
thing],  from  that  and  then  only  pleasure  is  derived.  But  all 
other  things  have  in  fact  no  scope  in  so  far  as  at  that  moment 
we  do  not  pay  attention  to  them. 

51.  When  one,  perceiving  the  five  objects  of  sense-perception 
with  the  five  senses,  such  as  the  eye,  etc.,  does  not  work  with 
the  imagination,  then,  for  this  reason,  one  does  not  feel 
any  pleasure  in  them. 

52.  When  we  know  a  certain  object  with  a  certain  sense, 
then,  we  do  not  know  other  objects  with  the  other  senses, 
since  at  that  time  the  other  [objects]  are  no  object  [of  per- 
ception, not  being  in  relation  with  the  senses]. 

53.  The  mind  perceiving  the  form  of  an  object  which  has 
akeady  been  perceived  by  the  senses  and  (is  therefore)  past, 
working  with  the  imagination,  thinks  it  to  be  a  pleasure. 

54.  If,  in  this  world,  one  sense  knows  only  one  object,  then, 
without  its  object  of  perception,  that  sense  would  have  no 
scope  and  the  object  also  will  have  no  scope  without  the 
sense  which  perceives  it  [in  so  far  as  both  are  reciprocally 
conditioned]. 

'  A  long  discuaaion  here  begins  meant  to  show  that  no  pletwure  (and  there- 
fore, for  necemary  implication,  no  pain)  is  per  ae  oxistont  or  posaessed  of 
choracbeTiatics  per  m  existent.  This  leads  Nigarjuoa  to  discuaa  *1m) 
pereeption  in  ita  various  aspeots  and  to  conclude  that  no  auch  foct  •• 
perception  ctm  be  laid  to  be  existent. 
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55.  The  birth  of  a  son  is  conditioned  by  the  mother  and 
the  father  ^ ;  even  so  it  is  stated  that  the  production  of 
consciousness  is  conditioned  by  a  sense,  e.g.  the  eye  and  its 
object,  viz.  the  object  visible. 

56.  Objects  along  with  their  (correspondent)  sensory 
moments,  either  past  or  future,  are  of  no  purpose  [as  regards 
the  production  of  consciousness] ;  even  so  the  present  ones 
because  they  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  two  aforesaid 
moments. 

57.  The  eye  wrongly  perceives  as  a  wheel  a  turning  fire- 
brand :  even  so  all  senses  [wrongly]  perceive  the  various 
objects  as  being  present.* 

58.  The  organs  of  senses  as  well  as  the  objects  of  senses 
are  said  to  be  composed  of  the  five  material  elements ;  but 
since  each  element  is  in  se  unreal,  even  those  senses  and  those 
objects  are  in  fact  unreal.* 

59.  If  we  conceive  the  material  elements  as  being  separate, 
the  consequence  would  be  that  fire  can  bum  without  any 
fuel :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  combined  together,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  of  their  characteristics  :  the  same  decision 
must  also  be  applied  to  the  other  elements. 

60.  In  this  way,  since  the  material  elements  are  in  either 
case  (viz.  either  separately  taken  or  combined)  unreal,  their 
combination  is  (also)  unreal ;  since  their  combination  is 
unreal,  material  forms  are  therefore  unreal. 

61.  [In     the     same    way   the    other]    constituents    like 

^  This  to  meet  the  objection  that  there  must  be  objects  and  their  per- 
ception through  the  senses,  since  consciousness  {mjMna)  exists. 

*  In  these  two  stanzas  Nagarjuna  meets  the  objection  that  vijri&na 
exists  since  its  objects  exist ;  but  while  the  contents  of  consciousness  are 
distinct  in  accordance  with  their  temporal  succession,  the  Madhyamika  does 
not  admit  any  time  to  be  per  ae  existent ;  present  is  only  existent  in  relation 
to  a  past  or  a  future.  The  perception  of  something  as  present  is  due  to 
mental  bewilderment,  as  when  we  wrongly  take  a  turning  firebrand  to 
be  a  wheel. 

'  This  stanza  replies  to  the  objection  that  senses  and  objects  of  senses 
exist  since  their  cause,  viz.  material  elements,  exist ;  but  since  no  material 
element  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  in  $e  existent,  their  effect  must  necessarily 
be  unreal. 
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conscioufiness,  BenBatdon,  idesa,  and  foices  separately  taken 
are  in  se  completely  unreal :  therefore  finm  the  Btandpoint 
of  the  absolute  truth  there  is  only  unieality. 

62.  Just  as  there  is  an  assumption  of  pleasure,  when  in 
fact  there  is  removal  of  pain,  even  so  the  assumption  of  pain 
is  derived  &om  obstruction  of  pleasure. 

63.  By  [meditation  on  the  princip^  that]  eveiytiung  is 
devoid  of  any  essence  one  puts  an  end  to  the  thirst  after 
association  with  pleasure  and  the  thirst  after  dissociation 
from  pain  :  for  those  who  see  (such  a  truth)  there  is  liberation 
thence. 

64.  If  you  ask  who  can  see  that,  ve  reply  that  from  tiie 
standpoint  of  conventional  truth  it  is  the  mind  which  sees 
that  (but  not  from  the  absolute  standpoint) ;  in  &ct  (the 
function  of)  mind  is  not  possible  without  mental  contents  nor 
along  with  these,  since  it  will  serve  no  purpose.^ 

65.  When  one,  perceiving  that  there  is  nothing  which  one 
can  depend  upon,  considers  this  world  according  to  its  real 
nature,  viz.  as  unreal,  then,  having  extinguished  the  sources 
of  attachment,  one  enters  into  Nirvana,  just  as  fire  which  is 
extinguished  when  the  combustible  matter  comes  to 
an  end. 

66.  The  Bodhisattva  also  has  this  vision  and  therefore  he 
is  certain  to  attain  to  the  perfect  illumination ;  but  it  is 
only  out  of  compassion  that  be  passes  &om  one  existence 
to  another,  before  entering  the  gate  of  the  supreme 
illumination.' 

67.  The  Tathagatas  have  expounded  in  the  Great  Vehicle, 
the  accumulation  (of  merit  and  knowledge)  of  the  Bodhi- 
sattvas ;  only  those  who  are  bewildered  by  foolishness  or 
hatred  can  find  fault  with  it. 

68.  A  man  abusing  the  Great  Vehicle  is  one  who  does 
not  distinguish  between  merits  and  sins,  or  one  who  takes 
merits  to  be  defects  or  one  who  hates  merits. 


B  being  in  this  case  already  givoo  in  it. 
'  They  leuounco  lo  disappe&r  into  ntmdiki  in  order  to  benefit  oroBtarea. 
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69.  An  abuser  of  Mahayana  is  said  to  be  one  who  knows 
that  sins  are  of  hann  to  others  and  merits  benefit  others  and 
still  abuses  Mahayana. 

70.  He  who  hates  the  Great  Vehicle,  which  is  a  mine  of 
merits,  in  so  far  as  it  rejoices  in  benefiting  others  without  any 
consideration  for  personal  interest,  is  thereby  burnt  (by  the 
fire  of  hell). 

71.  Even  a  man  possessing  faith  (in  the  law)  may  hate  the 
merits  (of  the  Great  Vehicle)  on  account  of  some  principle 
badly  understood  ^  ;  even  so  somebody  else  being  addicted 
to  anger.  But  (the  scripture)  says  :  "  Even  a  man  possessing 
faith  may  be  burnt  (by  the  fire  of  hell)  "  ;  How  much  greater 
will  the  danger  be  for  a  man  inclined  to  hatred  ? 

72.  The  doctors  say  that  a  poison  can  be  the  antidote  of 
another  poison ;  even  so  there  is  no  contradiction  when  we 
state  that  man  must  dispel  what  is  harmful  to  him  even  at 
the  cost  of  his  own  pain.* 

73.  Tradition  says  that  mind  goes  in  front  of  the  elements 
of  existence  *  and  mind  is  the  best  among  them.  If  one, 
being  only  interested  in  what  is  salutary,  does  what  is  salutary, 
even  at  the  cost  of  personal  pain,  how  can  that  prove 
unprofitable  to  him  ? 

74.  One  must  do  that  which  will,  in  the  future,  be  salutary 
to  oneself  and  to  others  even  if  it  is  (at  present)  painful ;  how 
much  more,  then,  must  he  do  that  which  is  pleasant  and 
equally  salutary  to  the  doer  and  to  others  ?  This  is  the 
eternal  law. 

75.  If  by  giving  up  a  bit  of  pleasure  one  may  get  after- 
wards a  large  joy,  a  brave  man  should  give  up  that  bit  of 
pleasure,  having  in  his  mind  the  large  joy  to  be  gained  in  the 
future. 

76.  If  one  is  unable  to  stand  even  that,  then  doctors,  etc., 

^  The  wrong  interpretation  of  the  unsubstantiality  (aunya)  of  things. 
'  This  refers  to  the  du^kara-caryd  implicit  in  the  practice  of  Mahayana. 
'  "  Mano-puwaii^amd     dhamma,     manoat^fiui     max^omatfa,**     Dhamma 
pada,  1,  2. 
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piescribiog  bittei  medicaments  would  be  mined.    Bat  tbia 
principle  cannot  be  applied.^ 

77.  What  seems  unsalutary  is  considered  sometimes  by  the 
experts  to  be  salutary  ;  a  general  rule  and  tiie  exception  are 
praised  in  all  pbilosopliical  systems. 

78.  How  could  a  man  in  full  possesnon  of  his  mental 
fecnlties  abuse  the  Great  Vehicle  where  it  is  stated  that  all 
results  are  preceded  by  compassion  and  purified  by 
wisdom  1 

79.  Ignorant  men,  enemies  of  themselves  as  well  as  of  others, 
OD  account  of  their  bewilderment  abuse  to-day  this  Great 
Vehicle,  being  troubled  by  its  extreme  ezceQence  and  its 
extreme  depth. 

80.  This  Great  Vehicle  is  composed  of  many  virtues  such 
aa  those  of  liberality,  morality,  patience,  energy,  meditation, 
wisdom,  compassion  ;  how  is  it  therefore  possible  that  there 
is  in  it  any  wrong  utterance  ] 

81.  By  liberality  and  morality  one  realizes  tiie  profit  of 
others  ;  by  patience  and  energy  one's  own  profit ;  meditation 
and  wisdom  are  conducive  to  hbcration.  This  is  the  summary 
of  the  contents  of  the  Great  Vehicle. 

82.  The  teaching  of  Buddha  is  condensed  in  precepts  which 
are  salutary  to  others  as  well  as  to  oneself  and  are  conducive 
to  liberation.  They  are  included  in  the  six  perfections ; 
therefore  this  (Great  Vehicle)  is  indeed  the  utterance  of 
Buddha. 

83.  That  Great  Vehicle,  in  which  the  Buddhas  have  shown 
the  great  path  leading  to  illumination  and  consisting  in 
acquisition  of  moral  merits  and  wisdom,  is  not  seen  (by 
common  people)  only  on  account  of  their  ignorance. 

84.  In  so  far  as  he  is  possessed  of  inconceivable  attributes, 
the  Victorious  One  is  said,  in  the  Great  Vehicle,  to  be  endowed 
with  inconceivable  attributes  like  the  ether  (whose  attributes 

'  On  account  of  attBchmrnt  to  small  pleasures  one  cannot  miu  greater 
pleamires.  The  objection  here  refuted  is  that  sorrow  is  always  Know  Mid 
should  therefore  be  giTeu  up. 
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transcend  mind) ;   therefore  you  must  allow  this  majesty  of 
the  Buddha.i 

85.  Even  as  regards  moral  rules  only,  he  remained  a  field 
inaccessible  to  the  noble  Saradvatiputra ;  how  can  you  not 
allow  that  the  majesty  of  Buddha  is  inconceivable.* 

86.  According  to  the  Great  Vehicle  unsubstantiality  is 
considered  as  absence  of  birth,  but  for  the  other  systems 
void  is  the  destruction  of  things  ;  destruction  as  well  as  non- 
birth  can  in  fact  be  considered  identical.* 

87.  How  could,  then,  the  other  teachings  of  Mahayana  be 
not  acceptable  to  the  wise,  since  they  have  realized  according 
to  reason  the  principle  of  unsubstantiality  and  the  majesty 
of  the  Buddhas  ? 

88.  It  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  the  Buddhas  have  said 
in  their  metaphorical  utterances,  and  therefore  having  recourse 
to  impartiality  you  must  protect  yourself  (against  the  different 
and  contradictory  wordings  of  the  law  as  expounded)  in  the 
one  Vehicle  or  in  the  three  Vehicles.* 

89.  Impartiality  is  not  cause  of  demerit ;  but  (if  you  are 
partial  as  regards  some  principle  and  therefore)  you  hate 
(another),  this  is  a  cause  of  sin  ;  how  can  that  be  propitious  ? 
Therefore  those  who  seek  their  own  welfare  must  not  feel 
any  hatred  against  the  Great  Vehicle. 

90.  In  the  Vehicle  of  the  Auditors  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  vow  of  the  Bodhisattva  nor  of  his  virtue  of  devolving 
upon  others  the  fruits  of  his  career.    How  is  it,  then,  possible 


'    ^  So,  according  to  Tib. :  ffon  tan  rnk^a*  Uar  bsam  yaa  pas ;  but  MS. : 
puxiyatvad, 

*  This  greatness  of  the  Buddha  implies  also  that  his  revelation,  viz. 
Mahayana,  must  be  accepted. 

*  This  means  that  unsubstantiality  of  things  is  not  a  novelty  preached 
by  Mahayana  ;  it  is  also  asserted  by  other  schools  (HTnayana).  The  only 
difference  is  that  while  for  HTnayana  it  is  kftaka,  viz.  the  result  of  a  destruc- 
tion of  something  existent,  for  Mahayana  this  unsubstantiality  is  in  fact 
non-production. 

*  The  teaching  of  the  Buddha  being  manifold,  one  must  avoid  dogmatism  ; 
there  are,  in  fact,  various  degrees  of  revelation  according  to  the  different 
mental  and  moral  fitness  of  individuals. 

JRAS.  JTJLT  1936.  2& 
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that  one  could  become  a  Bodhiaattrm  l^fbllowiiigtlie  precepts 
of  that  school  ? 

91.  The  Boddhas  did  sot  state  in  that  Vehicle  the 
bleasinga  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  illomination  of  the 
Bodhisattva.  Who  else  superior  to  the  Victorioos  OiLes  can 
be  an  authority  on  this  matter  1 

92.  From  a  path  which  ia  similar  to  that  of  the  Auditors 
and  implies  in  addition  tiie  blessings,  the  sense  of  the  notde 
truths  and  the  coefficients  <£  illaminatkm,  how  can  a  superior 
firuit  of  Buddhahood  be  derived  1  > 

93.  In  the  sutrtu  tiiere  is  no  word  designed  to  enjdn  the 
career  towards  illumination,  but  this  is  said  in  the  Qteat 
Vehicle,  and  therefore  it  should  be  accepted  by  the  wise. 

94.  Just  as  a  master  of  grammar  teaches  even  the  alphabet 
to  disciples,  even  so  the  Buddha  teaches  the  Uw  as  it  may 
be  accessible  to  those  to  be  converted.* 

95.  The  Buddha  in  fact  preached  to  some  the  law  so  that 
they  could  be  &eed  &om  sin,  to  others  so  that  they  could 
accomplish  meritorious  deeds,  to  others  the  law  based  on  a 
duality,' 

96.  To  acme  others  he  preached  the  law  beyond  duality, 
deep,  terrifying  those  who  are  afraid  (of  such  principles)  * ; 
to  others  again  the  law  consisting  in  the  two  tenets  of  com- 
passion and  unsubstantiality,  viz.  the  two  means  leading  to 
illumination. 

97.  Therefore  the  good  ones  must  destroy  any  feeling  of 
opposition  against  the  Great  Vehicle  and  find  their  supreme 
spiritual  peace  in  it  if  they  want  to  attain  to  perfect ' 
illumination. 

98.  By  having  faith  in  the  Great  Vehicle  and  by  following 

*  Thia  criticiim  is  direoted  sgsinat  the  Arhata  as  a  atage  saperior  to  ttut 
uf  the  Aaditurs. 

■  Vit.  thd  toai^hing  mmt  be  gnulual  according  to  the  fitne*  of  those 
to  be  ron vpiiml.   VV.  94-6  are  quoted  by  Candra-klrti  P.P.,  p.  359,  U.  1 1  aqq. 

*  One  ii  freed  from  ain  tStoi  he  abEtaina  from  oAiquS ;  the  laault  of 
moritorioua  deedi  ia  rebirth  among  goda,  et«. 

*  Vis.  the  thwMy  of  nnaubatantialitj  of  tUnga. 
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the  precepts  enjoined  in  it  one  attains  to  the  supreme  illumina- 
tion and  midway  to  all  happiness. 

99.  Liberality,  morality,  patience,  truthfulness,  are  said 
to  be  the  religion  chiefly  for  the  householder ;  the  essence 
of  this  (religion)  is  compassion ;  it  must  be  taken  hold  of 
with  great  energy. 

100.  If  you  think  that  to  rule  a  kingdom  according  to 
reUgion  is  difficult  since  world  (and  religion)  are  opposite, 
then,  if  you  strive  after  glory  in  religion  success  will  be  easy. 

268. 
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Symbols  on  thk  Rami-ubwa  Coffeh  Bolt 
(a)  Group  of  tntiin  symbols.         (b)  Group  of  minor  symbols. 


Mauiya  Symbols 

By  K.  p.  JAYASWAL 
(PLATES  II-IV) 

TN  the  course  of  my  lecture  on  "  Some  Coins  of  the  Mauiyas 
and  SuAgas '',  delivered  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
in  June,  1935,  I  emphasized  two  symbols  found  on  the  signed 
coins  as  being  essentially  Mauryan,  namely,  the  "  moon-on- 
hill "  ^  and  the  hollow  cross.  What  seems  a  clinching  piece  of 
evidence  on  the  question  has  since  become  available  to  me  &om 
the  Bampurwi  copper  bolt  of  Asoka,  now  in  the  Indian 
Museum,  Calcutta,  through  the  kindness  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Durga  Prasad,  who  examined  the  bolt  and  found  the 
marks.  A  rubbing  of  these  on  tissue  paper  given  to  him  by 
Mr.  N.  G.  Majumdar,  Superintendent  in  charge  of  the 
Archaeological  Section  of  the  Museum,  is  reproduced  on 
Plate  II.  The  symbols  (written  from  right  to  left)  are  arranged 
in  columns  as  below  (PI.  II  (a) ) : — 

1st  col.  (in  (1)  **  moon-on-hill  "   (the  first  dynastic 

perpendicular  symbol) 

order)  (2)  hollow  cross  (implying  probably  the 

cdturanta  empire)  ■ 
(3)  an  eye 
2nd  col.  (4)  the  Brahml  letter  m,  or  **  taurine 

symbol " 
3rd  col.  (5)  a  circle  (denoting  pillar) 

^  I  may  mention  here  that  I  have  previously  suggested  that  the  three 
arches  of  the  "  hill  **  may  be  a  combination  of  the  Brahmi  letters  g  and  tt 
{guUa,  to  be  read  with  the  sign  of  candra  above).  The  arches  may  or  may 
not  represent  a  monogram ;  but  the  theory  that  CSandra  is  meant  seems 
at  all  events  to  be  sound  and  beyond  controversy,  as  we  have  the  same 
crescent  (without  the  arches)  on  the  gold  coins  of  Candragupta  I,  the  Gupta, 
denoting  the  same  name  (Allan,  O.C.,  p.  0,  pi.  iii).  I  am  making  use  of 
a  non-controversial,  neutral  description  :  "  moon  (candra)  [placed]  on  [a] 
hill." 

'  Cf.  the  Pali  odturanta-vijUdvi,  an  emperor  (eahavartin)  having  empire 
(country)  up  to  the  four  ends  (i.e.  the  whole  of  India).  The  insoription  of 
Kharavela  contains  the  term  in  line  1. 
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4tfa  col.  (6)  sketch   of  a  capital,   marking  tiie 

positJOD  of  the  bolt 
fith  col.  (7)  the  Brahml  numeial  3 

Marks  (5),  (6),  and  (7)  are  erection  umrkB  in  the  nuwHiio 
langoage  of  Aioks's  artisana  and  engineeTS  (itlpo-Itpf).* 
This  becomes  evident  from  a  comparison  of  these  marks  with 
those  inscribed  on  the  bottom  of  the  Uamyan  pillar  at 
Kmnhrar  (see  Plate  III  (a)  ),*  where  the  eight  circles  furnish 
a  partial  plan  indicating  the  sitnatdon  of  the  pillar  as  Gie 
eighth  in  the  third  row  (denoted  by  the  Brahml  numeral  3), 
which  accords  exactly  wit^  its  position  on  Dr.  Spooner'B 
plan  (A8R.  1912-13,  p.  69,  pi.  zli).  This  opinion  is  based 
on  that  of  a  technical  man,  an  engineer,  to  whom  the 
explanation  spontaneously  suggested  itself  at  first  mght 
(E.I.,  xxii,  3,  n.). 

Mark  (6)  indicates  the  position  of  the  bolt  between  the 
capital  and  the  shaft.  Mark  (7),  i.e.  the  numeral  3,  is  difficult 
to  explain ;  poaaibly  this  was  the  third  pillar  of  a  group 
intended  for  the  locality  :  we  have  at  Rampurwa  two  pillars 
still  standing,  and  there  might  have  been  a  third  one.  These 
pillars  must  have  been  made  in  the  district  of  Mirzapur, 
where  alone  the  atone  of  which  they  are  fashioned  is  found, 
and  thence  transported  to  Champaran.  In  the  circumstances 
such  numbering  would  be  necessary  on  the  pilUrs  and 
accessories. 

On  another  side  of  the  bolt  there  are  much  smaller  figures, 
which  are  not  very  clear  (see  Plate  II  (6) ).  This  group  appears 
to  show  (reading  from  the  left)  a  svaslika  and  a  pair  of  trees 
flanking  a  square  object  (indistinct) ;  the  group  ends  with 
a  "  hill ".   These  occupy  a  very  secondary  position. 

■  Dr.  Hiranonda  SMtri,  P.T.,  Olh  AU-lndia  Onenlal  Conftmtet,  p.  11. 

•  Cf.  D.  B.  Spooner,  ASB.,  1912-13,  p.  78,  pi.  ilii  j  K.  P.  JayMwal. 
BJ.,  nil,  3,  n.  Spooner'a  plate  ta  slightly  defective  in  that  it  ghomi  otij 
three  BiTow-in&rk  indicatorv,  imtead  of  four  ;  and  the  letters  (AaUAa  or 
tta[m]bAa  at  the  left-hand  comer,  nu>ur]f[y]a  (r.  to  1.}  opposite  the  "  moon- 
on-hiU  "  symbol,  and  the  fi  sign  to  mu  near  the  figure  3  have  not  come  out 
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The  prominent  and  important  marks  are  those  described 
above,  the  most  conspicuous  being  the  symbols  (1)  to  (4). 
Of  these  (1)  to  (3)  constitute  one  group.  The  first  two  recur 
on  all  the  signed  coins  of  the  dynsLsty.  The  fourth  is,  if  not 
invariably,  very  frequently  there ;  on  the  cast  coins  found, 
about  1,000  in  number,  at  the  Maurya  level,  and  higher,  at 
Bulandibagh,  it  is  alwajrs  found.  It  may  be  recalled  here 
that  the  mark  (4)  is  an  inverted  m,  which  is  an  archaic  form 
met  with  on  a  Patna  seal  (Abhayavarman's,  JBORS.  x,  189) 
and  at  Bhattiprolu.  It  had  gone  out  of  use  in  writing  in  the 
time  of  Aioka,  but  it  seems  to  have  lingered  in  the  monumental 
artist's  language.  On  all  the  cast  coins  we  find  it  in  the  same 
inverted  form ;  but  in  Ai$oka's  inscription  at  Dhauli  ^  we 
have  an  ordinary  Ai$okan  m,  which  Cunningham  recognized 
as  such.  On  Taxila  coins  bearing  the  Maurya  marks  we  find 
it  in  the  Ai$okan  scriptorial  form  (see  Cunningham,  CAI., 
pi.  ii,  8).« 

Comiitarison  with  Maurya  Pottery  Seals. — ^The  eye  symbol 
(3)  is  met  with  on  the  punch-marked  silver  coins  of  Taregna  • 
in  the  Patna  district  (see  Plate  IV  (e) ),  which  must  be  regarded 
as  a  Maurya  hoard  by  reason  of  the  symbols  on  the  coins. 
It  is  also  found  in  a  seal  impressed  on  bowls  evidently  supplied 
to  soldiers  by  the  Maurya  government ;  these  were  dug  out 
by  Dr.  Spooner  and  Rai  Sahib  Manoranjan  Ghosh  at 
Bulandibagh ;  they  were  foimd  along  with  swords,  camels' 
bones,  and  parts  of  chariots,  etc.,  among  the  palisades  that 
had  been  manned  by  soldiers.  Some  specimens  of  this  seal 
are  illustrated  in  Plate  IV.*    They  came  from  the  Maurya 

*  Hultzsch,  Inacriptiona  of  ASoka,  pi.  opposite  p.  116. 

'  Probably  the  Persian  sigloi  bearing  m  in  Kharo^tbi  {JRA8.,  1896, 
pp.  865,  875 ;  we  find  there  also  Brahmi  m  and  mo,  see  Nos.  19  and  20) 
are  countermarks  of  the  Mauryas  signifying  validity  {ArthtUdstra,  eh.  32 ; 
also  ch.  26).  The  rupadarSaka,  who  validated  coins,  was  stationed  at  the 
treasury  (ch.  26),  while  the  Uikfatiddhyakaa,  the  mint-master,  had  a  different 
o£Sce. 

*  Taregna  hoard,  coin  n.  8301,  Patna  Museum. 

*  (a)  pottery,  1916  Excavation,  No.  10,  depth  18  feet  (Spooner) ;  (6)  pottery, 
1923  Excavation,  No.  262,  depth  17  feet  (Ghosh) ;   (c)  dagger  blade,  1916 
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level.  The  seal  group  comprises  four  83nnbo'B,  three  of  whiob 
are  found  on  the  bolt  (aee  Plate  II  (a),  Ist  col,  Nos.  (1)  to  (3) ). 
The  fourth  symbol  on  the  seal  reads  bi  in  BrahmL  This 
symbol  by  itself  may  be  traced  on  two  daggers  recovered  &om 
19  ft.  6  in.  and  16  ft.  levels  (see  Plate  IV,  (c),  (d) ),  the  earliest 
Mauiya  levels  at  BulandTbagh.  In  the  light  of  the  Arthaiastra 
direction  (ch.  93  ;  cf.  also  ch.  50)  that  equipment  supplied  to 
soldiers  should  be  ioacribed  with  the  royal  monogram,  I  take 
it  to  be  the  initial  of  Bindusara. 

With  succeeding  generations  the  marks  on  seals  weie 
changed.  This  is  proved  by  the  seal  on  an  entire  bowl  * 
(reproduced  in  Plate  III  {b) ),  wherein  the  group  conatsts  of 
only  two  symbols,  the  "  moon-on-hill "  and  the  eye.  The 
bowls  found  below  Maurya  level  have  only  a  lotus  (podma, 
possibly  indicating  Padma  Nanda  ?).*  Private  pottery  found 
during  the  recent  sewerage  excavations  at  Patna  (1936)  does 
not  bear  any  seal. 

Coins. — I  reproduce  here  (aee  Plate  IV  (/) )  one  specimen 
of  the  cast  coins  recovered  from  the  earhest  Maurya  level  at 
Bulandibagh,^  It  bears  identically  the  same  marks  as  the  coin 
found  15  ioches  below  the  A^kan  level  at  Samath,  i.e.  below 
the  ground  level  of  the  pillar  and  the  Gandhakuti.*  These 
coins  bear  the  sjrmbols  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  while  symbol  (4)  is 
found  not  only  on  the  Taregna  coins,  as  already  stated,  but 
also  on  the  Pa(aliputra  seals.  All  these  four  symbols,  therefore, 
had  evidently  been  used  before  Aioka's  day,  i.e.  they  had  come 
down  from  the  time  of  Candragupta  and  Bindusara. 

Eicavation,  No.  1,  depth  19  11.  6  in.  (Spooner) ;  (<i)  daggBi  blade,  1916 
Eic&vation,  No.  6,  depth  19  feet  (Spooner).  These  detaik  of  level  »re  Utken 
from  the  original  excavation  records  now  at  the  Patna  Howum, 

'  1927-8  Excavation,  No.  61,  depth  12  ft.  2  in.  (Ghosli). 

■  The  Bame  lotus  mark  is  found  on  the  GoUkhpur  coiiu  {JS0B3.  v, 
p.  72,  pi.  iv).  It  may  be  noted  that  none  of  the  GoUkhpur  ooio*  bear*  wy 
Mauiya  symbol. 

'  BulandibSgh.  cast,  copper.  No.  231,  of  1915-16,  depth  21  feet. 

•  R.  P.  Chanda,  ASR.,  1927-8,  p.  95,  pi.  iiitvii,  fig.  2.  The  additionAl 
aymbolfl  are  the  aoaatilca,  bo  prominent  at  Jauga4»i  ui  elephant  facing  (thkt 
il,  on)  the  (tandard,  and  a  tree. 


(a)  Base  of  Pillar  from  Maurya  Hall,  Euhhkar, 
with  erection  marks,  royal  moaogram  with  candra  and  name  "  MauryA  ' 


(6)  Pottery  Bowl,  harked  with  seal,  found  at  Bulandibaqh. 


j 

(c) 

(a)  &,  (b)  Setkis  on  pottery  from  Bulandibagh. 

(c)  &  (d)  DaggiTs  from  eurlient  Maurya  leveU,  Bulandibagb. 

(e)  Silver  coin  from  TareKna,  Patna  district. 

(f)  Cast  coin  from  Bulandibagh. 

(g)  Palaii  tree  growing  in  Patna  Museum  garden. 
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The  cast  coins  of  Patna  bear  a  symbol  of  tree-leaves,  which 
resemble  those  of  the  pdtali  tree  ^  (see  Plate  IV  (^)*),  while 
all  the  other  symbols  except  this  are  found  on  the  Taxila 
coins.  The  tree  thus  seems  to  be  a  local,  Magadhan,  symbol. 

The  identical  symbols  occurring  on  the  Bampurwa  bolt 
must  be  contemporaneous  with  A^oka,  since  it  could  i!bt  have 
been  engraved  after  it  had  been  fixed  in  the  capital  of  the 
colunm.  Symbols  (1)  to  (4)  are  the  most  conspicuous.  Nos.  (1), 
(2),  and  (3),  which  are  grouped  separately,  appear  to  be 
government  marks  ;  their  recurrence  on  the  coins  and  in  the 
seals  on  government  pottery  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their 
official  character.  No.  (4),  the  m  or  "  taurine  symbol  *',  which 
is  inscribed  separately,  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  symbol 
adopted  by  Maurya  sovereigns  as  an  official  or  semi-official 
mark. 

^  Stereospermum  maveoUns,  the  Bignonia  auaveoUns  of  Roxburgh. 
'  Note  particularly  the  pinnate  form  of  the  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  lowest 
branch  on  the  right. 

290, 


Two  Royal  Titles  of  the  Early  Sinhalese,  and 
the  Origin  of  Kingship  in  Ancient  Ceylon. 

By  S.  PARANAVITANA 

4  MONO  the  royal  titles  used  by  the  early  Sinhalese  kings 
there  are  two  which,  as  royal  titles,  were  not  adopted 
by  any  of  the  dynasties  known  to  us  in  India,  and  were 
therefore  peculiar  to  Ceylon.  An  investigation  into  the  history 
of  these  two  titles  is  likely  to  throw  some  light  on  the  origin 
of  kingship  in  ancient  Ceylon,  and  I  therefore  propose  in  this 
paper  to  pursue  this  line  of  study  so  far  as  the  material 
available  at  present  allows  us  to  do  so.  The  conclusions  at 
which  I  have  arrived  by  a  study  of  the  available  data  on  this 
may  not,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  taken  as 
definitely  established ;  but  they  might,  nevertheless,  be 
worthy  of  consideration  by  scholars  interested  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Sinhalese  people. 

Of  these  two  titles  the  first  that  we  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration is  gdmam.  In  the  chronicles,  this  title  occurs  as 
a  part  of  the  personal  name  of  some  of  the  kings  belonging  to 
the  pre-Christian  and  early  Christian  centuries.  According  to 
the  Mahdvathsa,  the  first  Sinhalese  king  of  whose  name  the 
title  gdmani  formed  a  part  was  the  celebrated  Dutthagama9i 
Abhaya  {circa  101-77  b.c.),^  the  national  hero  of  the 
Sinhalese  people.  Even  before  him,  in  times  which  were  still 
semi-mjiihical,  a  prince  called  Digha-gama^I,  the  father  of 
Pa9<}ukabhaya,  is  mentioned  in  the  chronicles.  After 
Dutthagama9l  this  title  forms  part  of  the  names,  as  given  in 
the  chronicles,  of  Vatta-6ama^l  Abhaya  (circa  44-17  B.C.), 
Ama9<}a-Gama];il  Abhaya  {circa  a.d.  79-89),  and  Gajabahuka- 
Gama^I  {circa  a.d.  173-195).  If  we  depend  on  the  chronicles 
alone  we  have  to  take  gdmam  as  a  personal  name,  in  which 

^  The  dates  of  kings  given  in  this  paper  follow  Dr.  Wiokremasinghe's 
C9iionologioal  TaUe,  Epigraphia  Zeylanieap  voL  iii»  pp.  1-47. 
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case  eTea  it  is  worth  inquiring  how  such  an  onnBoal  personal 
name,  not  found  as  such  among  the  Aryans  of  India,  came  to 
be  adopted  in  Ceylon.  But  from  a  study  oi  the  early 
inscriptions  of  the  island  it  becomes  quite  evident  that 
gamavii  was  not  a  personal  name,  but  a  title ;  and  that 
it  was  adopted  by  many  more  kings  than  those  above 
mentioned,  of  whom  it  occurs  as  a  personal  name  in  the 
Mahavamsa. 

The  ioficriptiona  refer,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  to  Uttiya, 
Saddha  Tissa,  KutakapQA  Tiasa,  and  several  others  by  the 
title  gdmani ;  and  it  seems  justifiable  to  hold  that  the  title 
was  used  by  many  other  kings  as  well.  There  are  a  number  of 
inscriptions  which  refer  to  the  reigning  king  by  the  title 
Gamatii  Abaya  alone,  without  any  other  particulars  which 
enable  us  to  identify  him  with  any  king  mentioned  in  the 
chronicles. 

The  word  gdmani  is  the  same  as  Skt.  grdmani  and  is  found 
in  inscriptions  aa  gatnani  or  gamini.  Qrdmant  means  the  leader 
of  the^rdma,  the  most  familiar  meaning  of  which  is '  village  ', 
but  which  bears  also  the  connotation  of  '  community ', 
'  multitude ',  '  troop ',  etc.  This  meaning  of  the  word  was 
quite  well-known  to  the  author  of  the  Mahdvathsa,  for  he 
explains  that  prince  Gamam  was  so  called  because  he  was 
the  lord  of  Mahagama.  On  the  same  reasoning,  it  may  be 
explained  that  the  Anuradhapura  princes,  who  had  this  title 
or  name,  were  so  called  because  they  were  lords  of 
Anuradfaagama .  ^ 

As  Dutthagamapi  was  the  first  king  who,  according  to  the 
chronicles,  had  this  title  and  as  he  came  from  Rohana, 
Professor  Wilhelm  Geiger  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
title  itself  originated  among  the  Rohapa  princes.  In  his 
article  "  Konigsnamcn  in  den  Brahmi-Inschriften  Ceylons  "  * 

*  AnurHdhapura  was  known  to  Ptolemy  as  Anurogrommon,  i.a. 
Anuradhagama.  See  McCrind]e,  Ancient  India  at  deaeribtd  by  PtoUmg, 
p.  260. 

*  la  FuUekrift  fUr  if.  WiMertutt  mm  Bidaigtten  OeburUlag,  Leipaig, 
1933,  pp.  313-331. 
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he  says :  ''  Der  Titel  Gamaoi  stammt  sicher  aus  Roliapa 
und  sein  erster  Trager  war  Duttli^g^^nia];!!.  In  eine  altere  Zeit 
diirfen  wir  also  keine  Inschrifk  hinaufriicken,  in  der  diese 
Bezeiclmung  vorkommt."  Professor  Geiger  was  quite  justified 
in  making  this  statement  when  he  wrote  the  above  mentioned 
article,  but  an  inscription  has  since  been  discovered  which 
makes  it  inaccurate.  The  record  in  question  is  from  a  cave  at 
Mihintale  ^  and  refers  to  King  Uttiya  as  GramaQi  Uti  Maharaja, 
thus  proving  that  the  title  gdmani  was  used  by  kings  who 
reigned  long  before  Dutthagama^i.  King  Uttiya  was  the 
younger  brother  and  successor  of  Devanampiya  Tissa,  the 
contemporary  of  Aioka  ;  and  he  is  the  earliest  king  who  can 
definitely  be  identified  in  the  inscriptions  of  Ceylon.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  some  of  the  inscriptions  mentioning 
a  king  called  Gamini  Tisa,  without  giving  any  further  details 
that  would  help  us  in  identifying  him,  may  not  be  attributed 
to  Devanampiya  Tissa.  In  any  case,  the  title  was  used  by  the 
earliest  king  of  whom  we  have  contemporary  records ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  assumed  it  for  the  first 
time. 

It  was  not  by  the  princes  of  Anuradhapura  and  Magama 
only  that  the  title  gdmani  was  used.  The  inscriptions  at 
B5vattegala  show  us  that  the  title  was  also  used  by  princes 
who  ruled  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island  and  who  appear 
to  be  identical  with  the  kscUriyas  of  Kajaragama  mentioned 
in  the  Mahdvaihsa.^ 

The  word  grdmani  occurs  frequently  in  the  Vedic  Uterature. 
It  is  usually  taken  to  mean  *  the  headman  of  the  village ' ; 
but  the  grdmani,  in  Vedic  times,  seems  to  have  been  a  more 
important  personage  than  the  village  headman  is  at  present 
in  India,  and  presumably  had  miUtary  functions  to  perform. 
In  Pali  writings  gdmani  not  only  means  '  a  headman ',  but 
is  also  used  as  the  title  of  the  leader  of  any  kind  of  corporation, 

^  Annual  Report  of  iht  Archasological  Survey  of  Ceylon  for  1933,  p.  14. 
'  See  Ceylon  Journal  of  Science,  Section-  G,  vol.  ii,  pp.  99  £f.  and  176-6. 
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politicat,  militoiy,  mercantile,  etc.*  In  Vedio  timeB  and  in  the 
time  of  the  redaction  of  the  Pali  oanon  grSma^*  (P.  gamanS)  was 
essentially  a  Vai^Ta  title,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ever  home  by  a  El^atriya.* 

In  ancient  Ceylon,  too,  the  title  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
ezclusivelj  royal.  A  Brahml  inscription,  still  onpnbliahed, 
found  in  a  cave  near  Navalar  tank  in  the  Panama  Fattu 
of  the  Extern  Province  mentiona  a  person  named  Fadoma, 
who  is  given  the  title  Ati-aeariya~gamarii.  The  word  ati- 
aeariya  ia  the  same  as  the  Pali  hatthScariya,  and  the  person 
mentioned  here  must  have  been  the  head  of  a  company  of 
warriors  who  fought  on  elephant-back,  or  possibly  a  band  of 
elephant-trainers.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  tiie  expresuon 
ati-acaritfa-gamani  of  the  Ceylon  inscription  with  hatthasoho 
(/amaiii'occuiTing  in  the  iSamyuUaiVt/:aya  and  Buddhsghosa's 
interpretation  of  gamant  as  hatlhacariya,* 

The  question  may  now  be  asked  why  the  kings  of  Ceylon 
used  this  unpretentious  title,  never  used  by  the  kings  of  India, 
side  by  side  with  such  appropriate  royal  epithets  as  raja, 
maharaja,  Aevdnampiya,  etc.  In  my  opinion  the  answer  to 
this  question  is  that  the  title  was  a  legacy  of  the  times  when 
the  forbears  of  the  early  kings  of  Ceylon  ruled  the  island,  or, 
at  least,  such  parts  of  it  as  were  then  colonized,  not  as  kings 
but  as  elected  popular  leaders  of  the  community  {gamanHa). 

*  For  grimani  in  Vedio  literature  8e«  MMdonell  «nd  Keith,  Fedte  Indtx, 
voL  i,  p.  247;  Orasamann,  WoTterintch  mm  Rigveda,  s.t.;  N.  N.  Law, 
Atptcta  of  AncittU  Irtdian  Polity,  p.  8S ;  R.  C.  Hajumadar,  Cor- 
portUe  Lije  in  Ancient  India,  p.  133,  and  Jolly,  Bacht  v,nd  Siilt,  p.  S3. 
For  udmaiii  in  Pali  lit«ratui«,  the  faUowing  passages  may  be  referred  to : 
Vinaya  Pitaka,  Oldenberg's  edition,  vol,  ii,  pp.  2Bft-7  ;  Altgyiitara  Hikiya, 
P.T.S.  edition,  voL  iii,  p.  76  ;  Sathyutta  tiitiya.  P.T.S.  edition,  voL  iv, 
pp.  306  S. ;  Thera  OOha,  P.T.S.  edition,  p.  71 ;  JStaka  (Faosboll'*  edition). 
It,  p.  351  ;  vi,  p.  579  ;  ii,  pp.  2G8  and  300. 

■  A  king  named  Oamat;ii  is  the  hero  of  the  O&nuql  Jfitaka  (Jataha,  i, 
p.  136).  In  the  canonical  verse  of  this  Jataka,  however,  there  is  nothing  to 
■how  that  gama^  i  waa  the  name  of  a  hing.  It  ia  only  in  the  Commentary, 
written  in  Cejlon  in  the  fiith  centniy,  that  King  Q&ma^  is  mentioned. 

'  P.T.S.  edition,  vol.  iv,  p.  310, 

*  Jilaka,  voL  v,  p.  260. 
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But  before  developing  this  theme,  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
another  title  of  the  Sinhalese  kings,  the  interpretation  of  which 
leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion. 

This  is  the  title  maparumaka,  mapurumukay  or  fnapurumu, 
which  first  occurs  in  inscriptions  in  the  third  century  a.d.,^ 
and  continues  in  use  till  the  ninth  century  in  the  forms 
nMpurmukd  and  mapurum.*  The  title  has  not  so  far  been 
found  in  an  inscription  earlier  than  the  third  century,  and  it 
does  not  occur  at  all  in  the  chronicles.  This  title,  it  is  evident, 
is  a  corruption  of  mahaparumaka  (Skt.  moM-pramtikha,  P. 
maJidpamukha  or  moM-pdmokkha).  Though  mahaparumaka 
itself  does  not  occur  in  the  earliest  inscriptions,  the  epithet 
jMrumaka  is  found  very  frequently  in  them,  but  not  as  a  royal 
title.  It  is  rather  strange  that  when  the  royal  title 
mapurumuka  first  occurs  in  the  inscriptions  the  title  parumaka 
is  no  longer  found  in  them. 

The  difference  in  meaning  between  these  two  titles  is  one  of 
degree  only,  the  royal  title  having  maha  (great)  prefixed  to 
the  less  pretentious  one.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
find  out  what  exactly  is  the  significance  of  the  title  parumaka. 
There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  this  word  is  the  same  as 
the  Sanskrit  pramukha  and  the  Pali  pamukha  or  pdmokkha.* 
The  Pali  word  pamuWia  is  often  used  to  denote  the  president 
of  a  guild  or  corporation  (ireni)  * ;  and  some  of  the  parumakas 
met  with  in  early  inscriptions  might  have  been  the  heads  of 
such  bodies,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  existence 
in  early  Ceylon  of  such  corporate  bodies  is  attested  by  the 
Brahmi  inscriptions.  The  Pali  word  pdmokkha  is  also  used 
to  denote  the  president  or  leader  of  a  corporation  {gana- 
pdmokkha). 

^  See  A.8,C,  Seventh  Progress  Report,  p.  47. 

*  See  E,Z,,  voL  i,  pp.  25  and  3S. 

*  It  has  been  suggested  that  parumaka  is  derived  firom  Tamil  perumaka^. 
This  is  hardly  likely.  If  there  is  any  connection  between  the  two  words* 
it  appears  to  be  firom  the  fact  that  the  Tamil  word  itself  is  derived  firom  the 
Skt.  pramukha. 

«  Radhakumnd  Mukherjee,  Local  Oovemment  in  Ancient  Indiaf  p.  47. 
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There  is  also  evidence  in  Pali  litentnre  to  show  that 
pSmokkha  was  the  title  given  to  the  nobles  who  fonned  the 
aristocratic  republics  which  existed  in  North  India  in  the 
Buddha's  time.  In  the  Vesaantara  Jataka  the  word  famokkha, 
occurring  in  the  passage  tarn  diavd  CetapdmoUckd  rodamdnS 
upagamum,^  is  explained  by  the  commentator  as  rajano, 
'  kings  '  {COapamoWid  ti  Celardjano).  In  ih&  course  of  the 
narrative  it  is  stated  that  in  the  tribe  of  the  Cetas  theie  were 
60,000  such  fSmokkhas.  As  it  is  absurd  to  believe  that  there 
were  so  many  '  kings '  in  one  single  tribe,  we  most  interpret 
this  word  in  the  same  manner  as  the  epithet  raja  applied  to  the 
Licchavis  is  explained.  It  is  said  that  there  were  7,707  rdjaa 
at  one  and  the  same  time  among  the  Licchavis,  and  it  is  now 
agreed  by  all  scholars  that  these  rdjaa  were  not  '  kings ' 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  but  membeis  of  the  republican 
assembly  which  ruled  that  tribe.*  The  pdmokkhas  among  the 
Cetas  must  have  also  been  similar.  The  numbers  in  both 
instances  are  certainly  much  exaggerated. 

The  old  Sinhalese  parumaka  being  the  same  as  the  Pali 
pdmokkha,  it  is,  I  think,  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the 
persons  called  parumakas  in  ancient  Ceylon  were  of  the  same 
status  as  the  pamokkhas  among  the  Cetas  and  other  republican 
tribes  of  ancient  India.  If  this  be  so  the  title  maparumaka 
and  its  variants,  used  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Ceylon,  may  be 
taken  as  pointing  to  a  time  when  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment prevailed  in  the  island.  Such  a  form  of  government 
might  not  have  prevailed  in  the  times  when  the  Biahmi 
inscriptions  containing  the  title  were  indited.  But  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  names  and  titles  survive  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment with  which  they  were  originally  associated. 

From  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  many  hundreds  of  Brahmt 
inscriptions  in  Ceylon  it  appears  that  the  number  of  persons 
in  Ceylon  who  held  the  title  parumaka  must  have  been  very 
large.    There  were  probably  many  hundreds  of  them  at  the 

'  JdUtta,  vi,  p.  61G. 

'  See  B.  C.  Law,  Ktatriya  Triba  0}  Aneieai  India,  p,  85. 
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same  time.  In  social  status  the  parumaJMs  seem  to  have 
been  only  one  degree  removed  from  that  of  the  king.  An 
inscription,^  found  in  a  cave  at  Sasseruva  in  the  Kuru];Lagala 
District,  informs  us  that  a  parumaka  named  Rakaraki  was 
the  husband  of  a  princess  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  king 
named  Devanapiya  GamaQi  Abaya,  identified  by  Mr.  Bell 
with  Vatta  Gama];Li  Abhaya.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
relation  of  the  king  to  the  parumakas  was  nothing  more  than 
primus  inter  pares.  In  later  times,  when  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  kings  had  been  fully  developed  in  Ceylon,  the 
giving  in  marriage  of  a  royal  princess  to  one  who  was  not  of 
royal  blood,  however  exalted  though  he  might  have  been  in 
rank,  was  unthinkable.  All  the  evidence  so  far  given  goes 
to  prove  that  in  the  age  of  the  early  Brahmi  inscriptions  of 
Ceylon,  memories  and  practices  were  prevalent  of  a  time  when 
there  existed  forms  of  government  other  than  monarchical. 

The  hypothesis  that  we  have  put  forward,  namely  that 
the  earliest  rulers  of  Ceylon  were  not  kings,  but  were  popularly 
elected  leaders  called  gdmanis,  seems  to  gain  support  from 
a  statement  in  the  Mdhdvamsa-dkd,  which  also  further  enables 
us  to  guess  as  to  who  was  the  first  ruler  in  Ceylon  to  assume 
kingly  honours.  The  commentator,  after  his  explanation  of 
verses  25-33  of  chapter  xi  of  the  chronicle,  which  give  a 
list  of  the  various  things  sent  by  Aioka  for  the  consecration 
of  Devanampiya  Tissa,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
abhiseka  ceremony  in  Ceylon,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
explanatory  remarks  occurs  the  following  significant  passage  : 

Imasmirh  pana  dipe  Devanampiya  Tissa^sa  muddhani 
Dhammdsoken'eva  idha  pesitd  khattiyakumdri  yeva  AnotaUo- 
dakapunnena  sdmuddikadakkhiTW/valtasamkherui  abhiseko- 
dakam  abhisifUn  ti  veditabbam.  Tate  pubbe  pana  Idisam 
abhisekagaJianam  ndma  natthi.  Kevalam  navayatthiyd  eva 
rajjam  karimsu,  Pacehd  pana  Devdnampiya  Tisse  rdjd 
attano  sahdya^sa  Dhammdsokaranno  ito  rathapatodayatthddayo 

^  See  Parker,  Ancient  Ceylon,  p.  444,  where,  however,  that  portion  of  the 
inscription  containing  the  name  of  the  princess's  husband  is  omitted. 

JRAS.  JULY  1936.  29 
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maJiarahe  pannatare  paai.  So  pi  to  dwta  pandi^n  ativijfa 
tuUho  "imdii  atirekatarafh  Hfk  noma  maiaggktm  pafi- 
panndkaram  sahdyaaaa  me  penadmd  "  ti  amaeedti  aaddiim 
manUtvd  LamkaJlpe  abkuekaparihara^  pvedutva  "  Na  miiiam 
obkueiapaTiharam  ndma  atthi,  ievalaih  mmaya^iyd  eva  kira 
so  rajjam  kdreli  "  'ti  tutvd  "  Sadhu  vtOa  me  takSyaata  oUwe- 
Jcapanhdram  pensadmd "  'ti  vatva  aamaddHauankha^m 
Gni  samlchdni  Gaiigodakaii  ea  arunavanna-maUtioR  ca  attka^ia 
khaUiyabrahmanagahapatihiimdyo  ea  tU^uUUiam  em  auvaunia' 
ta^htdohamaUikamayaghate  ca  atihahi  kkatliyakukM  taddkiih 
aitka  ama(xakuidRi  cd  ti  emm  lalixi^uikam  noma  idha  peten 
"  Imeki  me  sahdyaasa  abhieekam  iarothd  "  ti.  Te  patipfUiya 
hhatapanndkaTam  idha  aharitva  vuttanayena  abhitincimm.^ 

"  It  should  be  known  that  in  this  island,  a  KbattiTa  maiden 
sent  by  Dhammasoka  poured  the  luatral  water  on  the  head  of 
Devanampiya  Tissa  &om  a  right-spiralled  chsnk  produced  in 
the  sea,  and  filled  with  water  irom  the  (lake)  Anotatta. 
Before  that  there  was  no  such  receiving  of  the  unction. 
They  wielded  the  sovereignty  merely  by  (the  authority  of)  a 
new  staff.  Later,  however.  King  Devanampiya  Tissa  sent 
from  here  costly  presents  such  as  the  chariot-goad-staff  to 
his  friend,  King  Dhammasoka.  He  (Dhammasoka),  having 
seen  those  presents,  was  highly  pleased ;  and,  thinking, 
'  What  return  presents  of  greater  value  than  these  shall  I 
send  to  my  friend,'  took  counsel  with  his  ministers  and 
inquired  after  the  consecration  ceremonies  in  the  Island  of 
Laiika.  He  heard  that  there  was  no  consecration  ceremony 
there,  but  that  he  {Devanampiya  Tissa)  rules  merely  by  (the 
authority  of)  a  new  staff.  He  then  said  :  '  Well,  then,  I  shall 
send  to  my  friend  the  objects  necessary  for  the  consecration,' 
and  sent  here  three  cbanks,  including  a  chank  produced  in 
the  sea,  water  from  the  Ganges,  ruddy  coloured  mud,  eight 
each  of  Khattiya,  Brahmaoa,  and  Gahapati  virgins,  eight 
each  of  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  earthen  pota,  eight  Khattiya 

'  VaihaaMappaU*tni,  commeDluy  od  the  MatiAvamta,  P.T.8.  edition, 
vol.  i,  p.  306. 
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families,  eight  families  of  ministers — thus  including  eight  of 
everything  (necessary  for  consecration)— saying :  '  Perform 
the  anointing  of  my  friend  with  these.'  They  (the  envoys) 
in  due  course  came  here  with  the  presents  and  anointed  (Tissa) 
as  aforesaid.'' 

The  commentator  says  that  the  details  regarding  the 
abhiseka  ceremony  given  here  are  taken  from  the  commentary 
to  the  Cula  Sihandda  Sutta  of  the  Majjhima  Nikdya  in  the 
SihdlatthakcUhd  (the  old  Sinhalese  commentary  of  the  Pali 
canon).^  Thus  it  would  be  seen  that  the  passage  quoted  above, 
though  occurring  in  a  work  of  comparatively  late  date, 
preserves  a  very  old  tradition — older  than  the  Mahdvamsa 
narrative — and  is  worthy  of  credence. 

From  the  above  it  becomes  clear  that  before  Devanampiya 
Tissa,  the  rulers  of  Ceylon  did  not  have  the  abhiseka  ceremony 
performed  on  them.  And,  according  to  Indian  belief,  it  is 
impossible  to  think  of  a  king  who  is  not  consecrated  by  the 
abhiseka^  which  is  a  necessary  rite  before  a  prince  is 
acknowledged  as  sovereign.  The  Yedic  and  Pura^ic  literatures 
give  elaborate  details  of  the  ceremonies  which  have  to  be 
performed  on  the  abhiseka  of  a  king.*  In  the  Pali  canon  the 
expression  ranno  khattiyassa  muddhdvasiUassa  (of  the  Esatriya 
king,  anointed  on  the  head)  is  one  of  frequent  occurrence,' 
and  the  commentators  have  supplied  us  with  interesting 
details  regarding  this  ceremony.  The  later  Sinhalese 
inscriptions,  in  referring  to  kings  and  queens,  are  particular 
to   mention   the   fact   of  their   consecration.^      The   only 

^  In  the  CUfa  Sthanada  SuUa,  occurring  in  the  Majjhima  Nih&ya  (P.T.S. 
edition,  yoL  i,  pp.  63-8)  there  is  nothing  in  the  contents  which  would 
reasonably  have  given  a  commentator  the  justification  for  inserting,  in  his 
comments,  a  long  account  of  the  abhiseka  ceremony  of  Devanampiya  Tissa 
and  other  historical  details.  But  the  author  of  the  MaK&vamM'tikA  also 
says  in  another  place  (P.T.S.  edition,  p.  193)  that  the  details  he  gives  about 
Atoka's  birth  and  childhood  were  taken  from  the  same  source,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  old  Sinhalese  commentary  of  this  Sutta  contained  legends 
concerning  Devanampiya  Tissa  and  Atoka. 

*  See  N.  N.  Law,  AapecU  of  Ancient  Indian  Polity,  pp.  193-4  and  200-3. 

*  See,  for  example,  Digha  Nihaya,  P.T.S.  edition,  vol.  iii,  p.  60. 
«  See  EZ,,  vol  i,  pp.  226  and  237,  and  vol.  iii,  p.  300. 
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reasonable  concluaioii  poaaible  bom  the  evidence  that  we 
have  BO  far  examined  is  tiiat,  before  Devanampija  Tisaa, 
the  rulers  of  Ceylon  were  not  kings,  but  were  leaders  of  the 
community  deriving  their  authority  from  popular  sanction^ 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  title  by  which  they  were  known 
was  ^offlorti  ('  leader '  or  '  chief '). 

The  Mahdvanisa,  of  coarse,  mentions  the  abMfdca  of  Ceylcm 
rulers  earlier  than  Devanampiya  Tissa,  for  instance,  of  Vijaya 
and  FaQdukabhaya.  It  is,  however,  a  moot  point  bow  much 
of  really  historical  matter  there  is  in  this  chzonicle  before  the 
introdaction  of  Buddhism  to  Ceylon.  Even  gmntiiig  that 
the  rulers  mentioned  earlier  than  Tissa  were  historical,  the 
chrooicler's  referring  to  them  in  terms  appropriate  to  royalty 
can  easily  be  explained.  The  author  of  the  Mahavanua  lived 
at  a  time  when  the  only  form  of  government  familiar  to  the 
people  was  the  monarchical ;  and  whenever  a  ruler  is 
mentioned  it  was  natural  to  assume  that  he  was  a  king  and  to 
attribute  to  him  all  the  paiaphemalia  of  royalty.  Thus  a  ruler 
must  start  his  period  of  power  by  the  (Akiseka.  We  have, 
moreover,  shown  that  the  passage  quoted  above  from  the 
tika  poaaesses  even  greater  authority  than  the  Mahavatiua 
itself. 

According  to  the  Mabamrhaa-tika,  it  was  reported  to  Aioka 

by  the  Sinhalese  envoys  that  Tissa  and,  by  inference,  also 

his  predecessors,  ruled  by  the  authority  of  a  new  staff.   This 

work,  however,  does  not  inform  us  how  the  "  new  staff " 

was  assumed  by  the  aspirant  to   the  sovereign  power,  or 

whether   there   were   any   ceremonies  connected   with   this 

assumption  of  office.    The  MahdvamBa  itself  baa  a  reference, 

though  not  explicit,  to  the  staff  which,  it  seems,  was  the  symbol 

of  authority  of  the  rulers  of  Ceylon  before  Tissa,  for  the  first 

time,  assumed  regal  honours.     In  recounting  the  miracles 

which  appeared  on  the  accession  of  Tissa  the  chronicle  says : — 

Chatapabbatapadamhi  tisso  ca  veluyaUhiyo 

Jdtd  rathapatodena  satnana  parimanato,^ 

1  lialiStavua,  ch«p.  xi,  v.  10. 
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Professor  (Jeiger  translates  this  verse  as  "  At  the  foot  of  the 
Chata  mountain  there  grew  up  three  bamboo  stems,  in  girth 
even  as  a  wagon  pole  ".^  The  word  yafthi  is  here  rendered 
into  English  by  "  stem  "  and  rathapatoda  by  "  wagon  pole  ". 
In  the  case  of  the  second  word  Professor  Greiger,  in  a  footnote, 
remarks  that  '*  wagon-pole "  *'  must  be  the  meaning  of 
rathapatoda ",  although  patoda  properly  means  *'  goad " 
or  "  whip  ".  The  learned  professor's  rendering  of  this  verse 
is  not  in  keeping  with  its  traditional  interpretation  among 
the  Sinhalese  scholars,  as  wiU  be  seen  from  the  passage  in  the 
Saddharmmalankdray'^  a  Sinhalese  treatise  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  recounting  the  happening  described  in  the  above 
verse.  It  reads :  Sigiri-prdntayehi  ek  huna-pahdureka  ratha- 
kdviti  pamanavu  hunadandu  tunek  upana  "  In  a  bamboo 
grove  near  the  Sigiri  mountain  there  appeared  three  bamboo 
sticks  of  the  size  of  cart-goads  ".  The  word  kdviti,  which  means 
*goad '  in  Sinhalese,  is  here  the  equivalent  of  patoda,  and 
what  is  meant  in  the  Pali  verse  by  this  word  must  have  been 
the  same.  If  we  therefore  interpret  the  above  verse  in  the 
way  it  has  been  understood  by  Sinhalese  scholars  of  the 
fpurteenth  century,  the  three  yatthis^  which  miraculously 
appeared  in  the  beginning  of  Devanampiya  Tissa's  reign  were 
not  so  large  as  wagon  poles,  but  were  of  the  size  of  a 
charioteer's  goad,  i.e.  they  could  conveniently  have  been  held 
in  the  hand.  The  yatthi  would  thus  seem  to  be  no  more  than 
the  staff  or  sceptre  which,  according  to  the  Mahdvarhsa" 
fikd,  was  the  symbol  of  sovereignty  in  Ceylon  before  Tissa's 
abhiseka.     According  to  the  McAdvarhsa,  these  three  rods 

*  Ibid.,  translation,  p.  78.  Professor  Geiger  has  later  adopted  Dr.  B.  C. 
Law's  interpretation  of  ywfi  (see  note  3  below)  and  has  amended  his 
translation  accordingly.    See  Cufavamsa,  translation,  vol.  ii,  p.  362. 

*  Colombo  edition  of  1924,  p.  333. 

'  Dr.  B.  C.  Law  {Indian  Historical  Quarterly,  vol.  vi,  p.  571)  interprets 
yaffhi  as  meaning  "  necklace  **,  as  the  Sanskrit  yasti  occurs  with  that  meaning 
in  the  ArthaSdstra  of  Kau^ilya.  The  whole  trend  of  the  Mahdvamsa  narrative 
is,  however,  against  the  interpretation  suggested  by  Dr.  Law.  The  rendering, 
aooording  to  this  interpretation,  of  the  compound  vefu-yaffhi  by  "  bamboo- 
necklace  *'  does  not  give  much  sepse. 
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contained  magical  qualities,  and  one  was  an  improvement  on 
the  famous  rod  of  Aaron.  We  may  conjecture  that  at  tliat 
eaily  age,  when  a  chief  assumed  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
state,  those  interested  saw  to  it  that  the  wonder-working  rods 
of  authority  duly  appeared  to  overawe  a  creduloua  mnltitnde. 

The  Mahdmmsa-Rkd  speaks  of  only  one  yaUhi  as  the  staff 
of  authority,  whereas  the  chronicle  says  that  three  of  them 
appeared  to  mark  Tissa's  accession  to  power.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  this  discrepancy.  If  at  this  early  age,  as  in  later 
times,  there  were  three  divisions  of  the  island,  the  three  rods 
might  have  signified  the  oveilordship  of  the  three  different 
states.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  tiiat  the  division  of 
the  island  into  three  parts  dates  &om  such  an  early  time. 
However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the 
Mahahodhivamsa  ^  mentions  three  royal  parasols  of  Tissa, 
named  respectively  Andha,  Cola,  and  Sihala. 

According  to  Indian  usage  it  is  a  favourite  simile  to  compare 
leaders  of  men  to  charioteers,  or  to  use  laudatory  epithets 
connected  with  chariots.  One  of  the  epithets  of  the  Buddha 
is  sarathi,  '  charioteer ',  and  some  of  the  mythical  kings  of 
India  bore  such  names  as  Brhadratha,  Da^aratha,  etc.  In 
one  place  the  Mahavamaa,*  in  praising  a  king,  calls  him 
Slhalanam  rcUhesahho  (the  chariot-bull  of  the  Sihalas).  There- 
fore it  is  quite  appropriate  that  the  symbol  of  power  in  ancient 
Ceylon  was  a  bamboo  rod  in  shape  like  a  charioteer's  goad, 
and  supposed  to  possess  miraculous  powers. 

According  to  the  Mahdvathsa-tika,  Aioka,  on  his  own  initia- 
tive, inquired  after  the  abhiseka  ceremonies  prevailing  in  Ceylon 
and,  learning  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  abhiseka  in 
this  island,  sent  all  the  requisites  to  perform  the  function 
according  to  Mauryan  ritual.  But  the  narrative,  both  in  the 
chronicle  as  well  as  in  the  commentary,  contains  certain 
features  which  are  somewhat  puzzling.  It  is  said  in  the 
Mahavanisa  that  Tissa,  after  his  father's  death,  was  duly 

)  P.T.S.  edition,  p.  164. 
■  Chap.  49,  V.  38. 
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anointed  and  became  king  ;  and  with  this  event  occurred  the 
miraculous  appearance  of  the  three  *  rods '  and  other 
treasures.  Soon  after  this  Tissa  sends  an  embassy  to  Aioka 
bearing  costly  presents,  among  which  were  included  the 
miraculous  rods.  AiSoka,  having  received  these  presents, 
consulted  his  ministers  as  to  what  return  gifts  of  greater 
value  he  could  send  to  Tissa,  and  gave  to  the  Sinhalese  envoys, 
not  only  everything  necessary  for  a  king's  abhisekay  not 
omitting  even  the  minute  details  as,  for  instance,  earthen 
vessels,  but  also  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  king.  The  envoys 
returned  to  the  island  with  these  articles,  and  performed  the 
second  abhiseka  of  Tissa  amidst  great  rejoicings.  The  (ikd, 
however,  adds  the  information  that  there  was  no  abhiseka 
in  the  island  prior  to  this  event,  and,  therefore,  what  is  called 
Tissa's  second  abhiseka  in  the  Mahdvathsa  was  really  his  only 
abhiseka.  Moka,  and  Tissa  are  said  to  have  been  friends  of 
equal  status,  though,  of  course,  the  superior  might  and  glory 
of  the  former  is  acknowledged.  The  envoys  and  presents  sent 
by  the  Sinhalese  ruler  and  the  return  presents  from  the  Indian 
emperor  appear  in  the  narrative  as  mere  exchanges  of 
courtesies. 

Now  it  is  a  most  unusual  proceeding  for  a  king,  when  he 
receives  presents  from  a  brother  sovereign,  to  inquire  after 
the  details  of  the  latter's  consecration  and  send,  as  return 
gifts,  the  things  necessary  for  this  function.  It  is  still  more 
unusual  for  the  latter  to  receive  the  royal  paraphernalia  at 
the  former's  hands  and  to  get  himself  consecrated.  The 
strangeness  of  the  events  as  detailed  in  the  Mahdvamsa  has 
not  failed  to  strike  the  attention  of  students  of  Ceylon  history, 
and  Mr.  Codrington  ^  thinks  that  Tissa  sought  confirmation 
of  his  sovereignty  from  AiSoka  on  account  of  the  commanding 
position  of  the  latter  in  India,  and  also  quotes  and  elaborates 
Mr.  A.  M.  Hocart's  opinion  that  it  may  have  been  due  to 
family  connections.  These  hypotheses,  however,  do  not  explain 
all  the  unusual  features  of  the  story.    The  strangeness  of  the 

^  A  Short  History  of  Ceylon,  London,  1929,  pp,  12  and  16. 
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proceedings,  however,  disappears  altogether  if  we,  relying 
on  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  commentary  and  the  con- 
cliudons  arrived  at  by  a  study  of  the  royal  titles  occurring  in 
the  inscriptions,  assume  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  mission 
sent  by  Tissa,  who  till  then  had  not  enjoyed  the  status  ai 
a  king,  was  to  solicit,  from  the  Uaorya  emperor,  investiture 
with  royal  honours  and  titles. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  omiBsion  of  thifi  foct  in  the 
chronicles  written  by  the  monks  was  deliberate,  in  order  not 
to  detract  &om  the  greatness  of  the  king  who  established 
Buddhism  as  the  state  religion  in  the  island.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  might  also  have  occurred  owing  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  course  of  events  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the 
Makdvathsa.  As  I  have  mentioned  already,  he  lived  at  a  time 
when  the  only  familiar  form  of  government  was  the 
monarchical,  and  it  was  natural  for  him  to  assume  that  Tiasa's 
accession  to  power  must  necessarily  have  been  with  the 
abhifeJca.  The  details  of  Tissa's  <J>hiseka  by  Aioka's  envoys 
were  too  strongly  established  in  tradition  to  be  passed  over, 
and  he  duly  chronicled  them  without  pausing  to  consider 
the  fact  that  these  are  not  in  harmony  with  his  earher  state- 
ment of  an  abki?eJca  of  Tissa  at  his  accession  to  power.  The 
statement  in  the  SihafaUhakathd,  preserved  for  us  by  the 
commentator,  must,  however,  have  been  known  to  Mahanama, 
and  it  is  rather  strange  that  he  did  not  take  any  notice  of  it. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  institution  of  kingship  was  intro- 
duced to  Ceylon  by  the  Emperor  A^ka  gains  support  &om 
the  fact  that  the  Mauryan  royal  title,  devanampiya 
('  beloved  of  the  gods '),  was  assumed  by  Tissa  and  was  used, 
as  evidenced  by  the  inscriptions,  by  many  of  his  successors 
for  about  two  hundred  years  later.  This  title,  which  has  been 
explained  by  later  Brahma^ical  writers  to  mean  '  a  fool  ',^ 
was  distinctive  of  the  Mauryas ;  and  ia  not  known  to  have 
been  adopted  by  kings  belonging  to  any  other  dynasty  in 
India.  It  appears  that  when  Afioka  conferred  the  dignity  of 
■  Hullzsch,  Intcriptiona  <^  Atoka,  p.  xxix. 
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a  king  upon  Tissa  he  also  permitted  the  latter  to  use  the  title 
by  which  he  always  refers  to  himself  in  his  own  inscriptions. 

If  the  origin  of  kingship  in  early  Ceylon  was  such  as  we  have 
surmised  above,  the  claims  of  the  royal  family  to  belong  to  the 
Esatriya  caste  can  very  well  be  doubted.  The  title  grdmani 
in  Yedic  times  was  distinctive  of  the  YaiSyas  and,  in  the  India 
of  the  early  Buddhist  period,  too,  there  is  no  reliable  evidence 
that  it  was  ever  held  by  a  Ksatriya.  The  genealogies  found 
in  the  early  legends,  of  course,  connect  Tissa  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  Sakyas  and  on  the  other  with  the  Esatriyas  of 
Ealifiga  and  Yafiga.  But  the  early  legends  contain  so  much 
of  popular  folk-tale  elements,  common  to  many  peoples,  that 
no  sober  student  of  history  would  accept  them  as  embodying 
a  genuine  historical  tradition.  The  genealogies  might  very 
well  have  been  invented,  at  the  time  when  the  kings  of  Ceylon 
were  firmly  established  as  absolute  monarchs,  by  some  court 
panegyrist  who  wanted  to  win  their  fevour  by  flattering  their 
vanity.  Such  invented  genealogies  connecting  kings  of 
plebeian  origin  with  one  or  other  of  the  two  mythical 
dynasties  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  are  familiar  enough  to  students 
of  Indian  history.  In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that 
in  the  version  of  the  Simhala  legend  found  in  the  Sanskrit 
Divydvaddna  ^ — ^a  work  earlier  in  date  than  the  Pali  chronicles 
of  Ceylon  ^ — ^the  eponymous  hero  of  the  Sinhalese  people 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  not,  as  in  the  Mahdvamsa, 
a  king's  son.  He  came  to  the  island  as  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
merchants  and  might  have  borne  the  title  gdmaniy  as  did  the 
chief  of  a  company  of  merchants  mentioned  in  the  Mahdvdnija 
Jdtaka^  This  adds  further  support  to  the  theory  that  the 
kings  of  Ceylon  were  of  popular  origin.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  Divydvaddna  has  preserved  a  version  of  the  account  of 
the  colonization  of  Ceylon  by  the  North  Indian  Aryans,  which 

1  Edited  by  Cowell  and  Neil,  pp.  52a-S. 

*  Wintemitz  ascribes  this  work  to  about  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  See  OeschichU  der  Indischen  LiUeratur,  Band  ii,  p.  223. 

*  Jitaka,  iv,  p.  351. 
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18  oloaer  to  actual  facts  tlian  is  tliat  preeerved  in  the  Ceykm 
chzoniclea.  It  is  easy  to  int^ine  how  the  stories  oonld  have 
been  modified  in  this  island  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  more 
prestige  to  the  royal  line  with  whose  origin  they  are  concerned. 

The  conclusions  that  we  have  arrived  at  receive  some 
measure  of  support  &om  an  account  of  the  status  of  the  king 
in  ancient  Ceylon  given  by  Solinus  Polyhistor,  a  Boman  writer 
who  flourished  in  the  first  century  a.d.  He  says  :  "  In  the 
election  of  their  king  noble  birth  did  not  avail,  for  Uie  people 
chose  him  who  was  most  gentle  and  discieet  and  without 
children.  A  Eather  was  never  elevated  under  any  circnm- 
stancea,  and  should  he  bec<nne  one  after  hia  election  he  was 
deposed.  The  sovereignty  waa  strictly  elective  and  not 
hereditary.  Moreover,  though  the  monarch  had  ever  so  great 
a  regard  for  justice,  he  was  never  permitted  singly  to  dispense 
it,  but  in  all  matters  of  life  and  death  was  assisted  by  a  council 
of  forty,  and  there  was  finally  a  court  of  appeal  presided  over 
by  seventy  judges."  ^  This  accomit  should  not,  of  course, 
be  taken  as  literally  true.  The  Roman  writer  does  not  seem 
to  have  ever  visited  this  island,  and  his  information  must 
have  been  received  through  several  intermediaries,  in  which 
process  the  actual  facts  must  have  been  distorted ;  or  he 
may  have  misunderstood  his  informant.  The  injunction 
which,  according  to  him,  was  enforced  on  the  Inng  against 
fatherhood  must  have  originated  from  confusion  in  the  mind  of 
the  Roman  writer  between  what  he  heard  about  the  king  and 
what  was  related  to  him  of  the  heads  of  the  Buddhist  Church. 
Nevertheless,  his  statements  about  the  king  in  ancient  Ceylon 
being  elected  and  about  the  limitation  of  the  sovereign's  powers 
were  possibly  due  to  the  reminiscence,  on  the  part  of  his 
informant,  of  the  times  when  the  island  was  governed  by  a 
popularly  elected  leader  called  gdmam. 

From  the  evidence  we  have  so  far  given  we  are  perhaps 
justified  in  making  the  following  conjectures  as  to  the  course 
of  events  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy 
*  Pridbam,  CcyUm  and  its  Dtpendtnciet,  toL  i,  p.  8. 
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in  Ceylon.  The  colonization  of  the  island  was  probably  not 
eilected  so  suddenly  nor  under  such  romantic  circumstances 
as  the  Pali  chronicles  would  have  us  believe.  The  immigrants 
to  the  island  were  probably  not  led  by  the  scion  of  a  royal 
house  of  India,  but,  as  we  may  conclude  from  the  story  given 
in  the  Divydvaddna,  by  adventurous  merchants  who,  in  all 
ages  and  climes,  were  the  pioneers  in  exploring  new  lands. 
There  was  almost  certainly  more  than  one  stream  of 
immigrants,  probably  not  from  the  same  quarter ;  and  each 
must  have  had  its  own  leader.  We  learn  &om  the 
Pali  writings  that  in  the  Buddha's  time  merchants  of  North 
India  travelled  in  ships  to  distant  lands  in  search  of  wealth, 
and  some  of  these  bold  mariners  must  certainly  have  been 
attracted  to  this  island  by  the  pearls  which  were  found  on  its 
north-western  littoral  and  the  precious  stones  which  the 
interior  of  the  island  yielded.  In  course  of  time  some  of  these 
adventurers  must  have  noticed  the  fertility  of  the  island's 
soil,  and  must  have  settled  down  in  order  to  supply  the  valued 
merchandise  to  their  compatriots  who  periodically  visited 
its  shores.  As  these  settlements  spread  and  increased  they 
must  have  felt  the  necessity  of  some  form  of  government  and, 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  the  most 
natural  form  of  government  must  have  been  to  elect  one  of  their 
number  as  the  magistrate  of  each  settlement.  It  is  also  probable 
that  some  at  least  of  the  immigrants  came  &om  such  parts 
of  India  as  were  under  republican  forms  of  government,  for 
the  existence  of  which,  at  the  very  time  when  Ceylon  was 
gradually  coming  into  the  Aryan  pale,  we  have  ample  evidence 
in  Pali  literature  as  well  as  in  the  Arthaidstra  of  Kautilya  and 
other  sources.^  It  is  probably  the  descendants  of  the  leaders 
of  the  various  settlements  who  are  called  parumakas  in  the 
earliest  Brahmi  inscriptions.  As  time  went  on  these  various 
settlements  must  certainly  have  felt  the  necessity  of  a  common 
leader,  not  only  for  defending  themselves  against  possible 
aggression  from  outside,  but  also  for  internal  tranquillity. 

^  See  N.  N.  Law,  Aspects  ofAneierU  Indian  Polity,  pp.  2  et  seq. 
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The  chief  of  one  of  the  more  important  among  the  settlements 
must  accordingly  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  others  as 
the  commander  in  times  of  war  and  aa  the  chief  magistrate 
in  times  of  peace,  and  he  was  probably  given  the  title  gamatn 
(leader).  There  was  probably  more  than  one  sncb  gSmai^l 
in  the  island.  In  fact  the  Brahml  inscriptions  at  BQvattegala, 
which  we  have  abeady  referred  to,  mention  a  gama^t  who  was 
not  connected  with  the  ruling  £unily  at  Anoradhapura  and 
whose  grandson  is  given  the  royal  title  raja.  It  is  also  probable 
that  this  common  leader  was  also  called  ffioAaparumaia 
(great  chief),  thoogh  the  title  itself  has  not  yet  been  fbnod 
in  the  earliest  inscriptions. 

There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  election  of  a  deceased 
gamanVs  aon  to  succeed  his  father,  if  he  possessed  the  necessary 
qualities  for  leadership.  The  hereditary  principle  would  thus 
be  gradually  estabUshed  in  the  succession  to  the  post  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  state ;  and  the  leaders  {gamanU, 
aa  we  may  style  them)  must  have  possessed  powers  equal  to 
those  of  a  king.  But  the  pomp  and  paraphernalia  associated 
with  kingship  were  probably  absent,  and  they  could  not  have 
enjoyed  that  semi-divine  veneration  which  the  abhi§eka 
is  supposed  to  confer  on  a  prince.  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
but  natural  for  a  gamant  to  have  cherished  the  ambition  of 
assuming  regal  honours ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other  this 
could  not  be  done  without  outside  aid.  Possibly  the  people 
of  Ceylon  were  then  not  familiar  with  the  ceremonial  of  a 
king's  court,  or  perhaps  the  ambition  of  one  gdmant  was  not 
looked  upon  with  favour  by  others  of  a  similar  status  who  could 
not  be  ignored.  We  may  presume  that  this  was  the  state  of 
affairs  when  Tissa  assumed  the  reins  of  government  at 
Anuradhapura  by  investiture  with  the  miraculous  staff.  He 
must  have  heard  of  the  great  emperoi  A^ka,  and  probably 
the  idea  occurred  to  him  to  ask  that  potentate's  aid  to  realize 
his  ambition  of  becoming  king.  If  the  mighty  Aioka  regarded 
his  proposal  with  favour,  any  possible  objections  among  his 
own  people   to  the  course  he  was  going  to  adopt  would 
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certainly  have  been  silenced.  Accordingly  an  embassy  bearing 
costly  presents  was  sent  to  the  Mauryan  emperor,  whose 
energies  were  then  being  directed  to  the  propagation  of  the 
new  faith  he  had  embraced.  Aitoka  must  have  seen  in  this 
a  very  good  opportunity  of  adding  another  land  to  those  he 
had  brought  within  the  ambit  of  the  dhamma,  and  he  seems  to 
have  readily  granted  Tissa's  request  and,  in  addition,  sent 
all  the  requisites  for  performing  the  ahhiseka  ceremony. 
Moreover,  he  seems  to  have  permitted  Tissa  to  use  his 
own  royal  title.  The  consideration  that  Tissa's  request  for 
investiture  was  virtually  acknowledging  his  suzerainty  must 
have  also  weighed  with  Aioka  in  making  his  decision.  The 
missionaries  sent  by  AiSoka  to  propagate  the  dhumma  closely 
followed  the  footsteps  of  the  envoys  sent  to  anoint  Tissa, 
and  the  Sinhalese  king  (by  which  title  we  can  now  refer  to 
Tissa)  gave  these  spiritual  messengers  as  enthusiastic  a 
welcome  as  he  had  previously  accorded  to  those  who  had  come 
to  elevate  him  in  his  worldly  position.  If  the  course  of 
events  was  such  as  we  have  conjectured,  the  reign  of  Tissa 
marks  an  epoch  not  only  in  the  religious,  but  also  in  the 
political  history  of  the  island ;  and  it  also  appears  that 
the  readiness  with  which  Tissa  and  his  people  accepted  the 
teachings  of  the  missionaries  sent  by  AiSoka  was  not 
solely  due  to  the  excellence  of  the  doctrines  which  they 
preached. 

Henceforth  the  rulers  of  Ceylon  were  referred  to  as  rdjd 
and  mahdrdjd  ;  and  they  also  used  the  Mauryan  title  of 
devdnamjnya.  But  the  old  title  gdnumi  was  not  at  once 
discarded.  It  was  used  side  by  side  with  the  more  pretentious 
titles,  witness,  for  instance,  the  name  Devanapiya-maharaja 
Qami^i  Tisa,^  by  which  Saddha  Tissa  is  referred  to  in 
inscriptions.  So  far  as  is  known  at  present,  the  last  ruler  who 
used  this  title  was  Gajabahu  I  (drca  a.d.  173-195),  who  is 
referred  to  in  inscriptions  as  Gayabahuka  Gamiij^  Abaya  or 

^  See  Epigraphia  Zeylanica,  voL  i,  pp.  142  and  144. 
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GamiQi  Abaya  akme>  After  his  reign  the  title  seems  to  have 
gone  out  of  use,  and  by  the  tame  the  ohzonicles  wen  written 
its  significance  had  been  forgotten  and  it  was  considered  • 
personal  name.  The  title  devanapiya  *  had  become  obsolete 
even  earlier,  and  the  ohxomolerB  know  it  only  in  conneddon 
with  Tissa.  The  parumakaa  had  also  disappeared,  their  places 
being  taken  by  ameti  (Skt.  amatya)  '  ministers '  in  the  records 
of  about  the  second  century  a.d.  The  passing  away  of  the 
order  of  jxirumakas  probably  marked  the  time  of  the  con- 
solidation of  monarchical  institutions  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  last  traces  of  the  earlier  popular  forms  of  govemmuit. 

>  Sm  HflUer,  Aneiaii  Inteription*  t^  Ceyloa,  p.  IW,  Mid  Sj^^rajiUea 
ZcytaniM),  toL  iii,  p.  IIS. 

'  The  lut  king,  bo  far  as  ia  known,  who  used  this  title  wh  Kataka^itift- 
TiBsa  (circa  17-39  A.D.}.  Acoording  to  Dr.  Wickmoaeinghe,  the  title  ms 
used  u  late  u  the  reign  of  Hahalloka-Niga  (19S-202  a.s.),  but  thia  view 
U  due  to  the  wrong  identification  of  the  kings  mentioned  in  the  Uabantmale 
inacription  (m«  B.Z.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  166-7). 

284. 


Notes  on  Professor  Karlgren's  System  for 
Dating  Chinese  Bronzes 

By  HERRLEE  GLESSNER  CREEL 

rpHE  pre-Confucian  period  has  come,  during  the  last  decade, 
to  occupy  a  central  place  in  the  attention  of  students 
of  the  history  of  Chinese  culture.  Research  on  the  oracle  bones, 
scientific  excavations  at  Anyang  and  elsewhere,  and  other 
investigations  and  discoveries  have  not  served  merely  to  throw 
light  on  the  civilization  of  late  Shang  and  early  Chou  times. 
They  have  also  shown  us  that  those  periods  saw  the  lajring  of 
the  foundations  of  the  whole  structure  of  Chinese  culture,  as 
it  has  persisted  even  to  our  own  day,  so  that  to  understand 
them  is  no  mere  concern  of  antiquarians,  but  a  vital  necessity 
for  any  deep  understanding  of  the  currents  of  Chinese  history. 

The  student  of  those  times  has  few  materials  more  important 
than  the  bronzes.  They  are  our  best  remaining  examples  of 
craftsmanship.  The  decoration  of  the  best  of  them  approaches, 
if  it  does  not  attain,  the  level  of  a  fine  art ;  we  might  expect, 
therefore,  that  it  would  mirror  cultural  and  intellectual 
conditions  with  a  considerable  degree  of  sensitivity.  The 
religious  function  of  sacrificial  vessels  connects  them  with  one 
of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  time.  And  the 
inscriptions  found  on  many  bronzes  constitute,  aside  from  the 
bone  inscriptions,  almost  our  sole  contemporary  documents 
from  the  late  Shang  and  early  Chou  periods.^ 

The  use  of  bronzes  as  historical  material  depends,  obviously, 
upon  our  ability  to  date  them.  The  more  accurately  and  the 
more  narrowly  they  can  be  placed,  at  least  within  a  system  of 
relative  chronology,  the  more  extensively  and  eflfectively  can 

^  By  "  contemporaiy  documents  *'  I  mean  documents  physically 
preserved  from  that  day  to  this,  rather  than  merely  transmitted  as  to 
content.  In  my  opinion,  while  we  have  many  transmitted  books  from  early 
Chou  times,  none  of  the  transmitted  books  sometimes  attributed  to  the 
Shang  period  (as  for  instance  the  P*an  King  of  the  Shu  Ching)  is  really  from 
that  time. 
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they  be  used  in  research.  Realiong  thia,  a  great  number  of 
Chinese  scholars  have  worked  upon  thifi  problem,  ever  since 
the  Song  dynasty.  Yet  the  greatest  volume  of  such  work,  and 
that  crowned  with  the  greatest  success,  has  come  in  the  lost 
two  decades.  In  this  period  a  very  few  non-Chinese  scholars 
have  joined  in  the  undertaking.  The  general  tenor  of  such 
scholarship  has  been,  while  indulging  in  bold  hjrpotiieses  and 
in  bold  attacks  upon  the  hypotheses  of  others,  to  noogoixe 
that  the  field  and  tiie  problems  are  vast,  and  to  concede  Uiat 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  general  formulae  capable  of 
resolving  all  questions  will  be  evolved  quickly. 

It  has  remained  for  Professor  B^nhard  Karlgren  to  publish, 
late  in  1935,  what  is  probably  the  most  comprehensive  attempt 
ever  made  by  any  scholar,  regardless  of  nationality,  to 
construct  a  system  by  which  bronzes  produced  at  any  time 
within  Shang  (i.e.  Tin)  ^  or  Chou  times  may  be  dated 
definitely  as  belonging  to  one  of  certain  circumscribed  periods.' 
Indeed,  if  the  system  is  as  effective  as  it  is  intended  to  be,  its 
usefulness  is  not  limited  to  the  dating  of  bronzes  actually  made 
in  ancient  timea ;  it  should  also  be  of  value  in  detecting 
forgeries,  and  Professor  Karigren  beUeves  it  to  be  so  {p.  88).' 
Probably  the  most  difficult  of  the  tasks  underiAken  in  this 
study  is  the  setting  up  of  criteria  by  which  Shang  and 
Chou  bronzes  may  be  discriminated  with  certainty ; 
Professor  Karlgren  is  the  first  scholar,  to  my  knowledge,  to 
feel  that  he  has  achieved  definite  success  in  this  attempt. 

It  must  be  said  at  once  that,  however  one  may  criticize  it, 

'  11  ia  generally  agreed  that  it  is  better  in  writing  to  use  one  term,  either 
Shang  or  Vin,  consiatentlj,  rather  than  to  confuae  matteiB  by  naillg  both. 
Many  prefer  Yin.  I  nao  Sbang,  becanae  the  term  Vin  does  not  teem  to  ooour 
in  the  bone  inscriptions  at  all,  becauae  the  people  apparently  called  at  le«at 
their  capital  Shang,  and  becanae  the  tenn.  Yin  aeemi  to  have  been 
exolnaively  a  term  used  by  the  Chon  people  to  designate  them. 

'  Bemhard  Karlgren.  Yin  nnd  Cttov  in  Chinas*  Branzu,  an  article, 
pp.  9-164,  with  58  plates,  in  Yin  and  Chou  RtMarchtt  {Museum  of  Far 
Eaatem  Antiquities,  Stockholm,  103S,  7}  x  10),  pp.  223,  pis.  00). 

'  All  such  page  references  in  parentheses  in  the  text  refer  to  the  work 
cited  in  the  preceding  note. 
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this  is  a  remarkable  study  upon  which  an  almost  incredible 
amount  of  research  has  been  expended.  It  contains  a  number 
suggestions  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  have  a  permanent 
effect  on  scholarship  in  this  field  ;  that  of  the  term  li-ting 
is  a  single  example  (p.  91).  Karlgren's  refutation  of  Maspero's 
sweeping  condemnation  of  many  bronze  inscriptions  (pp.  10- 
14)  is  a  contribution  which  was  sorely  needed,  and  needed 
from  one  whose  words  would  carry  the  prestige  which  his  do. 
And  his  painstaking  analysis  of  motifs,  and  careful 
examination  of  the  criteria  for  dating  hundreds  of  inscriptions 
of  Chou  date,  provide  material  which  must  henceforth  be 
considered  by  every  student.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most 
important,  this  monograph  will  undoubtedly  do  more  than 
any  other  publication  to  date  to  focus  attention  and 
stimulate  research,  in  Occidental  circles,  on  the  much  neglected 
bronze  inscriptions. 

Precisely  because  of  the  attention  it  will  attract,  and  the 
eminence  of  its  author,  there  is  an  element  of  possible  danger 
in  this  study.  With  its  content,  as  more  or  less  tentative 
contributions,  no  one  could  quarrel.  And  Professor  Karlgren 
has  made  occasional  qualifying  statements.  But  from  the 
general  tenor  of  this  work  the  unwary  reader  would  easily 
gain  the  impression  that  the  author  supposed  the  major 
problems  of  dating  Chinese  bronzes  to  have  been  solved  by  his 
formulae  once  and  for  all.  Of  his  conclusions  he  says  :  **  we 
establish  general  laws.  .  .  ."  (p.  89).  His  material,  he  says, 
"  while  perfectly  safe,  is  yet  quite  comprehensive  and  sufficient 
for  determining  the  style  of  the  Yin  bronzes  "  (p.  23).  He  has 
used  **  the  safest  and  clearest  criteria  "  (p.  87).  Indeed,  he 
feels  his  results  to  be  categorically  on  a  level  far  above  that  of 
Chinese  scholarship  in  this  field,  for  he  says :  **  In  their 
catalogues  we  find  all  these  various  types  classified  as  Yin 
(Shang).  But  whereas  the  Chinese  scholars  have  never  proved 
them  to  belong  to  that  time,  we  now,  thanks  to  the  testimony 
of  the  ya  king,  si  M  sun,  and  ha,  are  in  a  position  to  confirm 
the  guesses  of  the  Chinese  collectors  by  definite  proofs"  (p.  138). 

JHA8.  JULY  1936.  30 
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These  aie  definite  statements,  and  they  raise  a  definite  issue. 
If  Karlgten'a  system  for  dating  bronzes  is  "  perfectly  safe  ", 
based  on  "  definite  proofs  ",  then  the  rest  of  us  would  do  well 
to  accept  and  use  it  forthwith,  and  not  waste  oui  euei^es  on 
re-examination  of  problems  be  has  solved.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  validity  of  his  system  is  somewhat  or  con- 
siderably less  than  that  which  is  claimed  for  it,  great  barm  to 
scholarship  might  ensue  if  the  prestige  of  its  author  should 
cause  it  to  be  accepted  on  a  basis  of  somethiog  less  than  the 
most  rigorous  examination  of  its  merits.  In  either  case  it  is 
evident  that  such  examination  is  imperative. 

Limitations  of  space  make  it  impossible  to  discuss  all  of 
the  problems  raised  by  this  work ;  here  we  must  focus  our 
chief  attention  upon  a  consideration  of  the  validity  of  the 
method  by  which  the  author  would  distinguish  Shang  from 
Chou  bronzes.  Not  even  all  of  the  questions  which  suggest 
themselves  in  this  connection  can  be  mentioned. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  will  strike  the  average  student  is 
Professor  Karlgren's  apparent  neglect  of  arclueological 
excavation.  Surely  he  must  have  known  that  scores  of  Shang 
bronzes,  definitely  dated  by  cross-reference  to  the  bone 
inscriptions,  were  scientifically  excavated  by  the  Chinese 
National  Research  Institute  of  History  and  Philology 
(Academia  Sinica)  at  Anyang  in  1934  and  1935.  The  writer 
has  been  privileged  to  examine  a  great  many  of  them,  including 
magnificent  sacrificial  vesseb,  on  the  spot.  It  is  true  that  up 
to  this  time,  in  so  far  as  I  know,  none  of  this  material  has  been 
published.  But  it  would  seem  that,  if  one  has  any  regard  for 
the  results  of  excavation,  he  should  at  least,  when  speaking 
so  definitively,  mention  the  fact  that  his  results  would  have  to 
be  checked  by  these  materials  when  they  become  available. 
If  Professor  Karlgrcn  did  this,  it  was  so  unobtrusively  as  to 
escape  my  notice  entirely. 

He  has  worked  on  the  basis  of  reproductions  of  inscriptions, 
and  photographs  and  drawings  of  the  bronzes.  Reduced  to 
its  simplest  terms,  his  method  is  first  to  find  three  symbols 
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occurring  in  inscriptions,  which  he  refers  to  as  ya-hing  [ya 

^  hsing  Jg],  si  tsi  sun  [hsi  tzu  sun  iffx  "F*  S5]>  ^^^  ^^  [<^^  |[t]» 
which  he  postulates  as  Shang.  To  test  this  he  has  selected 
a  corpus  of  108  inscriptions  in  which  one  of  these  symbols 
occurs  together  with  **  real  texts ",  i.e.  several  readable 
characters.  Examining  these  he  concludes  that  "  None  of 
these  texts  contain  anything  that  points  to  Chou ".  He 
continues  :  "In  category  A  below  we  have  brought  together 
337  cases  of  the  three  inscription  symbols  ;  they  are  all  cases 
in  which  we  have  pictures  of  the  vessels.  If  we  were  to  add 
the  ya-hing,  si  tst  sun  and  kii  inscriptions  occurring  in  non- 
illustrated  publications,  the  number  would  rise  to  something 
between  450  and  500.  These  450-500  bronze  inscriptions  never 
contain  Chou-time  criteria  ;  the  649  inscriptions  of  categories 
B,  C,  and  D,  which  contain  Chou-time  criteria,  never  have  the 
ya-hing,  the  si  tsi  sun,  the  kii.  Our  conclusion  that  these  three 
symbols  existed  only  in  Yin  time  and  were  obsolete  in  Chou 
time  is  fully  corroborated  "  (p.  23).  Finally,  he  makes  a  stylistic 
analysis  of  337  photographs  of  supposedly  Shang  vessels ; 
after  eliminating  a  few  he  says :  **  The  remaining  303  are 
remarkably  consistent  in  type  and  decoration  ..."  (p.  109) ; 
this,  he  feels,  is  further  and  definite  evidence  of  their  Shang 
date  (p.  135). 

All  this  is  rather  complicated  and  a  bit  confusing.  Yet 
logically  it  is  a  distinctly  weak  chain.  The  fact  that  a  group 
of  bronzes  whose  inscriptions  resemble  each  other  also  have 
stylistic  resemblances  may  indicate  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  period,  but  it  adds  nothing  to  the  evidence  that  that  was 
the  Shang  period.  Furthermore,  the  crucial  terms  in  this 
argument  are  left  wholly  undefined.  Karlgren  never  tells  us 
what  are  the  "  Chou-time  criteria "  which  his  450-500 
hjrpothetically  Shang  bronzes  lack.  Nor,  incidentally,  does 
he  ever  deal  with  the  fact  that  mere  absence  of  Chou-time 
criteria  does  not  at  all  prove  that  a  bronze  is  Shang. 

Fundamentally  we  are  asked  to  believe  that "  None  of  these 
texts    contain    anything    that    points    to    Chou "    because 
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VtoteaaoT  Karlgien  tells  ub  that  tluB  ie  the  case.  No  other 
evidence  is  given  us,  and  the  whole  case  rests  upon  this  point. 
Basically,  the  aigiuuent  is  one  from  authority  rather  than 
from  proof. 

In  order  to  make  a  fair  sampling  of  the  108  inscriptions 
listed  by  Karlgren  on  pp.  21-2  as  Shang,  I  have  carefully 
examined  all  those  occurring  in  the  fSl.'^  ^  Yin  Wen  Ts'un, 
tte  i(  ft  ^  jfc  VEj  U  ^  Chen  Sung  Tang  Chi  Ku  I  Wen, 
and  the  Ifi  SPu/ and  mil  ^suP»en  of  the  latter.  These 
are  forty-four,  nearly  half  of  the  total  number. 

Kuo  Mo-jo,  from  whose  work  Ksrlgren  quotes  extensively 
(while  saying,  quite  rightly,  that  he  is  not  always  reliable) 
has  written  that  the  number  of  bronze  vessels  bearing 
inscriptions  which  can  be  ascribed  definitely  to  Shang  times 
"does  not  reach  ten".*  By  "inscriptions"  ($fj  ming)  he 
means,  of  course,  something  beyond  two  or  three  dubiously 
readable  symbols  probably  standing  for  a  proper  name,  or 
a  sacrificial  name  such  as  "fu  %  ".  That  these  are  extremely 
rare  on  Shang  bronzes  is  also  the  opinion  of  my  own  teacher 
of  palfieography.  Professor  Liu  Tzii-chih  (Liu  Chieh),  and  of 
Chinese  experts  in  this  field  generally.  Mr.  Laurence  Sickman, 
of  the  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art,  told  me  that  of  the  many  Shang 
bronzes  which  he  saw  pass  through  the  Peking  market  from 
1930  to  1934,  none  had  more  than  the  usual  two  or  three 
symbols  in  so  far  as  he  could  recall.  My  own  experience  in 
Peking  from  1932  to  1935  agreed  with  this.  Among 
acientificaUy  excavated  Shang  bronzes  the  absence  of 
inscriptions  is  still  more  striking.  The  excavators  told  me  that 
up  until  the  summer  of  1935  only  three  of  the  many  bronzes 
found  had  proved  to  be  inscribed,  and  these  three  had  only 
one  character  each. 

Yet  Professor  Karlgren's  system  for  dating  Shang  bronzes 
is  baaed  on  no  less  than  108  inscriptions,  of  which  every  one 
includes  a  "  real  text  "  !  The  forty-four  of  these  which  I  have 

'  *  R  «  »j  *  a. » 3g  te  ».  Ffi « 'C"  r«'  J^'»»  JE7 

Hvi  X'oo,   Yin  Ck'i   YU  Lvn,  Fu  Lu  (Tokyo,  1934),  U. 
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examined  averaged  nine  characters  each.  The  longest  contains 
no  less  than  forty-one  characters,  and  others  contain  twenty- 
five,  twenty-three,  and  nineteen  characters  respectively.^ 
Most  scholars  working  in  this  field  would  consider  the  length 
of  the  great  majority  of  these  inscriptions,  which  Karlgren 
considers  indisputably  Shang,  to  raise  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  any  of  them  should  be  ascribed  to  that  period. 

If  Professor  Karlgren  considers  that  **  None  of  these  texts 
contain  anything  that  points  to  Chou  ",  there  are  many 
who  will  disagree  with  him.  The  very  form  of  the  characters 
of  many  of  these  inscriptions,  the  calligraphy — if  we  may  use 
that  term  of  cast  characters — ^seems  definitely  of  the  Chou 
period.  But  that  criterion  is  difficult  to  express  objectively. 
Let  us  consider  the  character  ^  i,  "  sacrificial  vessel,''  which 
happens  to  occur  twenty-six  times  in  the  forty-four  of 
Karigren's  supposedly  Shang  inscriptions  I  have  studied. 
Sun  Hai-po  quotes  four  Shang  forms  of  this  character  in  his 
great  index  to  the  bone  inscriptions  ^ ;  we  know  the  Chou 
form  from  innumerable  bronze  inscriptions.*  They  differ  in 
that  whereas  the  Chou  form  in  almost  every  case  shows  the 
**  hour-glass  shaped  ''  excrescence  on  the  tail  of  the  bird  which 
becomes  ^  in  the  modern  script,  the  Shang  forms  in  every 
case  lack  it.  But  every  one  of  these  twenty-six  instances  of 
the  character  i  occurring  in  supposedly  Shang  inscriptions 
quoted  by  Karigren  agrees,  not  with  the  Shang,  but  with  the 
Chou  form.* 

If  we  turn  to  phraseology,  the  expression  Jf  58  ^  P^^  ^^^^  * 
occurs    twelve    times    in    these    forty-four    inscriptions  * ; 

*  These  inscriptions  occur  in  :  Chin  Sung  T^ang  Chi  Ku  I  Win  Pu  I, 
shang  13  ;  Chin  Sung  Tang  Chi  Ku  I  Win,  vii,  18  ;  viii,  29  ;  and  iv,  47. 

*  ¥   #  ^  ^  CAia  Ku  Win  Pien,  xiii,  1. 
'  Cf.  ^  3Jt  ^  Chin  Win  Ptcn,  xiii,  2-4. 

*  These  twenty-six  inscriptions  occur  in  :  Yin  Win  Ts*un,  shang  24 ; 
Chin  Sung  Tang  Chi  Ku  I  Win,  ii,  36,  41  ;  iv,  12,  43  ;  vii,  12,  13,  18 ; 
viii,  18,  23  (twice),  24,  25,  29 ;  Chin  Sung  Tang  Chi  Ku  I  Win  Pu  I, 
shang  13,  18 ;  chung  9,  18 ;  Chin  Sung  Tang  Chi  Ku  I  Win  HsU  Pien, 
shang  26,  36  ;  chung  8  (twice),  9,  19,  24,  37. 

»  Chin  Sung  Tang  Chi  Ku  I  Win,  ii,  36,  41,  44  [the  t  occurring  here  was 
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PiofesBoi  Lia  Chieh  has  often  told  me  tiiat  experience  has  led 
him  to  coiuider,  tentatively  at  least,  that  this  is  a  criterion 
of  Chou  dat«.  Again,  there  are  two  cases  in  which  individualB 
are  named,  not  with  the  simple  cyclical  character,  as,  for 
instance,  fu  i,  but  with  the  prefixed  character  "  day  "  after 
the  term  denoting  the  person,  thus :  Q  ^  jih  i,  Q  ^ 
jih  kuei.^  I  have  long  thought  that  this  osage,  which  is  rare, 
probably  came  in  the  Chou  period  when  the  ose  of  sach 
sacrificial  names  was  dying  out,  and  it  was  no  long^  certain 
that  the  fact  that  the  cyclical  character  referred  to  a  day  would 
be  understood ;  certainly  the  script  of  the  former  of  these  two 
inscriptions  is  definitely  Chou  in  type.  Such  an  inscription 
»»«[!lM»»*«ff«Z,  [«!]»*... 
kung  kai  [proper  name]  pei  tui  kun^  hsiu  yuf>g  tsofu  i  [poo  ^ 
tsun  i  .  .  .'  would  seem  to  conform  to  a  usual  and  &miliar 
Chou  formula.  But  of  course  it  is  impossible,  no  matter  how 
many  of  such  examples  might  be  cited,  to  meet  Professor 
Karlgren'a  arguments,  because  he  never  tells  us  what  are  the 
"  Ghou-time  criteria  "  which  his  supposedly  Shang  inscriptions 
"  never  contain  "  (p.  23). 

If  it  were  granted  that  Karlgren's  application  of  his  method 
were  beyond  criticism,  its  validity  would  remain  to  be  proved. 
Are  we  justified  in  supposing  that  we  could  hit  upcm  any 
characters  or  symbols  used  in  the  Shang  period  and  then  be 
BO  sure  that  they  were  not  reproduced  later  that  we  could 
employ  them  as  a  touchstone  of  Shang  date  ?  The  Chinese 
tendency  to  copy  the  antique,  in  script  as  in  everything  else, 
is  notorious.  Tung  Tso-pin  has  shown  that  it  operated  already 
in  the  Shang  period ' ;  the  bazaars  of  the  present  attest  that 

not  included  in  the  above  list  because  the  character  is  mutilated  and  the 
^  element,  vhile  clearly  indicated,  is  only  partially  preserred] ;  vii,  12, 
13,  18;  vlii,  24  j  Pu  /,  ihmtg  13,  18,  chuag  9;  HiU  Pien,  thaag  26, 
chung  10. 

'  Chin  Stmg  Tang  Chi  Ku  1  W(n,  vii,  18  ;  HsU  Pien,  chting  24. 

•  Chin  Sung  T'ang  Chi  Ku  I  Win  HM  Fien.  ehttng  9. 

•  See  hia  Ep  ^  ^  JW  ft  Bf  ^  ^)  Chia  Ku  Wtn  Tunn  Tai 
Ten  Chia  Li,  in  Siudia  Fratnted  to  Ta'ai  Yuan  P'ei  on  hia  Sixty-fifth 
Birthday  (Fcip'ing,  Acadenua  Sinica,  1033),  412-13. 
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it  survives  abundantly.  In  fact  Professor  Karlgren  himself 
admits  the  possibiUty  of  such  reproduction,  for  in  concluding 
his  stylistic  examination  he  says :  **  The  remaining  303  are 
remarkably,  consistent  in  type  and  decoration :  there  are 
altogether  three  vessels  (16,  188, 189)  which  deviate  from  the 
definition  of  the  Yin  style  contained  in  the  criteria  1-38  above. 
It  is  certainly  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  these  exceptional 
cases  cannot  in  the  slightest  degree  confute  the  general  rules 
established  with  the  aid  of  the  300  vessels  which  present 
criteria  1-38.  The  three  exceptions  must  either  be  recent 
forgeries  or  else  have  been  made  in  middle  or  late  Chou  time 
and  quite  exceptionally  furnished  with  archaized  inscriptions 
(ya  king,  si  tsi  sun,  kit)  "  (p.  109).  But  Karigren  does  not 
adequately  explain  why  the  other  vessels,  which  do  fit  into 
his  stylistic  scheme,  could  not  also  be  of  a  period  later  than 
the  Shang,  with  archaized  inscriptions. 

He  considers  their  homogeneity  of  form  and  decorative 
motif  to  make  this  doubtful.  But  here  again  the  same  danger 
of  reproduction  enters.  And  he  has  increased  the  likelihood 
that  reproductions  will  find  their  way  into  his  corpus  by 
refusing  to  work  with  less  than  gross  criteria.  He  says  :  **  If 
we  do  not  work  with  criteria  of  this  kind  in  the  present  article, 
it  is  not  because  we  underestimate  their  value  and  importance. 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  because  they  are  rather  the  criteria 
of  the  art  student,  whereas  we  are  working  along  more 
archaeological  lines  ;  in  the  second  place,  because  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  we  have  to  work  not  with  the  vessels  themselves, 
which  would  enable  us  to  study  colour,  patina,  the  finer  details 
of  the  handicraft,  but  with  illustrations  only,  and  in  a  majority 
of  cases  not  even  with  photographs  but  with  more  or  less 
clumsy  drawings.  We  are  therefore  forced  to  limit  our 
investigations  to  more  elementary,  matter-of-fact,  and  palpable 
criteria,  such  as  certain  types  of  elements  :  straight  or  curved 
legs,  scale  pattern,  cicada  pattern,  rings  standing  on  the  lids, 
and  so  on,  and  to  leave  the  study  of  the  more  subtle  SBsthetic 
distinctions  to  the  professional  art  connoisseur  "  (p.  87). 
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The  only  trouble  with  such  a  policy  is  that,  since  the 
connoisseur  will  naturally  dectinc  to  deal  with  archmological 
questions,  it  would  leave  vital  probleEas  of  the  history  of 
culture  to  fall,  between  the  Scylla  of  archsBology  and  the 
Charybdis  of  art,  into  the  deep  blue  sea.  Such  depart- 
mentalization is  a  practical  necessity  for  museums,  but  it  has 
no  place  in  the  study  of  the  schohtr.  If  one  decline  to  consider 
even  "  the  finer  details  of  the  handicraft ",  to  say  nothing  of 
"  subtle  (esthetic  distinctions  ",  he  will  be  quite  unable  to 
distinguish  between  genuinely  early  bronzes  and  late  repro- 
ductions, and  this  distinction  is  quite  important.  Of  even 
more  moment  is  the  fact  that,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  a 
previous  publication,^  when  one  compares  scientifically 
excavated  articles  of  Shang  and  of  early  Chou  date,  the  motifs 
are  sometimes  virtually  identical,  and  it  is  only  by  careful 
study  of  the  details  of  execution  that  one  can  understand 
their  differences.  Such  study  is,  of  course,  impossible  &om 
drawings,  and  difficult  from  photographs. 

Professor  Rarlgren  publishes  thirty-six  photographs  of 
bronzes  ascribed,  by  his  system,  to  the  Shang  period.  More 
than  half  of  them  fail  to  conform  to  any  of  the  various  types 
and  styles  of  Shang  bronzes  with  which  I  became  acquainted, 
through  examination  of  the  excavated  pieces  and  other 
material,  in  China.  This  is,  of  course,  a  subjective  reaction, 
and  does  not  prove  that  they  are  not  Shang.  Only  six  of  these 
thirty-six  photographs  make  upon  me  an  immediately 
"  right "  impression,  for  a  Shang  piece  ;  these  are  A  28,  A  38, 
A  124,  A  159,  A  170,  and  A  283.  A  1,  A  2,  and  A  219  look 
as  if  thoy  might  be  Sung  pieces,  but  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure 
from  the  photographs. 

Since  his  formula  for  dating  early  Chou  pieces  is  based  in 
some  measure  on  the  method  by  which  he  has  eliminated  Shang 
pieces,  the  weakness  of  the  latter  detracts  in  some  measure 
from  his  case  here  also  (as,  for  instance,  in  connection  with 
the  "  X-fu  "  formula,  p.  25).  Yet,  despite  occasional  points 
1  Bevue  dea  Art*  Aiialiqutt,  iz  (1935),  103-104. 
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at  which  the  logic  of  his  argument  might  be  questioned,^  his 
work  on  the  differentiation  of  Chou  types  contains  much  more 
that  is  likely  to  prove  of  permanent  value,  in  my  opinion, 
than  does  his  system  for  dating  Shang  bronzes.  Nothing  in 
any  of  the  above  criticism  is  intended  to  detract  from  the 
appreciation  of  the  genuine  contributions  made  in  the  study 
under  discussion.  It  is  only  when  we  find  ourselves  obliged 
to  ask  whether  it  does  after  all  give  us  a  system  for  dating 
bronzes  which  is  "  perfectly  safe ",  based  on  "  definite 
proofs  '',  that  it  becomes  imperative  to  raise  these  questions. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  many  respects  we  know  the 
Chinese  of  late  Shang  and  early  Chou  times  better  to-day 
than  their  descendants  of  Han  times  knew  them.  The  advances 
of  the  last  ten  years  in  this  field  are  amazing,  and  they  have 
only  slowly  been  recognized  by  the  Occidental  scholarly 
world.  Professor  Karlgren  has  done  yeoman  service  in 
combating  unwarranted  incredulity.  But  we  shall  have  to 
proceed  very  slowly,  claiming  only  that  ground  which  has 
actually  been  won  and  established,  working  out  gradually 
from  the  little  which  is  known  to  the  much  which  is  unknown, 
else  we  are  in  danger  of  raising  a  new  and  entirely  unnecessary 
scepticism  of  our  methods  and  our  results. 

^  For  instance,  he  says  of  vessels  of  his  categories  C  and  D  that  "  the 
great  majority  are  of  later  date,  from  Eastern  Chou  time  "  (p.  24).  This  is 
because  they  had  a  conventionalized  dating  system,  and  "  Since  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  feudal  kingdoms  could  have  such  an  advanced  custom  of 
conventionalized  dating  at  the  same  time  as  the  Royal  Chou  had  an  original 
free  dating  system,  we  must  conclude  that  we  are  here  confronted  with 
a  difiference  in  period.  Indeed,  the  ch'u  ki  ting-hai  formula  becomes  common 
in  the  last  reigns  of  Western  Chou  (B  99,  102,  103,  105,  106,  107),  and  the 
feudal  states  seem  to  have  followed  the  lead.  The  feudal  vessels  with  the 
cA'tt  ki  ting-hai  formula  are  therefore  to  be  placed  in  the  period  from  about 
800  B.C.  to  256  B.C.  (end  of  the  Chou  dynasty),  and  the  majority  must  be 
from  Eastern  Chou  time  (770-256).  Moreover,  since  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  just  those  feudal  vessels  which  happen  to  have  the  month 
quarter  indicated  should  be  later  than  their  undated  sister  vessels,  we  can 
assume  it  to  be  fairly  likely  that  the  great  majority  of  the  feudal  vessels 
belong  to  this  period  "  (p.  25).    The  last  proposition  is  a  non  aequitur. 


The  Poems  of  Suraqah  b.  Mirdas  al-Bariqi — 

An  Umayyad  Poet 

By  S.  M.  HUSAIN,  M.A.,  D.Phil.(Oxon.) 

Introduction 

OURAQAH  B.  MRDAS  AL-BARIQ1  was  a  contemporary 
of  the  great  trio,  al-Akhtal,  al-Farazdaq,  and  Jarir, 
whose  names  stand  out  so  pre-eminently  in  the  list  of  the 
Umayyad  bards  that  aU  conteinporary  poets  are  thrown  into 
the  shade.  Thus  there  is  no  article  on  our  poet  in  the  Aghdni, 
and  he  would  have  passed  quite  unnoticed  but  for  his  taking 
part  in  the  literary  duel  between  al-Farazdaq  and  Jartr. 
The  public  scolding  match  (SV^^i^)  in  which  these  two 
masters  were  engaged  for  many  years  attracted  our  poet 
and,  like  the  well-known  Akhtal,  he,  too,  joined  in  the  fray 
with  his  sympathies  for  al-Farazdaq.  The  anecdotes  relating 
to  the  **  flytings  "  (^^^li),  which  he  and  Jarir  composed 
against  each  other,  as  narrated  on  the  authority  of  Abu 
*Ubaidah,  will  be  foimd  interesting.  It  is  said  that  Muhammad 
b.  *Umair  b.  *Utarid  al-Dariml,  a  noble,^  offered  four  thousand 
dirhams  and  a  horse  to  the  poet  who  could  compose  a  poem 
giving  al-Farazdaq  preference  over  Jarir.  Of  all  poets  Sur§,qah, 
who  had  already  composed  some  invective  upon  Jarir,*  took 
up  the  challenge  and  produced  a  piece  of  lampoon  *  which 
was  carried  to  Jarir,  requiring  him  to  make  a  reply  forthwith. 
Jarir  tried  throughout  the  whole  night  but  failed.  At  break 
of  day,  however,  his  poetical  gem'us  came  to  his  aid  and  the 

^  Mubarrad,  Kdmil,  p.  174  ;  he  was  secretary  to  the  Caliph  *Abd  al-Malik 
b.  liarw&n  {Aghdni,  ii,  151),  and  also  appears  to  have  been  a  companion  of 
the  prince,  Bishr  b.  Marwan,  to  whom  he,  thus,  recited  the  verses  of 
al-Akhtal  (ibid.,  xiii,  13). 

■  No.  vi. 

•  No.  vii. 
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sharp  lampoon  *  that  this  fjrent  poet  then  produced  is  said 
to  have  silenced  Sur&qah  against  Jarir  once  for  all.* 

It  is  said  that  Sur&qah  was  urged  against  Jarir  by  Bishr  b. 
Marw&D,  an  artistic  prince,*  who  was  fond  of  setting  the  poets 
against  one  another.  It  was  he  who  had  set  Jarir  on 
al-Farazdaq.* 

Suffering  discomfiture,  as  Sur&qah  did  at  the  hands  of 
Jarir,  his  sympathies  for  al-Fatazdaq  were  probably  estranged, 
as  he  is  found  to  have  composed  certain  satirical  verses  against 
al-Farazdaq  also.' 

Besides  his  literary  duel  with  Jarir  for  which  oar  poet  is 
pretty  famous,*  he  appears  to  be  known  also  for  his  fight  with 
MukhtAr.'  The  story  of  the  poet's  adventure  with  the 
Avenger  is  told  with  interesting  details  in  the  Diw&D  in  the 
introduction  to  the  verses  which  he  composed  in  this 
connection. ' 

Suraqah  came  to  Kufa  with  the  prince  Bishr  b.  Marwan  • 
whom  the  Caliph  'Abdul  Malik  appointed  governor  of  Kufa 
on  the  death  of  Mus'ab  b.  Jubair.  When  Mukhtir  carried  his 
victorious  arms  into  Kufa,"*  he  routed  the  chiefs  who  had  dealt 
treacherously  with  him  and  took  as  captives  seventy  notables 

■  Soo  Aghun!,  vii,  pp.  42  anil  63  eeq. ;  Jumab'.  ToioTiU  al-Shu'ard 
p.  lai. 

'  AgMnl,  vit,  p.  04.  The  Author  of  the  AgMnt  on  another  occasioo 
(vii,  42)  refen>  to  the  same  invective  or  SuraqnhitpainatJerSr  and  in  another 
place  (vi,  30}  gives  him  the  credit  of  certain  verses  which  are  also  aaoribed, 
probably  rightly,  to  ol-Abwas,  as  they  do  not  occur  in  Sur&qah'a  DSwdn. 

'  Ho  was  fond  of  wine.  musicianB.  and  poets.  His  generosity  and 
afTnliility  enmed  him  the  warmest  praise  of  the  poets.  The  most  famous  of 
them,  el-Uqnishir,  'Abd  Allah  b.  Zabir,  and  Aiman  b.  Khuraim,  not  to 
mention  the  triad,  al-Akhtal,  al-Faraidaq,  and  Jarir,  sang  his  praiae  at  this 
epoch  of  the  renaissance  otliteraiarc-^Eneydoptedia  of  Islam,  vol.  i,  p.  731. 

'  Jumabi,  fabaqdl  al-Shu'ard,  p.  157. 

'  See  So.  viii. 

*  Suraqah  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  Naijd'ii  (cd.  Professor  Bevan), 
pp.  96fl.  U«7,  1014.  and  1015. 

'  Ibn  Uiiraid,  Ishliq&i,  i,  282  ;  Junkalji,  Tabagdl,  p.  156  seq. 

■  ■Tiimnbi.  ra'xiTifl  aI-<SAN'ara.  p.  157.  Al-RuylJtt  reckons  himas  one  of  tbr 
poets  of  Iraq— see  Sharb  -Shawnhid  al-Mvghnt,  p.  232. 

"  Mukbtar  seized  pnsscasion  of  Kufa  in  A.H.  66  (a.d.  685-  6). 
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from  among  the  natives  of  Kufa.    These  captives  included 

seven  poets,  of  whom  Suraqah  of  Bariq,  al-A*sha  of  Hamdan, 

and  Ibn  Hammam  and  Ibn  Zabir  of  Asad  were  prominent ; 

and  they  were  brought  into  the  cathedral  mosque  of  Kufa, 

where  Mukhtar  was  sitting  watching  their  arrival.      The 

Avenger,  who  used  to  put  to  death  every  prisoner  that  was 

brought  to  him,  ordered,  however,  these  captives  to  be  put  into 

prison.  At  this  Suraqah  exclaimed  to  his  companions  :  **  This 

is   our   safety,''    and    began   to   recite   at   the   top   of  his 

voice : — 

"  Show  mercy  to  the  people,  0  best  of  Ma*add, 
And  best  of  those  who  respond  to  the  call  of  pilgrimage 

and  the  call  of  prayer  and  prostrate  themselves  in 

worship. 
And  the  best  of  those  who  have  alighted  at  Shihr  and  at 

Janad."! 

"  Who  is  this  crier  ?  "  Mukhtar  inquired.  **  Suraqah  b. 
Mirdas,"  was  the  reply.  **  Bring  the  ciJprit  to  me,"  he 
ordered.  When  Suraqah  was  presented,  Mukhtar  said  to  him  : 
"  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  Divine  dispensation  for  one 
who  is  guilty  of  treachery  and  perfidy  V  "  Show  mercy 
to  me,"  Suraqah  implored.  *' Nay,"  threatened  Mukhtar, 
**  I  shall  put  thee  to  such  a  death  to  which  I  have  not  sentenced 
any  other  Arab  before."  **  No,  God  has  not  given  you  that 
power  to-day,  you  will  slay  me,  though — ^you  will  slay  me  !  " 
the  poet  passionately  exclaimed.  ''  When  ?  "  Mukhtar  asked. 
Suraqah  replied :  *'  You  will  conquer  Mesopotamia  and 
proceed  to  Syria  and  conquer  it  except  Damascus  ;  then  you 
will  besiege  its  inhabitants  and  slay  ninety-nine  Arab  heroes 
and  make  the  number  hundred  with  me.  And  by  God,  it  is 
not  your  army  that  defeated  us !  "  *'  Then  who  defeated 
you  ?  "  Mukhtar  demanded.  Suraqah  repUed  :  "A  turbaned 
host  on  piebald  horses  and  grey  steeds,  whom  I  do  not  find 
now  in  your  army."  **  Listen,  ye  Guards  of  God  !  "  Mukhtar 
said  to  his  followers,  "  those  were  the  angels ;  you  did  not 
see  although  your  enemies  saw  them."    Then  Mukhtar  asked 

1  See  Tabari,  ii,  664. 
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Surftqah  to  get  od  the  pulpit  aad  swear  unto  the  people  as  to 
who  defeated  them.  The  poet  did  as  he  was  bidden.  He, 
however,  did  not  make  any  secret  of  this  clever  ruse  and  is 
leported  to  have  said  afterwards  :  "  I  was  never  more  false 
than  in  my  oath  that  1  took  in  order  to  escape  from 
Mukht&r." 

Mukhtar  thus  set  our  poet  free,  asking  him  to  qnit  Ea&. 
He  then  joined  'Abdur  Rahm&n  b.  Hikhnaf  ^  with  Hoa'ab 
b.  'Abdullah  in  Basrah,  vowing  to  fight  with  Mokhtftr  till 
his  death.  When  Mukhtir  heard  this  he  destroyed  8ur&gab's 
house,  which  was,  however,  reconstructed  by  Mns'ab  after 
Mukht4r's  death.* 

Ibn  Duraid  gives  the  genealogy  of  the  poet ;  Sur&qah  b. 
Mirdas  b.  Asma'  b.  Khalid  b.  'Auf  b.  'Amr  b.  Sa'd  b.  Tha'labah 
b.  Kinanah  b.  B&riq ;  'Adi  b.  Harithah  being  called  B&riq 
from  the  name  of  a  mountain  *  where  he  had  alighted.* 
From  Suraqah's  poetry  we  gather  that  the  poet's  clan  was 
descended  from  Azd  Shanu'ah.'  He  pays  a  most  glowing 
tribute  to  Shanu'ah,  whom  he  calb  his  tribe,  coming,  aa  he 
says,  from  Asd,  whose  glory  the  rival  Tamimites  seek  in  vain 
to  attain.* 

We  iind  a  poet  who  is  Sur4qah's  namesake  from  the  tribe 
Banu  Sulaim.   He  is  a  brother  of  the  well-known  Mukhadrim 

1  'Abdur  Kabman  b.  Mikhnaf  tre*  the  cbiof  IwutenBnt  of  the  able  genen 
Huhatlab,  who  was  sent  bj  'Abdul  Malik  to  suppress  the  Axariqite  rerolt. 
Bishr  b.  Marwftn,  the  Governor  of  Kufa,  hated  Muhallab  and  went  «o  fnr  M 
to  order 'Abdur  Babman  b.  Mikhnaf  to  came  his  general's  plans  to miBcarry. 
'Abdur  Kabman  was  slain  in  the  course  of  his  campaignn  against  the 
Aiariqites.  SurSqah  composed  two  poems  (Nos.  i  and  iv)  to  moum  hia 
death  and  the  history  wilt  bs  found  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  piece. 

■  Mukht&r  was  slain  in  a  desperate  sortie  on  the  14th  of  Ramadan 

A.H.  67. 

*  According  to  Ibn  'Abd  al-Barr,  Bariq  is  the  name  of  a  stream,  at 
al-Sharah  ;  it  is  also  said  to  bo  the  name  of  a  place  in  TihSmah.  See  T&j 
al.'Arfls,  s.v. 

*  Kitab  nl-Uhti^,  i,  2S2. 

*  According  to  al-Amadi  the  B&riqitos  were  brethren  of  the  Band 
Khuza'ah. 

'  See  No.  xi,  vv.  34-62.  He  is  caUed  by  al-Suyfltl  "  al-A»di  al-Biriql  "— 
Sharb-u  Shaw&bid-i  'LMughni.  p.  232. 
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poet,  al-*Abbas  b.  Mirdas  al-Sulami.*  Al-Amadi  also  gives 
notices  of  Suraqah  b.  Mirdas  al-Bariqi,  the  Senior,  and 
Suraqah  b.  Mirdas  al-Bariqi,  the  Junior,  and  mentions  the 
junior  Suraqah  b.  Mirdas  al-Bariqi  as  a  famous  foul  poet,  and 
refers  to  his  scolding  match  with  Jarir.* 

In  the  opinion  of  Ibn  Sallam  Suraqah  was  a  humorous 
poet,  much  liked  by  the  princes.  It  is  said  that  after  Jarir 
had  vanquished  Suraqah  he  happened  to  pass  by  Suraqah 
at  Mina,  where  the  poet  was  reciting  verses  before  a  crowd 
assembled  round  him.  Struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  reciter 
and  his  fine  recitation,  Jarir  stopped  to  inquire  who  he  was. 
**  One  of  those,"  answered  Suraqah,  **  whom  God  made  to 
suffer  humiliation  at  thy  hands."  **  By  God,"  observed 
Jarir,  **  had  I  known  thee  I  would  have  offered  thee  a  present 
for  thy  grace  and  humour."  *  It  is  also  related  that  there  was 
once  a  severe  drought  in  Kufa.  People  went  out  accompanied 
by  their  governor,  Bishr  b.  Marwan,  to  pray  for  rain.  As  they 
returned  there  was  rain  followed  accidentally  by  flood,  which 
plunged  the  quarter  of  Bariq  under  water.  Next  morning 
Bishr  b.  Marwan  went  out  to  see  the  effects  of  the  flood  and 
found  the  house  of  Suraqah  in  water,  and,  lo !  Suraqah 
standing  in  the  water  exclaimed :  "  May  God  keep  the 
Prince  in  prosperity,  you  prayed  yesterday  without  raising 
your  hands,  yet  you  see  what  has  happened,  but  had  you 
prayed  raising  your  hands'  there  would  surely  have  been 
inundation."  At  this  Bishr  smiled  and  Suraqah  recited 
certain  verses.* 

Of  his  poetry  Suraqah  himself  says  :  "  After  Imru'u  '1-Qais, 
whose  name  became  famous  in  the  days  that  he  raved  at 
*  al-Dakhul  and  Hawmal  ',*  I  have  attained  a  style  of  poesy 

1  See  Jurjl  Zaydan,  Tdrikh-u  Addb-i  H-Lughat-i  'WArahiyyah,  i,  135  ; 
Amadl,  Kitdb  al-Mukhialif  toa  'l-Mu'talif  and  Aghdni,  xix,  156. 

«  Kit&b  al-Mukhtallf  wa  *J.Mu'talif  fi  Asma'i  'J-Shu'ara.  I  owe  this 
reference  to  Maulana  Abdul  Aziz  Memon  of  Muslim  University,  Aligarh. 

»  Jumabf,  TaJbaqdt  al-Shu*ard\  p.  158. 

*  No.  xiv. 

»  Cf.  Mu'allaqah  of  Imru*u  '1-Qais,  v.  1. 
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by  which  Muhalhil's  verses  became  obscure — a  style  which 
was  sought  by  I^Bsau  b.  Thabit  on  that  day  when  it  came 
before  his  view  like  '  the  Baradfl  with  whose  water  sweet 
wine  is  diluted '  ^ ;  this  style  was  also  sought  by  Hassan's 
son,  'Abdni  Rahman,  but  it  was  unapproachable  for  him.  The  . 
eadeavouxs  of  the  sous  of  Abu  Sulma,  like  those  of  Jarwal,* 
fell  short  of  our  style  and  Ab6  Basir  did  not  see  his  way  to 
it  when  he  came  to  an  assembly  &om  the  vale  of  Veise,  And 
remember  Labid  and  H&tim,  amongst  the  '  stallion '  poets, 
and  the  vastly  learned  Umayyah  in  whose  verses  is  found 
wisdom  like  the  clear  revelations  in  the  Psalms  of  David  and 
al-Tadhmurt,  in  whose  favour  I  passed  a  decisive  verdict 
notwithstanding  his  early  age,  and  Ibn  al-Tur&mah — not 
an  unknown  poet.  My  ocean  of  poesy  did  not  draw  from  any 
one  of  them  about  whom  you  have  heard.  I  am  a  youth  who 
has  attained  to  the  utmost  degree  of  excellence  in  their  poetry. 
I  have  drawn  from  an  ocean  and  not  from  a  stream  ;  I  have 
drawn  from  an  ocean  whose  sources  do  not  fail — fuller  than 
(the  ocean)  of  Ka'b  and  the  ocean  of  al-Akhtal."  * 

This  is  what  Suraqah  says  of  his  style  and  poetry.  I  leave 
it  to  my  readers,  to  whom  I  am  presenting  Suraqah's  poems, 
to  judge  for  themselves  the  poet's  estimate  of  himself. 

Suraqah  is  scarcely  found  cited  in  works  of  Adab  or  belles- 
lettres,  perhaps  because  his  style  is — like  that  of  the  Umayyad 
poets  in  general— simple  and  easily  intelligible  and  free  from 
the  "  curious  "  (\_jii5C")  and  the  strange  and  the  unusual 
(^ly^),  which  the  authors  of  such  works  generaUy 
sought  to  adapt  and  explain. 

The  poems  of  Suraqah  have,  however,  been  preserved  for 
us  by  such  eminent  litterateurs  as  al-IJusain  b.  'AH  al-Namiri 
(ob.  A.H.  385)  *  and  Abu  Ahmad  'Abdus-Salam   al-Kh&zin 


'  Cf.  DiiDdn  of  ilaasdn  b.  ThdbU.  i 

•  Jarwal  b.  Aws  ai-I^utai'ah. 

•  See  No.  xi,  vt.  57-72. 

•  See  Suyiit),  Baghyai  al-Wu'dt,  j 
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al-Basri  (ob.  a.h.  405)/  who  respectively  got  them  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  well-known  collector  of  Arabic  poetry, 
al-Sukkari  (ob.  a.h.  275),  and  in  the  handwriting  of  Ibn 
al-A*rabi  (ob.  a.h.  231),  stepson  and  transmitter  of  the  famous 
rhapsodist,  al-Mufa<J(Jal  al-Dabbi.* 

I  first  came  across  an  incomplete  copy  of  Suraqah's  poems 
in  the  National  Bibliothek  of  Wien.  This  copy  was  made  in 
February,  1904,  probably  from  a  copy  in  the  Eaiserliche 
Konigliche  Hofbibliothek  of  Berlin.'  This,  again,  is  a  copy 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Khedivial  Library  in  Cairo.*  I 
had  also  come  by  the  archetype  of  the  Cairene  copy,  as 
mentioned  in  its  colophon,  in  the  Mektep  of  Ashir  EffeAdi  in 
Constantinople.  This  archetype  is  also  rather  incomplete 
and  has  several  lacunse  responsible  for  the  omissions  in 
the  copies  which  also  contain  numerous  errors  due  to 
homceoteleuton.  Fortunately,  however,  I  happened  to 
discover  in  the  Khedivial  Library  a  codex  of  a  collection  of 
various  texts  containing  the  poems  of  Suraqah.*  This  copy* 
dated  a.h.  1293,  contains  certain  valuable  additions  with 
some  interesting  scholia  and  introductions  to  some  of  the 
poems. 

Only  five  of  Suraqah's  poems  •  exhibit  double  rhyme 
marking  the  cormnencement  of  an  ode,  and  only  two  of  them 

contain  the  erotic  prelude  (c-^-^)  in  which  the  resources 

of  Arab  minstrelsy  are  beautifully  displayed.  The  other 
pieces  are  all  occasional  poems  which,  as  Brockelmann  says, 
^ '  are  suggested  by  the  mood  of  the  moment  and  can  shed  a 
vivid  light  on  contemporary  history."  ^ 

1  See  ibid.,  p.  306  ;  Maimanl,  Abu  'l-'Ald'  wa  md  ilaiht,  p.  121.  Our  MS. 
has  only  Abu  Abmad.  I  am  indebted  to  the  learned  Maulana  'Abdul  'Aziz 
^1-Maimani  for  the  identification  of  this  surname. 

'  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  No.  xviii. 

»  Where  it  is  Mixt.,  902. 

*  Adab  614,  dated  a.h.  1279. 

*  Majmu*  No.  6. 

*  Nos.  vi,  vii,  ix,  xvii,  and  xix. 

'  Oeschichte  der  Arabischen  Litttraiur,  vol.  i,  p.  45,  quoted  in  Nicholson*! 
JjiUrary  History  of  the  Arabs,  p.  236. 

JBAS.  JULY  1936.  %V 
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|l  ^*  ClI  «U.i)l  o;  "U^i  »^5Ci  l:iL.i  Liil::=-  <ijOl  'J*l  Jlii 

UC    Jl    y^\    .i-.J  ^^1    ^Ja.    ^iUi    0^_   4p-Ui    OJC;^.    '^tti    wJl^^l 

^XA  _  ciAJLi  ^y:  Jjuti  iJ^lj  l;-Jk._j  Jb-lj  tjAc  J  ^Jii^  CJ,  IMJ^ 

^j  "<-M!l  *0^  J"  ^^  ^y.  V;  ^-'^'^  r*:'!  ^^  -  f-^  v>* 

>  ^1  Jl  uii«  o-.  ol^J  -^  ^j^l  a-  'ui?'  ,crP ^' 

;j^l  JUj  _  1  JJfc  t._y_  ,_/*dl  ^j^  LiJ   U   »«  »AC    jl   ^Syb    V   IjlUi 
>1  J.  <U.  jl^  0-e  ^^«^'  -^  <>.  >^  f  ^"'-5  ''■^  ^^  ^.  ^ 

jjUl  ^li>  j>.  51^  JUJ  ^>?1  J  jU^I  A*ft  J^  J  Am  J-  Jul*  J  JCJ 

.oCl  wJjll  'jVl*.  J^Jbj  u.ii«  J.  jlj-Jl  JUft  Jjf_  viUa  j 
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J^}'^  c-^W5  i^M  4il  c^  u/ 
^^  LJa>-  Li^  ^Ui)  1  Ju«r 

■  -(LT  I  Vj?  p  &1  cf ',^1  Jl  "•"-,  ' 

isj«5ii  ^ii.'5li)  JaJi  vi^j  T  r  ,  I  r  u-  V  £  Juili  j-ij  • 
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'juJi5'jy_M(^dUf;_pC.  i^L:.  ^^  :L-i  '^'iJJ  V 

JjflUI*iU^I  jj-Lcjjw  iij 
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Judge  H.  T.  Colebrooke's  Supposed  Translation 
of  the  Gospels  into  Hindi,  1806 

By  T.  GRAHAME    BAILEY 

TN  Darlowe  and  Moule's  Historical  Catalogue  of  the  Printed 
Editions  of  Holy  Scriptures,  1903  (=DM.),  the  earliest 
Hindi  translation  of  the  Gospels  is  entered  as  follows  :  "  1806. 
The  (lospels  translated  by  Henry  Thomas  Colebrooke  (1766- 
1837),  president  of  the  bench  at  Calcutta,  and  honorary 
professor  in  Fort  William  College,  the  first  great  Sanskrit 
scholar  of  Europe."  This  is  confirmed  by  Pearce  Carey's 
book,  William  Carey  (=  PC).  In  the  third  edition,  p.  408, 
he  writes  "so  far  from  vaunting  how  many  versions  he 
and  his  colleagues  could  add  to  their  credit,  they  postponed 
the  publication  of  their  translated  Hindi  Gospels  till  Cole- 
brooke's  was  printed  in  1806  ".  In  the  eighth  edition,  1934, 
p.  420,  **  they  postponed  till  1811  the  publication  of  their 
translated  Hindi  Gospels  leaving  the  field  to  Judge  Cole- 
brooke's  version  for  five  years." 

I  suggest  that  this  statement,  though  found  in  two  important 
independent  works,  both  involving  much  research,  is  entirely 
incorrect  and  that  to  William  Carey  belongs  the  great  honour 
of  having  produced  the  first  translation  of  any  part  of  the 
Scriptures  in  Hindi. 

The  libraries  which  might  be  expected  to  have  a  copy  of 
Colebrooke's  supposed  translation  do  not  possess  one.  These 
are  the  libraries  of  the  Brit.  Mus.,  the  India  OfiF.,  the  Brit, 
and  For.  Bib.  Soc,  the  Roy.  As.  Soc,  of  which  Colebrooke's 
son  was  president,  the  Bapt.  Miss.  Soc,  and  Serampore  Coll. 
The  Catalogue  of  the  As.  Soc.  of  Beng.,  of  which  Colebrooke 
himself  was  president,  does  not  contain  it.  Further, 
Colebrooke's  Life,  by  his  son,  which  gives  a  list  of  his  works, 
and  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  in  its  **  complete  list ",  do  not 
mention  a  translation  of  any  part  of  the  Bible. 

After  a  time  continued  investigation  practically  convinced 
me  that  the  idea  of  a  translation  by  Colebrooke  was  due  to 
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a  miBundeistanding.  But  the  question  remaiaed  "  What  was 
the  source  of  the  categorical  statement  that  Colebrooke 
pablished  Hindi  Goepels  in  1806  ?  "  Among  numerons 
letters  to  various  places  I  wrote  one  to  Sersmpore  Coll^, 
and  ttom  the  Rev.  K.  A.  Barclay  I  received  a  reference 
which  gives  the  probable  origin  of  the  stoiy  of  the  translation, 
though  the  date  (1806)  still  required  explanation.  In  a  letter 
written  by  AVilliam  Carey  to  Dr.  Bylands  on  14th  December, 
1803,  which  Mr,  Barclay  most  kindly  transcribed  in  full, 
Caiey  writes  "  A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Buchanan  informed  me 
that  a  military  gentleman  had  translated  the  Gospels  into 
Hindoostanee  and  Persian,  and  had  made  a  present  of  them 
to  the  College,  and  that  the  College  Council  had  voted  the 
printing  of  them.  ...  I  am  glad  that  Major  Colebrooke  has 
done  it.  We  will  gladly  do  what  others  do  not  do  "  (Periodieal 
Accounts,  vol.  ii,  456). 

This  is  perhaps  the  place  to  point  out  the  distinction 
between  Hindi  and  Hindustani.  Hindi  is  largely  Sanskritic, 
many  words  are  pure  Sanskrit,  while  Hindustani,  more 
correctly  called  Urdu,  partially  the  same  language,  has 
Arabic  and  Persian  words  instead  of  Sanskrit.  Carey,  though 
using  the  terms  indiscriminately,  truly  said  that  two  trans- 
lations were  necessary  "  one  into  that  panguage]  which 
draws  principally  on  the  Persian  and  Arabic  for  its  supplies 
of  difficult  words,  and  another  into  that  which  has  recourse 
in  the  same  manner  to  the  Sungscrit.  Indeed  the  difference 
in  these  kinds  is  so  great,  that  the  Gospels  translated  into 
the  former  kind  of  Hindee  under  the  auspices  of  the  College 
of  Fort  William,  is  in  many  places  quite  unintelligible  to 
Sungscrit  pundits  born  and  brought  up  in  Hindoosthan " 
(First  Memoir,  1808,  p.  9). 

Buchanan  was  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan,  for  some  years 
Vice-Provost  of  Fort  William  College,  the  author  of  some 
very  interesting  books,  and  a  man  of  earnest  Christian  piety. 

It  is  evident,  as  Mr.  Barclay  has  pointed  out  to  me,  that 
Judge  Colebrooke  has  been  confused  with  Major  Colebrooke. 
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The  Judge  does  not  seem  to  have  done  any  Bible  translation, 
though  he  was  a  great  Oriental  scholar  and  a  good  friend  to 
the  missionaries.  He  died  in  1837 — twenty-nine  years  after 
Major  Colebrooke — and  was  not  a  military  man.  PC.  in  his 
earlier  editions  called  him  simply  **  Colebrooke  ",  but  in  his 
latest  edition  added  the  word  *'  Judge  ".  Major  Robert  Hyde 
Colebrooke  (1762  or  3-1808),  afterwards  Lieut.-Colonel,  was 
probably  Judge  Colebrooke's  first  cousin.  He  served  in  the 
Indian  Army  for  thirty  years,  becoming  Surveyor-General, 
and  died  in  Bhagalpur.  He  was  not  directly  connected  with 
the  College. 

There  has  been  further  misunderstanding.  The  sole  evidence 
for  any  translation  into  Hindustani  (Urdu)  by  Colonel  Cole- 
brooke seems  to  be  Carey's  letter.  But  the  letter  contains 
merely  a  second-hand  reference  to  a  conversation.  Impressions 
left  on  one's  mind  by  conversation  are  notoriously  inaccurate  ; 
impressions  of  a  verbal  report  of  conversation  still  more  so. 
Here  we  have  an  account  of  a  conversation  reporting  another 
which  had  taken  place  some  time  before.  According  to  it 
Buchanan  thought  that  Colonel  Colebrooke  had  translated 
the  Gospels  into  Hindustani,  but  in  quarters  where  we  should 
expect  confirmation  of  this  there  is  none  ;  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  Colebrooke  ever  did  so. 

We  come  now  to  another  point.  Carey's  letter  speaks  of 
an  Urdu  translation  of  the  Gospels,  but  DM.  and  PC.  refer 
to  Hindi,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  either  of  the 
Colebrookes  did  anything  in  Hindi.  The  evidence  to  the 
contrary  is  strong. 

I.     The  Colebrookes  did  not  Translate  the  Gospels 

INTO  Hindi  or  Hindustani 

(a)  The  very  Buchanan,  who  is  quoted  as  having  said  that 
Colebrooke  translated  the  Gospels  into  Urdu,  himself  published 
in  March,  1805,  less  than  fifteen  months  after  the  conversation, 
a  book  called  The  College  of  Fort  William,^  containing  the 

^  Published  anonymously ;  but  the  author's  name  is  given  at  the  end  of 
Christian  ResearcKea  which  is  by  the  same  writer.     See  below. 
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"  official  papers  aad  literary  proceedingB  of  the  College " 
daring  its  first  four  years.  On  pp.  219-225  is  a  list  of 
"  Works  in  Oriental  Languages  and  Literature,  printed  in 
the  College  or  published  by  its  learned  members ",  and  on 
pp.  225-231  under  the  date  20th  September,  1804,  the  list 
is  continued  to  include  those  published  during  the  past  year 
OF  "  now  in  course  of  publication  ".  Several  translations 
of  the  N.T.  or  of  the  Gospels  in  different  languages  are  men- 
tioned, but  there  is  no  reference  to  any  Hindastam  or  Hindi 
translation  by  either  Colebrooke. 

(6)  la  1819  Thomas  Roebuck,  one  of  the  College  staff, 
published  a  similar  book  entitled  The  AnruUa  of  the  College 
of  Fort  WiUiam  from  its  Foundation  on  the  4th  May,  1800, 
to  the  Present  Time.  It  contains  (p.  686)  "  a  general  list 
of  all  works  patronized  or  encouraged  by  the  College  ".  This 
does  not  mention  Colonel  Colebrooke  at  all.  Two  Sanskrit 
works  by  Judge  Colebrooke  are  referred  to,  but  nothing  by 
him  in  Hindi  or  Urdu.  There  is,  however,  the  following 
reference  to  an  Urdu  translation  of  the  N.T. :  "  The  New 
Testament  translated  into  Hindoostanee  by  [Mirza  Mohiimmud 
Fitrut  and]  learned  natives  of  the  College  of  Fort  William, 
revised  and  compared  with  the  original  Greek  by  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  Calcutta,  in  one  volume  quarto,  1805."  This  trans- 
lation appears  in  Buchanan's  CoUege  of  Fort  William,  under 
date  September,  1804,  as  "  in  the  press "  (p.  227).  The 
words  in  brackets,  omitted  by  Roebuck,  are  on  the  title-page. 
Though  the  language  is  Urdu,  the  character  is  Nagri.  Several 
copies  are  in  existence. 

(c)  Buchanan  in  1811  wrote  Christian  Researches  in  Ana, 
which  went  through  many  editions.  I  have  examined  the 
lat,  1811 ;  2nd,  1811 ;  5th,  1812  ;  and  llthi  1819.  On  p.  2 
we  read  ' '  the  first  version  of  any  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Persian 
and  Hindostanee  tongues,  which  were  printed  in  India,  were 
issued  from  the  press  of  the  College  of  Fort  William.  The 
Persian  was  superintended  by  Lieut.-Col.  Colebrooke,  and 
the   Hindostani    by   William  Hunter,  Esq."      Here   again 
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notliing  is  said  of  a  Hindi  or  Hindustani  translation  by 
Colebrooke. 

A  very  important  passage  occurs  on  p.  223,  n.  (1st  ed., 
also  later  edd.).  "  There  are  several  Orientalists,  who  have 
been  engaged  in  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  hope 
hereafter  to  see  the  name  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  added  to  their 
number.  Mr.  C.  is  the  Father  of  Shunscrit  literature."  The 
translation  here  hoped  for,  as  the  author  goes  on  to  say, 
was  a  Sanskrit  version  of  the  Pentateuch.  This  quotation 
shows  us  that  so  late  as  1811  Judge  Colebrooke  had  not 
translated  any  part  of  the  Bible. 

On  p.  225  of  the  1st  ed.,  p.  251  of  the  2nd  and  5th,  omitted 
in  the  19th,  we  read :  "  The  first  Persian  translation  was 
made  by  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Colebrooke ;  and  it  *  blesses 
his  memory  '.  Mirza  Fitrut  furnishes  the  Hindostanee.  There 
is  another  Hindostanee  translation  by  the  Missionaries  at 
Serampore."  Fitrut  was  the  principal  translator  of  William 
Hunter's  version ;  the  other  is  Carey's  first  (1811)  Hindi 
version. 

We  see  then  that  in  these  contemporary  works  nothing 
is  said  about  any  Hindi  or  Hindustani  translation  published 
by  either  Colonel  or  Judge  Colebrooke ;  only  Fitrat  and 
Hunter's  Urdu  Gospels  (1805)  are  mentioned.  Nor  have 
I  come  across  any  reference  in  the  Serampore  letters.  It  is 
evident  that  Hunter's  translation  has  been  attributed  to 
Colebrooke  and  changed  to  Hindi. 

n.    The  Date  (1806) 

We  now  ask  why  was  the  year  1806  given  with  such  con- 
fidence by  both  DM,  and  PC.  ?  The  answer  is  not  very 
difficult.  In  Carey's  letter  of  14th  December,  1803,  we  are 
told  that  the  missionaries  had  begun  the  Hindi  or  Urdu 
translation  in  1802,  but  were  not  saying  anything  about  it.  On 
hearing  Buchanan's  story  of  the  Persian  and  Urdu  translations 
they  stated  openly  what  they  were  doing.  On  24th  September, 
1804,  they  write  **  we  are  waiting  to  see  the  Hindoostanee 
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gospels  which  are  printing  at  Calcutta  foi  the  Collie.  .  .  . 
Translationa  are  going  on  in  Persian  and  Hindoostanee. 
When  we  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  this  work  we  shall 
probably  begin  part  of  the  Bible  in  Hindoostanee ".  (Per. 
Ace.,  iii,  23, 4.  The  reference  is  to  Hunter's  Urdu  N.T.,  which 
was  in  the  press  in  September,  1804.)  Furtiier,  ibid.,  iii,  2^, 
2nd  June,  1806,  "  On  the  application  of  broUier  Cany  we 
have  been  favoured  with  four  hundred  Teataments,  fiom 
the  College."  (Reference  again  to  Hunter's  N.T.,  pub. 
1805.) 

It  seems  clear  that  the  time  at  which  Carey  received 
Hunter's  Urdu  N.T.  has  been  assumed  to  be  approximately 
the  time  of  its  publication,  and  that  Colebrooke  has 
erroneously  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  translator. 

III.  Cabev  did  not  Deliberately  hold  up  tee  Printino 
OP  HIS  Hindi  New  Testament  in  order  to  leave  the 

Field  to  another  Translation 
In  Carey's  letter  we  read  "  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
some  attempts  were  made  to  engage  Mr.  Gilchrist,  in  ^e 
translatioD  of  the  scriptures  into  the  Hindoostanee  langoage. 
By  something  or  other  it  was  put  by.  At  this  time  several 
considerations  prevailed  on  us  to  set  ourselves  silently  to 
work  ".  We  may  say  that  they  began  the  translation  in 
autumn,  1802.    {Per.  Accts.,  ii,  456.) 

At  the  very  end  of  1803  they  were  verbally  given  to  under- 
stand  that  the  Gospels  had  already  been  translated  into 
Hindustani  (ibid.).  But  they  continued  their  own  work,  for 
in  April,  1804,  thoy  write  that  in  the  previous  year  they 
had  engaged  in  the  translation  of  the  N.T.  into  "  Hindo* 
stannee  "  and  Persian ;  the  fonner  was  nearly  finished  (a 
rough  draft,  doubtless,  ibid.,  ii,  538).  In  September,  1804, 
they  are  waiting  to  see  the  other  translation.  It  was  published 
in  1805  (probably  the  end),  and  in  1806  they  get  400  copies. 
On  11th  and  18th  February  (?  1806)  Carey  writes:  "The 
scriptures  are  transiting  into  eleven  languages,  of  which  six 
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are  in  the  press,  namely  .  .  .  Hindoost'hanee  '*  (iii,  333,  4). 
At  the  end  of  1807  Carey  tells  of  their  having  printed  "  the 
Hindoostanee  (new  version)  to  Mark  V  **.  (Marsh,  Hist,  of 
Translations  ofSacr,  Scripts. ,  1812,  quotes  this  as  written  on 
February,  1807.)  Apparently  the  term  '*  new  version  '*  is 
used  to  distinguish  it  from  Hunter's  Urdu  version.  (Brief 
Narr.  of  the  Bapt.  Miss,  in  India,  1813,  p.  66.)  Two  pages 
further  on  "  the  N.T.  in  the  Hindostanee  put  to  press  ".  In 
the  First  Memoir ,  1808,  p.  9,  they  write  :  **  In  the  Sungscrit 
Hindee  version  nearly  the  whole  of  the  N.T.  waits  for  revision. 
We  have  begun  the  N.T.  in  the  Deva  Nagree  character,  and 
the  book  of  Matthew  is  nearly  finished."  Ibid.,  p.  22,  "  The 
printing  of  the  whole  ten  [languages]  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted in  about  four  years ;  less  than  half  that  time  will 
probably  complete  the  N.T,  in  several  of  these,  as  .  .  . 
Hindee." 

November,  1809.  "  Circumstances  principally  of  a  pecuniary 
nature  '*  have  **  affected  the  printing  of  the  N.T.  in  the 
Hindoost'hanee  language.  We  have  been  enabled,  however, 
to  complete  the  better  half  of  it,  and  hope  soon  to  be  able 
to  finish  the  whole  ",  (Per.  Accts.,  iv,  53.)  (End  of  1809) 
**  Hindoost'hanee  N.T.  above  half  printed.  The  printing 
retarded  by  the  same  cause  "  (want  of  pecuniary  support), 
ibid.  V,  vii.  Finally  we  get  "  March,  1811,  In  the  month 
of  March,  1811,  a  N.T.  in  the  Hindee  and  Mahratta  languages 
have  been  finished  at  press  ".  (Ibid.,  iv,  243).  **  Hindee 
or  Hindoost'hanee.  The  N.T.  translated  and  printed  "  (ibid., 
iv,  244).  **  20th  August,  1811  :  The  versions  already  printed 
and  now  circulating  in  India  comprise  five,  namely  .  .  . 
Hindee  "  (ibid.,  iv,  370). 

The  course  of  events  is  plain.  They  began  the  N.T.  in 
1802  ;  in  December,  1803,  they  heard  of  Hunter's  Urdu 
translation  ;  their  own  first  draft  was  far  advanced  in  1804  ; 
in  September,  1804,  Hunter's  translation  was  sent  to  press  ; 
it  was  ready  in  the  end  of  1805  ;  they  received  copies  in  1806, 
and  in  the  same  year  or  in  1807  sent  their  version  to  press ; 
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ihej  had  printed  half  by  1809,  but  moaey  difficulties  delayed 

them,  and  it  was  not  ready  till  March,  1811. 

V.    Confusion  bbtwbbn  Hdjdi  and  Hindustani  (Uedu) 

Thia  is  partly  lespoDBible  for  the  mistakes  that  have  been 
made.  Carey's  1st  ed.  of  1811  and  2nd  ed.  of  1812  ate  correctly 
described  by  boA  PC.  and  DH.  as  Hindi,  and  the  first  Urdu 
translation  of  the  N.T.  (omitting  Schultze  and  Callenbei^'a 
which  hardly  counts),  that  by  Mohununud  Fitmt  and  William 
Himter,  1805,  is  rightly  given  by  DM.  under  Urdu,  not 
Hindi. 

Carey  himself  did  not  distinguish  between  the  two  terms, 
but  realized  the  difference  between  the  two  dialects,  calling 
one  Sanskrit  Hindi,  and  the  other  Delhi  Hindi.  (The  latter 
name  is  not  quite  certain.  Rev.  David  Brown  sa}^,  in  a 
letter  dated  13th  September,  1806,  that  he  had  received 
from  Serampore  MS.  specimens  of  Shanscrit  Hindoostanee 
and  Delhi  Hindoostanee.)  On  the  English  title-page  of  the 
1811  ed.  of  his  Hindi  N.T.  he  called  it  Hindoostanee,  but 
on  the  Hindi  title-page  of  both  the  1811  and  the  1812  edd. 
he  correctly  said  Hindi.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  pure  Hindi, 
but  the  Urdu  words  employed  are  not  impossible  in  Hindi, 
whereas  a  very  large  number  of  Hindi  words  are  used  which 
could  not  occur  in  Urdu,  William  Hunter's  Urdu  is  pure 
Urdu,  Carey's  Hindi  is  Urduized,  and  after  the  2nd  ed.  had 
been  exhausted  the  pure  Hindi  translation  of  another  Baptist 
missionary,  John  Chamberlain,  was  printed  instead  of  it. 

Conclusions 

(1)  In  1803  Claudius  Buchanan  had  a  conversation  in  the 
course  of  which  he  learned  that  the  Gospels  were  being  trans- 
lated into  Urdu  and  Persian,  He  reported  this  to  Carey  and 
left  on  his  mind  the  impression  that  Colonel  Colebrooke  was 
the  translator.  Colonel  Colebrooke  translated  one  Gospel  into 
Persian,  but  nothing  into  Urdu. 

(2)  Colonel  Colebrooke  was  confused  with  Judge  Colebrooke 
who  never  did  Bible  translation. 
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(3)  There  has  been  some  confusion  between  Hindi  and  Urdu 
(Hindustani),  but  neither  of  the  Colebrookes  translated  into 
either  language. 

(4)  References  in  Serampore  letters  to  William  Hunter's 
Urdu  N.T.,  1805,  without  the  mention  of  his  name,  have  led 
to  further  misunderstanding ;  it  was  assumed  that  Colonel 
Colebrooke  had  done  them,  and  he  was  confused  with  Judge 
Colebrooke.  The  fact  that  the  Serampore  missionaries  received 
copies  in  1806  has  led  to  the  belief  that  Colebrooke  published 
Gbspels  in  that  year. 

(6)  The  missionaries  proceeded  with  their  translation. 
Hearing  in  September,  1804,  that  Hunter's  N.T.  had  just 
gone  to  press  they  waited  for  it.  They  saw  it  in  1806  and 
found  it  was  Urdu.  They  then  went  on  with  the  printing 
of  their  Hindi  version,  but  were  delayed  by  money  difficulties. 

(6)  Final  Conclusion, — ^The  first  translation  of  any  part 
of  the  Bible  into  Hindi  was  the  N.T.  done  under  William 
Carey's  superintendence  and  published  in  1811. 


MISCELLANEOUS  COMMUNICATIONS 

NOTE  ON  THE  CUNEIFORM  TABLET  POUND  AT 

SAMARIA 

In  Reisner's  Excavations  at  Samaria,  vol.  i,  247,  is  published 
a  small  cuneiform  tablet  found  in  the  construction  trench 
of  the  Greek  fort  wall.  The  text  can  be  controlled  by  photo- 
graphs in  vol.  ii.   There  is  a  fragment  of  a  circular  press  seal 

on  this  tablet  inscribed    3K ;    hence  the  document 

is  stamped  with  a  Hebrew  seal.  The  proper  names  have 
been  misread  by  Reisner  or  by  a  collaborator  responsible  for 
the  edition.  The  editors  give  a  name  Nergal-taUim  (?)  which 
is  to  be  read  Nergal-ial'litn,  a  well-known  Assyrian  name. 
See  Tallquist,  Assyrian  Personal  Names,  171.  The  photo- 
graphs show  that  the  sign  copied  PI  is  a  form  of  SAL  as 
written  in  the  Amama  period,  Vorderasiatische  Schriftdenk- 
m&ler,  xii,  p.  93,  No.  208.  The  omission  of  the  sign  for  god 
before  Nergal  is  common  in  Assyrian  contracts  of  the  seventh 
century.  Also  the  name  A-A-PAP-ME  is  misread  Abi-alhi 
for  Aya-ahe,  "  The  goddess  Aya  (has  increased)  the  brothers/' 
This  name  is  also  Assyrian,  Tallquist,  ibid.,  p.  1 ;  A-a-ah-ha', 
Tallquist,  Neubabylonisches  Namenbtich,  p.  5. 

The  text  also  contains  the  title  amel  rah  aldni,  characteristic 
of  the  Assyrian  official  nomenclature  of  the  eighth  and  seventh 
centuries ;  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  Assyrian  Deeds  and  Documents, 
iv,  247.  Also  the  form  of  the  sign  for  amelu  is  characteristic  of 
Assyrian  epigraphy  of  the  same  period.  The  document 
reads,  **  If,  on  the  tenth  of  the  month,  Ab  Nergalshallim  gives 
orders,  Aya-ahe  shall  give  six  oxen  and  .  .  .  sheep  to  the 
*  chief  of  cities '."  This  document,  therefore,  was  written 
at  Samaria  during  the  Assyrian  domination  after  721.  The 
local  officials  are  Assyrians.  The  scribe  employs  a  mixture 
of  the  older  script  current  in  Palestine  in  the  Amarna  period 
and  the  official  Assyrian  script  of  the  time  of  Sargon  and 
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Senecherib.  This  docmnent  cannot  be  need  to  jxove  tb»t 
Nergal  was  woishipped  at  Samaria.  Adrammdek,  a  pagan 
deitj'  at  Samaria,  was  oitdonbtedly  a  type  of  Ne^al  {Semitie 
MytMotogy,  pp.  71-2),  bnt  the  proper  names  on  the  Samaria 
tablet  are  not  based  npon  Hebrew  philology  dot  tqxm 
Canaanite  reli^on. 

8.  Lanodok. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS 

Ethnologie  der  Jemenitischen  Juden.  By  Erich 
Brauer.  Kulturgeschichtliche  Bibliothek,  1  :  VII. 
8J  X  5 J,  pp.  xix  +  402,  pis.  8,  ills.  7,  map  1. 
Heidelberg :  Carl  Winters  Universitatsbuchhandlung, 
1934.    Mks.  25. 

This  is  a  model  piece  of  ethnographical  writing,  no  aspect 
of  the  subject  being  ignored.  Full  and  profusely  documented 
accounts  are  given  of  the  history,  occupations,  domestic 
life,  social  customs,  names,  folklore,  songs,  laws,  religious 
institutions,  and  even  anthropometric  measurements  of  the 
Jews  in  Yemen.  The  author  has  laid  all  previous  work  under 
contribution,  but  has  depended  mainly  upon  his  own  survey. 
A  particularly  welcome  feature  of  the  book  is  the  constant 
citation  of  native  terms,  and  the  reproduction,  with  transla- 
tions, of  leading  songs  and  proverbs.  The  full  presentation 
of  so  many  wedding-songs  is  especially  to  be  commended  and 
wiU  perhaps  be  of  value  to  those  who  would  find  analogies 
in  the  Song  of  Songs.  The  complete  description  of  trades  is 
another  feature  of  the  work  which  general  anthropologists 
will  find  useful,  whilst  for  the  folklorist  there  is  here  an 
especially  rich  field. 

Among  more  interesting  points  is  the  fact  that  even  after 
marriage  women  are  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  kindred 
of  their  fathers  rather  than  husbands.  In  this  connection 
Bobertson-Smith's  Kinship  should  be  compared.  The  marriage 
ceremonies  are  closely  similar  to  those  of  Syria  described  by 
Wetztein  and  thought  to  imderlie  the  Song  of  Songs,  while 
the  descriptions  of  the  bridegroom  as  king  and  warrior 
perhaps  explain  Psalm  xlv.  The  forfending  of  demons  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  wedding  ritual,  thus  lending  plausi- 
bility to  Lauterbach's  explanation  of  analogous  Jewish  rites. 
The  alphabetic  eulogies  on  the  bridegroom  call  him  by  exactly 
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Uie  same  titles  as  are  applied  to  God  in  the  alphabetic  acrostic 
of  the  Jewish  Haggadah-poems  Addir  Hu  and  Kt  lo  Naeh. 
This  the  aa^or  has  not  noticed.  The  bride  is  secladed  before 
the  wedding,  as  in  many  parts.  This  perhaps  explains  the 
very  name  haSah  "  secluded  one  "  (f ). 

In  the  account  of  the  upbringing  of  male  children  I  find 
no  mention  of  any  custom  of  "  releasing  tiie  firstborn  " 
(Pidyon  habben)  as  among  Jewa.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
hear  if  this  occurs. 

If  there  is  any  fault  to  be  foond  with  this  book  it  is  that  the 
author  does  not  sufficiently  indicate  what  are  exclosively 
Yemenite  customs  and  what  generally  Jewish.  The  ordinary 
anthropologist  will  require  such  a  conbrol. 

This,  however,  is  a  minor  drawback  to  a  work  which  is  wholly 
excellent.  The  illustrations  are  clear  and  illuminating,  and 
the  whole  book  is  fit  to  rank  on  one's  shelves  beside  Spencer 
and  Gillea — than  which  there  can  scarcely  be  higher  com- 
mendation. 
A.  244.  TheoDOB  GaSTEB. 


Evolution  of  Hindu  Mobal  Idbals.  By  Sir  Sivaswamt 
A'iyer.  Kamala  Lectures.  8j  x  6,  pp.  xix  +  242,  ill.  1. 
Calcutta  :  University  Press,  1935.  is.  &d. 
In  this  interesting  series  of  lectures  the  author  sets  himself 
to  deal  with  the  much  discussed  question  of  the  adequacy 
of  £bndu  moral  ideals  for  the  solution  of  present-day  ethical 
problems,  both  individual  and  social.  His  standpoint  is  that 
of  liberal  couservatism.  He  admits  that,  in  their  protest 
against  any  reform  by  the  legislature  of  Hindu  social  usage, 
the  orthodox  have  gone  farther  than  was  necessary.  It  is 
not  essential,  he  thinks,  that  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
Dhaima  Sastra  should  be  regarded  as  immutable  and  eternal. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  holds  that  in  many  cases  only  lip-aervice 
has  been  rendered  to  these  doctrines  and  that  in  practice 
the  ethical  ideals  of  Hinduism  have  not  remained  stationary. 
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Sir  Sivaswamy  certainly  does  not  whole-heartedly  defend 
the  reliance  upon  authority  which  is  advocated  by  the  rigid, 
but  he  argues  that  many  other  systems  of  ethics  are  in  like 
case,  and  that  a  belief  in  the  eternity  of  the  Vedas  "  calls 
only  for  a  somewhat  larger  order  upon  belief*  than  is 
demanded  by  reliance  upon  the  authority  of  revelation  in 
general  or  upon  the  doctrine  of  "  intuition "  in  Western 
philosophy. 

The  author's  main  contention  is  that  the  authority  of 
ancient  texts  has  not  exerted  an  excessive  influence  upon 
practice,  and  that  by  peculiar  principles  of  interpretation 
or  by  recourse  to  legal  fictions  little  difficulty  has  been  f oimd 
in  bringing  about  such  modification  of  the  rules  of  society 
as  are  necessary  in  modem  times.  He  points  out,  however, 
that  at  an  earlier  period  new  writers  were  admitted  to 
the  category  of  authoritative  law-givers,  and  he  protests 
against  the  present-day  imwillingness  of  the  orthodox  to 
grant  similar  recognition. 

The  development  of  ideals  is  discussed  in  detail  with 
much  perspicacity  and  knowledge,  and  there  are  useful 
disquisitions  upon  such  topics  as  marriage,  the  position  of 
women,  the  law  of  inheritance,  caste,  slavery,  the  relations 
of  ruler  and  ruled,  etc.  We  do  not  know,  however,  that 
we  can  agree  with  the  somewhat  peculiar  theory  of  moral 
freedom  put  forward  in  the  course  of  an  analysis  of  the 
doctrine  of  karma.  The  comparisons  with  other  religions 
are  not  always  quite  fair,  e.g.  as  when  discussing  tolerance 
it  is  suggested  as  a  generalization  that  other  religions  '*  con- 
demn the  followers  of  other  creeds  to  eternal  damnation  ". 
Perhaps  the  author  is  rather  too  fond  of  a  tu  quoque  as  a 
means  of  rebutting  criticism.  But  on  the  whole  the  book 
shows  a  healthy  readiness  to  consider  favourably  the  changes 
in  the  traditional  system  which  are  called  for  by  the  require- 
ments of  modem  society. 
A,4$t,  W.  S.  Urquhart. 
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Sa'adja     Al-fajjuhi's     Arabisohb     Obbbsbtzuno     umd 

Ekklaruno  dkb  PaALHEN  (F&aliD  90-106).    Von  Ebnst 

EisBN.    9{  X  6J,  pp.  viii  +  107.    Leipog :   Dmcb  tod 

Albert  Teicher,  1934. 

Sa'ad^B  Qaoo's  Arabic  translation  of  the  OM  Testament 

has  a  place  quite  its  own  in  the  faistoiy  of  the  Texts  and 

Versions  of  the  Bible.     It  was  made  directly  from  t£« 

Massoretio  text  by  a  Jewish  Babbi  of  the  Fayyfim  in  Upper 

Egypt,  who  lived  in  the  late  ninth  and  early  tenth  centuries 

of  our  era,  and   was  accompanied  by  brief  bat  often 

illuminating  commentary.     Though  the  Pentatenoh  in  this 

translation  was  published  at  Constantinople  as  early  as  1546 

and  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Polyglots,  it  is  ourioua  that  we 

still  hare  no  complete  accessible  edition  of  the  whole  work. 

The  Deienbourgs  assisted  by  Mayer  Lambert  commenced  a 

project  for  the  production  of  the  Oeuvres  compUtet  ie  R.  Saadia 

ben  Josef  al-Fajjumi  in  1893,  but  it  stopped  with  Bacher'a 

edition  of  Job  in  1899. 

The  Psalms  in  Sa'adya's  translation  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  many  scholars,  and  different  groups  of  them  have 
served  as  the  basis  of  several  Theses  in  German  Universities. 
Dr.  Eisen's  work  is  of  this  class,  being  his  Doctoral  Dissertation 
prepared  under  Bergstrasser  at  Miinchen.  It  contains  the 
necessary  introductory  material  on  the  work  of  Sa'adya  as 
a  translator  and  exegete,  the  style  of  his  Arabic,  the 
possibilities  of  Islamic  influence,  the  curious  freedom  both 
in  his  translation  and  his  rationalistic  exegesis,  and  tiie 
problems  of  his  relation  to  the  Massorah  and  the  Ta^um. 
Then  with  some  account  of  the  MSS.  comes  the  text,  in 
Hebrew  characters,  of  the  Psalms  studied  with  brief  com- 
mentary and  translation. 

It  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  now  numerous  studies  of 
Sa'adya,  and  is  particularly  useful  to  the  student  of  Arabic 
philology  by  reason  of  the  excellent  Wortreguler  at  the  end. 
N.R.  3S.  Akthub  JsrTBBY. 
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De  Islam  en  de  Vrouw  :   Bijdrage  tot  de  kennis  van 

HET  REFORMISME  NAAB  AANLEIDING  VAN  M.   R.   RiDA'S 

"  Nida'  Lil-djins  Al-latip  ".  Door  Willem  Jan 
Abend  Kernkamp.  lOJ  x  7 J,  pp,  viii  +  251. 
Amsterdam,  1935. 

The  attention  of  students  interested  in*  the  movements  of 
modem  thought  in  Islam  should  be  called  to  this  Doctorate 
Thesis  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  the  University 
of  Utrecht. 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Adam's  work  on  Modernism  in 
Egypt  and  the  Essays  edited  by  Professor  Gibb  on  Whither 
Islam?  has  led  to  considerable  interest  in  the  currents  of 
thought  moving  in  the  Near  East  towards  a  restatement  of 
Islamic  belief  and  reform  of  Islamic  practice.  Dr.  Eemkamp's 
book  takes  up  this  study  from  a  new  angle,  that  of  the  Woman 
Question. 

No  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  life  of  the  Near  East  can 
be  unaware  of  the  enormous  importance  of  the  Feminist 
Movement  in  Modem  Islam,  whether  that  championed  by 
Mme  Charaoui  Pasha  and  her  co-workers,  or  the  more  himible 
and  less  publicized  efforts  in  many  centres  that  are  working 
determinedly  for  a  new  deal  for  women  within  Islam.  Nor 
can  anyone  in  touch  with  modem  Arabic  literature  fail  to 
notice  the  fruits  of  the  championship  of  the  cause  of  women 
by  the  Egyptian  writer  Qasim  Amin.  What  great  progress 
there  has  been  in  the  way  of  attempted  reform  of  the  Islamic 
Law  (Shan'a)  has  been  illustrated  by  Professor  Schacht  in 
his  article  "  Sharfa  und  Qanun  im  modemen  Agjrpten  :  ein 
Beitrag  zur  Frage  des  islamischen  Modemismus  "  in  Der  Islam 
for  1932,  and  the  literary  controversy  over  the  subject  by 
Budi  Paret's  pamphlet  Zur  Frauenfrage  in  der  arabisch- 
islamischen  Welt,  1934. 

The  champions  of  reform  have  often  tended  to  be  drastic 
in  their  rejection  of  orthodox  Islamic  teaching,  and  there 
hav6  not  been  wanting  forces  of  reaction.  In  the  daily  press 
of  Egypt  and  Palestine  one  not  infrequently  finds  articles 
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or  reports  of  lectures  vhich  definitely  call  for  tlie  rejection 
of  this  whole  Bpirit  of  modeniism  and  plead  for  the  acceptance 
in  toto  of  the  old  orthodox  teachmg  aa  to  place  of  women. 
Others  are  convinced  of  the  need  for  reform  and  are  aware 
that  in  the  modem  world  Toung  women  who  have  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  Western  culture  are  not  going  back  to  the  old 
conditions  of  life  prescribed  for  them  by  Islamic  orthodoxy, 
but  they  would  hare  tbe  reforms  worked  out  in  a  way  that 
would  not  break  too  definitely  with  the  Islamic  system. 

One  of  the  outstanding  wotIeb  that  have  appeared  in  this 
controversy  is  the  essay  by  ^eiMi  Ba^Id  Ritja,  "  Nida' 
lil-Djins  al-Laflf,"  which  is  tbe  expansion  of  a  lecture  delivered 
by  the  ^eil^  on  the  occasion  of  the  Prophet's  birthday 
celebrations  in  the  year  1932.  Its  full  title  is  "  An  Appeal 
to  the  Tender  Sex  on  the  righta  of  Women  in  Islam  and  their 
share  in  modem  Islamic  Reform,  with  investigation  into  the 
questions  of  Polygamy,  Concubinage,  Veiling  and  Divorce, 
the  problem  of  the  Prophet's  wives,  the  respect  due  to  women, 
piety  towards  parents,  the  education  of  Daughters,  and  such 
like  matters  ".  The  Sheildi's  essay  is  of  peculiar  importance 
as  he  is  the  most  vocal  of  all  the  disciples  of  the  great 
Egyptian  Reformer  Muhammad  'Abdu,  whose  works  he  has 
edited  and  whose  Life  he  has  written.  He  has,  however, 
neither  the  intellect,  the  broad  outlook  nor  the  kindly  charity 
of  the  great  'Abdu,  and  has  with  the  years  tended  to  move 
back  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  a  defence  of  pure 
orthodoxy. 

Dr.  Rernkamp  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  forces  that  are 
playing  on  the  modem  world  of  IsUm  and  forcing  on  these 
problems  of  Reform,  and  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of  the 
various  types  of  Modemism  within  Islam,  and  the  problems 
which  their  teaching  raises.  Then  he  fastens  on  the  Woman 
Question  as  rabed  by  ShciMi  Ra^Td  Rida's  essay,  and  after 
showing  the  legal  problems  involved,  goes  on  in  the  main  part 
of  the  Thesis  to  give  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  argument  of 
the  essay  with  copious  commentary  &om  both  the  old 
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literature  of  Islam  and  the  modem  literature  of  reform. 
Being  a  man  of  law  Dr.  Eemkamp  is  mainly  interested  in 
the  juristic  aspects  of  the  problem,  and  perhaps  the  main 
value  of  his  work  is  the  wide  dociunentation  that  it  provides 
for  all  students  of  the  subject.  He  is  not,  however,  blind  to 
the  human  problem,  and  the  sociological  fact  that  the 
sentiment  of  love  that  is  all  important  to  woman's  position  in 
any  community  is  never  developed  save  where  there  is  a  strong 
moral  restraint  on  the  male  instincts.  The  problem  of  this 
moral  restraint  is  all  important  for  the  future  of  womanhood 
in  Islam. 
^^.-B.  34.  Arthur  Jeffery. 


A  Tibetan-English  Dictionary.  With  Special  Reference 
to  the  Prevailing  Dialects.  By  H.  A.  Jaschkb.  9  x  6^, 
pp.  xxii  -f-  671.  London :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner 
and  Co.,  1934.    42«. 

This  book  is  a  reprint  of  the  well-known  dictionary  first 
published  in  1881,  which,  in  spite  of  many  others  which 
have  seen  the  light  since  then,  is  still  a  livre  de  chevet  for 
every  Tibetan  scholar. 

The  Tibetan  dictionary  by  S.  Chandra  Das  has  rendered 
valuable  services  so  far  as  the  so-called  classical  texts  are 
concerned,  viz.  those  contained  in  the  Bka^  agyur  or  in  the 
bsTan  qgyur,  but  it  appears  to  be  incomplete  if  one  has  to 
deal  with  the  immense  indigenous  literature,  viz.,  the 
mam  Vara,  the  gsun  abuTns,  the  popular  songs,  etc. 

The  dictionary  by  Desgodins  contains  many  words  and 
expressions  which  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  Eastern  Tibet ; 
that  of  Jaschke,  on  the  other  hand,  is  chiefly  based  upon 
Western  Tibetan  dialects,  and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  the  author  hved  for  many  years  in  Lahul  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  studying  on  the  spot,  not  only  local 
manuscripts  but  the  living  language. 

Up  to  the  present  day  it  is  the  best  dictionary  so  far  as 
tiiose  provinces  are  concerned,  and  every  page  points  to  the 
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insight  and  linguistic  sense  of  the  author.  Of  course  it  is 
far  from  being  complete  :  but  no  dictionary  can  boast  such 
a  chum  until  individual  dictionaries  are  compiled  for  the 
various  provinces,  because,  of  the  truth  of  a  Tibetan  proverb 
which  I  have  often  experienced  in  that  country,  "  every 
lama  has  his  own  rehgion  and  every  village  has  its  own 
language." 

The  dictionary  of  Jaschke  presents  us  with  a  good  and  well 
digested  material  concerning  Indian  and  parts  of  Western 
Tibet.  The  editors  must  therefore  be  congratulated  for  having 
reprinted  a  work  which  has  long  become  extremely  scarce. 
A.  235.  GlUSKPPE   TUCCI. 


Les  Sources  m^DrrES  de  l'histoire  du  Maroc  publi^es. 

PAR  Pierre  de  Cenival.    Publications  de   la  Section 

Historique      du      Maroc:      Premiere     S&ie — Dynastie 

Sa'dienne :  Archives  et  Bibltotheques  de  Portugal.  Tome 

I,  Juillet  1486-Avril  1516.   11  x  TJ,  pp.  xvi  +  782,  pla. 

9,  plans  2.   Paris;    Paul  Geuthner,  1934.   Frs.  150. 

This  stately  volume  contains  documents  dealing  with  a 

very  obscure  period  of  Moroccan  history  :  the  attempt  of  the 

Portuguese  with   a   certain   measure  of  success  to   obtain 

possession  of  the  country.     The  documents  are  mostly  in 

Portuguese,  some  in  Arabic,  and  a  few,  emanating  from  or 

addressed  to  Popes,  in  Latin.    The  editor  has  provided  French 

translations  of  the  Arabic  pieces ;    to  all  he  has  prefixed 

careful  analyses  in  French,  which  will  prove  helpful  to  those 

who  find  the  archaic  Portuguese  difficult.    Besides  elucidating 

the  allusions  and  technicahties  in  the  documenta  M.  de  Cenival 

has  inserted  between  the  groups  of  letters  a  history  of  the 

events  with  which  they  are  concerned  based  on  elaborate 

and  probably  exhaustive  research.    The  result  is  a  work  of 

great,  to  some  extent  dramatic  interest,  although  there  are 

neither  heroes  nor  villains.     For  a  time  things  go  on  the 

whole  well  for  the  Portuguese ;    they  capture  a  number  of 
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places  and  obtain  the  allegiance  of  various  tribes.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  period  the  tide  begins  to  turn.  An  attempt  to 
take  Marrakesh  fails ;  another,  to  build  a  fort  at  Mamora, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Sebou  ends  in  a  terrible  disaster.  The 
belief  in  Portuguese  invincibility  is  shattered,  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  tribes  that  had  accepted  Portuguese  rule  becomes 
suspect. 

The  occupation  of  the  Moroccan  strongholds  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  steady  drain  on  both  the  man-power  and 
the  finance  of  Portugal,  since  the  letters  consist  very  largely 
of  applications  to  the  king  for  men  and  money  ;  great  armies 
were  sometimes  despatched,  as  for  the  conquest  of  Azemmour  ; 
the  bulk  had  to  be  sent  home  when  the  objectives  had  been 
gained,  and  there  are  complaints  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
forces  left  to  defend  the  conquered  territory.  We  should 
guess  that  Portuguese  imperialism  in  this  region  was  not 
financially  successful.  The  Jews  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a 
fair  measure  of  protection,  and  one  Ibrahim  b.  Zamirou 
plays  a  rather  important  role. 

The  work  appears  to  merit  warm  recognition  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  Portugal  and  North  Africa. 
A.  354.  D.  S.  Margoliouth. 


Dastur-i-Pahlavi.  By  Dm  Muhammad.  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Pahlavi  and  Persian  Languages.  In 
Persian.  9|  x  7^,  pp.  244.  Bombay :  Fort  Printing 
Press,  1934.    Es.  8. 

This  is  a  Pahlavi  grammar  and  a  comparison  between 
Pahlavi  and  modern  Persian  grammatical  formations.  It 
contains  240  large  pages.  The  author  apologizes  for  his 
Indian  style,  but,  though  a  Persian  might  detect  a  few  idioms 
which  he  might  himself  vary,  the  style  is  really  very  creditable 
to  one  who  is  not  a  native  of  Iran.  The  work  is  interesting, 
and  Mr.  Din  Muhammad  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  labour 
he  has  incurred  and  the  way  in  which  he  brings  out  what  he 
seeks  to  show.    The  printing,  both  of  Persian  and  Pahlavi, 
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ia  good  and  clear.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  misleadiog 
to  ignore  certain  defects. 

The  book  is  much  too  long.  Its  length  is  due  to  the  ptoAision 
of  quoted  examples,  a  large  proportion  of  which  might  have 
been  omitted.  Thus  it  is  not  neceasary  to  give  three  quotations 
&om  classical  Persian  writers  to  show  that  the  Persian  plural 
of  the  names  of  living  creatures  ends  in  jt,  and  no  less  tiian 
five  to  show  that  in  the  case  of  inanimate  objects  it  ends  in 
I*.  These  facts  are  so  well  known  to  all  who  know  any  Persian 
at  all  that  they  might  simply  be  stated,  and  all  examples 
dispensed  with. 

Pahlavi  is  just  an  archaic  form  of  Persian  without  its 
Arabic,  and  written  in  a  very  peculiar  way.  Complicated 
forms  of  writing,  which  appear  to  spell  some  Semitic  word 
or  root,  are  used  to  express  in  written  form  common  Persian 
words.  Salemann  wrote  his  Middle  Persian  Grammar  thirty- 
five  years  ago  and  made  this  quite  clear.  But  a  reader  of 
Mr.  Din  Muhammad's  work  might  easily  not  realize  it.  There 
is  nothing  to  show  it  in  the  main  body  of  the  granmiar. 
In  the  very  interesting  introduction — in  which,  however, 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  some  acknowledgment  of 
indebtedness  to  Browne — Balsara'a  suggestion  that  Semitic 
forms  were  deliberately  adopted  in  order  that  races  under 
Persian  influence  might  more  easily  understand  the  language 
of  their  rulers  is  quoted,  and  (p.  225}  this  idea  is  apparently 
accepted.  Surely  it  is  incredible  ;  such  forms  did  not  exist, 
they  were  only  ideograms  which  were  read  as  Persian  words. 
A.  357.  C.  N.  SeDDON. 


An   Imperial   History   of   India.     (In   a   Sanskrit   Text 

c.  700  B.C.-C.  A.D.  770.)    By  K.  P.  Jayaswal.    lOf  x 

7J,  pp.  xvi  +  77  +  xiv  (index)  +  75  (Skt.  text).  Lahore  : 

Motilal  Banarsi  Dass,  1934.    Es.  8. 

The  MaiijidTi-MiUakalpa,  which  Mr.  Jayaswal  edits  under 

the  above  title,  is  part  of  a  Mahayanist  work  on  the  history 
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of  Buddhism  written  about  770  a.d.  The  uncorroborated 
evidence  of  a  Sanskrit  MS.  is  usually  regarded  by  historians 
with  suspicion,  but  fortunately  the  Sanskrit  text  of  this 
MulakaVpa  was  translated  very  literally  into  Tibetan  about 
1060  A.D.,  forming  part  of  the  Kanjur  canon.  The  close 
agreement  between  this  and  the  Sanskrit  version  (which 
came  to  light  in  Travancore)  excludes  all  possibility  of  faking. 
The  document  is  Pan-Indian  in  outlook,  Eushans,  Chaluk- 
yas,  Pallavas,  and  Indonesia  find  place  in  it,  but  its  chief 
interests  centre  in  Bengal  (where  presumably  it  was  written), 
and,  particularly,  in  the  dynastic  struggles  for  paramountcy 
(Maukhari,  Thanesar,  Valabhi,  and  later  Gupta)  in  the  obscure 
period  between  the  Hun  invasions  and  the  accession  of  the 
Palas  (a.d.  500-800).  The  chronology  is  inevitably  elastic 
(contrast  pp.  44  and  63)  and,  as  names  of  persons  are  mostly 
indicated  by  initials  only,  Mr.  Jayaswal  himself  has  occasional 
qualms  as  to  their  interpretation,  but  he  is  far  too  sound 
a  scholar  to  indulge  in  improbabilities,  and  his  reconstruction 
is  of  extraordinary  interest  and  importance.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  fresh  archseological  discoveries  will  confirm  it. 
The  printing  is  careful,  but  on  p.  69  Vinayaditya's  demise 
should  be  dated  696,  not  656,  a.d. 
A.  373  F.  J.  Richards. 


Lbs  Noms  Propres  SuD-S^MrnguES.  By  G.  Ryckmans. 
3  vols.  lOi  X  7,  pp.  xxi  +  415,  134  ;  xxiv  +  206. 
Louvain  :  Bureaux  du  Mus6on,  1934-35. 

This  important  work  will  be  found  indispensable  by  all  who 
have  had  any  dealings  with  the  subject  of  the  early  Arabian 
inscriptions.  It  contains  in  the  first  volume  a  repertoire  analy- 
tique  of  proper  names  found  in  the  north  Arabian  (Tamoudian, 
Uhyani,  etc.).  South  Arabian  (Sabaean,  Minaean,  etc.),  and 
Ethiopic  inscriptions,  arranged  by  roots  under  the  headings 
of  divine,  personal,  tribal,  local,  and  month  names,  which 
is  in  itself  a  valuable  advance  towards  the  much-desired  end 
of  a  complete  word-index  to  the  early  Arabian  inscriptions ; 

JBA8.  JULY  1936.  33 
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in  the  second  volume,  an  alphabetical  index  to  the  first ; 
in  the  third,  a  "  concordance  g4n4rale  dee  inscriptions ", 
enabling  one  to  identify  those  which  are  commonly  cited 
by  more  than  one  name.  Students  of  the  subject  who  have 
in  the  past  known  the  irritation  of  attempting  to  track  down 
in  the  Corpus  an  inscription  referred  to  by  its  number  in  the 
Hal£vy  or  Glasei  collectioii,  will  feel  profoundly  grateful  to 
Professor  Byckmans  for  having  undertaken  the  laborious  and 
dull,  but  most  essential  task  of  compiling  this  concordance. 
I  would  draw  special  attention  to  this  part  of  the  work  because 
the  title  of  the  whole  gives  no  clue  that  it  includes  such 
a  part. 

One  word  of  warning  to  users  of  the  first  volume.  For 
reasons  explained  in  the  iatroductioQ,  the  citations  in  the 
body  of  the  work  are  not  exhaustive,  and  must  be  supple- 
mented by  reference  not  only  to  the  addenda  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  but  also  to  the  ripertoires  alphah&.iques,  where 
additional  citations  are  given, 

A  reference  work  does  not  lend  itself  to  detailed  criticism. 
Of  the  short  chapter  on  month  names,  however,  I  have  been 
able  to  make  an  exhaustive  study,  and  believe  that  there 
are  two  citations  of  some  interest  which  might  have 
been  added.  The  month  iniij?"!  is  quoted  only  from  CIH. 
547  '"•,  the  citation  CIH.  461  being  classed  among  the  "  noms 
ethniquea".  This  fragment  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  been 
commented  on  since  its  publication  in  the  Corpus,  which 
gives  up  any  attempt  at  a  consecutive  rendering.  The 
recognition,  however,  of  innjn  there  as  a  month  name 
would,  I  think,  help  considerably  towards  explaining  the 
whole  of  it.  Further,  by  omitting  altogether  vHnh  (CIH.Q*) 
from  the  list,  the  author  seems  to  imply  that  he  considers 
the  word  to  have  its  usual  meaning  of  "  year ".  Apart, 
however,  from  the  fact  that  Halevy  read  n^l  before  it 
(unfortunately  that  part  of  the  stone  became  illegible  shortly 
after  his  time),  the  following  consideration  seems  to  me  to 
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support  the  idea  of  it  being  a  month  name  here.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  dated  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Sabaean  era  :  now, 
of  the  other  inscriptions  dated  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  one  (CIH,  537)  has  the  word  **  year  "  before  the 
numeral,  against  three  (CIH.  540,  541,  621),  and  possibly 
four  (if,  as  is  likely,  CIH,  644  is  of  similar  date  to  621),  which 

omit  it,  the  formula  being,  e.g.  in  540  'inDOnSniNrninnim ; 

it  is  only  in  dates  up  to  the  fourth  century  that  **  year  " 

invariably  occurs.   The  example  just  quoted  further  gives  a 

precedent  for  the  use  of  the  name  of  a  season  also  for  a 

month. 

A.  377.  A.  F.  L.  Beeston. 

Japanese  Buddhism.  By  the  late  Sir  Charles  Eliot. 
9x6,  pp.  xxxiv  +  449.  London  :  Edward  Arnold 
and  Co.,  1935.    42*. 

This  book,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Harold  Parlett's  In  Piam 
Memoriam  Foreword,  is  complementary  to  Eliot's  Hinduism 
and  Buddhism,  Consistent  to  the  end  in  his  loyalty  to  work 
of  research,  the  author  waited  to  complete  and  publish  it, 
till  he  had  laid  down  his  office  of  ambassador  at  Tokyo, 
having  thereby  gained  liberty  to  write  his  judgments.  I  was 
looking  forward  to  his  return  from  his  unofficial  visit  to 
Japan,  ''  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him,"  when  death  took 
him  at  sea,  leaving  Sir  Harold  Parlett  and  Mr.  6.  B.  Sansom, 
who  had  both  worked  with  him  in  Japan,  to  complete  and 
publish  his  work.  This  begins  with  chapters  on  "  the  Canons  ", 
Hinayanist  and  Mahayanist,  Buddhist  doctrines  in  India  and 
China,  "  the  Pantheon,*'  i.e.  of  Buddhas,  and  Buddhism  in 
China.  Part  II  then  gives  us  a  history  of  the  entrance  and 
spread  of  Chinese  Buddhism  into  Japan,  with  chapters  on 
Amidism,  Zen,  and — this  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sansom — Nichiren. 
Once  more  our  materials  for  knowledge  little  known  has  been 
enriched  by  this  man's  watchful  and  untiring  travels  and  pen. 
The  results  will  find  due  and  critical  mention  by  other  hands. 
A.  403.  C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids. 
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Tbztbs  POPULACtES  Ikous  recueilHs  par  M.  Jabaql  Tiadnite, 
comment^  et  prte6dte  d'une  mtioduction  grammatics 
par  G.  DuuiziL.     9}  x  6^,  pp.  73.     Paris :    Adrien- 
Maisoimeuve,  1935. 
The  pre&ce  and  grammatical  introduction  end  on  p.  10, 
and  the  rest  of  the  book  contains  eighteen  different  pieces 
witii  ioteiUnear  translation  and  conunentaiy.     This  is  a 
valoable  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  lapidfy  dying 
languages  of  the  North  Central  Caucasus,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  M.  Jabagi  may  publish  more  of  the  large  store  of  folk-songs 
and  folk-tales  which  he  began  to  collect  from  his  boyhood 
till  political  events  drove  him  into  exile. 
A.  43S.  0.  WaSDBOP. 


Die   koshooeapbisohe   Episode   ih   MabAbharata   und 
Padhapdkana.       By     Luise     Hilqenberq.       Bonner 
Orientalistische  Studien,  Heft  4.    dj  X  6|,  pp.  liii  +  40. 
Stuttgart :   W.  Kohlhammer,  1934.    R.M.  9. 
From  W.  Kirfel'a  Kosmographie  der  Inder  we  know  that 
the  cosmographic  episode  in  the  Mahabharata  (Bhismaparvan, 
Adhyayas  &-11)  occurs  in  a  word  for  word  parallel  in  the 
Fadmapuraija  (SvargakhaQda,  Adhy.  3-9).    Dr.  Hilgenberg 
has  made  it  her  object  to  analj^e  this  episode  and  trace  its 
relation  to  other  similar  fragmentary  cosmological  descrip- 
tions which  are  found  in  what  Professor  Kirfel  calls  the  second 
group  of  the  Puragas  (especially  the  Brahmai^da,  Matsya 
and  Vayu  P.).    Her  task,  in  which  she  has  been  successful, 
was  to  deal  with  those  problems  which  are  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  texts,  this  being  of  importance  not  only 
for  the  solution  of  the  chronological  and  critical  problems  of 
the  Mhbh.  and  Furaijas  but  also  for  the  history  and  critique 
of  Indian  cosmological  ideas. 

In  her  exhaustive  treatise  she  discusses  all  the  identical 
passages  in  the  two  sets  of  texts  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Puraijta  versions  of  the  episode  are  the  older  ones, 
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serving  as  basis  for  the  Mhbli.  and  Padmap.  texts.  The  latter 
show  several  deviations,  of  which  some  exhibit  Jainistic 
influence.  Their  closest  resemblance  is  with  the  Matsya  P. 
It  is  also  more  than  likely  that  the  redactor  of  the  Mhbh. 
took  the  episode  from  the  Padmapura^a. 

The  whole  text  of  the  episode  (beautifully  collated  and 
carefully  edited  with  copious  references)  is  given  in  forty 
pages  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Hilgenberg's  investigation. 

A.  279.  W.   StEDE. 


TUHFAT  EL  A*YAN  BI  sIrAT  AHL  *Um1n.     By  'AbDALLAh  IBN 

]^UMAiD  ES  SAlimi.    Edited  and  annotated  by  IbrahIm 
IBN    Itfayiss    el    JazA'iri.      9  X  6|.      Arabic    text. 
Volume  I  (2nd    edition),  pp.  302,  Cairo,  1350  (1931). 
Volume   II,   pp.   316,   Cairo,    1347   (1928).      London 
A.  Probsthain.    12^. 

'Um&n  is  a  province  of  Arabia  so  isolated  that  as  a  rule 
what  happens  there  does  not  matter  much  to  the  outside 
world.  Occasionally  it  has  had  a  share  in  movements  and 
developments  that  is  worth  studying.  The  present  book, 
which  was  written  in  1330  (1912),  consists  almost  entirely 
of  rather  loose  and  indefinite  annals  of  the  province  beginning 
before  Islam  and  ending  near  the  date  mentioned.  A  large 
part  of  the  contents  is  concerned  with  small  wars  and  petty 
local  struggles,  which  even  if  they  had  been  related  with  the 
dates  and  details  required  to  give  them  substance  would  still 
have  remained  tedious  and  not  very  profitable  to  follow. 
More  useful  matter  appears  occasionally,  but  the  amount 
is  not  great.  From  some  of  the  authorities  cited  it  seems 
that  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  genuine  early  historical 
material,  unknown  elsewhere,  may  still  be  preserved  in 
*Um&n  from  which  further  facts  of  value  could  be  obtained 
with  regard  to  such  questions  as  the  part  taken  by  the  Azd 
tribes  in  the  Islamic  conquests,  early  Islam  in  'Uman,  and  so 
forth. 
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Though  the  Tuhfa  resembles  in  a  general  way  the  history 
of  'Uman  by  Saltl  tbn  Baztk,  of  which  a  translatioD  by 
G.  P.  Badger  is  published  in  the  Haklujrt  Series,  it  differs 
&om  it  in  detail  and  for  the  most  part  seems  to  be  quite 
independent  of  it.  It  may  be  useful  to  draw  attention  to  an 
account  in  the  Tuhfa  of  an  expedition  of  100  ships  sent  firom 
'Umin  in  the  time  of  the  Imam  G?  ^It  ibn  M&lik  (237-273 
(851-886))  against  the  CtuistianB  of  Socotra,  since  thia  event 
does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  any  other  book.  The 
Tuhfa  goes  rather  out  of  its  way  to  confuse  'Ib&  ibn  Ja'&r, 
the  cousin  of  Harun  ar  Bashid  and  Zubaida,  with  'Is&  ibn 
Ja'far  ibn  Sulaim&n,  a  mistake  not  made  by  Salll.  For 
some  of  the  later  parte  of  the  histcny,  Saltl's  book  ending 
at  1273  (1856)  b  fuller  than  the  Tuhfa  and  probably  more 
reliable. 

The  annotations  are  few  and  short. 
A.  303.  R.  GUKST. 


BiPBRTOiRE  Chrokologiqub  D'fipiGRAPHiB  Arabe.    Tome 

cinquiemc.    Public,  etc.,  sous  la  direction  de  £t.  Cohbe> 

J.  Sauvaget  et  G.  Wiet,     Publications  de  I'lnstitut 

fran9ai8    d'arch^ologie    orientale.      11^  x  9,    pp.    193. 

Le  Caire :  Imprimerie  de  I'lnstitut  fran^aJs  d'arch^logie 

orientale,  1934. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  excellent  collection  of  the  French 

Institute  of  Oriental  Archieology  of  Cairo  contains  400  Arabic 

inscriptions.    Nos.  1601-2000.  from  the  years  a.h.  354-386, 

and  a  few  additions  and  corrections  to  this  and  the  former 

volumes.     The  material  includes  signatures,  epitaphs,   and 

inscriptions,    relative    to    the    foundation    or    construction 

of  monumente. 

The  Arab  Museum  of  Cairo,  the  Benaki  Museum  of  Athens, 
the  Ashmolean  Museum  of  Oxford,  the  Textile  Museum  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Archseological  Museum  of  Madrid, 
the  Vatican  Museum,  the  Museo  civico  of  Syracuse,  the 
Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  collections 
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of  Abemayor,  Bailleul,  Nahman,  and  Tano,  are  among  the 
institutions  which  contributed  material  to  this  volume. 
Valuable  additions  were  furnished  by  M.  S.  Dinand  (Nos.  1617, 
1630,  1771-3),  E.  Tisserand  (Nos.  1626,  1634,  1652,  1922, 
1949),  E.  Kiihnel  (Nos.  1638,  1644),  t.  L^vi-Provenjal 
(Nos.  1614,  1631-2,  1649-50,  1823,  1863,  1872-3,  1882,  1904), 
A.  Grohmann  (No.  1766),  Rh.  Guest  (Nos.  1767-1770,  1782, 
1810,  1870),  K.  A.  C.  Creswell  (Nos.  1899,  1901,  1902  (with 
Rh.  Guest),  U.  Monneret  de  Villard  (Nos.  1880-1),  and 
Eustache  de  Lorey  (No.  1898). 
A.  383.  Joseph  de  Somogyi. 


1.  ISTASIDDHI  OF  ViMUKTATMAN  with  Extracts  from  the 
Vivara^a  of  Jnanottama.  Edited  by  M.  Hiriyanna. 
(Jaekwad's  Oriental  Series,  LXV.  9 J  x  6,  pp.  xxxvi  + 
697.     Baroda  :    Oriental  Institute,  1935.     Rs.  14. 

2.  SiDDHANTABiNDU  OF  Madhusudana  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Purushottama.  Edited  and  translated  by 
Prahlad  Chandrashekhar  Divanji.  Gaekwad's 
Oriental  Series,  LXIV.  9|  x  6,  pp.  24  +  cxlii  +  93 
+  306.     Baroda  :    Oriental  Institute,  1933.     Rs.  11. 

3.  Shabara-Bhasya.  Translated  into  English  by 
Ganganatha  Jha.  Gaekwad's  Oriental  Series,  LXVI 
and  LXX.  9^  x  6,  (Vol.  I)  pp.  xv  +  1-706,  (Vol.  II) 
pp.  XX  +  707-1416.  Baroda  :  Oriental  Institute,  1933 
and  1934.    Rs.  16  each  volume. 

The  Istasiddhi  is  a  polemical  work  of  the  Advaita  school 
of  Vedanta,  dated  by  the  editor  between  the  limits  of  a.d.  850 
and  1050,  and  dealing  chiefly  with  the  theory  of  mdyd.  Its 
importance  lies  in  its  discussion  of  the  various  theories  of 
error,  and,  though  apparently  it  contains  no  identifiable 
quotations  from  Buddhist  works,  specialists  in  Buddhist 
logic  would  do  well  to  consult  it.  The  editing  is  good  and 
the  introduction  scholarly  and  admirable,  giving  adequately 
but  briefly  all  the  information  required  by  the  reader  and 
avoiding  digressions  into  extraneous  matters. 
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The  next  work  is  a  late  Vedantin  manual,  in  the  fbnn  of 
a  commeatary  on  the  Daiailolci  attributed  to  Saihkara,  and 
has  akeady  been  printed  elsewhere.  The  text  is  good,  and 
the  transUtioD,  if  hardly  intelligible  hj  itself,  is  of  aonatance 
to  grasping  the  not  always  easy  original.  The  introduction 
and  notes  would  have  benefited  by  the  excision  of  all  iirelerant 
or  unnecessary  matter  and  by  a  more  concise  method  of 
expression ;  to  discourse  at  length  on  every  conoeivable 
subject  too  frequently  brings  into  relief  the  limitations,  not 
the  extent,  of  a  writer's  learning,  besides  the  aggravation  it 
causes  the  reader. 

The  last  two  Tolumes  cover  for  two-thirds  of  the  distance 
the  final  stage  of  a  great  undertaking,  the  complete  trans- 
lation into  English  of  the  bhdsyas  on  the  six  orthodox  philo- 
sophic systems.  The  methods  and  excellence  of  MM.  Ganga- 
natha  Jha's  translations  are  by  this  time  bo  well  known  that 
it  would  be  super6uous  to  use  up  space  in  describing  them, 
but  at  least  a  word  of  gratitude  is  due  to  hira  for  his  labours, 
which  in  the  case  of  a  text  like  that  of  Sabarasvamin  were 
necessarily  formidable.  As  a  study  in  method  (the  results 
being  much  the  same),  a  comparison  should  be  made  with 
0.  Strauss's  translation  of  the  bkasya  on  the  first  five  aiitras 
in  SBPAW.,  1932,  each  author  having  worked  independently 
of  the  other.  A  really  good  index,  as  promised  for  the  third 
volume,  would  be  a  great  boon,  especially  if  it  mentions  all 
controversies  with  other  systems,  a  point  omitted  in  the 
preliminary  index  to  the  first  volume. 
A.  386,  385.  387.  391.  E.  H.  JOHNSTON. 

Natya^astba,    with   the  commentary  of  AsHlNAVAaupTA. 

Edited    by    M.    Ramakrishka    Kavi.      Volume     11. 

Gaekwad's  Oriental  Series,  LXVIII.    9f  x  6|,  pp.  xxiii 

-I-  25  4-  460  +  iv.     Baroda  :    Oriental  Institute,   1934. 

Rs.  5. 
In  the  eight  years  that  separated  the  appearance  of  the 
first  volume  of  this  edition  of  the  Bharatiya  Nalyaidstra  from 
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that  of  the  second,  the  editor  acquired  much  new  material 
and  has  evidently  studied  the  Sanskrit  literature  on  the 
subject  in  greater  detail.  The  text  of  the  idstra  as  worked 
out  by  him  in  this  volume  is  distinctly  better  than  any  we 
have,  and  he  has  on  the  whole  done  well  with  the  conmientary, 
the  MSS.  of  which  are  very  corrupt.  But  as  the  latter  often 
gives  little  idea  of  the  actual  words  that  Abhinavagupta  had 
before  him,  the  edition  inevitably  raises  the  whole  problem 
of  the  constitution  of  the  text,  which  is  almost  as  complicated 
as  that  of  the  Mdhdbhdrata.  Mr.  Kavi  seems  now  to  have 
arrived  at  definite  ideas  on  this  subject,  but  he  expresses 
himself  with  such  lack  of  lucidity  and  gives  so  little  of  the 
essential  information  that  it  is  very  hard  to  find  out  exactly 
what  he  thinks  or  has  done.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
introduction  to  the  final  volimie  he  will  explain  his  views 
clearly  in  detail  and  give  us  a  considered  and  critical  account 
of  the  MS.  material.  A  really  good  index  to  the  whole  work 
is  also  required,  all  the  more  so  as  he  has  failed  to  provide 
distinguishing  marks  to  direct  attention  to  the  occurrence 
of  references  to  writers  and  literary  works  in  the  commentary. 
The  conmientary  raises  one  point  of  importance  for  literary 
history  ;  for  on  the  anubandha  to  chapter  xvi,  which  is  treated 
as  chapter  xvii  in  other  editions,  it  illustrates  the  explanation 
of  rhetorical  terms  by  quotations,  the  majority  of  which  are 
&om  plays,  whose  MSS.  only  survive  in  Southern  India,  such 
as  the  four  plays  known  as  the  Caturbhdniy  the  KundamcUd, 
the  Avimdraka,  etc.  These  plays  do  not  seem  to  be  quoted 
elsewhere  in  the  commentary,  and  the  method  of  citation 
differs  from  that  elsewhere  employed  by  Abhinavagupta. 
Prima  fade  I  incline  to  the  view  that  these  passages  have 
been  added  by  a  later  hand  in  peninsular  India  and  that  it 
is  unsafe  to  draw  any  deductions  from  them  about  the 
authenticity  or  the  date  of  the  plays  in  question. 
A.  389,  E.  H.  Johnston. 
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An  EiABl;  Mystic  of  Baqhdad.  A  tsbadj  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Harith  b.  Asad  al-Muhasibi,  a.d.  781-857. 
By  Maboaket  SifiTH.  8^  x  6^,  pp.  zi  +  311.  London  : 
The  Sheldon  Press.  1936.  16s. 
This  book  gives  as  what  has  long  been  desired,  a  full  account 
of  the  doctrine  of  Mulji^bi  of  Basra,  who  died  in  a.d.  8S7 
and  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  ordinal  mystic  theok^ians 
in  Islam.  His  writings  are  among  the  oldest  of  their  kind, 
and  had  a  great  influence  not  only  on  ^fiffs  but,  through 
6haz4U,  on  the  main  body  of  earnestly  religious  Moslems, 
while  it  is  probable  that  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  other 
medieval  Christian  aathors  indirectly  drew  inspiration  from 
him.  Dr.  Smith  is  now  preparing  an  edition  of  his  masterpiece, 
the  Kit<!B>  al-Ri'dya  ;  of  his  extant  works  (more  than  twenty 
in  number)  only  one  has  yet  been  printed.  Nearly  all  these, 
however,  have  been  utilized  in  the  present  study,  and  much 
new  material  was  collected  by  Dr.  Smith  herself  during  travels 
undertaken  for  that  purpose  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Syria.  That  it  sheds  little  or  no  light  upon  outward  events  and 
circuniBtancea  is  not  surprising :  the  whole  object  of  these 
treatises  is  to  set  forth  the  true  principles  and  practice  of  the 
mystical  life,  a  theme  which  Muhdsibf  develops  with  extra- 
ordinary insight,  subtlety,  and  delicacy.  His  use  of  dialectic 
[tashqiq  lil-kaldm,  p.  27)  as  a  controversial  and  literary 
weapon  shocked  orthodox  and  old-fashioned  people  like 
Ibn  Hanbal,  and  was  criticized  by  some  eminent  ^iHi 
contemporaries.  But  he  writes  from  the  heart.  His  own  story 
of  his  conversion  (translated  on  pp.  18-20)  will  bear  com- 
parison with  the  well-known  parallel  passage  in  Ghaz&Ii. 
The  seven  chapters  in  which  Dr.  Smith  discusses  his 
psychological  theory  and  the  ascetic,  moral,  devotional,  and 
mystical  aspects  of  hia  theology  are  illustrated  by  many 
striking  extracts  and  give  an  admirable  view  of  the  man  and 
his  teaching.  Although  the  goal  he  seeks  ia  perfect  harmony 
with  God  through  disinterested  love,  he  takes  care  to  maintain 
a  just  balance  between  the  intellectual  and  emotional  elements 
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in  reUgion.  "  God,"  lie  says,  "  is  not  known  except  by  means 
of  the  reason,''  and  he  warns  his  readers  against  the 
pantheistic  tendencies  inherent  in  the  doctrine  of  janA, 
We  find  frequent  borrowings  from  the  GU)spel  and  other  works 
of  Jewish  or  Christian  origin,  but  it  does  not  follow,  and 
personally  I  think  it  unlikely,  that  he  had  studied  the  earliest 
Arabic  translations  of  this  literature.  There  was  a  vast 
floating  stock  of  such  foreign  goods,  easily  accessible  to 
Moslems  at  the  time. 

Dr.  Smith's  learned  and  lucid  exposition  should  attract 
many  besides  specialists.  On  p.  71, 1.  3,  **  group  "  is  obviously 
an  unsuitable  word  for  the  AJd  al-Sunna  wa-H-Jamd'ay  who 
were  not  "  founded  "  by  any  one.  In  the  first  footnote  on  the 
same  page,  read  **  Ibn  Khallikan,  iii,  p.  554 ;  Sha'rani, 
p.  84 ".  The  spelling  of  proper  names  is  occasionally 
inaccurate,  e.g.  *Atba  (*Utba),  Hudajrfa  (Hudhajrfa),  and  on 
p.  259  Ghurriyat  (Ghunyat),  Ibn  Rahwiya  (Rahawayh),  Ibn 
al-Dakhmasi  (al-Dakhmisi).  But  these  are  small  blemishes 
in  a  fine  book,  for  which  every  student  of  Sufism  will  be 
grateful. 
A,  519,  R.  A.  Nicholson 


Persian  Literature.  A  bio-bibliographical  Survey.  By 
C.  A.  Storey.  Section  II,  fasciculus  1 :  (A)  General 
History ;  (B)  The  Prophets  and  Early  Islam.  8^  x  5J, 
pp.  xl  +  175.   London  :  Luzac  and  Co.,  1935. 

In  this  second  instalment  of  his  work  Professor  Storey 
continues  his  description  of  the  raw  materials  available  to 
the  student  of  Persian  history  and  literature.  An  account 
is  given  of  all  historical  works  written  in  Persian  down  to  the 
time  of  the  neo-Iranian  renaissance  and  either  noted  in 
catalogues  or  mentioned  elsewhere  as  being  in  existence.  The 
work  is  comprehensive  enough  to  include  with  the  purely 
Persian  writers  not  only  Indian  authors  but  all  translators 
also.   Even  with  a  knowledge  of  this  it  is  a  little  startling  to 
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find  that  the  dubious  efforts  at  Persian  composition  ofThomas 
Wm.  Beale  are  regarded  as  worthy  of  a  place  (p.  161). 
However,  within  the  encyclopiedic  range  of  the  surrey  this 
must  be  regarded  as  admissible.  Professor  Storey  is  engaged 
on  further  instalments  of  his  work,  and  one  may  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  an  index  begins  to  be  possible.  In  some 
future  &acicule,  it  may  perhaps  be  suggested,  a  correction 
might  be  made  of  the  phrase  in  No.  213,  p.  173,  which  states 
that  'Askar  al-Mahdi  was  "in"  al-Ru^ah,  at  Baghdad. 
According  to  Le  Strange,  Baghdad  during  the  Abbasid  CaU^ate, 
p.  189,  the  two  were  identical. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor  Storey's  other  duties  and 
interests  will  not  divert  him  from  the  task  of  completing  his 
survey  as  quickly  as  possible.  Even  now  its  usefulness  to 
anyone  concerned  with  the  literature  of  Persia  is  very  evident. 
A.486.  R.  Lbvy. 


Tbe  Bucheuh.    By  Sir  Robert  Mond  and  0.  H.  Hybbs. 

Forty-first  Memoir  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Society. 

12^  X  10.  Vol.  i,  pp.  xii  +  203— History  and  Archffiology 

of  the  Site,     Vol.  ii,  pp.  92— The  Inscriptions.     Vol.  iii, 

pis.  clzxiii — The  Plates.     London  :   (Egypt  Exploration 

Society),  Humphrey  Milford,  1934. 

In  writing  a  review  of  a  work  to  the  compilation  of  which 

80  many  persons  have  contributed,  and  which  in  consequence 

is  made  up  of  so  many  parts,  one  finds  it  difficult  to  know 

where  to  begin.     Perhaps  it  will  be  wisest,  therefore,  to  give 

merely  a  short  summary  of  the  results  of  the  work  done  and 

of  their  historical  connections. 

Beside  what  could  be  discovered  from  references  in  classical 
and  early  Christian  authors,  little  has  hitherto  been  known 
about  the  worship  of  bulls  in  Egypt,  a  practice  common  among 
primitive  peoples  and  not  confined  to  that  country.  The 
previous  excavations  of  the  burials  of  two  Mnevis  bulls  at 
Heliopolis  (Daressy)  and  of  those  of  the  Apis  bulls  at  the 
Serapeum  (Mariette)  provided,  however,  a  little  information. 
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The  present  excavation  of  the  burials  of  the  sacred  Buchis 
bulls  at  Armant  (the  Bucheiim)  and  of  the  cow-mothers  (the 
Baqaria)  has  yielded  much  new  material  for  comparison. 
It  is  possible  that  the  excavations  of  the  French  Archaeological 
Mission  at  T6d  and  Medamut  may  throw  further  light  on  the 
subject. 

Not  the  least  of  the  finds  is  a  series  of  stelsa  inscribed  in 
the  hieroglyphic  character,  which  extends  from  the  time  of 
Nekhthorheb  (346  B.C.)  until  that  of  Diocletian  (a.d.  295), 
providing  a  fietirly  continuous  history  of  the  bulls,  and  examples 
of  the  latest  form  of  hieroglyphic  writing  which  we  possess. 
The  stelse  have  been  translated  and  commented  upon  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Fairman,  and  form  a  large  portion  of  the  subject 
matter  of  vol.  ii.  Some  of  the  late  examples  are  extremely 
di£Gicult  to  make  sense  of. 

Briefly  stated,  the  information  which  we  now  have  con- 
cerning the  Buchis  bulls  is  as  follows.  The  worship  of  Buchis 
began  in  the  reign  of  Nekhthorheb  (always  supposing  that 
there  are  no  earlier  burials  still  to  be  discovered),  Buchis 
being  then  equated  with  the  bull  of  Medamut,  at  which  place 
there  had  been  a  bull-cult  as  early  as  the  twelfth  Dynasty. 
The  bull  was  probably  white  with  black  head,  and  would  have 
been  selected  by  this  and  other  distinguishing  marks.  The 
bull  was  installed  and  rowed  from  Thebes  to  Armant,  his 
mother  being  highly  honoured,  perhaps  as  a  virgin  mother, 
like  the  mother  of  Apis,  and  kept  in  the  temple  of  Armant. 
The  bull  may  have  been  peripatetic,  visiting  Armant,  Medamut 
^od,  and  Thebes,  remaining  for  a  short  while  in  each  place. 
A  solar  connection  (Mnevis)  of  the  Buchis  bull  is  shown  by 
his  description  in  the  stelse  as  bi  'nh  n  R\  tvhm  R\  '*  the 
living  soul  of  Re*,  the  repetition  of  Re* "  {the  exact  shade 
of  meaning  conveyed  by  the  latter  epithet  is  uncertain),  and 
a  connection  with  the  Nile  (Apis)  by  the  fact  that  in  1730  a 
Nilometer  was  still  standing  in  the  temple  lake  of  Armant. 
The  bull  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death, 
the  span  of  life  being  anything  up  to  a  little  less  than  25  years. 
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The  ezcavatioD  od  the  site  commenced  in  1927,  and  was 
sot  concluded  until  t^e  end  of  the  season  1931-2.  Duiing 
this  time  directors  were  Mr.  W.  B.  Emery,  Dt.  H.  Frankfort, 
and  Mr.  0.  H.  Myers,  the  last  being  responsible  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  work  of  his  predecessors  as  well  as 
those  of  his  own.  The  memoir  contains  a  great  amount  of 
work,  and,  as  already  intimated,  the  assistance  of  a  targe 
number  of  experts  in  subjects  related  to  archeology  has  been 
called  in.  The  various  types  of  antiquities  have  all  been 
thus  considered,  described,  and  recorded  in  their  reflective 
places  with  painstaking  detail. 

A  few  mistakes  and  misprints  have  been  noticed  in  vol.  ii. 
In  Stela  No.  15,  G  (1),  p.  15,  "  Year  2  "  should  be  "  Year  24  ". 
In  Stela  No.  16,  pp.  16  and  17,  the  notes '  (there  are  two)  and  ■ 
do  not  correspond  with  the  reference-letters  in  the  translation. 
In  Stela  No.  21,  G  (1),  p.  20,  "  Ehoiak  2 "  should  be 
"Mesore  2  ". 
A.  299.  M.  F.  Lamino  Macadam. 


La  Place  d'Al-FArAbi  dans  l'^cole  Philgsopuique 
MustTLMANB.  By  Ibeaeim  Madkour.  10  X  6}, 
pp.  X  +  254.    Paris  :    Adrien-Maisonneuve,  1934. 

Some  years  ago  the  Parb  publisher,  F41ix  Alcan,  issued 
a  series  known  aa  "  Lea  grands  Philoaophes  ",  which  included 
Ibn  Sina,  Al-Ghazza1i,  and  Maimonides.  Why  Al-Farabi, 
a  philosopher  head  and  shouldera  above  those  mentioned, 
was  not  included,  ia  an  enigma.  Yet  for  anyone  who  was 
prepared  to  tackle  the  mu'alUm  al-Adnt  the  ground  was 
already  well  ploughed  and  sown  by  the  scholarly  Stein- 
schneider  whose  AUFSrain  was  issued  over  half  a  century  ago. 

In  view  of  this  hiatus,  it  was  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
that  we  opened  the  new  book  on  Al-Farabi  by  Dr.  Madkour 
which  Professor  Massignon  introduces  with  a  flourish.  When 
such  unmiatakeable  notes  are  sounded  by  so  eminent  a 
professor  we  were  naturally  roused  to  enthusiasm  by  the 
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fanfare.  Yet  as  we  read  page  after  page  of  this  book  our 
interest  seemed  to  cool,  until  by  the  time  we  had  reached 
the  end  a  feeling  of  disappointment  had  taken  possession 
of  us.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Madkour  has  **  cultivated  the  Arabic 
sources  direct ",  but  in  almost  every  case  the  sources  are 
those  which  have  already  been  made  known  to  us  by  Dieterici 
who,  in  addition,  has  even  given  us  a  translation  into  German. 
Why  not  have  culled  from  the  TalMAs  nawdmls  Afldiun,  the 
Risala  fi'lrfiafsy  the  Kitab  al-alfdz  al-Afldtumya  or  the  Risala 
fi'Walam  al-a'ld  which  we  only  know  by  name  since  they  have 
not  been  published  ?  Further,  seeing  that  Al-Farabi  was  first 
of  all  a  logician,  as  Aristotle  would  have  every  philosopher, 
we  might  have  had  an  introduction  to  Al-Farabi's  philosophy 
via  his  logic.  Even  if  many  of  his  logical  treatises  are  wrapped 
up  in  Hebrew  translations  there  are  enough  Arabic  tracts 
in  the  Escorial  and  Bodleian  libraries  to  have  furnished 
Dr.  Madkour  with  material  for  such  a  contribution.  If  we 
may  use  the  simile  of  Professor  Massignon,  this  **  panorama 
of  the  philosophical  ideas  of  Al-Farabi ",  is  not  panoramic. 
What  is  given  us  in  Dr.  Madkour's  book  is  not  an  **  all-round 
view  ".  This  criticism  covers  the  main  portion  of  the  book. 
On  the  other  hand,  chapters  1  and  2  are  decidedly  a  con- 
tribution of  considerable  value  to  those  interested  in  the 
origins  of  Muslim  philosophy,  although  much  of  it  may  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Boer,  Carra  de  Vaux,  Dieterici, 
Horten,  and  Steinschneider. 

The  author  writes  clearly  and  convincingly.  Following 
Al-FarabI  he  is  synthetic  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject. 
On  the  whole,  the  book  is  well  worth  reading.  It  is  furnished 
with  two  excellent  indices  and  a  comprehensive  bibliography, 
although  it  manages  to  omit  the  present  writer's  contributions 
on  the  Ihm'  aVvlum  in  the  JRAS,  (1932-4).  A  full  page 
is  devoted  to  errata  which,  on  closer  scrutiny,  could  easily 
be  doubled. 
A.  434.  H.  6.  Farmer. 
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KiTNDAKtTMDACABTA's   Prayacaxasaka.      Cfiticaltf   edited, 
with  the  Saiukrit  Commentsriefl  of  Amftaondzm  and 
Jayaaena,  and  a  Hindi  commeotaiy  of  Pa^de  Hemaraja, 
and  an  English  translation,  by  A.  N.  Upadhtc,  Rofcasw 
of  Ardhamagadhi,  Rajaram  College,  Kdhapnr.    2ad  ed. 
10  X  7,  pp.  U  +  czxvi  +  376  +  61.    Bombay :  Kietiia 
Hanilal   Bevashanlnr  Jhaveri   for  the   Paruna-Srota- 
Frabhabaka-HavdaU,  1936.    Ba.  6. 
This  volume  forms  a  most  osefol  contribution  to  the  growing 
literatore  of  Jainism  and  supplements  excellently  the  transla- 
tion of  the  PTovacaruudra  which  we  owe  to  Fiofesaor  Fadde^n. 
Of  special  importance  is  tiie  detailed  investjgatkm  of  Eooda- 
Inmda's  date.    The  editor  very  jnstty  rejects  the  proposal  of 
tiie  late  Professor  Pathak  to  assign  him  to  a.d.  628,  pointing 
out  that  the  Merkara  copperplates  of  Saka  388  mention 
six  Acaryaa  with  a  clear  statement  that  they  belonged  to 
the  Eundakundanvaya,  which  is  quite  incompatible  with  the 
date  suggested,  apart  altogether  &om  the  fact  that,  as  Professor 
Thomas  has  justly  stressed,  the  identification  of  Sivakumara, 
whom  Jayasena  mentions  as  the  king,  for  whom  tills  treatise 
was  written,  with  the  Kadamba  king  Sivam^e^varman  is 
quite  untenable.     Nor  is  it  possible  to  adopt  the  view  of 
Pt.   Premi   that  the  term  loyambkagesu  in  Kundakunda's 
Niyamasara  refers  to  the  Lokav&haga  of  Sarvanandi  composed 
in  Saka  380 ;   the  reference  is  clearly  to  works  generally  on 
the  topic,  not  to  a  specific  text. 

An  efi'ort  is  made  by  the  author  to  utilize  the  Prakrit  of 
Euodakunda  in  favour  of  his  own  tentative  conclusion  that 
Kundakunda's  age  lies  at  the  begiomng  of  the  Christian  era. 
Hie  very  useful  investigation  of  the  Prakrit  {pp.  cxi-cxxvi) 
leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  its  appellation  Jaina  Sauraseni 
is  justified,  and  that,  taken  on  the  whole,  it  represents  a  stage 
earlier  than  that  of  the  Prakrit  portions,  as  analysed  by 
Professor  Jacobi,  of  the  Nalyaiastra.  That  text  may  be 
placed  before  Bhasa  and  Ealidasa  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ind  century  a.d.    Moreover,  the  absence  of  Apabhramia 
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forms  in  the  best  preserved  of  Kundakunda's  works  may  be 
adduced  to  support  this  view,  since  such  forms  are  found 
in  the  Paumacariya  of  Vimalasuri,  whose  own  statement 
places  him  at  the  beginning,  of  the  Christian  era.  Neither 
argument,  it  is  clear,  can  be  stressed.  The  date  of  the  Ndtya- 
idstra  as  we  have  it  is  very  uncertain,  and  the  condition 
of  the  Prakrit  therein  much  disputed,  while  Vimalasuri  is 
probably  to  be  placed  considerably  later  than  his  apparent 
date.  As  matters  stand,  we  can  hardly  say  more  than  that 
Kundakunda  is  probably  older  than  Umasvati,  himself  of 
disputed  date,  and  that  he  may  be  placed  not  later  than 
the  fourth  century  a.d.  How  much  earlier  must  remain 
problematic. 

Professor  Upadhye  gives  us  not  merely  a  very  careful 
account  of  Kundakunda  and  his  works  in  general  and  the 
Pravacanasara  in  particular,  but  also  a  most  valuable  summary 
of  certain  of  the  Jain  metaphysical  doctrines  (pp.  Ixii-xcv). 
His  most  interesting  contribution  is  perhaps  his  conclusion 
that  the  similarities  of  Jainism,  Buddhism,  and  the  Samkhya 
philosophy  point  to  the  existence  of  a  great  Magadhan  indi- 
genous religion  which  flourished  before  the  advent  of  the 
Aryans ;  to  the  commingling  of  the  streams  of  Aryan  and 
indigenous  religion  at  the  close  of  the  BrahmaQa  period  we 
owe,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Atmavidya  of  the  Upanisads,  and 
the  tenets  of  Jainism  and  Buddhism  on  the  other. 

The  text  of  the  Gathas  and  the  commentaries  seems  to 
have  been  carefully  edited,  and  there  are  useful  indexes  of 
the  leading  technical  terms  and  to  the  Introduction.  The 
commentators  are  treated  fully,  and  their  dates  as  far  as 
possible  determined  (pp.  xcvii-cxi). 

A.  539.  A.   BeRRIEDALB   KeITH. 
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Thb  Tuhfa  I  Sahi  (Section  V)  of  Sah  MntZA  Safawl 
Edited  in  the  original  Persian,  with  an  index,  Persian 
and  English  prefaces,  variants  and  notes,  hj  Mawi.awi 
Iqbal    Hdbain.      9J  x  6J,    pp.    vii  +  iii  +  193  -f  8. 
Patna :    Printed  at  Shanti  Press,  Allahabad  for  Patna 
University,  1934. 
Professor  E.  Q.  Browne  has  remarked  on  Qie  extraordinary 
dearth  of  notable  poete  in  Persia  during  the  ^afawt  period, 
calling  attention  in  particular  to  the  great  collection  of  names 
mentioned  in  the  Tuhfah  i  Sami  (a  work  which,  in  tiiis  con- 
nection,  he  recommends  urgently  for  publication)   among 
which,  with  certain  well-known  exceptions,  none  is  first-rate. 
It  is  the  peculiar  merit  of  anthologies  that  they  spare  the 
discerning  reader  the  very  heavy  and  often  fruitless  task  of 
ploughing  through  fat  volumes  of  diwans  in  the  hope  of 
finding  poetry  of  outstanding  merit :   while  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  the  anthologist  secured  immortality  for  an 
otherwise  worthless  poet  in  consideration  of  a  few  eminent 
verses.    The  Tuhfah  i  Sami,  as  an  anthology,  has  the  added 
distinction  of  having  been  compiled  by  a  man  who  was 
himself  a  considerable  poet.     On  the  biographical  side  it 
may  not  bear  comparison  with  other  more  celebrated  tadA- 
kirahs :    of  the  quaUty  of  the  poems  quoted  in  it  there  can 
be  no  two  opinions.     Maulawl  Iqbal  ^uaain  has  enriched 
our  knowledge  of  Persian  poetry,  and  deserves  our  warm 
thanks  for  a  scholarly  and  usefully  annotated  and  indexed 
text  clearly  and  accurately  printed.     It  ia  much  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  realize  liis  project  of  publishing  the  whole  work, 
of  which  this  is  the  most  important  part. 

A.S42.  A.   J.   ASBERRV. 
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KiTAB  AL-AwRAK.  (Section  on  Contemporary  Poets.)  By 
Abu  Baer  Muhammad  b.  Yahya  al-§uli.  Edited  by 
J.  Heyworth  Dunne.  9J  x  6J,  pp.  xi  +  256  +  17. 
London  :  Luzac  &  Co.,  1934. 

Although  the  larger  part  of  it  has  been  lost,  what  remains 
of  the  work  bearing  the  above  title  is  of  great  value  for  the 
literary  history  of  the  early  *Abbdsid  time.  §uli,  who  lived 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  third  and  the  first  thirty-five  years 
of  the  fourth  century  a.h.,  was  an  accomplished  courtier,  a 
famous  chess-player,  a  connoisseur  of  poetry,  and  personally 
acquainted  with  the  characters  and  circumstances  of  con- 
temporaries about  whom  little  or  nothing  is  known  from 
other  sources.  The  present  instalment — Mr.  Dunne  has 
recently  edited  another  dealing  with  the  Caliphs  Rd^i  and 
Muttaqi,  and  it  may  be  hoped  there  is  more  to  come — com- 
prises ovlj  the  final  section  of  the  book.  This  is  mainly  an 
anthology.  The  poets  cited  are  arranged  under  the  families 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  since  the  author  regarded  lack 
of  celebrity  as  a  reason  for  preferential  treatment  in  the 
allocation  of  space,  the  materials  collected  here  are,  on  the 
whole,  new  and  not  likely  to  be  preserved  elsewhere.  Ampler 
details  concerning  the  writers  would  have  been  welcome,  but 
the  volume  derives  its  importance  from  the  fact  that  it 
illustrates  a  period  of  transition  in  poetical  style  ;  sometimes, 
too,  it  has  a  more  particular  interest,  e.g.  the  specimen  of 
Ab&n's  maihnawi  version  of  Kalila  wa-Dimna,  which  must 
be  one  of  the  first  experiments  in  this  form.  The  editor 
earns  high  praise  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  correct  the 
text  now  published  with  an  Arabic  introduction  and  indices. 
Owing  to  the  often  dubious  legibility  of  the  unique  Cairo  MS., 
on  which  it  is  based,  his  task  was  a  difficult  one,  and  he 
acknowledges  help  from  Dr.  T^ha  Husayn  and  other  dis- 
tinguished Egyptian  scholars.  Many  corrupt  passages  have 
been  successfully  emended  ;  a  few  cases  left  over  for  critics 
to  try  their  hands  on  seem  pretty  desperate. 
A.  210.  R.  A.  Nicholson. 
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Son  of  Heaven.  A  Biography  of  Li  Shih-min,  founder  of  the 
T'ang  Dynasty.  By  C.  P.  Fitzqerald.  8^  x  5J, 
pp.  ix  +  232,  pis.  3,  maps  9,  ill.  1.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1933.  12».  6rf. 
This  is  a  remarkably  well-written  and  iateresting  account  of 
one  whom  many  would  consider  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
Chinese  emperors.  Certainly  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend 
with  at  the  outset  of  his  career  were  as  formidable  as  can  well 
be  imagined.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Sui,  no  fewer  than  eleven 
pretenders  to  the  throne  had  started  up  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  it  was  only  through  the  well-nigh  superhuman 
efforts  of  Li  shih-min  that  the  house  of  T'ang  emei^^ 
victorious.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  a  keen  eye  for  character,  and 
makes  us  realize  the  cool  daring  of  his  hero  all  the  better  by 
contrasting  it  with  the  timidity  and  vacillation  of  his  father, 
the  nomiaal  emperor,  who  had  to  be  driven  forward  at  each 
step.  Yet  as  a  politician,  or  rather  as  a  courtier  attempting  to 
thwart  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  this  brilliant  strategist 
and  man  of  action  showed  himself  singularly  inept.  His 
indifference  to  personal  danger  and  his  imprudent  clemency 
remind  one  not  a  little  of  Julius  Ctesar  ;  and  he  came  within 
an  ace  of  sharing  his  fate.  As  it  was,  the  tragedy  of  the 
Hsuan-wu  Gate,  in  which  his  treacherous  brothers  both 
perished,  might  well  have  been  avoided  by  a  man  with  less 
goodness  of  heart  and  more  aptitude  for  "  the  stealthy  warfare 
of  palace  corridors  ".  And  the  same  lack  of  insight  in  domestic 
matters  may  have  been  partly  responsible  for  the  lamentable 
conspiracy  and  ruin  of  his  son.  Inspiteof  these  flaws,  however, 
the  name  of  Li  Shih-min  will  always  be  honoured  by  the 
Chinese  as  that  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  ruler  who  inaugurated 
an  era  of  unexampled  prosperity  and  splendour. 

The  present  work  is  based  principally  on  Ssil-ma  Kuang's 
TzH  chik  t'ung  chien,  but  judicious  use  has  also  been  made  of 
several  other  Chinese  sources  and  European  books.  The 
campaigns  and  decisive  battles  are  described  with  a  fullness 
and  accuracy  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  author 
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has  himself  been  over  much  of  the  ground.  A  number  of  useful 
sketch-maps  are  interspersed,  and  there  is  an  index  with 
Chinese  characters,  in  which,  unfortunately,  there  are  not 
a  few  mistakes. 
A.  64.  L.  Giles. 


Confucianism  and  Modern  China.  The  Lewis  Fry  Memorial 
Lectures,  1933-4,  delivered  at  Bristol  University  by 
Reginald  F.  Johnston.  7f  x  5,  pp.  272,  ills.  7. 
London  :  Victor  Gollancz,  1934.   8s.  6d. 

**  What  is  Confucianism  ?  "  In  attempting  to  answer  this 
question  Sir  Reginald  Johnston  begins  by  citing  fourteen 
short  texts  selected  from  the  Confucian  canon  by  an  able  and 
distinguished  Chinese  scholar  for  the  guidance  of  school- 
teachers in  Java.  All  but  the  first  are  taken  from  the  Lun  Yii, 
or  Analects';  the  remaining  one  is  from  the  Hsiao  Ching,  or 
Classic  of  Filial  Piety,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  subject. 
It  wiD  surprise  many,  indeed,  to  find  no  specific  reference  to 
fiM  pieTin  «.y  o4e»  s.ytag,.  Th.  truth  »  that,  in  sph. 
of  a  general  beUef  to  the  contrary,  this  virtue  was  not  greatly 
stressed  by  Confucius  himself.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  spurious 
Hsiao  Ching  that  filial  piety  has  come  to  be  regarded,  even 
by  scholars  like  the  author  of  this  book,  as  the  very  main- 
spring of  Confucian  teaching.  Neither  can  ancestor-worship, 
to  which  a  chapter  is  devoted,  be  called  a  fundamental 
part  of  Confucian  doctrine,  as  handed  down  in  the  Analects. 
It  was  an  ancient  cult  which  Confucius  seems  to  have  accepted 
without  enthusiasm.  Even  political  loyalty  is  not  much 
emphasized  by  the  Sage,  who  was  more  concerned  with  the 
duties  of  rulers  to  their  subjects  than  vice  versa.  It  is 
significant  that  in  the  chapter  treating  of  this  virtue  not  a 
single  passage  is  quoted  from  the  Analects  :  all  are  taken  from 
Mencius  or  later  works. 
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The  old  questioQ  whether  Coofucianiam  can  be  considered 
a  religion  receives  no  definite  answer  &om  Sir  Reginald,  who 
prefers  to  describe  it  as  a  Way  of  Life,  and  a  very  noble  one, 
too.  But  he  also  quotes  a  remarkable  passage  from  the  Chi 
T'ung  in  the  Book  of  Rites,  beginning  thus  :  "  Religion  (cAi) 
is  not  a  thing  that  comes  to  man  from  without.  It  has  its 
origin  in  his  innermost  being  and  is  born  in  his  heart.  Wlien 
emotion  stirs  the  heart  there  is  an  outward  manifestation  of  it, 
and  that,  when  ordered  aright,  b  ritual."  It  should  be  said 
that  the  ordinary  meaning  of  chi  is  "  sacrificial  ofTering  ", 
but  here  it  clearly  stands  for  something  closely  akia  to 
"  religion  ". 

The  second  half  of  the  book  deals  with  the  fortunes  of 
Confucianism  in  history,  and  discusses  the  place  that  it  will 
occupy  in  the  future.  The  author  rightly  deplores  the 
intolerance  of  the  Kuomintang  in  1927,  when  the  portrait  of 
the  Sage  was  torn  down  and  trampled  underfoot  at  Hankow, 
and  the  bombardment  of  Ch'u  Fou,  the  holy  city  of 
Confucian  tradition,  by  the  armies  of  the  "  Christian  General  " 
in  1930.  But  reaction  has  set  in,  and  there  are  good  grounds 
for  a  moderate  optimism.  The  altars  of  Confucius  are  stiU 
warm ;  and  "  it  will  be  an  evil  day  for  China — and  not  for 
China  only  but  for  the  whole  world — ^when  they  grow  stone 
cold  ". 

The  book  is  written  in  the  pure,  flowing  English  which  we 
have  learned  to  expect  from  Sir  Reginald's  pen  ;  his  polemical 
instincts  find  full  scope  in  these  pages ;  his  arguments  are 
as  crushing,  and  his  irony  as  deadly  as  ever.  The  copious  notes 
at  the  end  of  the  book  testify  to  wide  research  and  careful 
reading.  For  easy  reference,  it  is  a  pity  that  they  are  numbered 
according  to  chapters,  and  not  serially  throughout. 
A.  291.  L.  Giles. 
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The  Principal  Manuscripts  op  the  Ruba'iyyat  op  *Umar- 
i-Khayyam  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris. 
Transcribed  and  edited  with  introductory  notes  by 
Dr.  Bartholomew  Csillik.  Vol.  I.  10  x  7,  pp.  Ixii 
+  168.  Travanx  de  la  bibliotheque  universitaire  de 
Szeged,  No.  4.  Szeged,  1934.  London  :  Luzac  and  Co., 
1934. 

This  volume  gives  autographed  transcripts  of  three  Omarian 
MSS.  representing  different  types  of  textual  tradition  (Suppl. 
Pers.  1417,  Anc.  Fonds  349,  and  Suppl.  Pers.  823),  which  the 
author  designates  as  PA,  PB,  and  PC  respectively,  together 
with  an  elaborate  analysis  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Professor  Christensen.  No  doubt  such  investigations  can  do 
something  towards  separating  the  wheat  from  the  tares, 
so  that  Dr.  Csillik's  work  is  not  without  interest  even  for  those 
who  regard  the  problem  as  ultimately  insoluble. 
A.  453.  R.  A.  Nicholson. 


Medieval  Indian  Sculpture  in  the  British  Museum. 
By  Ramaprasad  Chanda,  Raj  Bahadur,  late  Super- 
intendent of  the  Archaeological  Section,  Indian  Museum, 
Calcutta.  Introduction  by  R.  L.  Hobson,  Keeper  of 
Dept.  of  Oriental  Antiquities,  British  Museum,  pp.  xiv 
+  75  +  1,  pis.  xxiv.  London :  Kegan  Paul,  1936. 
lOs.  6d, 

The  nucleus  of  the  present  important  collection  of  Indian 
figure  sculpture  at  the  British  Museimi  came  from  the 
specimens  acquired  by  an  enthusiastic  eccentric.  General 
Charles  Stuart,  who  died  over  a  century  ago.  This  has  been 
largely  added  to  in  later  years,  and  the  collection  as  a  whole 
is  now  an  extremely  fine  one. 

An  authoritative  description  of  its  contents  was  badly 
needed,  and  Rai  Bahadur  Ramaprasad  Chanda  has  produced 
a  most  valuable  monograph.  A  trained  archaeologist  and 
scholar,  he  is  able  to  explain  clearly  and  concisely  a  number  of 
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pointo  which  it  is  necessary  to  grasp  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  Indian  sculpture  evolved, 
such  matters,  for  instance,  as  the  predominating  influence  of 
notions  of  auspicious  signs  in  determining  the  character  of 
early  Buddhistic  and  Jaina  images. 

After  a  chapter  on  the  origins  of  figure  sculpture  and  the 
early  periods  he  passes  to  his  main  subject,  the  Gupta  and  later 
medieval  art,  which  he  treats  with  special  reference  to  the 
examples  in  the  Museum.  Some  of  these  are  described  in 
detail,  with  a  good  deal  of  information  on  provenance,  dates, 
and  the  various  motives.  The  concluding  chapter  deals  with 
the  numerous  examples  from  Orissa. 

The  book  is  enriched  by  literary  references  and  quotations, 
and  with  its  series  of  fine  plates  it  should  appeal  to  many 
besides  scholars — to  all  in  fact  who  wish  to  know  more  about 
a  collection  of  singular  beauty  and  variety. 
N.R.39.  J,  V.  S.  Wilkinson. 


Die  Arbeiterwamderunqen  in  Sudostasibn.  Von  Dr.  Karl 
Joseph   Pelzer.     8|  x  5|,  pp.  vi  +  126,  maps  3  (in 
the  text).  Hamburg  :    Friederichaen,  de  Gruyter  &  Co., 
1935. 
This  little  book  deals  with  the  migration  of  labour,  with 
special  reference  to  India,  Burma,  Ceylon,  China,   British 
Malaya,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  in  that  order.    An  intro- 
ductory chapter  explains  the  causes  of  this  migration,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  great  difference  in  density  of  population 
between  one  region  and  another,  coupled  with  the  consequent 
demand  for  labour  when  European,  or  other,  capital  requires 
its  aid  in  the  development  of  the  sparsely  inhabited  ones. 
India,  China,  and  to  a  less  degree  Java  (all  countries  containing 
over-populated  areas)  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply.    India, 
besides  furnishing  migrant  labour  for  its  own  agricultural 
requirements,  renders  the  same  service  to  Ceylon,  Burma, 
and  British  Malaya  (which,  however,  also  receives  an  even 
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greater  number  of  labourers  from  South-JEastern  China), 
while  the  Javanese  for  the  most  part  go  to  Sumatra,  where 
they  now  very  much  outnumber  the  Chinese  immigrants. 

The  author  deals  with  his  subject  historically  and  describes 
the  various  methods  of  recruiting  and  the  contractual  terms 
of  engagement,  both  of  which  factors  have  been  modified 
from  time  to  time  by  legislation  and  otherwise  ;  and  he  also 
gives  brief  accounts  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  several 
countries  concerned.  His  statements  are  supported  throughout 
by  statistics,  and  these  are  further  supplemented  by  an 
appendix  containing  six  statistical  tables  showing  the 
immigration  and  emigration  of  labourers  in  connection  with 
Assam,  Ceylon,  British  Malaya,  Eastern  Sumatra,  and  Java. 
In  short,  the  book  contains  a  great  mass  of  information  in  a 
very  small  space  and  represents  a  considerable  amount  of 
research  ;  the  bibliography  of  authorities  cited  in  the  text 
includes  no  less  than  185  items. 

A.  578.  C.  0.  BlAODEN. 


Indian  Influences  in  Old-Balinese  Art.  By  Dr.  Wilhelm 
F.  Stutterheim.  10  x  7J,  pp.  xiii  +  41,  pis.  xxiii, 
map  1.   London :  The  India  Society,  1935.    15*. 

This  small  book  is.  a  valuable  introduction  to  our 
acquaintance  with  the  art,  and  in  particular  the  sculpture,  of 
Bali.  The  text  deals  with  the  history,  rehgion,  and  antiquities 
of  the  island,  starting  from  the  period  before  the  introduction 
of  Indian  influences  and  tracing  their  development  to  the 
fourteenth  century  or  thereabouts.  The  oldest  stone  sculptures 
found  in  Bali  are  closely  connected  in  style  with  those  of 
Central  Java  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  ;  and  in  them 
Indian,  and  in  particular  remote  Gupta,  influences  are  clearly 
traceable.  Subsequently,  later  Javanese  and  local  Balinese 
tendencies  modified  this  art  in  directions  leading  it  further 
away  from  its  ultimately  Indian  sources.  The  historical 
chapter  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  poUtical  relations  between 
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Bali  and  its  larger  neighbour  Java  and  indicates  the  causee 
which  influenced  its  art  and  maintained  its  religion  of 
Hinduism  (in  which  the  cult  of  deceased  kings  was  an 
important  factor),  while  Java  became  Muslim.  Long  before 
that  last  period,  however,  a  native  Balinese  tendency  in  art 
had  shown  itself  and  eventually  it  prevailed ;  but  in  the 
medieval  pha^e  of  its  development  Balinese  art  retained 
definite  traces  of  Indian  influence,  which  can  be  observed  in  the 
excellent  and  well  chosen  illustrations  included  in  this  work. 
A.  468.  C.   0.  BUQDBN. 


Adatbechtbundels.  XXXVIII  :  Gajo-,  Alas-  en  Batak- 
landen.  9|  X  6^,  pp.  vi  -|-  511,  map  1,  's-Gravenhage : 
Martinus  NijbofF,  1936.  Old.  5. 
This  volume  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  Batak  districte 
of  Northern  Sumatra  and  consists  to  a  great  extent  of  legal 
documents  in  Malay  or  Batak,  generally  accompanied  by 
Dutch  translations  and  recording  decisions  in  matters  of 
customary  law  or  embodying  contracts  or  agreements,  while 
others  take  the  form  of  a  statute  declaring  what  the  law  is. 
There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  historical  information,  and  a 
number  of  pedigrees  of  local  chiefs  are  given  in  the  text  as 
well  as  a  good  deal  of  information  about  tribal  subdivisions. 
In  short,  like  its  predecessors,  this  volume  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  ethnography  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
^.597.  C.  0.  Blaoden. 


Primitive  Law.    By  A.  S.  Diamond.    8|  x  5J,  pp.  x  +  451. 

London  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1935.  25s. 
The  chief  purpose  of  this  extremely  interesting  and  valuable 
work  is  to  refute  certain  propositions  (too  numerous  to  be 
quoted  here)  formulate!  by  Maine  with  regard  to  the  origin 
and  development  of  ancient  law  and  in  particular  the 
fundamental  one  that  "  law  is  derived  from  pre-existing  rules 
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of  conduct  which  are  at  the  same  time  legal,  moral,  and 
religious  in  nature ".  With  this  end  in  view  the  author 
describes  and  analyses  with  great  acumen  the  early  "  codes  ", 
such  as  those  of  Hammurabi,  the  Assyrians,  Hittites,  Hebrews, 
Romans,  and  Western  Europe  in  the  **  dark  age  ",  as  also 
the  laws  of  Manu,  and  cites  examples  firom  the  unwritten  laws 
of  primitive  tribes  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  After  some 
chapters  bridging  the  gap  between  the  last  named  and  the 
codes  and  dealing  with  the  establishment  of  courts,  he  then 
proceeds  to  discuss  several  sections  of  law,  e.g.  those  concerned 
with  marriage,  inheritance  and  property,  criminal  and  civil 
law,  procedure  and  contract,  in  considerable  detail. 

The  careful,  systematic,  and  critical  analysis  and 
classification  of  all  this  material  constitutes  the  bulk  and  in 
my  view  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  important  work.  It 
brings  together  and  coUates  a  mass  of  information  most  of 
which  was  unknown  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  when 
Maine  published  his  Ancient  Law,  and  it  certainly  seems  to 
make  some  of  his  theories  untenable.  But  so  far  as  the  first 
one,  quoted  above,  is  concerned,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
it  may  still  hold  good  if  referred  to  a  remoter  past.  In  really 
primitive  communities  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  there 
was  any  clear  differentiation  between  law,  morality,  and 
rehgion.  As  a  lawyer,  the  primitive  savage  must  have  been 
in  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  M.  Jourdain,  who 
had  talked  prose  all  his  life  without  being  aware  of  it. 

Sometimes  the  author  appears  to  be  trying  to  prove  too 
much,  e.g.  in  denying  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1833 
was  inflxienced  by  religious  opinion  (p.  168) ;  and  if,  as  is  the 
fact,  some  ecclesiastics  have  often  oppobed  reforms  (pp.  168-9), 
this  only  proves  that  they  were  behind  the  times  and  mis- 
interpreted the  ethical  implications  of  the  religion  they 
professed. 
A.  540.  C.  0.  Blagden. 
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A  True  Desceiption  of  the  Mighty  KmoDOMS  op  Japan 
AND  SiAM.    By  FEAN901S  Cakon  and  JoosT  Schoutbn. 
Reprinted  from  the  English  edition  of  1663  with  Intro- 
duction,   Notes,    and    Appendixes    by    C.    R.    Boxes. 
lOJ  X  7J,  pp.  cxxix  +  197,  pis.  13,  maps  7.    London : 
The  Argonaut  Press,  1935.    42*. 
This  beautifully  produced  volume  la  very  folly  doctuneDted. 
The  actual  reprint  of  Capt.  Roger  Marley'a  English  version  of 
the  two  Dutch  works  forms  about  a  third  of  it.     The  rest 
consists  in  the  main  of  a  detailed  and  very  interesting  life  of 
Garon  (to  which  three  appendixes  add  further  information 
about  him  and  his  family)  and  a  briefer  account  of  Schouten, 
notes  explanatory  of  the  reprinted  texts,  a  glossary  of  Japanese 
terms,  and   a  list  of  officials   (Japanese  and  Dutch),   two 
bibhographies  and  an  index. 

All  are  very  good,  and  the  life  of  Caron  is  particularly 
interesting,  for  he  had  a  remarkable  career,  rising  horn  being 
a  cook's  mate  on  a  Dutch  ship  to  the  high  position  of  Director- 
General  at  Batavia,  and  then  after  a  number  of  years  in  private 
life  in  Holland  making  a  fresh  start  in  the  service  of  France. 
His  account  of  Japan,  where  he  lived  for  many  years,  having 
first  visited  it  in  1619,  is  of  permanent  value,  giving  as  it  does 
a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  condition  of  the  country 
in  the  period  preceding  1636  when  it  was  written.  To  it  are 
here  appended  a  number  of  shorter  documents  by  other  hands, 
all  relating  to  Japan  and  included  in  some  of  the  earlier  editions 
of  Caron's  monograph.  Schouten's  description  of  Siam, 
though  also  valuable,  is  much  briefer  and  to  the  story  of  his 
life  a  list  of  liis  reports  is  added.  His  text  is  dated  in  the  same 
year  as  Carona  work. 

The  notes  by  the  editor  arc  numerous  and  very  helpful, 
especially  those  which  deal  with  Japan.  With  Siam  he  appears 
to  be  less  intimately  acquainted.  Under  note  145  {p.  133), 
langonia  (p.  95),  which  on  p.  102  is  spelt  Jangoma,  is  evidently 
Chiengmai,  and  Tangon  (which  is  spelt  Tangou  on  p.  95, 
though  on  p.  102  it  reappears  as  Tangon)  may  be  Taungu,  in 
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Burma.  Among  the  place  names  on  p.  96  which  the  editor 
has  not  attempted  to  identify  there  is  no  diflScnlty  in 
recognizing  Pitsanulok,  Sawankhalok,  Sukhothai,  Eampheng- 
phet,  Nakhon  Sawan,  Pichai,  Pichit,  Patalung,  and  Batburi. 
Pypry  represents  the  Phiphri  mentioned  in  Anderson's 
English  Intercourse  with  Siam  in  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
1890,  pp.  7,  228,  240,  244,  398  (in  the  last  case  spelt  Phriphri) 
and  in  De  Choisy's  Journal  du  voyage  de  Siam,  1741,  where  it 
is  caUed  PipeU  (p.  225),  PepeU  (p.  379),  and  Pitpri  (p.  397). 
It  appears  to  have  been  situated  on  or  near  the  coast  somewhere 
to  the  west  of  the  Menam.  Tenou  is  probably  Tannaw  or 
Tanao  (cited  as  an  old  name  of  Tenasserim  by  Anderson, 
op.  cit.,  p.  13)  and  Martenayo  seems  to  be  his  Maritanau 
(ibid.,  p.  15),  i.e.  Marit  [  =  Mergui]  +  Tannaw,  although 
"  Mergy  "  (which,  by  a  misprint,  is  identified  in  note  148 
of  the  work  under  review  as  "  Merguli ")  is  also  mentioned  by 
Schouten,  who  may  have  collected  these  names  from  various 
sources.  His  Mormelon  (p.  95)  may  represent  Maulmain,  in 
Burma.  Kedah  (note  134)  is  not  one  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States,  and  it  is  odd  that  the  word  "  Flamin  "  (p.  105)  should 
not  have  been  recognized  by  the  editor  as  the  Latin  flamen. 
But  these  are  very  minor  defects  in  an  excellent  work. 

A.  489.  C.   0.  BlAGDEN. 


1.  Aksara.  a  forgotten  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Indian 
Philosophy.  By  P.  M.  Modi.  10  x  6^,  pp.  xii  +  178. 
Baroda:    Baroda  State  Press,   1932. 

2.  Der  Sang  Des  Hehr-erhabenen.  Die  Bhagavad-Gita. 
tJbertragen  und  erlautert  von  Rudolf  Otto.  8x5, 
pp.  171.   Stuttgart :  W.  Kohlhammer,  1935.   RM.  4.50. 

3.  Die  Urgestalt  der  Bhagavad-Gita.  Von  Rudolf 
Otto.  Sammlung  gemeinverstandlicher  Vortrage,  176. 
9J  X  6,  pp.  46.  Tubingen  :  J.  C.  B.  Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck), 
1934.    RM.  1.50. 
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i.  Die  Lehrtraktate  deb  BHAGAVAD-Girl.  Von  Rudolf 
Otto.  Sammlimg  gememverstandlichei  Vortnige,  179. 
9i  X  6,  pp.  47.  Tubingen  :  J.  C.  B.  Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck), 
1935.  RM.  1.50. 
The  first  book  on  thia  list  is  a  doctorial  thesis  of  imnsoal 
merit  and  deserves  a  brief,  if  belated,  notice.  The  author 
starts  &om  the  just  point  that  progress  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bhagavatkpta  has  not  corresponded  to  the  amount  of 
work  published  on  the  subject,  because  of  the  failure  to 
determine  the  precise  meaning  of  the  technical  terms  it 
employs,  and  he  accordingly  examines  the  use  of  the  word 
aksara  in  the  literature  e^ctending  ft'om  the  oldest  Upani^ads 
to  the  BrahmasiUras.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  in  which 
he  criticizes  somewhat  bluntly  the  views  of  previous  scholars, 
he  makes  many  acute  and  valuable  remarks  ;  and  his  method 
is  to  be  commended,  in  that  it  is  only  by  analysis  and  com- 
parison of  all  the  occurrences  of  a  term  in  this  period  that  its 
meaning  or  meanings  can  be  settled.  But  he  has  in  my 
opinion  failed  to  establish  his  main  point.  Though,  according 
to  the  Ahirbudlinyasamhila,  aksaTa  was  one  of  the  topics 
treated  in  the  SastitafUra,  and  though  it  is  true  that  the 
position  of  the  early  Samkhya  theorists  and  contemporary 
philosophers  is  not  to  be  grasped  without  a  comprehension  of 
the  significance  of  the  term,  it  never  formed  the  central  point 
of  any  system  of  real  importance,  and  an  inquiry,  which,  like 
Dr.  Modi's,  is  conducted  without  a  preliminary  understanding 
of  the  ideas  at  the  root  of  early  Samkhya,  cannot  but 
be  abortive.  He  has  in  fact  forced  his  interpretation  on  the 
texts,  instead  of  letting  the  texts  give  birth  to  the  inter- 
pretation. He  would  probably,  too,  have  avoided  some  mis- 
apprehensions if  he  had  extended  his  inquiries  to  all  texts 
deahng  witli  early  Samkhya,  not  merely  to  a  rather  arbitrary 
selection  of  them,  and  his  method  is  not  applied  with  the 
requisite  strictness ;  tliis  is  specially  marked  in  his  habit  of 
replacing  the  original  terms  with  synonyms  to  suit  his  views, 
when  he  is  giving  the  effect  of  original  passages.     Thus,  to 
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take  a  single  instance,  he  persistently  uses  for  the  Saiiikhya 
soul  the  word  jlva,  though  I^va^ak^8^a  avoids  its  employ- 
ment and  its  significance  in  early  Saiiikhya  is  entirely  different, 
a  point  the  present  reviewer  hopes  to  explain  elsewhere  in 
due  course.  K  not  altogether  successful  then,  the  thesis  at 
any  rate  gives  rise  to  the  hope  that,  as  he  pushes  his  studies 
further,  Dr.  Modi  will  produce  work  of  permanent  value. 

The  next  book  on  this  list  can  hardly  escape  the  criticism 
quoted  above  from  Dr.  Modi  on  the  work  of  scholars  on  the 
GUd ;  the  author  does,  however,  make  some  addition  to  our 
understanding  of  the  text  by  his  comparisons  with  later 
writings  of  the  bhakti  school.  In  particular  his  handling  of 
canto  xii  is  illuminating,  and  his  solution  of  the  difficult  verse, 
xii,  12,  sound  and  so  simple  that  now  one  may  wonder  why 
no  one  ever  thought  of  it  before.  But  the  main  purpose  of 
the  translation  and  of  the  other  two  books  by  the  same  author 
is  to  propound  a  theory  of  the  composition  of  the  Gltd, 
according  to  which  hardly  any  of  it  belongs  to  the  primitive 
text  and  the  contents  consist  mainly  of  tracts  emanating 
from  writers  of  different  schools  and  foisted  on  to  the  original 
work.  The  scheme  is  elaborated  with  much  ingenuity  and 
avoids  the  obvious  defects  of  the  late  Professor  Garbe's 
dichotomy  of  the  text ;  but  that  the  GUtd  is  a  symposium  of 
different  and  opposed  views  seems  to  me  quite  impossible  and 
to  be  based  on  a  fundamental  misunderstanding  of  Indian 
thought  processes.  Some  of  the  details  are,  however,  valuable, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  hold  that  the  author  has  in  several 
cases  hit  the  mark  in  stigmatizing  certain  verses  as  glosses 
or  interpolations,  while  those,  who,  like  the  present  reviewer, 
can  only  go  a  small  part  of  the  way  with  him,  will  benefit 
from  working  out  their  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  his  views. 

621,  A.  473,  A.  565,  A.  566,  E.   H.   JOHNSTON. 
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The  Wild  Tbibbs  in  Indian  HtaioBY.  By  Di.  B.  A. 
Salbtorb.   8^  X  5^,  pp.  163  +  xv.    Lahore,  1936. 

In  this  little  work  the  aathor  professes  to  aim  at  giving  a 
short  histoiy  of  such  of  the  wild  tribes  which,  so  fiu  as  avail- 
ahle  information  about  them  is  concerned,  "  have  added  to 
the  annab  of  the  country  ". 

He  desk  more  particularly  with  the  tribes  of  Western  and 
Sonthem  India,  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  oentniy. 
Commencing  with  a  short  study  of  the  attitude  of  Hindu 
Rulers  in  the  past  towards  the  somewhat  unruly  dwellers  in 
the  forest  tracts.  Dr.  Saletore  proceeds  to  describe  and 
illustrate  with  many  valuable  references  to  published  works 
the  Kiratas,  the  ^baras,  and  the  Bedars  or  Berads.  A 
number  of  less  important  tribes  are  grouped  together  in  the 
concluding  chapter. 

In  his  brief  reference  to  A^ka's  attitude  towards  the  wild 
tribes  the  writer  makes  no  mention  of  the  earlier  attitude 
which  the  great  emperor,  on  conversion,  publicly  regretted. 
We  are  given  some  interesting  details  of  how  the  rulers  of 
Vijayanagar  regarded  them.  To  these  latter  rulers  the 
Beds  or  Bedars  must  have  proved  most  unruly,  Aa  recently 
as  forty  years  ago  serious  police  measures  had  to  be  taken 
in  the  Belgaum  and  Dharwar  districts  against  a  rising  of  this 
tribe.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  these  districts  the  common 
form  of  Bedar  is  still  Berad,  and  that  the  reference 
quoted  to  JRAS.,  1929,  pp.  363-4,  in  chapter  iv,  is  a  slip 
of  Dr.  Saletore's.  The  latter  seems  to  have  overlooked  the 
connection  between  the  Ramoshi  and  the  Berad,  which  is 
of  the  utmost  significance  in  tracing  the  tribes'  habitat. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  Villavara  or  Billavars  of  Madras 
are,  as  the  writer  asserts  on  p.  76,  identical  with  the  Bhila. 
No  evidence  is  adduced  for  such  an  assumption  beyond  the 
nominal  resemblance.  The  hare  fable  quoted  on  p.  78  as 
common  to  the  Deccan  and  Vijayanagar  is  a  well-known 
tradition  of  Ahmadabad  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The 
author  seems  to  assume  that  Valmiki  was  a  Bcdar,  though. 
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on  the  grounds  on  which  he  makes  this  assertion,  Vahniki 
would  equally  be  a  Ramoshi,  and  was  probably  neither.  The 
work  contains  much  information  of  value  ;  but  it  would  have 
proved  of  wider  interest  if  more  material  had  been  collocated 
from  published  ethnological  records  of  recent  date.  Such  as  it 
is,  however,  the  work  will  prove  of  great  use,  by  its  amplitude 
of  references,  to  all  students  of  the  tribes  of  Southern  and 
Western  India,  who  will  be  grateful  to  the  author  for  his 
fruitful  research. 
A.  491.  R.  E.  Enthoven. 


The  YazIdis  Past  and  Present.  By  Isma'il  Beg  Chol. 
Publications  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  American 
University  of  Beirut,  Oriental  Series,  No.  6.  Edited  by 
CosTi  K.  ZuRAYK.    Beirut :  American  Press,  1934. 

Mr.  Zurayk  has  edited  three  Arabic  texts  dealing  with  the 
Yazldls.  The  first  and  third  are  historical,  the  former,  which 
is  the  longest  (72  pages),  is  the  autobiography  of  Isma'il 
Beg  Choi,  a  YazidI  Amir,  who  died  in  1933,  and  throws  light 
on  contemporary  history.  The  third  is  the  shortest  text 
(ten  pages)  and  deals  with  a  few  events  of  the  150  years  of 
Yazidi  history  in  Jabal  Sinjar. 

The  second  text  (thirty-six  pages)  deals  with  Yazidi  doctrines 
and  religious  and  social  customs  and,  although  repeating 
much  that  has  already  been  written  by  European  writers 
about  the  sect,  will  be  very  useful  to  those  interested  in  the 
Yazidis,  if  only  for  the  fact  that  the  author  himself  belongs 
to  that  sect. 

Apart  from  the  historical  value  of  these  texts,  they  also 
offer  some  interest  to  the  philologist.  The  following  are  only 
a  few  of  the  words  that  offer  interest  and  show  to  what  an 
extent  colloquial  has  been  affected  by  other  languages  : — 

p.  6  :    O  ^«c»,  corruption  for  <^^j^y  probably  a  synonym 

JBAS.  JX7LY  1936.  35 
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for  01^  or  *i\''^^  "  a  woollen  pad  placed  under  the  saddle  " ; 
(jjj/*)  5,^-J  for  •^-ir  passport  or  laisser-paaser. 

p.  13 :  jj^V.  Turfciflli  =  jy-.^,  French  =  Phafiton. 

p.  14  :  <JU»,  Italian  =famigUa. 

p.  17  :    J*ll*,  Italian  =  ntoneia. 

p.  23  :    ^JChiJI,  French  =  chanin  de  fer. 

p.  25 :  <<«U,  Italian  =  messa,  explained  by  tiie  editra 
by  another  Italian  word  ^jU*,  to^. 

p.  27  :    Alt-  ^l—t  guest-room  01  reception^nxHu. 

p.  27 :    ^Jo,  French  =  visiting-card. 

p.  31 :    jjljj,  pi.  of  jjj_j  =  revolver. 

p.  33  :    jj^i,  TurloBh  =  waistcoat. 

p.  41 :    Jfyv,  Italian  =  oappoUo.    Written  also  in  Arabic 

p.  46  :    w^'y  for  ^-^Li. 

The  edition  is  well  printed  and  annotated ;  there  is  an 
introduction  in  Arabic  and  a  good  index  of  names  of  persons. 
A.42Z.  J.  Hbyworth  Du»nb. 


NOTES    OF   THE    QUARTER 

ANNIVERSARY   MEETING 
14th  May,  1936 

Professor  Margolioutli,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  F.B.A.,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  proceedings  began  with  the  reading  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Anniversary  General 
Meeting  of  9th  May,  1935. 

In  common  with  the  remainder  of  the  British  Empire,  we 
mourn  the  loss  of  our  beloved  Sovereign  King  George  V, 
one  of  whose  titles  was  "  Emperor  of  India  *\  On  the  occasion 
of  the  consequent  Accession  of  H.M.  King  Edward  VIII,  the 
following  addresses  of  condolence  and  loyalty  to  His  Majesty 
and  to  The  Queen  Mary  were  approved  at  a  General  Meeting 
of  the  Society  on  13th  February,  1936,  and  forwarded  to 
the  Home  Secretary  on  13th  March,  1936. 

**  The  Humble  Address  of  the  President,  Council,  and  Members 
of  the  Soyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

We,  your  Majesty's  loyal  and  devoted  Subjects,  the  President, 
Coimcil,  and  Members  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society  in  Meeting 
assembled,  solicit  permission  to  tender  to  your  Majesty  and  the 
Boyal  Family  with  our  humble  duty  our  heart-felt  participation 
in  the  great  personal  and  national  grief  caused  by  the  lamented 
death  of  our  late  Sovereign  Lord  King  Greorge  the  Fifth. 

In  addition  to  the  sorrow  which  we  share  with  the  rest  of  his 
subjects  we  deplore  the  loss  of  our  Society's  Patron,  gratefully 
acknowledging  the  honour  accorded  us  by  his  acceptance  of  that 
title,  and  the  evidence  which  it  furnished  of  his  interest  in  and 
sympathy  with  the  studies  which  we  pursue  and  endeavour  to 
further. 

To  your  gracious  Majesty  we  solicit  permission  to  tender  the 
respectful  expression  of  our  loyalty  and  congratulation  on 
your  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne  of  your  Ancestors. 

We  gratefully  remember  the  honour  conferred  upon  our  Society 
by  your  Majesty  in  delivering  the  inaugural  Address  on  the 
occasion  of  our  Centenary  celebration,  and  therein  communicating 
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to  UB  the  ImpreBsions  l«ft  b^  your  trsvela  in  India ;  and 
conaciouB  of  the  deep  interest  felt  by  your  Majesty  in  all  that 
coDcenis  your  Extern  Dominions,  we  pray  that  your  Majesty 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  take  this  Society  under  that  An^nst 
I^tronage  which  it  has  nninteiruptedly  enjoyed  under  your 
Ifojesty's  Royal  Predecessors  since  the  granting  of  our  Charter 
in  the  year  1823. 

We  desire  humbly  to  assure  your  Majesty  of  our  eameat  wish 
and  confident  hope  that  your  reign  over  a  loyal  Commonwealth 
of  Nations  may  be  long,  prosperous,  and  glorious. 

Given  under  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  this  12th  day  of  March  in  the  year 
of  our  Loid  One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

To  her  Most  Excellent  Majesty  The  Queen  Mary. 
Madam, 

We,  the  President,  Council,  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  General  Meeting  assembled, 
solicit  permission  to  express  our  profound  sorrow  at  the  great 
loss  which  youi  Majesty,  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  our 
beloved  and  revered  Sovereign  Lord  King  George  the  Fifth, 
whose  memory  will  ever  be  cherished  throughout  the  dominions 
over  which  he  ruled,  and  in  whom  this  Society,  whose  membership 
is  about  equally  divided  between  this  country  and  the  Indian 
Empire,  deplores  its  Patron.  The  Society  gratefully  acknowledges 
your  Majesty's  gracious  Message  to  the  Nation  and  desires  to 
be  included  among  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Given  under  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  this  12th  day  of  March  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six." 

The  following  replies  were  received : — 

"  Home  Office, 

WhitehaU. 
17/A  March,  1936. 
Sir, 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  King  the  Loyal  and 
Dutiful  Address  of  the  President,  Council,  and  Members  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  on  the  occasion  of  the  lamented  death  of 
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His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Fifth  and  have  received  the 

King's  Commands  to  convey  to  you  His  Majesty's  grateful  thanks 

for  the  assurances  of  sympathy  and  devotion  to  which  it  gives 

expression. 

I  am. 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Simon. 
The  President, 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Home  Office, 

WhitehaU, 

17^  March,  1936. 
Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  inform  you  that 

the  Address  of  Condolence  of  the  President,  Council,  and  Members 

of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  on  the  death  of  His  late  Majesty 

King  Greorge  the  Fifth  has  been  laid  before  Queen  Mary,  whose 

grateful  thanks  I  am  to  convey  to  you. 

I  am, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  R.  Scott. 
The  President, 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society." 

We  also  regret  to  announce  the  loss  by  death  of  the  under- 
mentioned Honorary  Members  and  Members  during  the 
year : — 

H.M.  The  King  of  Egypt.  Mr,  R.  P.  Dewhurst. 

Mr.  Justin  C.  W.  Alvarez.  Mr.  R.  S.  Greenshields. 

Professor  J,  H.  Breasted.  II  Duca  di  Sermoneta. 

Professor  J.  Charpentier,  Sir  John  P.  Thompson. 

Mr,  Sati  K.  Ray  Chaudhuri.  Mr.  A.  C.  Woolner. 

Oriental  Scholarship  has  suffered  a  grievous  loss  and  the 
Council  of  the  Society  will  mourn  the  death  of  two  of  its 
trusted  advisers. 
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The  following  Uembera  have  resigiied  :- 
Dr.  Upendranatb  Banerjee. 


Hr.  K.  Bonerjee. 
Hra.  S.  Boneijee. 
Sir  F.  de  Filippi. 
Raja  of  Hindol. 
Banm  Hayashj. 
Mis.  H.  Irwell. 
Hi.  Sobhan  Singh  Ji. 
Dean  Kiikpatrick. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Mead. 


Miss  M.  E.  Middlemore. 
Rev.  Profeaeor  A.  C.  Honle. 
Blr.  H.  H.  V.  Noone. 
Mi.  B.  N.  Ren. 
Mi.  J.  E.  Rideont. 
Pandit  F.  L.  Sharma. 
Mi.  a.  SUcock. 
Dr.  H.  M.  Wise. 
Mr.  G.  Yatea. 


The  following  Members  have  taken  ap  their  eleotaon  :- 
Aa  Retidad  Membert 

Miss  M.  L.  Hambleton. 


Miss  G.  Aahmead-Bartlett. 
Mr.  C.  Haller. 


As  Non-Resident  Members 

Miss  Wini&ed  Lamb. 
Professoi  G.  H.  Luce. 
Mr.  L.  A.  LyaU. 
Mr.  A.  B.  A.  Memon. 
Mr.  A.  M.  Pathak. 
Rev.  J.  Gibson  Philip. 
Mi.  F.  C.  Raatogi. 
Mr.  G.  Sarma. 
Dr.  H.  Sastri. 
Mr.  Frank  Sell. 
Mile.  M.  A.  Serin. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Shirreff. 
Dr.  Margaret  Smith. 
Mr.  V.  Shrivastava. 
Mr.  R.  Sundaravaiadan. 
Mr.  A.  Yellappa. 
Mies  B.  D.  de  Zoete. 


Mr.  A.  S.  Atiya. 
Dr.  Upendranath  Banerjee. 
Mr.  A.  F.  L.  Beeston. 
Miss  Noor-un-Nisa  Begum. 
Rev.  Dr.  Matthew  Black. 
Bai  Br.  G.  Bonerjee. 
Mr.  E.  Boyd -Morrison. 
Mr.  Ramanatban  Chettiar. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Claik. 
Mr.  M.  K.  Dutt. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Gadd. 
Mr.  S.  H.  Hansford. 
Ha  bib  Gazale  Bey. 
Mr.  E.  B.  HoweU. 
Mr.  S.  M.  JafFar. 
Bai  Br.  R.  E.  Jalan. 
Mr.  K.  L.  Jain. 
Mr.  K.  M.  Joglekar. 
The  following  member  joined  and  resigned  during  the  year  :- 
Mr,  L.  Newton  Hayes. 
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As  Library  Associates 

Mr.  G.  Brackenbury.  Miss  V.  Morrison-Bell. 

Mr.  M.  S.  CoUis  Mr.  A.  Upbam  Pope. 

Mr.  Serajul  Haque.  Miss  Cbao  Yueb  Tseng. 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Hibbert.  Mr.  M.  W.  Wynne. 

As  Student  Associates 

Mr.  K.  J.  Dover.  Mrs,  W.  W.  Stifler. 

Miss  A.  K.  Lambton. 

As  Resident  Compounder 
Mr.  C.  A.  Eincaid. 

As  Non-Resident  Compounders 

Mr.  K.  N.  Singh.  Rev.  Canon  Anderson  Meaden. 

The  President  and  Council  have  elected  Professor  H.  E. 
Winlock  of  New  York,  Professor  Georges  Coedte  of  Hanoi, 
Professor  Wilhelm  Greiger  of  Munich,  and  Professor  A.  J. 
Wensinck  of  Leiden,  to  take  the  places  of  Professor  Breasted, 
Professor  Finot,  Professor  Sylvain  L6vi,  and  H  Duca  di 
Sennoneta  as  Honorary  Members.  Mirza  Muhammad  Khan 
Qazvini  was  elected  in  place  of  Professor  Ignazio  Guidi  at  the 
end  of  last  year. 

Under  the  terms  of  Rule  25a,  28  persons  ceased  to  be 
Members  of  the  Society  owing  to  the  non-payment  of  their 
annual  subscription.    Last  year  the  number  was  55. 

The  total  number  of  Members  is  764,  being  a  decrease 
of  8.  The  number  of  subscribing  libraries  is  238,  or  17 
less  than  in  1934.  In  cases  where  resignations  have  occurred, 
the  reason  given  is  invariably  that  expenses  must  be  cut  down 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  general  outlook,  and  is  often 
accompanied  by  a  generous  tribute  to  the  efficiency  and 
competence  of  the  Society's  activities. 

The  number  of  Library  Associates  under  Rule  16a  has 
increased  since  1934  from  6  to  22,  and  Student  Associates 
from  1  to  4,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Professor  Yetts  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Smith,  who  have  brought  the  Society's  Library 
to  the  notice  of  their  students. 
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Eveiy  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  expenditnie,  and  it 
has  also  been  found  necessary  to  continae  for  tlie  present  the 
reduction  of  the  size  of  the  Jtmrrud  to  800  pagea. 

At  the  same  time  the  matter  sabmitted  for  publication 
continues  to  be  of  a  high  order  both  in  quantity  and  qoalitj. 
A  velcome  sign  of  encouragement  is  the  fact  that  more  Oriental 
Scholars  from  Europe  and  America  have  sought  mnnbersbip 
during  the  year. 

The  aUowance  for  binding  books  in  the  Library  has  again 
been  limited  as  in  1934  to  those  which  needed  it  and  those 
loaned  to  foreign  University  Libraries.  Similarly,  new  par- 
chases  have  been  limited,  thoogh  the  Library  is  badly  in  need 
of  assistance  in  both  of  these  departments.  A  small  allotment 
of  funds  for  aid  to  the  librarian  has,  however,  been  necessitated, 
as  the  number  of  scholars  using  the  reading  room  is  steadily 
increasing  and  the  work  of  keeping  them  supplied  is  growing 
heavier.  The  number  of  additions  to  the  Library  now  amounts 
to  some  400  a  year.  The  number  of  visits  to  the  Library  paid 
by  students  has  risen  to  945,  from  730  in  1934  and  a  previous 
average  of  about  500.  The  number  of  books  lent  out  was 
816  as  against  613  the  year  before.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
64  were  lent  to  affiliated  members  through  the  National 
Central  Library,  and  67  were  Iwrrowed  by  our  Members  from 
affiliated  libraries  through  that  Library,  showing  a  small 
increase  on  the  previous  year. 

Two  manuscripts  were  lent  to  universities  for  the  use  of 
scholars  :  one  to  Berlin  and  one  to  Birmingham.  Both  have 
been  returned. 

Photostat  copies  of  three  MSS.  were  made  and  sent  to 
students  abroad  :  to  Calcutta  University  Library,  to  Lenin- 
grad for  the  U.S.S.R.  Commission  for  the  Advancement  of 
Scientists,  and  to  Tokio  University.  During  the  month  of 
May,  Professor  Asahi  of  Tokio  University  was  introduced  by 
a  Councillor  to  the  Library.  He  desired  to  see  some  Malay 
MSS.,  and  as  a  result  of  his  examination  he  requested  that  a 
reproduction  might  be  sent  to  him  for  use  at  the  University. 
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Mutual  exchange  of  Journals  with  other  Societies, 
Universities,  or  Institutions  at  their  request  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Council  in  eleven  instances  during  the 
year.  In  addition  the  exchange  with  the  Library  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been  revived,  the 
publication  of  the  Bibliotheca  Bvddhica  having  now  been 
renewed  by  the  Academy. 

Lectures. — In  order  to  participate  in  the  celebrations  of  the 
800th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Jewish  physician,  jurist, 
and  philosopher,  Moses  Maimonides,  the  Society  obtained  the 
services  of  two  experts,  Dr.  A.  S.  Yahuda  and  Dr.  M.  Gaster, 
who  delivered  lectures  dealing  with  his  career  and  achieve- 
ments. For  the  latter  it  secured  the  co-operation  of  the 
Society  for  Biblical  Study  represented  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
W.  Emery  Barnes,  who  took  the  chair.  For  the  former  the 
Society  was  honoured  by  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Egyptian 
Minister,  Hasan  Sabri  Bey,  who  addressed  the  meeting  in 
English  and  Arabic. 

The  undermentioned  lectures  were  also  given  before  the 
Society  during  the  past  Session ;  almost  all  were  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides. 

"  Finno-Ugrian  Philology,"  by  Mr.  Alan  S.  C.  Ross. 

**  The  Joseph  Narrative  in  the  Light  of  the  Egyptian 
Monuments,"  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Yahuda. 

"  Buddhist  Sculpture  in  Siam,"  by  Mr.  Reginald  le  May. 

**  Bull  Worship  in  Ancient  Egypt,"  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Fairman. 

"  Some  Coins  of  the  Mauryas  and  Sungas,"  by  Dr.  K.  P. 
Jayaswal. 

"  A  newly  explored  Route  of  Ancient  Cultural  Expansion," 
by  Dr.  H.  G.  Quaritch  Wales. 

**  In  Search  of  Stone  Age  Man  in  the  Near  East,"  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Garrod. 

"  Indian  Philosophical  Mentality,"  by  Professor  S.  N. 
Dasgupta. 

"  Moses  Maimonides,  the  Philosopher  and  the  Physician," 
by  Dr.  A.  S.  Yahuda. 
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Trust  Fund  Inyestxbnts. 


Dec.  81. 
Cash  at  Bank  on  Cur- 
rsnt  Account  . 


£    $.    4. 

288  14    e 

£288  14     e 


£000  NottinghAm  Corporation  8  per  cent  Irredeemable  "  B  "  Stock  (Prize  Publication  Fond). 

£325  Nottingham  Corporation  8  per  cent  Irredeemable  "A"  Stocic  (Gold  Medal  Fund). 

£045  11«.  2a.  Nottingham  Corporation  3  per  cent  Irredeemable  "  B  "  Stock  (Universities  Prize  Eisaj 

Fund). 
£40  8|  per  cent  (Conversion  Stock  (Universities  Prize  E»ay  Fund). 

I  have  examined  the  above  Statements  with  the  books  and  vouchers,  and  herebj  certify  the  same 
to  be  correct.    I  have  also  had  produced  to  me  certificates  of  the  Stock  Investments  and  Bank  Balances. 


JM  March,  1936. 


N.  E.  WATE&HOUSE,  Professional  Auditor. 
r^«r.*.^i^^  /  R.  E.  ENTHOVEN,  Auditor  for  the  CouncU. 
Countersigned  |  ^    bvRN,  Auditor  for  the  Society. 


BURTON  MEMORIAL   FUND 


Rrcrirs. 


1935.    Jan.  1. 
Balahob 
Ditidbhds    . 


6  18 
1     9 


0 

4 


£8     7     4 


£49  Ok  lOtf.  3%  Local 


Patmbnts. 

1985.    Dee.  81. 
Cash  at  Bank  on  Cur- 
RBNT  Account  . 


8     7     4 
£8     7     4 


JAMES  G.    B.   FORLONG  FUND 


Jan.  1. 
Balabob 

flALBS  (NBT)  . 
DfTIDBHDS     . 

IHOOMB  Tax  rbcovbrbd 
fOR  THB  TWO   Years 

BBDBDSm  AFRO,  1935 


295     5     2 

58     3     0 

203  14     4 


69  10  5 


£626  13     5 


10%  (TomilBSIOH  OH  1934 

Salbs 

Printing  1000  and  Bind- 
ing 500  VOL.  XIII 

Printing  500  and  Bind- 
ing 100  VOL.  XIV 

Binding  25  Vol.  I 

Binding  25  Vol.  II 

COMMISSIONS  ON  Sale  or 
Vol.  xm 

School     or    Oribntal 
Studibs — Research 

School  or  Oribntal 
Studies — Bursary 

School     or    Oribntal 
Studibs— Scholarship . 

School     or    Oriental 
Studies — Lectures 

Balance,  Cash  at  Bank 
on  cxtrrent  account 


4  7 

S 

209  8 

6 

181  15 
2  12 
1  2 

0 
3 
0 

1  19 

7 

50  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

80  0 

0 

50  0 

0 

125  8 

8 

£626  13 

5 

INVESTMENTS 

£1,005  14«.  7d.  New  South  Wales  4  per  cent  Inscribed  Stock  1942-62. 

£1,015  16«.  3d.  South  Australian  Government  4  per  cent  Inscribed  Stock  1940-60. 

£1,010  Bengal-Nagpur  Railway  4  per  cent  Debenture  Stock. 

£1,148  6t.  8d.  India  Si  per  cent  Inscribed  Stock. 

£700  Conversion  Loan  3)  per  cent. 

£45  East  India  Railway  Co.  Annuity  Class  "  B  ". 

£258  18«.  4d,  3^  per  cent  War  Loan. 

I  have  examined  the  above  Abstracts  of  Receipts  and  Pavmeots  with  the  books  and  vouchers  of 
tlM  Society  and  have  verified  the  Investments  therein  described,  and  I  certify  the  said  Abstracts  to  be 
ifue  and  conect. 

N.  E.  WATERHOUSE,  Professional  Auditor. 
nnnnf«nd<Fn«H  /  »•  E-  ENTHOVEN,  Auditor  for  the  CouncU. 
umntenigned  |  j^    BURN,  Auditor  for  the  Society. 
31$t  March,  1936. 
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"  The  lecently  found  Gospel  Fr^ments,"  hy  Dr.  H.  Idris 
BeU. 

"Furthei  Discoveries  at  Jericho,"  bj  Piofeasor  John 
Oarstang. 

"  Maimonides  and  his  Works,"  by  Di.  M.  Gaster. 

"  The  Alt  of  the  Chinese  Painter,"  by  Miss  Helen  Femald. 

"  The  Temples  of  Yunnan,"  by  Ifadame  Gabrielle  Yaasal. 

The  nev  Universities  Prize  Essay  Competition,  fotmded  by 
the  generosity  of  certain  KuHng  Chiefs  and  Gentlemen  of 
Sonthem  India,  has  proved  more  attractive  than  the  Public 
School  Prize  Essay  Competition  which  it  has  superseded.  The 
fifth  competition  was  held  during  the  year.  For  1936  tJie 
subject  chosen  by  the  conunittee  of  examiners  appointed  by 
your  Council  was  "  The  Causes  of  the  Decay  of  the  Mogul 
Empire  ",  and  the  prize  of  £20  and  a  Diploma  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Evan  Glyndwr  Jones  of  Bristol  University.  The  subject 
for  the  next  essay  is  "  The  Portuguese  in  India  ". 

The  publications  of  the  Society  for  the  year   1935,   in 
addition  to  the  Journal,  consbt  of  the  following : — 
Oriental  Translation  Fund — 

32.  Thomas,  F.  W.    Ttietan  Literary  Texts  and  DocumenU 
from  Chinese  Turkestan,  vol.  i  (vol.  ii  in  the  Press). 

33,  Grierson,  Sir  G.  A.  Purusa  Pariksa,  or  the  Test  of  a  Man. 

Prize  Publication  Fund — 

14.  Lichtenstadter,  I.    Women  in  the  Aiyam  al-'Arab. 

Forlong  Fund — 

14.  Dave,  T.  N^.  A  Study  of  the  Gujaratl  Language  in  the 
SiaieerUh  Century,  7jS. 
Ail  was  foreshadowed  in  the  Annual  Report  last  May,  a 
fresh  trust  is  in  course  of  being  founded  through  the 
munificence  of  Dr.  Bimala  C.  Law  of  Calcutta  to  facilitate 
the  publication  of  Monographs  on  Buddhism,  Jainism,  and 
Ancient  Indian  History  and  Geography  up  to  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  a.d.  It  is  to  be  entitled  "  The  Dr.  B.  C.  Law 
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Trust  Series".  Further  information  will  be  given  when  the 
matter  is  completed  and  the  necessary  regulations  framed. 

The  preparation  of  the  Library  Catalogue  progresses  slowly. 
The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  Members  of  Council 
who  are  so  kindly  giving  of  their  valuable  time  to  the  correc- 
tion of  the  proofs ;  namely,  Mr.  Ellis,  Dr.  Randle,  and 
Dr.  Bamett. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  also  due  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Yates 
for  his  skilful  assistance  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal. 

The  Society  is  greatly  indebted  also  to  Mr.  and  Madame 
SheUey  Wang  for  their  kindly  sympathy  with  our  needs  in 
connection  with  the  Chinese  Library,  including  the  completion 
and  correction  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Chinese  books  and  MSS. 
and  the  card  index  so  as  to  facilitate  the  correct  printing  of 
the  list  in  due  course. 

By  Rules  28-38  of  the  Society,  certain  annual  changes  occur 
automatically  in  the  constitution  of  the  members  of  your 
Council.  Dr.  A.  M.  Blackman  on  his  appointment  to  the 
Liverpool  Professorship  of  Egyptology  resigned  his  member- 
ship of  Council,  Professor  Moule  also  resigned,  and  Sir  John 
Thompson  and  Mr.  Dewhurst  have  died.  Mr.  C.  J.  Gadd, 
Professor  Yetts,  Sir  John  Marshall,  and  Dr.  E.  Hamilton 
Johnston  were  respectively  appointed  by  the  Council  under 
Rule  28  to  fill  these  vacancies  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  Council  now  recommends  the  re-election  of  the  same 
gentlemen  to  the  Council.  One  Member  of  Council,  Dr.  H.  W. 
Bailey,  also  retires  by  rotation,  and  he  being  ineUgible  for 
re-election,  your  Council  recommends  that  the  vacancy  be 
filled  by  Lieut. -Colonel  D.  L.  R.  Lorimer,  whose  works  in  con- 
nection with  the  Uttle  known  languages  of  the  Indian  frontier 
are  so  authoritative.  The  three  Honorary  Officers,  who  have 
80  truly  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Society  for  their  devoted 
services,  Mr.  Ellis  as  Honorary  Librarian,  Mr.  Oldham  as 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Perowne  as  Honorary  Treasurer, 
retire  under  Rule  31,  but  being  eligible  are  recommended  by 
your  Council  for  re-election  to  their  respective  offices. 
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The  annual  accounts  of  the  Society  have  been  professionally 
audited  as  usual,  and  certified  by  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse 
and  Co.  The  accounts  were  then  examined,  according  to  our 
rules,  by  a  board  of  auditors,  appointed  last  year  at  the 
Anniversary  General  Meeting  on  9th  May.  The  board  consists 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Waterhouse  and  two  members  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  Enthovea  representing  the  Council  and  Sir  Richard  Bom 
representing  the  Members.  The  Audit  Meeting  was  held  on 
Slst  March,  and  the  auditors  reported  as  follows  : — 

"  The  accounts  are  in  theii  usual  form,  and  as  usual  have 
been  excellently  maintained ;  and  the  professional  auditor 
has  furnished  us  with  all  the  needful  explanations.  We  find 
that  the  net  result  is  a  certain  deterioration  in  the  Society's 
financial  position.  As  revealed  by  the  statement  of  receipts 
and  payments  this  is  expressed  as  a  reduction  of  a  balance  of 
£81 16s.  Id.  to  a  sum  of  £12  4s.  Id.  But  we  would  remark  that, 
to  arrive  at  this  result,  an  addition  of  some  hundred  pounds 
in  compounded  subscriptions  to  the  fore-existing  total  under 
this  head  has  beeu  included  in  annual  receipts.  The  Auditor 
agrees  that,  to  give  a  fair  account  of  the  position,  this  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  We  find,  therefore,  that  the 
position  has  deteriorated  to  the  extent  of  some  £200.  (Signed) 
R.  E.  Enthoven  and  Richard  Bum,  Slst  March,  1936." 

Under  Rule  81  the  professional  Auditors,  Messrs.  Price, 
Waterhouse  and  Co.,  retire,  but  being  eligible  offer  themselves 
for  re-election.  A  recommendation  as  to  the  election  of  the 
Auditors  for  the  ensuing  session  will  be  submitted  to  you  at 
the  Anniversary  Meeting  on  14th  May. 

The  grateful  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  our  Honorary 
Solicitor,  Mr.  D.  H.  Bramall,  of  Messrs.  T.  L.  Wilson  and  Co., 
for  so  kindly  looking  after  our  legal  affairs  during  the  year. 

Two  Resident  Members  have  obtained  permission  under 
the  new  Rule  186  for  a  reduction  of  subscription  from  £3  3^. 
to  £2  2s. 

During  the  first  fortnight  of  January  each  year  a  "  School- 
boys' Own  Exhibition"  is  held  at  the  Imperial  Institute. 
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Late  in  December  the  Society  was  invited  to  send  any  exliibits 
wliich  might  interest  schoolboys  and  their  friends  in  Oriental 
research.  The  time  available  for  preparation  being  very 
short,  only  a  few  exhibits  could  be  collected.  They  were  chosen 
to  represent  Writing  and  Printing  from  most  ancient  times. 
A  large  number  of  boys  were  interested  in  the  Society's  staU, 
and  the  Organizing  Director  expressed  hi^  thanks  for  the 
exhibit  and  sent  an  invitation  to  the  Society  to  be  represented 
again  in  January,  1937.  He  has  asked  for  a  display  to  represent 
**  Oriental  Research  as  the  Result  of  Exploration  ".  The 
Council  has  accepted  the  invitation. 

The  President  then  caUed  upon  the  Hon.  Treasurer  for  his 
annual  statement  of  accounts. 

The  Treasurer :  Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, 
Two  years  ago  when  giving  my  Report  on  your  Society's 
accounts  I  was  living  on  Faith.  Last  year,  my  Faith  not  having 
lessened  the  mountain  of  leeway  we  had  to  make  up,  I  relied 
on  Hope,  but  Hope  told  a  flattering  tale,  and  as  a  result 
I  fear  that  this  year  I  may  be  reduced  to  living  on  the  Charity 
of  the  members. 

Let  us  see  how  the  position  stands. 

The  actual  total  receipts  for  1935  are  £2,779  15s.  4d. 
{excluding  balance  brought  forward)  while  the  total  payments 
are  £2,873  I6s.  6d.  Out  of  our  receipts,  however,  £101  2«., 
received  in  respect  of  compounded  subscriptions,  has  to  be 
credited  to  capital,  thus  leaving  as  available  income 
£2,678  13s.  4d.  only,  and  our  expenditure  exceeds  this  by 
£195  3s.  2d. 

As  compared  with  the  previous  year  it  is  true  that  the 
available  income  shows  a  slight  improvement,  but  amounting 
to  £17  Is.  2d.  only,  and  this  includes  the  £105  restored  grant 
from  the  India  Office. 

On  the  other  hand  our  ordinary  subscriptions  including 
students  are  some  £41  17s.  more  than  the  previous  year,  and 
our  rents  £26  more  ;  but  the  items  under  the  Journal  Account 
are,  I  regret  to  say,  no  less  than  £91  10s.  2d.  down ;  a  serious 
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&U,  as  the  receipts  for  the  three  previous  years  were 
£623  6s.  Hi.  (1934),  £511  U.  (1933),  and  £627  2s.  7d.  (1932). 
The  additional  copies  sold  have  fallen  to  an  almost  n^Jigible 
amount  as  compared  with  some  years  back.  We  have  not 
sold  a  set  of  oui  proceedings  for  some  years  now.  There  may 
be  some  special  reason  for  this  which  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  discover. 

For  the  rest,  I  need  not  take  up  your  time  by  going  into 
the  other  items  beyond  asking  you  to  note  that  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year  we  had  over-expended  daring  the  two  previous 
years  on  general  account  £639  16s.  dd.,  while  this  year  that 
sum  has  increased  to  £834  ld«.  10(2.,  that  sum  being  made  up 
of  our  excess  expenditure  of  £195  3s.  2d.  over  available  income, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  Auditors'  Report  which 
is  set  out  in  the  Council's  Report  refers  to  this. 

As  to  the  payments  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  £2,873 16s.  6d., 
which  appears  as  the  total  payments  on  the  accounts  before 
you,  is  £318  8s.  2d.  less  than  the  total  of  £3,192  4s.  8d.  expended 
in  the  previous  year,  which  included  a  very  heavy  account 
for  unexpected  repairs.  £135  15s.  6rf.  has  been  saved  by  our 
being  compelled  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Journal  firom  900 
to  800  pages  (as  a  temporary  measure  only  we  hope)  as  you 
will  have  noted  from  the  Report,  while  £25  7s.  7d.  has  also 
been  saved  by  a  very  unwilling  cut  in  the  library  expenditure. 
The  only  other  item  on  the  payment  side  to  which  I  need 
refer  is  the  increase  of  some  £36  for  rates  tmder  the  house 
account.  There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  here,  owing 
to  a  new  arrangement  come  to  with  one  of  our  tenants, 
referred  to  in  last  year's  accounts. 

It  is,  I  think,  incumbent  upon  me  to  say  a  few  words  as 
to  the  Journal  and  Library,  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
stated  in  the  Report. 

We  have  always  recognized  that  the  Journal  and  Ijbrary 
are  the  life  blood  of  the  Society,  and  they  have  always  had 
our  first  consideration,  as  you  will  see  if  you  refer  to  the 
expenditure  made  in  recent  years  and  the  comments  made 
on  the  subject  at  the  annual  meetings. 
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But  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  since  the  world 
crisis  in  fact,  although  we  tried  to  keep  up  our  expenditure 
on  these  two  important  items,  our  income  suffered  so  severely 
and  our  over-expenditure  was  growing  at  such  an  alarming 
rate,  that  we  were  compelled  to  call  a  temporary  halt.  It 
is  clear  that  with  an  over-expenditure  of  £835,  at  the  present 
time,  and  with  a  comparatively  small  sum  of  capital  on  which 
to  fall  back,  our  first  duty  must  be,  and  is,  to  keep  the  Society 
is  a  proper  working  condition  as  a  going  concern ;  and  if 
you  realize  (as  you  will  do  on  studying  the  accounts)  that 
of  our  present  income  (now  approximately  a  bare  £2,800 
per  annum),  £800  is  appropriated  to  the  Journal,  another 
£800  approximately  to  the  House  Account,  and  another  £800 
to  the  necessary  salaries  and  wages,  leaving  only  some  £400 
for  all  the  other  general  upkeep  of  the  Society,  including 
repairs,  library  expenditure,  and  all  the  other  incidental 
expenses  natural  to  an  Institution  such  as  ours,  you  will 
surely  appreciate  that  there  is  no  room  at  present  for  any 
increase  such  as  we  should  wish  to  make  in  once  again  expand- 
ing the  Journal  and  feeding  the  Library  with  a  more  generous 
hand.  I  stress  this  point  because  some  of  our  members  would 
like  a  more  liberal  grant  to  be  made  to  the  Library  as  well 
as  to  the  Journal  on  the  ground  that  it  would  induce  a  better 
membership.  My  reply  is  simply  that  I  tried  it  through  the 
crisis  in  that  very  thought  and  belief.  But  alas !  the  fact 
remains  that  at  the  end  of  1935  our  accounts  showed  an 
over-expenditure  of  £835,  which  must  be  recouped  before 
we  can  get  back  to  our  old  position.  We  are  not  justified  in 
continuing  our  over-expenditure  indefinitely,  and  our  annual 
payments  are  now  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  real  remedy  is  to  bring  our  membership  up  again. 
It  has  been  falling  steadily  for  several  years  past.  I  have  gone 
back  to  the  year  1929,  when  we  received  for  Resident  and 
non-Resident  members  £1,298,  since  when  there  has  been 
a  continuous  shrinking  till  the  end  of  1934  when  the  subscrip- 
tions were  £1,003  7s.  only,  while  in  1935  there  was  a  recovery 
to  £1,035.     It  is  true  that  some  of  this  faUing  off  is  due  to 
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tlie  fact  tliat  maaj  membeis  have  compounded,  bot,  as  the 
scooimts  before  70a  show,  no  less  tiian  £471  13s.  3d.  of  the 
sums  80  received  are  capital  moneys  to  be  accounted  for  aod 
recoQped  out  of  income  as  soon  as  income  is  available  for 
the  purpose. 

We  hope  that  the  efforts  of  our  local  Bepresentatives 
recently  (and  to  be),  established  as  well  as  our  Library  and 
Student  Ajssoclates  may  bring  forth  firuit  in  due  season.  The 
reading  room,  as  you  have  beard  in  the  Report,  is  increasingly 
used  and  a  certain  amount  of  expenditure  is  clearly  necessary 
as  this  evidently  supplies  a  felt  want. 

As  regards  the  prospects  for  the  current  year  I  may  say 
that  we  have  recently  let  the  last  of  our  available  rooms  at 
£46  per  annum  so  that  all  oui  rooms  are  now  let.  Our  income 
is  coming  in  slowly  but  we  hope  it  may  at  least  equal  last 
year's,  though  at  present  it  does  not  look  much  as  if  we 
shall  increase  it,  unless  our  Members  will  aid  our  efforts  in 
that  direction,  which  we  earnestly  ask  them  to  do.  This  is 
a  reminder  of  which  I  seem  to  have  made  a  hardy  annual, 
but  a  necessary  one. 

As  to  the  special  and  Trust  funds  accounts,  you  will  notice 
that  they  are  all  in  a  flourishing  condition  though  most  of 
the  balances  there  mentioned  are  earmarked  for  publications 
shortly  expected. 

The  Leasehold  redemption  fund  to  which  I  called  attention 
last  year  is  slowly  and  automatically  increasing. 

As  to  the  Forlong  fund,  you  will  note  that  its  Administrators, 
the  S.O.S.,  are  full  of  activity  and  utilize  its  income  in  a 
variety  of  useful  ways  which  have  been  approved  by  your 
Society's  Council  and  are  within  the  terms  of  the  trust  deed. 

I  will  add  my  usual  grateful  thanks  to  Mrs.  Davis,  our 
Assistant  Secretary,  for  all  lier  kind  and  willing  help  given  to 
the  exacting  Treasurer  during  the  past  year  ;  and  my  thanks 
to  you,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  for  listening  to  me  so  patiently. 

Mr.  Eiithoven,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  Report, 
referred  to  the  fact  that,  though  by  precedent  a  speech  was 
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not  required  from  him,  there  was  one  comment  on  the  Report 
that  must  already  be  in  the  minds  of  many  of  those  present, 
after  hearing  the  Hon.  Treasurer's  remarks.  It  seemed  that 
the  distinguished  scholars  who  formed  the  Council  of  the 
Society  shared  a  little  weakness  with  most  of  the  Great 
Powers,  and  not  a  few  private  individuals,  at  the  present  day, 
namely,  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  income  and  expenditure.  He 
would  therefore  appeal  to  all  members  to  do  what  they  could 
to  secure  recruits  for  membership  in  order  that  the  valuable 
work  of  the  Society  should  not  be  unduly  restricted  owing 
to  want  of  the  necessary  funds. 

Sir  R.  0.  Winstedt :  Gentlemen,  I  rise  to  second  the 
resolution.  Of  recent  years  the  Society  has  suffered  from  the 
consequences  of  the  world  slump,  but  careful  economy  has 
kept  in  order  its  house,  or,  should  I  say,  the  old  banyan  tree. 
And  in  spite  of  difficulties,  it  has  continued  to  deserve  the 
success  it  has  so  long  enjoyed.  As  one  who  has  recently  come 
from  the  out-field,  may  I  venture  the  opinion  that  one  of  the 
most  valuable  functions  of  this  present  Society  is  to  set  an 
example  and  a  standard  for  the  many  young  branches  that 
flourish  beneath  its  dignified  shade  and  protection  ? 

Perhaps  this  is  no  place  to  make  suggestions  for  the  conduct 
of  our  Journal.  But,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  I  think 
economy  in  space  might  be  effected  by  printing  reviews  of 
books  and  accounts  of  meetings  and  addresses  in  a  smaller 
type,  thus  leaving  more  room  for  original  articles.^ 

The  Report  was  then  adopted,  and  the  recommendations 
for  the  re-election  of  officers,  the  filling  of  vacancies  on  the 
Council,  and  the  appointment  of  Auditors  were  accepted. 

The  Chairman  :  Our  Annual  Meeting  this  year  is  still 
overshadowed  by  the  loss  of  our  Patron,  King  George  V. 
In  the  Report  submitted  to  you  we  have  put  on  record 
the  gracious  replies  received  to  the  letters  of  condolence 
which  the   Council   authorized  to    be  addressed   to    Their 

^  The  Council  has  appointed  an  Editorial  Committee  to  deal  with  this 
matter. 
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Hajestdea.  We  hope  th&t  at  next  year's  meetiiig  we  may  be 
able  to  announce  that  our  ri^^t  to  call  oniselvea  a  Royal 
Society  has  been  renewed  througli  our  being  booonied  by 
the  patronage  of  King  E^lwaid  VIII. 

The  Keport  further  lecoids  the  loBsea  of  membeEship  whidi 
the  Society  has  eoBtained  duiing  the  year.  FiiBt  we  most 
deplore  the  loss  of  oar  Extraordinary  Foreign  Kember, 
Hia  Majesty  King  Fuad  of  Egypt.  Long  before  his  aoceeedon 
to  the  throne  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  establishment 
of  the  University  of  Cairo,  and  iJiroughout  his  reign  encouraged 
the  advance  of  learning.  The  Council  has  just  approved  a 
message  of  condolence  to  his  heir  and  successor  with  good 
wishes  for  a  long,  prosperous,  and  glorious  reign. 

Like  other  analogous  societies,  we  endeavour  to  show  our 
appreciation  of  foreign  merit  by  offering  honorary  member- 
ship to  a  limited  number  of  persons  of  other  nationalities, 
who  have  rendered  exceptional  service  to  the  studies  which  we 
pursue.  The  list  before  you  contains  the  names  of  two  whom 
during  the  year  we  have  lost  by  death  :  Professor  Breasted, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  a  famous  Egyptologist,  of  whose 
work  our  number  for  January  of  this  year  contains  an 
appreciative  account  firom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dawson.  The  other 
is  Leone  Caetani,  Duke  of  Sermoneta,  author  of  an  exhaustive 
and  monumental  History  of  Islam,  planned  indeed  on  too 
great  a  scale  to  be  completed  in  a  single  lifetime,  yet  the 
long  row  of  stately  volumes  which  he  lived  to  publish  has 
profoundly  affected  all  subsequent  study  of  the  periods  with 
which  they  deal. 

In  trying  to  supply  such  vacancies  the  Society  looks  oat 
for  persons  of  the  same  nationahty  and  workers  in  the  same 
fields  as  the  deceased.  This  is  somewhat  like  a  case  of  serving 
two  masters,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  satisfy  both 
these  requirements.  la  that  of  Professor  Breasted  we  have 
been  fortunate  in  finding  a  successor  who  is  both  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  an  Egyptologist,  Professor  Winloch, 
of  New  York.  But  the  place  occupied  by  the  late  Prince  Caetani 
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has  been  offered  to,  and  accepted,  by  Professor  Wensinck, 
of  Leiden,  Holland,  also  the  author  of  a  monumental  work, 
which  will  assuredly  be  what  Thucydides  calls  a  possession 
for  ever.  This  is  his  great  Concordance  of  Islamic  Tradition, 
of  which  the  fasciculi  are  eagerly  awaited.  Considering  how 
proud  the  inhabitants  of  Islamic  countries  are  of  this  study  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  have  £rom  a  very  early 
period  pursued  it,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  it  has  fallen 
to  a  European  to  furnish  this  important  aid  to  it. 

I  feel  that  I  may  also  say  a  few  words  about  one  other 
scholar  whose  name  appears  in  this  list.  Mr.  R.  P.  Dewhurst 
did  good  service  to  the  Society  both  as  a  Councillor  and  a 
reviewer  of  books.  He  was  for  a  long  series  of  years  on  the 
staff  of  Oxford  University,  which  was  able  to  profit  by  his 
exceptionally  varied  attainments  in  other  subjects  besides 
those  which  he  officially  taught,  Hindi  and  Urdu.  Ton  are 
likely  to  have  read  in  The  Times  tributes  from  various  friends 
to  his  linguistic  knowledge,  and  his  remarkable  gifts  as  a 
teacher. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  help  which  we  have  received 
£rom  their  Excellencies  the  Ministers  of  Oriental  States  in 
taking  our  part  in  the  celebrations  of  famous  men  who  have 
attained  the  rank  of  national  heroes  in  literary  fields.  Great 
assistance  was  given  us  in  the  previous  year  by  the  Iranian 
Minister  in  the  Firdausi  celebrations ;  and  the  Egyptian 
Minister  very  kindly  occupied  the  Chair  at  the  first  of  the  Lec- 
tures devoted  to  the  career  of  the  great  Israelite  Maimonides. 
There  was,  and  may  still  be,  a  prospect  of  our  collaborating 
with  the  representatives  of  Arabic  speaking  countries  in 
paying  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Syrian  poet, 
Mutanabbi,  a  household  word  in  those  countries,  but  little 
known  in  others,  he  having  had  no  Fitzgerald  to  interpret  him. 

A  fact  which  is  worthy  of  attention  is  a  recent  development 
of  the  institution  known  by  its  German  name  Festschrift, 
which  is  not  quite  easy  to  explain.  Previously  the  age  which 
qualified  for  a  Festschrift  was  seventy ;     Count  Landberg, 
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believing  that  he  had  only  forfeited  the  honour  by  not  being 
a  professor,  gave  himself  one  on  hia  seventieth  birthday. 
Bat  in  three  recent  cases  the  qualifying  age  has  been  reduced 
to  sixty.  One  can  but  guess  that  the  actuaries  have  certified 
some  serious  diminntion  in  professorial  longevity.  Possibly 
that  is  because  tiiey  form  the  hardest  worked  class  in  the 
community,  whose  general  average  of  longevity  is  known  to 
have  been  increasing.  Whether  these  conjectures  be  felicitous 
or  not,  the  Society  has  had  great  pleasure  in  adding  its 
signature  to  addresses  sent  on  these  occasions  to  Professors 
Eahle,  Littmann,  and  BhodokanaloB,  and  has  been  gratified 
by  the  award  to  the  last  of  these,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  one  of  its  Honorary  Members,  of  the  first  Medal  conferred 
by  the  Lidzbarski  Trustees  on  an  Orientalist  of  conspicnous 
merit.  Lidzbarski's  activities  having  been  largely  concerned 
with  Semitic  Epigraphy,  the  choice  would  certainly  have 
had  his  approval. 

It  will  be  seen  &om  the  varied  character  of  the  Lecture  list 
that  we  endeavour  to  deal  fairly  with  the  very  numerous 
departments  of  study  which  come  within  the  range  of  an 
Asiatic  Society,  and  we  owe  much  gratitude  to  those  who 
have  accepted  our  invitations  to  initiate  our  audiences  into 
the  results  of  their  researches  or  explorations.  Although  the 
area  covered  by  the  Central  Asian  Society's  Journal  is  in  the 
main  quite  different  from  ours,  and  calculated  to  interest 
a  far  larger  public,  we  have  been  able  on  several  occasions 
to  share  a  lecture  with  that  Society  and  hope  that  this  friendly 
co-operation  may  continue.  On  the  other  hand  to  the 
complaint  which  sometimes  reaches  us,  that  our  Journal  is 
too  rigidly  technical  for  the  ordinary  reader  we  have  hitherto 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  We  should  indeed  welcome  a  larger  member- 
ship ;  but  we  are  unwilling  propter  vUam  vivendi  perdere 
causas,  and  it  is  as  much  our  duty  to  be  technical  and  in  the 
interest  of  earnest  students,  as  it  is  the  duty  and  the  practice 
of  journals  which  are  occupied  with  mathematics,  astronomy, 
or  chemistry. 
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The  recruits  to  our  Council  whose  names  are  mentioned 
in  the  Report  represent  a  great  accession  of  strength,  and 
the  Society  is  grateful  to  them  all  for  accepting  nomination. 
Of  these  Professor  Yetts  is  a  veteran  Councillor,  and  the 
Society  owes  much  to  his  energy  and  initiative.  The  retire- 
ment, which  our  Rules  necessitate,  of  Dr.  Bailey,  will  perhaps, 
though  imwelcome  to  us,  be  welcome  to  him  in  starting  on 
the  important  post  to  which  he  has  recently  been  elected, 
the  Professorship  of  Sanskrit  at  Cambridge.  One  of  his 
predecessors,  E.  B.  Cowell,  was  the  first  recipient  of  our 
Triennial  Gold  Medal.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  offering 
Professor  Bailey  the  Society's  congratulations  and  good 
wishes. 

I  understand  that  the  maximum  of  stability  is  given  by 
three  supports  and  such  we  possess  in  our  three  Honorary 
Officers,  Messrs.  Oldham,  Perowne,  and  Ellis,  of  whose 
wisdom,  energy,  and  helpfulness  I  cannot  speak  too  highly. 
I  might  say  the  same  of  the  Director,  whom,  however,  I  prefer 
to  think  of  as  an  alter  ego.  The  absence  of  our  Secretary  is 
due  to  his  having  been  called  to  Australia  on  a  short  visit  to 
a  relation  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  many  years ;  but  this 
occasion  should  not  pass  without  some  reference  to  his 
services  and  our  appreciation  of  them.  Our  Assistant  Secretary 
has  for  the  time  taken  his  place,  and  we  are  grateful  for 
her  willingness  and  efficiency.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  pay 
some  tribute  to  our  Assistant  Librarian,  whose  work  is 
increasingly  arduous  owing  to  the  compilation  and  printing 
of  the  Catalogue  and  to  the  growing  popularity  of  the  Library. 

Although  the  speechifying  on  this  occasion  is  not,  as  at 
public  dinners,  diluted  with  other  forms  of  refreshment, 
I  think  I  may  conclude  with  the  words  which  furnish  the 
theme  for  a  final  toast  at  some  such  gatherings,  stetfortuna 
domus.  We  are  conscious  that  we  have  shared  in  the  depression 
which  has  affected  our  fellow  workers  in  many  countries, 
but  one  of  my  correspondents  seemed  to  me  unduly  pessimistic 
when  he  described  our  Society  as  moribimd,  and  our  cautious 
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HoDomy  Tieaaorer  has  found  our  prospects  aomnrhai 
brighter  in  the  present  year  than  in  the  preceding.  It  wiD, 
I  think,  be  found  that  we  have  welcomed  and  wiD  always 
weloome  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  oui  activities, 
the  remedying  of  defects,  and  the  introdoction  of  new  ideas. 
And  by  adopting  such  of  these  as  seem  at  all  likely  to  compass 
these  purposes  we  hope  that  the  Society  in  the  fatnre  may 
be  graced  by  association  with  names  as  illastriooB  as  tiiose 
which  have  graced  it  in  tiie  past. 


Notiees 

On  account  of  the  sommei  vacation  it  would  be  greatly 
appreciated  if  correspondence  could  be  reduced  to  a  mitiimnm 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September.  Books  sent  to 
India  by  V.F.F.  (Value  Payable  Post)  may  not  be  seat  at 
Book  PoBt]Rates  on  account  of  the  Customs  Regulations, 
Consequently  it  is  cheaper  in  most  cases  when  speed  is 
imperatiTe,  to  send  payment  in  advance. 


Lantern  Slides  of  AsBrriolotfical  and  Babyloiiuui 
Subjects 

Pinches  Bequest 

The  late  Dr.  T,  G.  Pinches,  a  Member  of  the  Society  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years,  left  directions  that  a  collection  of 
his  Assyriological  and  Babyloniau  Lautem  Shdes  should  be 
held  in  trust  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  the  use  of 
Students. 

Dr.  Pinches  bequeathed  them  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
promote  an  interest  in  such  subjects  among  Students  in  this 
country.  The  Society  has  accepted  the  trust  and  will  bold 
the  slides  available  for  the  use  of  bona  fide  Students,  Lectuieis, 
or  Educational  Institutions,  such  as  the  Victoria  Institute. 
There  are  nearly  400  slides,  which  have  been  catalogued 
by  Professor  S.  H.  Langdon.     Requests  from  Orientalists 
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should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  with  necessary  references  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Council. 

Dr.  Pinches  also  left  nine  simple  Babylonian  Seals,  together 
with  the  copy,  transcription,  and  translation  of  each,  prepared 
by  himself,  for  the  same  purpose.  These  are  available  for  loan 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  slides. 


Members  and  subscribing  Libraries  are  reminded  that  by 
Rule  24  the  annual  subscriptions  for  the  coming  year  are  due 
on  1st  January,  without  application  from  the  Society.  A 
great  saving  would  be  effected  if  all  members  would  kindly 
comply  with  this  rule. 


Dr.  B.  G.  Law  Trust  Series 

As  we  go  to  press,  a  letter  has  been  received  from 
Dr.  Bimala  Chum  Law,  conveying  his  approval  of  the  draft 
Trust  Deed  prepared  by  our  Solicitors  to  give  effect  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Trust,  and  of  the  draft  Rules  and  Regulations 
governing  the  submission  of  literary  contributions  on  the 
subjects  specified  in  the  Deed.  Steps  will  now  be  taken 
without  avoidable  delay  to  have  these  documents  formally 
approved  by  the  Society,  when  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
will  be  published  in  the  Journal  for  the  information  of 
intending  contributors. 
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Helm,  A.   The  Olaciation  and  SoUflnction  of  Minya  Gon^ar. 

Jownai  of  Indian  HiOory.     Vol.  xiv,  Fart  8,  Serial  No.  12, 

D«seinber,  1936. 
Govind  Fai,  M.    Chronology  of  Sakas,  Fahlavaa  and  Enahanas. 
The  Indian  Bittorical  Quarterlt/.    Vol.  zii.  No.  1,  March,  1936. 
Keith,  A.  B.    Pre-Canonical  Buddhism. 
Sharma,  8.  B.    Beligions  Policy  of  Shah  Jahan. 
Paul,  P.  L.   Sonth-Eastem  Bengal  in  Ancient  Times. 
Sarkar,  B.  E.    The  Maiatha  Political  Ideas  of  the  Eighteenth 

C^tary. 
L6vi,  8.  Alexander  and  Alexandria  in  Indian  Literature. 

Journal  Malayan  Branch  Rofftd  Atiatic  Society.    Vol.  xiv.  Part  i, 

Januaiy,  1936. 
The   Siege   and   Capture   of  Malacca,   1640-41.      (From   the 
Portuguese.) 

Man  in  India.     Vol.   xv.  No.  4.      October-Decemberj   1935. 
Datta,  B.  N.   Ethnological  Notes  on  Some  of  the  Castes  of  West 

Bengal. 
Uonn,  L,  Prehistoric  and  Protohiatoric  finds  of  the  Baichnr  and 

^orapur  Districts  of  H.E.H.  The  Nizam's  State. 
The  Jeurith  Quarterly  Revieat.     Vol.  xzvi,  No.  4,  New  Series. 

April,  1936. 
Zeitlin,  8.    The  Jews:   Bace,  Nation,  or  Beligiou' — Which  1 

Le  Mution.   Tome  xlix,  Cahiers  1-2.    1936. 
VoBt^,  J.  M.   Mas'oud  de  Tour  'Abdiu,  aateuc  aac4tiqae  Jacobite 

du  IV"  siecle. 
Griiome,  H.    Ein  neuer  Inschriftenfund  aus  Byblos. 
Camoy,  A.     Le  concept  mythologique  du  Gandharva  et  du 

Centaure. 
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Oceania.    Vol.  vi,  No.  3.    March,  1936. 
Hogbm,  H.  Ian.    Mana. 

Ostasiatische  ZeUschrifL     Neue  Folge  II.  Jahrg.     Der  ganzen 
Reihe  21.  Jahrg.    6.  Hefb.    1935. 

Hoenig,  A.    Der  Stammbaum  des  Borobudui. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund.   68th  Year.   April,  1936. 

Stawell,  F.  M.    The  Inscriptions  on  the  Tell  Duweir  Bowl  and 
Ewer. 

Revue  des  Etudes  Islamiques,  Cahier  ii.  Annde,  1935. 
Idris,  H.  R.    Contribution  k  I'histoire  de  Tlfrikiya. 

Revue  deVHistoire  des  Religions.    Tome  cxii,  Nos.  2-3. 
Septembre-Decembre,  1935. 

Jack,  J.  W.   La  situation  religieuse  d'lsragl  au  temps  d'Achab. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts.   Vol.  bumv,  No.  4347. 

13th  March,  1936. 

Gray,  B.    "  Chinese  Art  as  an  Expression  of  Chinese  Ideas  of 
Life." 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts.   Vol.  Ixxxiv,  No.  4358. 

29th  May,  1936. 

Stuart-Williams,  Sir  C.    The  Development  of  Indian  Ports. 

MitteUungen  des  Seminars  fUr  Orientalische  Spra<Aen. 

Jahrgang  xxxviii.    1935. 

Franke,  W.     Die  staatspolitischen  Reformversuche  E'ang  Tu 

weis  und  seiner  Schule. 
Figulla,    H.    H.        Prolegomena    zu    einer    Grammatik    der 

koreanischen  Sprache. 
Bouda,  E.    Tschetschenische  Texte. 

Tijdschrift  voor  Indische  Tool;  Land-  en  VoUcenkunde.  Deel  Ixxvi. 

Aflevering  2.     1936. 

Goris,  R.    Aanteekeningen  over  Oost  Lombok. 
Stutterheim,  W.  F.    De  dateering  van  eenige  Oost-javaansche 
beeldengroepen. 

rOungPao.  Vol.  xxxii.  Livr.  2-3.  1936. 

Creel,  H.  G.   On  the  nature  of  Chinese  ideography. 

Pelliot,  P.    Braves  remarques  sur  Ic  phon<^tisme  dans  Tferiture 

chinoise. 
Wolfenden,  S.  N.  Notes  on  the  Jy&rung  dialect  of  Eastern  Tibet, 
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Hookerjee,  8.,  Tlie  Bnddhist  philoeophy  of  nniyenal  flax . . . 

10  X  7.    CaicuUa,  1935. 

From  the  Regiatrar,  CaJaOta  IJiuoeraAy. 
Mooiigat,  A.,  FrObe  Bildkonst  in  Sumer  .  . .  (MitteilnBgea  dei 

Tordera8iat.-aegypt.  Gesellschaft.  Bd.  40,  Heft  3).   10  X  H- 

Leipzig,  1935.  Bxdiattge. 

Morocco.   Publications  du  Service  dee  Antiquity  du  Moroc,  sons 

la  direction  de  L.  (Siatelain.    Fasc.  I.    9x7.    PoHm,  1935. 

From  Metirs.  Paul  Geuthner. 

Ojha,  Gauri^fikara  Hiracand,  Bharatiya  anuSilaua.  [A  collection 

of  essays  in  Hindi,  English,  German,  etc.,  by  variona  Bcholara, 

on  Imtorical,  arcbsological,  literary,  and  philological  aubject«, 

presented  to  G.H.O.  bytheHindi-sahitya-sammelana.  (Hindi 

Literary  Conference.)    1934.]    Ui  x  10^.    ABaht^Md,  1934. 

From  the  Hindi-sahilya-tammelana. 

Peltier,  P.,  and  Bousquet,  G.  H.,  Lcs  successions  agnatiques 

tnitigdes.    ittude  comparee  du  regime  succes.soraI  en  droit 

germaniqne  et   en   droit   mnsulman  .  . .  (Publ.   de   I'lnst. 

d'^tudes  Or.  de  la  Faculty  des  Lettres  d'Alger,  1).    10^  X  7. 

Paris,  1935.  From  Messrs.  Paul  Qeuthner. 

Peri,  N.,  EssaisnrlesgammesjapoDaises  .  .  .  Xotice  hiographiqne, 

biblic^aphie  .  .  .  par    S.    Eliaaeev    et   Ph.    Stern  .  .  .  (Bibl. 

Mustcale  du  Mus^e  Guimet,  S4r.  2.,  torn.  1).      llj  x  9J. 

Paris,  1934.  From  Messrs.  Paul  Geuthner. 

Pettazzoni,  R.,  La  confessione  dei  peccati.    Pt«  2,  vol.  3.    Siria, 

Hittiti,  Asia  Minoie,  Grecia.     Indice  dei  volumi  1-3 . . . 

(Storia  delle  Eeligioni,  vol.  12).  8x5.  Bologna,  1936. 

From  the  Author. 
Pondicheny.  Arrets  du  Conseil  Sup4rteur  de  PondJch^ry,  analyst 

par  ...  G.    Diagou  .  . .    Tom.    1,    1735-1760.      lOJ  x  7J. 

Pondichery  and  Paris,  1935. 
Catalogue  dea  Manuacnts  des  ancicnnes  archives  de  I'lnde 

Pian9ai3e  .  .  .  Tom.   5,    6.      Publ.  ...  par  E.   Oaadart  .  ,  . 

lOi  X  7.    Pondichery  and  Paris,  1934,  35. 

From  the  Sodeie  de  VHistoire  de  I'Jnde  Frangaiie. 
Punjab,     Catalogue  of  books  .  .  .  registered  in  the  Punjab  . .  . 

during  the  quarters  ending  the  30th  September  and  31st 

December,  1935.    13^  x  ^.    [Lahore),  1935.  36. 

From  the  Government  of  India. 
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Ramstedt,  G.  J.,  Kalmiickisches  Worterbuch  . . .  (Lexica  Societatis 
Fenno-Ugricae,  3).    lOj  X  7^.    Helsinki,  1935. 

From  the  Societe  Finno-Ougrienne, 

Benou,  L.,  iStudes  de  grammaire  sanfikrite.    S^r.  1  ...  11  X  9. 

Parisy  1936.  From  Messrs.  Adrien-Maisonneuve. 

Rosenthal,  F.,  Die  Sprache  der  palmyrenischen  Inschriften  .  .  . 

(Mitteilungen  der  vorderasiat.-aeg3rpt.  Gesellschaft,  Bd.  41, 

Heft  1).    10  X  6i.    Leipzig,  1936.  Exchange, 

Samdhinirmocana  Sutra.   S.S.  L'explication  des  mvst^res.  Texte 

tiWtain  6d,  et  tr.  par  E.  Lamotte  .  .  .  (Univ.  de  Louvain, 

Secueil  de  travaux.    Conferences  d'Hist.  et  de  Phil.,  S^r.  2, 

fasc.  34).    lOJ  X  7.    Louvain  and  Paris,  1935. 

From  the  University  of  Louvain. 

Sen,  S.,  A  history  of  Brajabuli  literature  ...  10  X  7.    Ccdcutta, 

1935.  From  the  Registrar,  Calcutta  University. 

Shirokogoroff,  S.  M.,  Psychomental  complex  of  the  Tungus  .  .  . 

15  X  11|.    London,  1935. 

From  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  and  Co. 

Silcock,  A.,  Introduction  to  Chinese  art ...  8  X  5^.     London^ 

1935.  From  the  Author. 

Siren,  0.,  The  Chinese  on  the  art  of  painting.    Translations  and 

comments  .  .  .  9J  X  6.     Peiping,  1936. 

From  M.  Henri  Vetch. 

Speiser,  E.  A.,  Excavations  at  Tepe  Gawra.    Vol.  1.  Levels  1-8. 

. .  .  (Joint  expedition  of  the  Baghdad  School,  the  University 

Museum,  and  Dropsie  College  to  Mesopotamia).     12  X  9|. 

Philadelphia,  1935.  From  the  Oxford  University  Press. 

Sutta-pitaka.     The  book  of  the  gradual  sayings  (Anguttara- 

Nik&ya)  .  .  .  Vol.  5.  The  book  of  the  tens  and  elevens.  Tr.  by 

F.  L.  Woodward  .  .  .  (Pali  Text  Soc.,  Tr.  Ser.  no  27).  9x6. 

London,  1936.  Exchange. 

Sutta-pitaka.     Rhuddaka  Nikaya.     Iti-vuttaka.     Paramattha- 

Dlpani.    Iti-Vuttakatthakatha  (Iti-vuttaka  commentary)  of 

Dhammapalacariya.    Ed.  by  M.  M.  Bose  .  .  .  vol.  2.    (Pali 

Text  Soc.).   9x6.   London,  1936.  Exchange. 

Tamil  Lexicon  .  .  .  vol.  6,  pt.  4.     lOj  X  7^.    Madras,  1935. 

From  the  Tamil  Lexicon  Committee. 
Travancore.    Archaeological  Dept.    Administration  report,  1109 
M.E.  (A.D.  1933-4).    10  X  6i.    [Trivandrum,  1935  ?] 

From  the  Supt.  of  Archwology,  Travancore  State. 

Vangiya  Sahitya  Parishat.  A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Sanskrit 

Manuscripts  in  the  Vangiya  Sahitya  Parishat.      By  Ch. 

Chakravarti .  .  .  (Sahitya  Parisat  Ser.,  no.  85).     10  X  7J. 

Calcutta,  1935.  From  the  Vangiya  Sahitya  Parishat. 

Var^,  D.,  The  last  of  the  empresses  .  .  .  9  x  6J.    I^ondon,  1936. 

From  Messrs.  John  Murray. 

Vanna,  D.,  La  Langue  braj  (dialecte  de  Mathura).     10^  X  7. 

Paris,  1935.  From  Messrs.  Adrien-Maisonneuve. 
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Vatican  Jjibrary.      Cata}(^  della   Hostra  di   manosoritti .  .  . 

orientali  tenuta  .  . .  neU'occasione  del  XIX.  CongresBO  Tnter- 

nanonale  degli  Orientalieti.    Boma  23-29  Settombie,  1935. 

8|  X  5^.  CiUd  dd  Yatioano,  1935.    Frmi  the  Valioan  lAbrary. 
Elenco  dei  manoecritti  arabi  iiilamici  della  Biblioteca  Tati- 

cana  . .  .  [By]  0.  Levi  della  Vlda.  (Stndi  e  testi,  67.)  10  x  7. 

Ciai  dd  Vatkano,  1935.  fnm  Ok  Vatiean  lAbrary. 

Venkata  Bamanayya,  N.,  Studies  in  the  history  of  the  third 

dynasty    of    Vijayanagara  .  .  .  (Madias    Univ.    Hist.    Ser., 

no.  11).    10  X  7.    Madraa,  1935. 

From  iht  Segutrar,  Madraa  Vnineraity. 
Viosya-pitska.      [Ft.  1,   comprising  (I)  Bhikkhn-iu^iinokkha, 

(2)  Bhikkui^i-patimokkha,  (3)  MahS-vagga,  and  {i)  CoUa- 

vagga.     Tr.  from  the  Pbli  into  Hindi  by  Rihula  S&Akrt- 

Yayana.]    11  x  7^.    Benares,  1935. 

From  the  Mahabodhi  SaUia,  Benartt. 
Wahbah,  Slafiz,  Jazirat  al-'Arab  fi  al-qam  al'-ishrun.     [Arabia 

in  the  twentieth  century.  Descriptive  and  historical.]  Arabic. 

10  X  7.    London,  a.h.  1354  (a.d.  1935).     From  the  Author. 
Wang,  Shelley,  Shu  Sheng  Tzou  (The  poema  of  "  Sounds  of  the 

Market").    Chinese.    11x5.    SAajij/Aai,  1933. 

From  iJie  Author, 
Watelin  L.  Ch.,  and  Langdon,  S.,  Excavations  at  Kiah.     The 

Herbert  Weld  .  .  .  and  Field  Museum  of  Nat.  Hist,  expedition 

to  Mesopotamia  . . .  vol.  4.  1925-1930.  !  1  x  9.  Pans,  1934. 

From  Messrs.  Patd  Gevthner. 

Watts,  A.  W.,  The  spirit  of  Zen  .  .  .  (Wisdom  of  the  Kaat  Ser.). 

7x5.     Loitdmi,  1936.  From  Messrs.  John  Murratj. 

Watzinger,  C,  Dcnkmalor  Palastinas  ...  2.  Von  der  Herrachaft 

der    Asayrer    bis    zur    arabischen    Eroberung  .  .  .  10  X  fij. 

Leipzig,  1935.  From  Messrs.  J.  C.  Hinrichs. 

WilliaDLsoD,  H.  U.,  Wang  un  Shih  ...  A  Chinc^io  statesman  . .  . 

ofthe  Sung  dynasty.   Vol.  1.    (Probsthain's  Or.  Ser.,  vol.  21.) 

8x6.  iMudon,  1935.  Frotn  Messrs.  Probslhain. 

Woolley,  C.  L.,  and  Lawrence,  T.  E.,  The  wilderness  of  Zin  .  ,  . 

with  a  chapter  on  the  Greek  inscriptions  by  M.  N.  Tod  . .  . 

(New  ed.).    10  x  8.    London,  1936. 

From  Messrs.  Jonathan  Cape. 
Zoeimufl.     The  Book  nf  the  Mysteries  of  the  Heaven  and  the 

Earth  and  other  works  of  Bakhayla  Mika'Sl  (Zoslmas).    The 

Ethiopic    texts    ed.  .  .  .  with    English    translations    by  ,  .  . 

E.  A.  W.  Budge  .  .  .  9i  X  7.     Lotidon,  1935. 

From  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
(April-Jul!/,  1936.) 

'Abd  al-Muhammad  Khan  Irani.  Zardusht  t  basitani  va-falsafah 
i  u.  [The  life  and  philosophy  of  Zoroaster.]  Persian. 
Lithographed.    11  x  8.   Cairo,  1348  a.h.  Exchange. 
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*Ali  ben  Zaid  al-Baiha^ :  Tatimma  siwaD  al-Hikma  .  .  .  Ed.  by 
Mohammad  Shafi*  .  .  .  Fasc.  1.  Arabic  text.  Fasc.  2. 
Persian  version.  (Panjab  Univ.  Or.  Publ.  Ser.,  no.  20.) 
9^  X  6J.  Lahore,  1935.     From  Messrs,  Motilal  Banarsi  Doss, 

Alliot,  M.,  Kapport  sur  les  fouilles  de  Tell  Edfou,  1933  .  .  . 
(Fouilles  de  Tlnst.  Fr.  d'Arch.  Or.,  Rapports  pr^liminaires, 
torn.  10,  pte.  2).    13J  X  lOf    Le  Caire,  1935. 

Exchange. 

Appadorai,  A.,  Economic  conditions  in  Southern  India,  a.d. 
1000-1500  .  .  .  (Madras  Univ.  Hist.  Ser.,  no.  12.)  2  vols. 
lOi  X  7.    Madras,  1936. 

From  the  Registrar,  Madras  University. 

Aivaghosa.   The  Buddhacarita  :  or,  Acts  of  the  Buddha.    Pt.  1. 

Sanskrit  text.    Ed.  by  E.  H.  Johnston  .  .  .  (Panjab  Univ. 

Or.  Publ.,  no.  31.)   lOj  X  7.   CalcuUa,  1935. 

From  Mr,  Muhammad  Shaft,  Panjab   Univ. 
Badarayana.       Tarka     tandavam    of    Sri     Vyasatirtha    with 

Nyayadipa  of  Sri  Raghavendratirtha.    Vol.  2.    Ed.  by  D. 

Srinivasachar  ...  V  Madhvachar  and  ...  A.  Vyasachar  .  .  . 

(Univ.  of  Mysore,  Or.  Library  Publns.  Sanskrit  Ser.,  no.  77.) 

9x6.     Mysore,  1935. 

From  the  Curator,   Govt.   Or.  Library,   Mysore. 
BaltruSaitis,  J.,  Le  probleme  de  Togive  et  TArm^nie  .  .  .  (Forme 

et  Style.)  9J  x  7J.  Paris,  1936.  From  Messrs.  Ernest  I^eroux. 
Barabhai   Manilal   Nawab.      Jaina-citra-kalpa-druma   ...    [A 

treatise  in  Gujarati  on  Jain  art  in  Gujarat  from  early  times 

to  the  twentieth  century.      With   English  introduction.] 

10  X  7^.       Ahmedahad,    1935.  Fr<ym  the  Author. 

Barthelemy,  A.,  Dictionnaire  arabe-fran9ais.   Dialectes  de  Syrie  : 

Alep,  Damas,  Liban,  Jerusalem  .  .  .  Fasc.  1.    (Publ.,  Haut. 

Conmussariat  de  France  en  Syrie  et  au  Liban.)    13  X  lOJ. 

Paris,  1935.  From  Messrs.  Paul  Oeuthner. 

Bible.    The  Bible  :    An  American  tr.     The  Old  Testament.     Tr. 

by  a  group  of  scholars  under  the  editorship  of  J.  M.  Powis 

Smith.   The  New  Testament  tr.  by  E.  J.  Goodspeed.   8  X  5^. 

Chicago,  1935.  From  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Bible.     New  Testament.     The  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New 

Testament  at  Mount  Sinai.    Facsimiles  and  descriptions  by 

W.   H.    P.    Hatch   .    .    .    (American   Schools  of  Oriental 

Research.     Publns.  of  the  Jerusalem  School.    Vols.  1,  2.) 

10^  X  7.     Paris,  1932.  From  Messrs.  Paul  Geuihner. 

Bibliographic  Bouddhique.    VI.    Mai  1933-Mai  1934  .  .  .  [and] 

Index  general  des  tomes  I- VI.    11 J  x  8.    Paris,  1936. 

From  Messrs.  Adrien  Maisonneuve. 
Bissing,  F.  W.  Frhr  von,  Agyptische  Kultbilder  der  Ptolomaier- 

und  Romerzeit  .  .  .  (Der  Alte  Orient,  Bd.  34,  Heft  1/2.) 

9x6.    Leipzig,  1936.  Bought. 
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BlocbSre,  R.,  Ud  po^  arabe  du  4»  sidcle  de  I*H%ira  (lO*  aitele 

de  J.-C.) :   Abou  t-TajTib  sl-Hota-nabld.   Easu  d'histoin 

litt^rain.    10^  X  7.   Parit,  1935. 

From  Meura.  Adrioi  JfawoiUMuiv. 
BoddiDg,  P.  0.,  A  Santal  dictionary.    Vol.  4.    L-Ph.    11  x  7^. 

0«Io,  1935.  From  the  Nonhe  VidoMlmpa  Ahademi. 

Boissiet,  A.,  Mantique  babyloiueime  et  mantique  hittite  .  .  . 

lOi  X  8.  Paria,  1935.  From  Mettn.  Paid  OmOmer. 

Brandt,  J.  J.,  Modem  newspaper  Chinese.    ProgresriviB  readings 

witb  vocabularies,   notea  and  translations  .  .  .  9(  X  m. 

Peiping,  1935.  From  Metara.  Bam  Vtldt. 

Brockelmami,  C,  Geechichte  der  arabiechen  Litteratnr  .   .  . 

Snpplementbd.  1,  Lief.  1,  2.    10  x  6^   Leide»,  1936. 

From  Mmrs.  E.  J.  BriU. 
Buddhaghosa :        ManorathapuiaQl.        Commentaiy    oD    the 

AAguttara    Nikaya.      Vol.   3.      Catukka-paiioaka-ohakka- 

nipata-vannana.     Ed.  by  H.  Eopp  .  .  .  (Pali  Text  Soc.) 

9x6.     London,  1936.  Exchange. 

Cameron,  6.  G.,  History  of  early  Iran  ...8x6.   Chicago,  1936. 

From  the  Cambridge  Unwersity  Preai. 

Cantineau,  J.,  Jjc  dialecte  arabe  de  Palmyre  .  .  .  (M^.  Inst.  Fr. 

de  Damas.)    10^  X  7.    Beyrouth,  1934.  Exchange. 

Carles,  W.  R.,  Life  In  Corea  .  .  .  9|  X  6^.    London,  1888. 

Presented  by  Mr.  F.  St.  G.  Spendiove. 
Cenival,  P.  de,  and  Cobs4  Briasac,  P.  de,  Lea  sources  inMites  do 

I'histoiie  du  Maroe  .  . .  S6r.  1.  Dynastie  Sa'dienne.  Archives 

ct  biblioth^uea  d'Angleterre.      Tom.  3.     Mars  1626-1660. 

Uj  X  8.    Paris,  1936.  From  Messrs.  Paul  Geulhner. 

Cenilli,  E,,  Studi  etiopici.     1.  La  lingua  e  la  storia  di  Harar. 

(Pubbl.  deir  Istituto  per  rOriente.)   10  x  TJ.   Roma.  1936. 

From  the  Istiiuio  per  I'Orienle.    • 
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An  Unpublished  Bit  Rimki  Duplicate 

By  CECIL  J.  MULLO  WEIR 

npHE  text  K.  2612,  cited  by  me  in  my  Lexicon  of  Accadian 
Prayers  as  a  duplicate  of  Ebeling,  Quellen,  i,  40  f.,  and 
K.  2373  and  Sm.  690,  has  now  been  joined  to  Rm.  2,  ii,  269, 
enabling  a  more  accurate  restoration  to  be  made  of  several  of 
the  lines.    The  text  shows  several  notable  variant  readings. 

It  is  important  as  belonging,  like  the  other  three  Nineveh 
variants,  to  the  bit  rimki  series,  of  which  it  is  the  Fifth  Tablet. 
Of  the  two  ASsur  variants  Ebeling,  EAR,  272,  may  have 
belonged  to  Kt  rimki  (cf.  rev.  13  whose  traces  as  given  by 
Ebeling  would  favour  the  restoration  [inim-inim-ma  §arru 
izakka-a]r).  No  named  bit  rimki  texts  have  yet  been  identified 
outside  the  Nineveh  collections,  but  the  series  is  mentioned 
in  the  Catalogue  from  A§§ur  {ZA,  30,  206,  11).  The  other 
ASSur  variant,  KAR,  246,  has  the  colophon  [inim-inim-ma 
naml-erim  bur-ru-da-kdm  and  therefore  is  probably  an  ASSur 
version  of  the  relevant  bit  rimki  tablet,  for  not  only  is  it 
directed  against  mdmitu  but  its  ceremony  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Nineveh  tablets  described  a  little  more 
fully.  The  ceremony  of  the  Fifth  Tablet  of  bit  rimki  is  known 
also  from  a  Babylonian  tablet  of  uncertain  provenance,  viz. 
Myhrman,  PBS.  i,  1,  No.  15,  obv.  20,  rev.  1  (cf.  JRAS.  1931, 
259,  note  1  ;  Kunstmann,  LSS.,  NF.  ii,  74  ff.),  where  the 
directions  follow  closely  those  on  the  Nineveh  tablets. 

JBAS.   OOTOBEB   1936.  38 
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K.  2612  appears  to  have  contained  only  one  prayer  (Semitic), 
thus  resembling  EAR.  246,  while  Sm.  690  and  King,  BMS.  60, 
contained  also  a  preceding  Sumerian  prayer  (designated 
hi  <*■  Babbar-kam).  Whether  or  not  it  is  correct  to  restore 
V-Jcam,  in  K.  2612,  rev.  13,  there  would  thus  seem  to  be 
two  different  methods  of  arranging  the  bit  rimki  series — one 
in  tablets  containing  a  Sumerian  followed  by  a  Semitic  prayer 
(cf.  Langdon,  OECT.  vi,  49,  32  -  Tablet  IV ;  K.  9830, 
probably  ^  Tablet  II,  cf.  JRAS.  1931,  269,  and  Eunsttnann, 
loc.  cit.,  76  f.),  and  the  other  in  tablets  containing  the  Semitic 
prayer  without  the  Sumerian,  the  ceremonial  directions  being 
followed  in  both  cases  by  the  fi  rst  line  of  the  Sumerian  prayer 
that  begins  the  next  tablet.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
we  should  regard  the  latter  of  these  two  classes  of  tablet  as 
mere  excerpts  from  the  complete  tablet. 

But  the  case  is  even  more  complicated.  K.  3392 
(=  Kunstmann,  loc.  cit.,  81  f.),  which  is  designated  Tablet  III 
of  hit  rimki,  contains  the  end  of  a  Semitic  prayer,  but  in  this 
case  the  catchline  following  the  ceremonial  directions  is  the 
first  line  of  another  Semitic  prayer.  Similarly,  in  King,  BMS. 
No.  I,  we  have  an  unnumbered  bit  rimki  tablet  containing  in 
its  present  fragmentary  form  three,  but  originally  four, 
Semitic  prayers,  the  catchline  being  the  beginning  of  another 
Semitic  prayer.  These  two  tablets  do  not  in  any  case  belong 
to  the  earlier  group,  which  is  occupied  exclusively  with 
Sumerian  and  Semitic  prayers  to  the  sun-god  (Babbai- 
Shamash).  The  prayers  in  this  group  are  all  in  Semitic  and 
are  addressed  to  a  succession  of  gods  and  goddesses  who  are 
enumerated  in  their  appropriate  order  in  Zimmem,  BBR. 
No.  26,  col.  iii,  35  ff. 

This  latter  tablet,  BBR.  No.  26,  which  is  styled  Tablet  I 
of  bit  rimki,  represents  perhaps  yet  another  method  of 
cataloguing.  It  is  a  long  six-column  tablet  occupied 
exclusively  with  ceremonial  directions  and  has  for  its  catch- 
line the  beginning  of  a  Sumerian  incantation. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  in  Sm.  690  (and  duplicate 
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K.  2373)  K.  9830  and  OECT.  vi,  49,  the  colophon  has  the 
form  inim-inim-ma  bit  rim-ki  x-kam  and  precedes  the 
ceremonial  directions  and  catchline.  In  K.  2612  it  likewise 
precedes  the  ceremony  but  takes  the  fonn  [tuppu  (?)]  inim- 
inim-ma  bit  rim-ki  x-kam  ;  in  BBR,  No.  26,  and  BMS.  No.  1, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  follows  the  catchline  and  reads  tuppu 
X'kam  lit  rim-ki  ;  in  E.  3392  it  likewise  follows  the  catchline 
and  runs  tuppu  x-kam-me  (!)  bU  rim-ki. 

As  it  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  fragmentary  nature  of 
BBR.  No.  26,  which  describes  the  ceremony,  to  decide  to 
which  part  of  the  ceremony  E.  3392  belongs,  one  cannot 
definitely  say  whether  BBR.  No.  26,  E.  3392,  and  BMS. 
No.  1  all  belong  to  the  same  system  of  cataloguing.  If  they 
do,  I  suggest  the  following  arrangement : — 

Tablet  I  (BBR.  No.  26)  is  a  six-column  tablet  describing 
the  ceremony. 

Tablet  II  began  with  a  Sumerian  incantation  of  the  "  Evil 
Spirits "  type,  possibly  the  same  as  that  cited  in  BBR. 
No.  26,  ii,  22.1  xhis  tablet  may  be  Haupt,  ASKT.  No.  12.« 

Tablet  III  ends  with  a  Semitic  prayer  to  the  grain-goddess 
Nisaba.  This  tablet  (E.  3392)  contained  three  or  more  columns 
according  to  Bezold  (Cat.),  but  what  preceded  the  Semitic 
prayer  is  not  known. 

Tablet  IV  began  with  a  Semitic  prayer  commencing 
Hptu  ga-ah-ru  iu-pu-u  e-til.  .  .  .  Since  the  prayer  to  Nisaba 
on  Tablet  III  is  styled  dhigir  Sag-dib-ba  this  prayer  is  doubtless 
to  be  identified  with  the  Sag-dib-ba  prayer  cited  in  Eing, 
BMS.  p.  xix,  1.  7,  beginning  Hptu  gaSru  Mpd  etil  **•*  Igigi, 
which  occurs  also  as  the  catchline  of  Eing,  BMS.  No.  18, 
and  was  probably  addressed  to  Marduk  (though  perhaps  to 
Shamash  who  is  called  etU  ^^  Igigi  in  Ebeling,  Quellen,  i, 
43,  19).   Alternatively  this  prayer  may  be  that  mentioned  in 

^  The  catchline  of  VR.  50,  51  (which  is  perhaps  a  bU  rimki  tablet)  is  also 
the  beginning  of  an  incantation  of  this  t3rpe  =  Surpu  ix,  1. 

'  Gf.  ASKT.  No.  12,  rev.  1  and  16.  The  bit  rimki  is  mentioned  also  in 
Sufjm,  Y,  36-7. 
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King,  BMS.,  p.  xix,  1.  11,  beginning  Hptu  gaSru  A^  etS 
Bridu,  which  occurs  in  fiill  in  Ebeling,  QueUen,  i,  8  ff.,  where 
it  is  addressed  to  Marduk.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  a  tablet 
(probably  Tablet  I)  of  the  series  bit  me-n-ri  begins  Hptu 
gairu  Hlpii  .  .  .  (cf.  ZA.  36,  216],  and  that  a  prayer  com- 
mencing Siplu  gaSru  i&pii  ...  is  cited  in  BBR.  No.  63, 1.  6. 

The  number  in  the  series  assigned  to  BMS.  No.  1  is 
unknown,  but  it  was  evidently  preceded  by  two  tablets 
similarly  arranged  and  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
saccession  of  three  other  tablets,  of  which  the  first  two  were 
probably  similarly  arranged  (i.e.  each  with  four  Semitic 
joayers),  while  the  third  probably  contained  only  tbree 
Semitic  prayers.' 

Iiater  tablets  in  the  series  contained  further  prayers,  at 
least  eighteen  in  number,'  mostly  Semitic,  some  of  which 
occur  also  in  the  MaqUi  series.^ 

The  position  in  the  series  of  the  Babbar-Shamash  group  of 
prayers  is  unknown.  In  the  text  VR.  60-51  {ed.  LangdoD, 
Sumerian  Grammar,  pp.  187  ff.  ;  Schollmeyer,  Samai,  29  ff,), 
which  is  probably  a  bit  rimki  tablet,  col.  iii,  11.  20  f.  and  64  f. 
appear  to  show  that  this  text  was  used  in  connection  with  the 
entrance  of  the  king  into  the  bit  Hmki.  There  is  no  indication 
however,  of  any  such  prayer  in  the  ceremony  preserved  in 
BBR.  No.  26.  In  that  text,  col.  i,  11.  l-19a,  take  place  within 
the  king's  bed-chamber ;  11.  196-23a  take  place  within  the 
palace  ;  11.  236-32  are  enacted  in  the  palace-yard,  after  which 
a  break  of  about  40  lines  occurs. 

At  the  beginning  of  col.  ii  the  ceremony  is  resumed  in  the 
palace  and  at  1. 10  the  scene  is  again  in  the  palace-yard.  After 
1.  31  another  lacuna,  of  about  30  lines,  occurs. 

In  col.  iii,  11.  19-21,  the  priest  is  at  the  outer  gate  of  the 
palace,  and  from  11.  22  onwards  the  scene  is  in  the  desert 

'  Cf.  BBR.,  No.  26,  iii.  35-i»,  12. 

'  Cf.  BBB..  No.  26,  iv,  73.  74,  76,  78 ;  v.  32,  33,  44,  76,  71,  72,  73.  74, 
76,  76,  78  f.,  81  ;  vi,  23,  26,  66. 

■  Cf.  BBB.,  No.  26,  t,  73-S.  Line  73  is  to  be  t«»toted  attt^iK  fipara 
folfoinliunv  ajiaUii]  ^  MaqlC  i,  136. 
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around  the  newly-constructed  bit  rimkiy  while  at  col.  iv, 
1.  36,  the  king  enters  the  bit  rimki,  it  being  then  sunrise. 

We  may  conjecture,  then,  that  the  Babbar-Shamash 
group  of  prayers  was  recited  immediately  before  this  point, 
and  perhaps  col.  iv,  16-34a,  describes  this  part  of  the 
ceremony.  Line  22  does,  indeed,  mention  hi  ^-  Babbar-kam, 
which  is  the  technical  name  of  the  Babbar-prayers,  together 
with  nam-bur-bi  gul-du-a-bi,  which  may  denote  the  Shamash 
prayers.  Several  sets  of  ritual-apparatus  are  also  set  up,  for 
£a,  Shamash,  Marduk,  Sarpanitu,  ilu  ameli,  and  Shamash 
(11.  16-21),  and  afterwards  others  are  set  up  for  Ea,  the 
Anunnaki  and  other  deities  (11.  24-9).  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  non-citation  of  the  first  lines  of  the  Babbar- 
Shamash  group  is  against  their  inclusion  either  here  or  in  the 
following  section  (11.  346  to  the  end  of  col.  iv),  which  describes 
the  events  immediately  after  sunrise.  If  so,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  sunrise  scene  was  rehearsed  in  a  different  form  on 
some  subsequent  day  or  days  and  that  this  ceremony  was 
described  with  the  appropriate  citations  on  another  bit  rimki 
tablet  now  lost.  Kunstmann  (LSS.,  NF.  ii,  76  f.)  assumes  that 
the  series  of  Babbar-Shamash  prayers  is  to  be  assigned  to  a 
succession  of  several  days,  but  for  this  there  is  no  evidence. 
We  should  in  fact  expect  the  contrary  since  the  series  of 
twenty-three  prayers  cited  in  col.  iii,  35  ff.,  was  certainly 
recited  as  a  whole. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  images  {salam  nakri,  salam 
kaSiaptiy  salam  mdmit,  etc.),  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
Babbar-Shamash  group,  are  nowhere  mentioned  in  BBR, 
No.  26,  nor  are  the  btnu,  maUakal,  ukUru,  and  samit  diiri 
(except  col.  iv,  51,  .  .  .  »V^  bUni  ana  kdt  §arri).  On  the  other 
hand,  more  characteristic  of  BBR.  No.  26  is  the  slaughter  of 
a  lamb  (col.  ii,  1  ;  iii,  19  f.  ;  iv,  38  f.  ;  etc.).  Nowhere  is  the 
king  instructed  to  wash  his  hands,  but  twice  (col.  iii,  17  ; 
iv,  35)  a  bath  is  prescribed. 

In  the  edition  of  K.  2612  (+  Rm.  2,  ii,  269),  which  follows, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  obv.  ll-rev.  2  consists  of  excerpts 
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chosea,  apparently  at  landom,  from  Surpu,  Tablet  HI. 
That  tablet,  like  other  portions  of  Surpu,  e^  Tablet  II, 
6-104,  105-129,  130-183  ;  Tablet  IV,  1-34,  36-64,  67-87  ; 
Tablet  V,  60-143,  173-199  ;  Tablet  VIII,  1-30,  31-60.  62-6, 

K.  2612  -j-  Rm.  2,  ii,  269 
Obverse 


■  •-  »nir  »•-  ♦    ■<    *  If 

f^tir   Hfm  ■<«'f  If  If 


S  -f<»«f 
^W  »*rc  t^ 
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66-73  ;  Tablet  IX,  1-119,  is  in  effect  a  compendium  of 
authorized  phrases  suitable  for  the  use  of  priestly  composers 
and,  as  such,  it  was  probably  used  by  generations  of  the 
Accadian  clergy.  This  use  of  older  material  explains  the 
monotODOUS  similarity  of  phraseology  in  the  numerous 
Semitic  prayers  in  Accadian  rituab. 


K.  2612  +  Rm.  2,  ii, ; 
Reverse 


A"f  If     t*?  t 


r-»tJff 


k 
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My  thanks  aie  due  to  the  British  Museum  authorildes  and 
to  Mr.  Sidney  Smith  for  pennissioQ  to  publish  this  text,  and 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Gadd  for  the  collation  of  a  few  of 
the  lines.  I  have  also  to  thank  Professoi  Langdon  fi»  some 
valuable  su^estions. 

Restorations  in  roman  characters  are  conjectural,     l^e 
variants  are  as  follows  : — 
A  =  King,  BMS.  No.  60,  18-22  =  obv.  1-6. 
B  =  K.  2373  {Langdon,  OEGT.  vi,  pL  i)  =  rev.  7-18. 
C  =  Sm  690  rev.  (Schollmeyer,  Samai,  p.  104)  =  lev.  6-18. 
D  =  Ebeling,  KAR.  246,  obv.  15~rev.  19.   {Ebeling,  QueOm, 

i,  41,  21-46)  =  obv.  1-rev.  12. 
E  =  Ebeling,  KAR.  272  =  obv.  11-20,  rev.  2-13. 


K.  2612  +  Rm.  2,  ii,  269 
Obverse 
^[bHu    a-di    sur-riS    nu-ha-am-ma    ar-hi-ii]    iai*-[za- 
am-ma] 

*  [ina]  lumun  attale  •'■■  Sin   Sd   ina  arhi  annanni  Umi 

anna[Tmi  iak-na] 
ina*  lumun  iddtt  tttatt  limneti  Id  t&[ati] 
Sa  ina  ekaUi-ia  u  mdti-a  (!) '  ba&d-\a\ 

*  [d\i-ni  di-ni  '  purussa-ta  puru-us 
Su-ut-li-ma-am-ma  *  ana  *  damii:-Cim  riiad-an-n[i]  "" 
aS-ium  *•  murus  marsa-ku-ma  ^'  ila  at-ta  tidu-u 


>  Restored  from  A,  1.  18  ;   D,  1.  IQ. 
'  D  i-zjt.za.ain-niii. 

>  11.  3-6  are  omitted  in  D. 

*  The  usual  formula  omits  ina.  A  has  .  . .  ittSti  Iv. 

*  The  (UubI  formula  has  mdti-id.   So  A. 

*  11.  6  and  6  form  one  line  in  A. 
'  D  -in. 

*  D  iu-lam-»a-atrt-ma. 

*  So  also  A. 

"   US-an-ni.     D  r»-[ta].da.[onJ.ni. 
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8.  ilu  ma-am-man  ^^  Id  id^-u  ^*  ana-ku  Id  idit-u  ^* 

9.  iu-nam-erim-ma  ^^  Sa  isbat-an-ni'lma  ^*  irted-an-ni]  ^' 
10.    saq-hid-ha-za  ^®  ia  ur-ra  u  mu§a  ^'  iziz-za-am-ma 


11.  2®  lu'U  *^  ma-mit  abi-ia  "  Zt/-u  "  ma-mit  ummi-ia 

12.  Zw-t/  **  ma-mit  ahi-ia  **  Zt/-u  *^  ma-m^it  ahati-ja  *■ 

13.  Zu-M  ^  ma-mit  kim-ti-ia  u  ni-iu^^^i-ja 

14.  **  Zw-M  ma-mi^  d-la-ti-ia  u  sa-la-ti-ja 

15.  ^•Zw-M  ma-mi^  mUdii-u  u   Za*'   m^i2-u   Zw-m  ma-mt^ 

Jiab-lim  *®  u  ha-bil^^-ti 

16.  '®  Zw-M  *^  ma-mi^  dar-ka-ti  u  te-ni-ki 

17.  Zt/-t^  ma-mit  kip-pi-i  '^  w  H-saZ-Zi 

18.  ^  Zti-w  ma-mt^  nii  Hi  zakd-ru 

19.  ^  Zw-M  ma-mit  *'"  ftoZ^i  u  ***  aSdgi 

20.  Zw-w  ma-mi^  ^am-mi  **  iwa  '^  sen  noso-Au 

21.  Zw-u  ma-mit  let  u-ma-mi  ma-^a-su 


^'  D  ilu  man-ma. 
"  D  -6. 

*•  D  iu-nam-erima-ku. 

■ 

*'  tfte(ian-[ni]. 
^*  D  aag-f^ut-ha-za-ku, 
^*  D  Sa  mu-ia  u  ur-ra, 

so  D  omits  the  line  drawn  acroes  the  tablet  after  1.  10. 
«»  D  lu. 
»  E  -0. 
»  DE  lu. 
«*  D  -i^.. 

"  D  omits  this  line  but  adds  to  the  preceding  line  ia  [sa-la-ti-ia].  E 
reads  [el-l\ar-t%-ia  aa-la-ti-ja. 

"  In  D,  1.  15  occupies  two  lines.   E  omits  1.  156. 

"  Dla. 

«•  D  -li. 

«•  D  -bU: 

••  DE  transpose  11.  16,  17. 

•*  D  -e.  E u  kip-pi-e. 

"  D  lu  ma-mit  Hi  u  nU  Hi.   E  omits  this  line. 

"*  DE  lu  ma-mit  firi  u  u-ma-mi,  lu  [ma-]  mit  [tuppi  (?)]  u  tfu  tt.i2.[ti]. 

•*  D  iammi. 

•»  D  t-iui. 
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Reverse 

1.  ■*  lu-u  ma-mit  ta-m[i  (1)  ■'-ta]m  (T)  lo-JtJ-e  (t) 

2.  "  la-u  ma-mit  Jfone  ina  i  {?)-[aik**'t]i  0)  ^fihfi  (!) 

5.  *'  liasi  idnt  iitSn  biram  ina  zumri-jfl 
i.  Jama  kut-ri  li-til4i  Sami-e 

6.  kima  imbari  li-n%-'-<t  irta-Hl 

6.  Kma  **"  Kni  naa-^i  ana  airi-Ht  a}  i-tur 

7.  '^  6ifiu  "  U-lU-an-ni  "-  moHalcal  "  Uphtr^tMii 

8.  «  "-  t^ww  «»-(*  Ii(-6al " 

9.  [»fft]-(«m  *'   K«i-Juf**-an-»*    Ud-di-na  "  m&Jam-ma  *■ 

lum-m'  Ut-bal 

10.  Dt]a  (?)-W  *•-*«  irsUi  (t)  ">  lim-Ju-ru-n*n«Mi» 

11.  [p]a  {1)-te-ht  irsUi  (?)  "  li-lm-nU'[xi]  "  iUi^  ** 


■*  This  line  seenu  to  have  no  p&nllel  in  Surpu,  Tablet  III.  1.  127  ia  not 
pkrallel.   But  cf.  perhaps  K.  14719, 1. 6  =  Surjm,  iii,  31a  (King,  Cat.  Kong. 

CoU.  Svppl.,  No.  1270)  mamU  fa(T).^i(!]- D  reads  [la  ma-mit  ma-u)> 

fi-e  u  Ii-[li-8iJ,  [lu  ma-mit]  .  .  u  a-fa-  .  . ;  cf.  Surpu,  iii,  84. 

>'  Or  -rfim]- ;    or  .|[ii].. 

■•  D  [lu  ma-mit]  hint  [ina  iSikti]  Ao-n-Cpi].  Cf.  Surpu,  iii,  26,  ma-mit 
Jxin/  (G/.^/.J)  tna  tliUi  fZf/^)  Ao-'ra-pu. 

'*  So  probably  reatore,  cf.  note  ".  In  Deimel,  Sum.  Ltxibm,  622, 4,  ZUK 
(  =  a-a)  =  iiiUum  &  ff"  mklum.  iitikbu  =  "  mareh  ",  cf.  IliompMMi, 
BtpoiU,  No.  207,  rev.  3  f.  ("  the  empty  marebea  n ill  be  full ").  Cf.  alao 
IM-KALAQQA  =  Oikkv,  a  kind  of  mud  (Doimel,  Sum.  La.,  399,  1666). 

"  Not  a  nev  line  in  D.  DE  Sdni  blram  lit-ti  i-na  zamri-ya.  Aft«r  thia 
line  E  has  a  line  drawn  acrosa  the  tablet. 

"  B  [(."]  W.nu. 

"UmDIL-BAT.  BVE'""  IN-XUUS.  This  begins  a  new  line  in  B  and 
perhaps  in  C. 

"  Perhaps  BC  omitttd  this  line. 

**  DE  lU-lm-uk. 

•'  B  -Km,  Restored  from  KAR.  267,  nv.  21. 

"  E  -Ji<-™. 

*'  A  new  line  begins  here  in  E. 

*■  C  me-ldm-id-ma.    D  mi-lam-ma-ia-ma. 

**  Or  -kas-. 

"  Or  .H.      B  .  .  .  BI-BU-KI I  C.  .  . -Kl  I  DE  .  .  .  -[S]U-KI. 

"  KI. 

'*!>...•&.    E  li-le-mtt.ti. 

**  DE  add  a  liDe  .  .  .  Itm-^-nMun-mi.   D  adds  after  this  Td-tlH. 
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12.  **  [ini]m-tmm-7?»a  Sarru  izakka-dr 

13.  *•  [tuppu  (?)]  inim-inim-ma  bit  rim-hi  [F-A»m] 

14.  [8al'\am  ma-mit  taiakkan  libbi-id  tupcU  (?)  ^^-[ti] 

15.  [w]a  patar  ***  bi-ni  ta-lpat-tah] 

16.  *®  [in]a  me^^  u  Hkari  jn-Hi  imis'si  '^  ana  mu\h'hi  w- 

rak-ma] 

17.  •^  [fwa]  sa-mit  dUri  (a'ki[b'bir] 

18.  [^]  ^'vir  Ba66ar  an-ur-ra  ^c-[m*-«f]  «* 

Translation 
Obverse 

1.  0  Lord  !  Mayest  thou  be  soon  at  rest ;  stand  by  (me) 

speedily. 

2.  On  account  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  which  in  such  a 

month  and  on  such  a  day  took  place, 

•>  So  also  C.  B  has  [iiam]-inim-ma  IN-NU-US  (=  maitakalHk&m]. 
D  has  [inim-inim-ma  nam]-enm  bur-ru-da-kdm,    E  .  .  .  [izakka-a]r  (?). 

**  From  rey.  14  onwards  D  diveiges  from  the  Nineveh  texts;  see 
note  ••  below. 

•'  BAD  probably  =  pUH,  cf.  D  libbi-id  iu^^AL^ffAL  where  ^AL 
probably  =  pUH,  Cf.  Deimel,  Sum,  Lex,  69,  54,  and  2,  4. 

'*  Not  a  new  line  in  B.  C  runs  together  11.  16, 16  into  one  line. 

»•  A,    B  A-mti, 

*^  B  begins  a  new  line  here. 

^  So  also  B! 

•»  =  hit  rimH,  Tablet  VI,  1.  1  (=  OECT,  vi,  62,  2).  But  PBS,  i,  1, 
No.  16,  rey.  2,  quotes  instead  in  this  place  the  prayer  beginning  [6n] 
^'  Babbar  an-Sag-ta-k  which  in  the  Nineveh  recension  of  bit  rimki  = 
Tablet  V,  1.  1,  being  the  opening  line  on  the  obverse  of  our  variant  C  (i.e. 
Sm.  690,  obv.  1  =  OECT,  vi,  50,  1).  The  differences  between  the  Nineveh 
and  the  Southern  recensions  are  noted  and  discussed  in  Kunstmann, 
L88„  NF.  ii,  76  ff. 

**  The  ceremony  in  D  is  as  follows : — 

obv.  20.    []p^tta-fiu  salam  ma-mit  teppu]-u/  lUtbi-id  tu-J^AL-^AL 

21 6^/-[GAB(?)]  ....  ZtmniaZ^(?)   amilu   marsu   i-na  p&n  Hu 

Bamai 

22.  [kMiMta  pwr\sUa  i-na  Icati-ik  inaiH-ma 

23.  [ina  patar  i?«  b]%  (?).m  (7)  libba-M  i-pat-tai  Ill-ik  mi 

24.  [u  iikara  pt-iti  imis-«]i'  ( ?)  mu^i-M  u-rafs 
26.    pd&m  H:}abbt  [fiu  (7)]-^'  ta-di-ra-ti^ia 

26.    [la-b»(7)]-<ii-j[a  u  ta-ni-^i-ia  ana  mv^i-H  ^mj;. 
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3.  Od  account  of  th«  nrnfortane  of  signa  and  omens  evil 

and  not  good 

4.  Which  are  in  my  palace  and  my  land,^ 

5.  Judge  my  cause,  decide  my  verdict. 

6.  Grant  (me)  *  and  lead  me  to  welfare.* 

7.  With  respect  to  the  disease  from  which  I  suffer,  thou, 

0  God,  knowest  (it), 

8.  No  other  god  knoweth  (it),  I  know  (it)  not. 

9.  The  "  hand  of  the  curse  "  *  which  has  seized  me  and 

pursued  me, 

10.  The"  uplifter  of  an  evil  head  "  *  which  daily  and  nightly 

stands  by  (me), — 

11.  Whether  it  be  the  curse  of  my  father,  or  the  curse  of 

my  mother, 

12.  Or  the  curae  of  my  brother,  or  the  curse  of  my  sister, 

13.  Or  the  curse  of  my  family,  or  the  curse  of  my  paternal 

relations, 

14.  Or  the  curse  of  my  maternal  relations,  or  the  curse  of 

my  clan, 

15.  Or  the  curse  of  something  known  or  unknown,  or  the 

curse  of  a  male  or  female  unfortunate, 

16.  Or  the  curse  of  offsprii^  or  suckling, 

17.  Or  the  curse  of  music-room  or  courtyard, 

18.  Or  the  curse  of  swearing  on  oath  by  a  god,* 

19.  Or  the  curse  of  caper  (?)•  or  thorn,' 

20.  Or  the  curse  of  tearing  up  plants  in  a  field, 

21.  Or  the  curse  of  striking  the  cheek*  of  a  (wild)  beast. 


'  Probablj  supply :   "  I  am  afraid,  diatreeaed.  and  cast  into  glooD 
cf.  the  fuU  formuU  in  JBAS.  1929.  5,  3»-42. 
'  Var.  "  Cause  (me)  to  find." 
'  Practically  =  "  restore  me  to  health." 

*  =  "  the  disease,"  viewed  as  a  curse  (1.  9)  and  as  a  demon  (1.  10). 
'  Var,  "  Or  the  curse  of  a  god  or  of  an  oath  by  a  god  "■ 
'  Some  thorny  plant. 

'  Var.  "  Or  the  curse  of  field  or  beast,  or  the  cnne  of  tablet  oi 
'  Or  perhaps  "  ramp  '*. 
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Reverse 

1.  Or  the  curse  of  receiving  (?)  an  oracle/ 

2.  Or  the  curse  of  cutting  reeds  in  a  marsh, 

3.  May  the  wind  remove  it  a  league  *  from  my  body, 

4.  Like  smoke  may  it  rise  up  to  heaven, 

5.  Like  a  hurricane  may  it  flee  away,^ 

6.  Like  an  uprooted  tamarisk  may  it  return  to  its  own 

place. 

7.  May  the  tamarisk  purify  me  ;    may  the  mandrake  (?) 

release  me ; 

8.  May  the  palm-pith  (?)  carry  away  my  guilt. 

9.  May  the  earth  receive  me  ;  may  it  give  (me)  its  reflection 

and  take  away  my  misfortune. 

10.  May  those  who  tread  the  earth*  receive  me. 

11.  May  those   who  fashion    the    earth*   be    (favourably) 

inclined  (?)  toward  *  me.* 

12.  The  king  shall  recite  the  incantation.^ 

13.  It  is  the  fifth  incantation-tablet  of  ''  The  House  of 

Washing  "  {bit  rimki), 

14.  Thou  shalt  set  up  an  image  of  the  "  Curse  "  *  and  open 

up  (?)  •  its  heart 

15.  With  a  sword  of  tamarisk-wood  thou  shalt  pierce  (it)  ^® 


*  Op  "  a  sacrificial  offering  "  (tarimiu).  Scarcely  "  offspring  "  {talUtu),  Var. 
"  Or  the  curse  of  tambourine  (7)  or  kettledrum " 

*  lAtenXiy  "  A  double-hour's  journey  ".     Or,  perhaps,  "  3,600  double- 
hours*  journeys/'   Cf.  Ebeling,  Tod  und  Leben,  p.  142,  note  6. 

*  Literally  "  turn  backward  its  breast  ". 

*  Veiy  doubtful. 

»  Literally  "  with  ". 

'  Var.  adds  "  may  ....  receive  me.   Incantation.   Spell  ". 
^  Var.  "  It  is  an  incantation  for  the  mandrake  (?)  (plant)  *\ 
'  ].e.  an  image  representing  the  general  idea   of  **  curse  *'  or  violated 
tabu,  probably  in  female  form. 

*  Very  doubtful.  We  should  expect  "  its  heart  "  {libbi-id)  to  be  construed 
with  the  following  line. 

"  Or  perhaps  "  hollow  (it)  out ". 
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16.  Witli  water  and  beer  he  ^  shall  wash  his  month.     He 

shall  spit  Qpon  it  ■  and 

17.  Thou  shalt  bury  (it)  ia  the  angle  (?)  of  the  walL* 

18.  Incantation.    Shamaah  in  the  foundation  of  heaven  has 

shone  forth. 

'  IpOp  tho  kiog- 

■  i.e.  the  inui^. 

■  Pnvnnubly  the  mil  of  the  Ml  rimki.  No  irall  ia  nMntfooKl  in  BBB. 
No.  2S.  The  oeiemonT  on  D  read*  m  followi :  "  (ThU  ii)  ite  ritiuL  Tlioa 
■halt  nuke  an  image  of  the  '  Cnne  '.  Iti  heart  thon  (halt  opm  np  (T)  .  .  . 
Let ...  be  SUed  with  ....  The  sick  man  shall  lift  up  a  pitr«(tw-veMd  in 
hi*  hand  before  Rh^trmli  "  (or  "  before  the  nm  "),  "  Mid  with  a  (woid  of 
tainariak  wood  He  ituLll  pierce  its  heart.  Thrioe  (with  T)  water  a»d  beer  ke 
thaH  muft  hit  motiii,  upon  it  he  shall  apit.  Thus  shall  he  speak  :  '  Bemore 
my  gloom,  mj  dutiue  and  my  weariness.   Upon  thee  I  spit.'  " 

297. 


Adh-Dhahabi's    *'  TaWtkh    al-islam "    as    an 
Authority   on   the  Mongol  Invasion  of  the 

Caliphate 

By  JOSEPH  DE  SOMOGYI 

O  CARGELY  ever  has  Islam  experienced  more  tragical  times 
and  more  hardships  than  during  the  Mongol  invasion 
in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century  a.d.  With  the  despite 
of  the  nomads,  practitioners  of  the  open-air  life,  for  sedentary 
occupations,  the  people  of  Jengis  Khan  turned  against  and 
mercilessly  destroyed  the  towns  and  works  of  civilization 
everywhere.  Their  disastrous  campaign  was  only  facilitated 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  political  unity  of  Islam  at  that 
time.  In  Baghdad  the  ^Abbasid  caliphate  still  subsisted,  but 
its  splendour  was  on  the  wane ;  to  the  west  of  Baghdad,  in 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  a  part  of  Syria,  the  Ayyubids  reigned, 
and  in  Asia  Minor  the  Seljuqs,  while  to  the  east  of  Baghdad 
the  Turkish  princes  from  Khiva  had  a  rather  insecure  hold 
on  the  vast  stretch  of  the  KJiwarizmian  empire  from  the 
Ganges  to  the  Tigris  and  from  Turkestan  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
This  state  of  affairs  was  inviting  to  an  enterprising  invader 
of  the  sort  of  Jengis  Khan  who,  in  1218,  crushed  the 
Khwarizmian  empire,  while  his  grandson,  Hulaghu  Khan, 
put  an  end  to  the  'Abbasid  caliphate  in  1268.  The  western 
provinces  of  Islam,  including  Egypt,  were,  however,  spared 
from  the  devastating  fury  of  the  Mongols  by  the  Mamluk 
Sultan's  victory  over  Ketbogha,  Hulaghu's  general,  at  *Ayn 
Jalut,  Palestine,  in  1260.  When  in  1299-1301  his  grandson 
Qazan  failed  in  conquering  Syria  Islam  was  definitely  safe 
from  further  Mongol  attacks. 

Small  wonder  that  the  terrified  Muslims  regarded  the 
Mongol  invasion  as  a  veritable  scourge.  In  writing  of  the 
Mongols  or  Tatars  as  their  primitive  name  was,  they  hardly 
ever  omit  the  apposition  al-mald'tnu  (the  accursed),  and, 
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referring  to  Jengis  Ehan,  they  usually  affix  the  phrase 
Ja'anahu  'UaJiu  ("  may  God  curae  him  ")  to  his  name. 

No  doubt  thia  great  horror  of  the  Muslims  alone  accounts 
for  the  astonishing  fact  that  in  the  hitherto  edited  texts  of 
the  vast  Arabic  historical  and  geographical  hterature,  not 
excluding  the  very  well-informed  Yaqut,  we  find  practically 
no  reference  to  their  original  home,  tribal  organization,  and 
costoms.  Much  better  are  we  informed  about  their  campa^na 
against  Islam,  though,  as  a  matter  of  course,  scores  of  works, 
both  Arabic  and  Persian,  are  to  be  consulted  to  sket^  a 
detailed  narrative  of  them.  There  is,  however,  one  work 
containing  a  rather  detailed  record  of  the  principal  events  of 
the  Mongol  invasion,  and  this  is  the  hitherto  nnedited 
Ta'rikh  al-islam  of  adh-Dhahabi  (673/1274  to  748/1348). 
He  needs  no  introduction  to  Arabic  scholars,  so  well-known 
and  much  used  are  his  works  on  hadUh  and  his  historical 
compendium  Kilab  duwal  al-is]amy  Hia  principal  work, 
the  Ta'Tikh  al-islam*  combining  both  general  and  biographical 
history,  finishes  in  700/1 300- r  and,  therefore,  includes  the 
whole  history  of  the  Mongol  invasion.  The  value  of  his 
narrative  is  enhanced  by  hia  careful  gathering  of  all  sorts  of 
information  pertaining  to  hia  subject,  and  by  himself  being  an 
eye-witness  to  the  last  phase  of  the  Mongol  invasion,  Qasan's 
attack  OD  Damascus. 

It  is  owing  to  adh-Dhahabi's  conscientious  quotation  of  hia 
authorities  that  we  possess  in  his  Ta'rikh  al-isldm  the  only 
report  on  Jengis  Khan's  Tatars  that  is  extant  in  the  hitherto 
known  works  of  Arabic  literature.  Adh-Dhahabi  begins  his 
record  of  the  appearance  of  Jengis  Khan's  people  in 
605/1208-9  with  a  reference  to  the  "Khobar  at-talar"  of 
"al-Muwaffaq  'Abdallatif  ibn  Yusuf".  We  meet  with  the 
same  name  in  the  narrative  of  the  year  617/1220-1.  From  this 
curtailed  name  it  clearly  appears  that  we  have  to  do  with  the 

'  See  my  paper,  "  Ein  arabiscboa  Kompendium  der  Weltgeschichte.  Das 
Kilib  dmoal  al-Ul'im  des  ait-D&haU,"  Utamiaa,  Leipzig,  1032,  pp.  334-353. 

■  See  tay  paper,  "  The  Ta'rikh  al-Uiam  of  adh-Dhababl,"  JBA3.,  1932, 
pp.  St6-S5G. 
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celebrated  Egyptian  physician  and  naturalist,  Muwaffaqaddin 
abu  Muhammad  'Abdallatif  ibn  Yusuf  ibn  Muhanmiad  ibn 
*AlI  ibn  abi  Sa*d  al-Baghdadi,  conmionly  known  as  Ibn 
al-Labbad,  who  lived  from  555/1160  to  629/1231-2.  He  is 
noted  for  his  description  of  Egypt  entitled  Kitdb  al-ifdda 
lualri'tibdr  fil-umur  al-mtishdhada  wal-hawadith  al-mu^dyana 
bi  ard  Misr^  We  have  a  list  of  his  166  works,  which  is 
appended  to  the  biography  of  him  by  Ibn  abi  Usaybi*a  (died 
in  668/1269-70)  in  his  lexicon  of  Arabian  physicians  and 
naturalists,  'Uyun  al-anbd  ft  Tabaqdt  al-atibbd^  These  are 
works,  mostly  lost,  on  geography,  natural  history,  and  medicine, 
and  include  a  history  {Ta'Ttkh) ' ;  there  is,  however,  no 
indication  of  any  separate  report  by  him  on  the  Tatars  as 
given  by  adh-Dhahabi.*  Perhaps  this  account  formed  part 
of  one  of  his  works  lost  which  was  luckily  discovered  by 
adh-Dhahabi  and  inserted  into  his  Td*nkh  cd-isldm.  We  have, 
notwithstanding,  some  indications  in  'Abdallatif  al-Baghdadl's 
autobiography  included  in  Ibn  abi  Usaybi'a's  biography  of 
him,  from  which  we  may  gather  that  on  his  travels  he  had  met 
people  from  Central  Asia  and  had  even  actually  been  among 
the  Tatars.  Thus  we  read  in  his  autobiography  that  he  had 
had  an  intercourse  with  famous  shaykhs  from  Baghdad, 
Ehorasan,  Syria,  and  Egypt  *  ;  that  he  travelled  from  Halab 
into  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  spent  several  years  there  • ; 
that  after  making  journeys  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Maghrib 
he  went  on  the  7th  Dhul-Qa'da  625/8th  October,  1228,  to 
Erzerum,   then  in  Rabi*  al-awwal  626/28th  January-26th 

^  Edited  by  J.  White,  AbdoUcUiphi  HiMoriae  Aegypti  compendium, 
Oxford,  1800,  and  by  S.  de  Sacy,  BekUion  de  V£gypU  par  AbdaUafif, 
Pans,  1810. 

*  Edited  separately  by  J.  Mousley,  AbdoUatif  Bagdadensis  Vita,  auctort 
Ibn  abi  Osaiba,  Oxford,  1808.    See  pp.  50-64  for  the  list  of  his  works. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  56. 

*  We  have  no  reference  to  such  a  report  in  the  biography  of  him  in 
al-Kntnbi's  Fawat  ai-toafaydt,  vol.  ii,  pp.  7-8,  and  none  even  in  adh- 
Dhahabfs  biography  of  him  in  the  Ta*nkh  al-islam,  MS.  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Cat.  i,  654,  foU.  76-776. 

*  In  Mousley,  p.  6. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

JBAS.  OOTOBEB  1936.  39 
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February,  1229,  to  Eimiikli,  in  JumiUU  l-tlft/28th  Marolt- 
26th  April,  to  I>airki>  Concerning  "gimaltTi  we  read  in 
TaqQt  (ed.  F.  Wiistenfeld,  vol.  iv,  p.  334)  that  it  is  a  wide 
province  on  the  frontier  of  China  and  its  inhabitants 
are  Turks  living  in  tente ;  it  is  also  the  name  of  the 
Turkish  people  from  which  the  tribe  of  the  Qypchaq  had 
sprung.*  This  indication  furnishes  evidence  of  his  travel  in 
Mongolia,  and  it  is  doubtlesB  owing  to  his  observations  and 
experiences  made  on  this  and  other  journeys  that  we  have  his 
report  which  adh-Dhahabi  inserted  into  his  great  work  and 
saved  &om  perishing. 

The  report  of  'Abdallatif  al-Baghdadi  consists  of,  or  was 
divided  by  adh-Dhahabi  into,  two  parts,  which  are  included 
in  the  records  of  the  years  A.E.  605  and  617.  The  possible 
date  of  its  composition  must  be  put  after  625/1227-8  because 
he  repeatedly  refers  to  the  ravage  of  Isfahan  by  the  Tatars 
which  occurred  in  625/1227-8. 

The  general  panic  called  forth  by  the  rumours  about  the 
advance  of  Jengis  Khan's  Tatars  in  Central  Asia  is  excellently 
characterized  by  adh-Dhahabi's  introductory  remark  to  the 
first  part  of  'Abdallatif  al-Baghdadl's  report.^  He  says  that 
"  this  is  a  report  that  eata  up  ail  (similar)  reports,  an  item  of 
news  that  rolls  up  other  news,  a  story  that  makes  other  stories 
to  be  forgotten,  an  accident  in  comparison  to  which  other 
accidents  appear  slight,  and  a  misfortune  that  extends  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  ",  This  remark  which  is  certainly 
apt  to  rouse  the  reader's  interest,  is  followed  by  a  short 
description  of  the  Tatars.  First  'Abdallatif  al-Baghdadi 
states  that  the  language  of  the  Tatars  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Hindus  because  they  live  in  their  vicinity.    Incorrect  as  this 

I  Ibid.,  p.  36.  Dairki  is  given  nn  IMberki  by  S.  de  Sacy,  op.  cit., 
p.  470.  Thus  »iao  in  Ibn  abi  UKtbia,  ed.  A.  Huller,  KOnigsbeif,  1884, 
Tol.  ii,  p.  207. 

■  See  W.  Barthold  in  Ene.  III.,  vol.  ii,  p.  1009,  and  also  the  deftcription  of 
Kinukh  in  S.  H.  Hanger,  La  vied*  TaiMrlan  par  Ibn  AnMih,  LeennrdMi, 
1767-1772. -vol.  ii.  p.  202, 

*  The  first  part  of  the  report  is  in  the  MS.  of  the  BritiBh  Huaeom,  No.  1640, 
from  fol.  173, 1.  21,tofoL  1736. 1.  18. 
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statement  is,  it  is  significative  of  the  popular  theory  prevalent 
at  that  time  which  denoted  all  sorts  of  Northern  and  Central 
Asiatic  nomadic  races  with  the  conmion  name  of  Tatars.^ 
They  live  at  a  distance  of  four  months  from  Tangut.* 
Anthropologically  they  are  described  as  having  broad  faces, 
wide  breasts,  light  buttocks,  small  members,  brown  com- 
plexion ;  they  are  agile  and  intelligent. 

People  know  very  little  about  them  before  meeting  them, 
first  because  "  they  receive  intelligence  of  foreign  peoples 
but  the  latter  receive  no  intelligence  of  them  ",  that  is  why 
it  is  very  difficult  for  any  foreigner  to  spy  out  their  conditions, 
and  secondly  because  they  always  conceal  their  intentions  and 
surprise  the  foreign  peoples  with  their  attacks.  "  The 
inhabitants  of  no  town  know  of  them  before  they  enter  it, 
and  no  army  before  they  meet  it."  Their  women  fight  like 
their  men,  sometimes  carrying  even  their  babies  round  their 
necks.  First  a  small  troop  would  appear  in  a  foreign  town, 
then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  mass  of  the  Tatars  break  in  upon  them 
unexpectedly  and  mercilessly  murder  all  the  women  and 
children,  but  spare  the  lives  of  the  artisans  and  able-bodied 
men,  whom  they  take  into  their  service.  Most  of  their  arms 
are  arrows  made  by  all  of  them.  The  points  of  the  arrows  are 
made  of  horn,  iron,  or  bone.  Swords  are  used  for  stabbing 
rather  than  for  beating.  For  defence  they  use  shields  made 
of  mole-skins  and  shins.  Their  horses  eat  fresh  and  dry 
fodder  and  even  foliage  and  wood  that  they  find.  They  use 
small  and  light  saddles.  Their  nourishment  is  the  roasted 
flesh  of  any  kind  of  animals. 

'Abdallatlf  al-Baghdadi  finishes  the  first  part  of  his  report 
stating  that  they  kill  without  an  exception  and  mercilessly, 

'  For  the  Bimilar  Chinese  conception  of  the  Tatars  see  C.  d'Ohsson,  Histoire 
des  Montis,  2nd  ed..  La  Haye  et  Amsterdam,  1837-52,  vol.  i,  p.  93. 

'  Tangut  is,  according  to  Yaqut  (ed.  F.  Wiistenfeld,  vol.  v,  p.  880), 
**  a  town  in  Shash  beyond  (the  river)  Say  bun  ** ;  according  to  Hamdallah 
Qaxwihi,  NuzhaJt  al-qulub,  ed.  G.  Le  Strange,  Persian  text,  p.  257,  it  is  also 
**  a  coimtiy  comprising  many  countries  of  the  Fifth  Zone,  and  called  Qashin 
by  the  Mongols.*' 
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and  it  seems  that  they  tend  not  so  much  to  poBaeasioa  and 
wealth  as  to  destruction. 

The  second  part  of  his  report  '  treats  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Tatars  into  the  West  in  a.h.  617  and  subsequent  yeais. 
Though  this  is  no  continuous  narrative  of  the  campaign  of 
Jengis  Khan — as  a  matter  of  course  such  a  record  can  hardly 
be  expected  during  the  campaign — it  is  very  important  for 
all  that  because  he  refers  to  his  stay  at  Erzerom  in  618/1221-2, 
i.e.  during  the  Tatar  advance  in  the  Caucasus.  Hence  it 
appears  that  what  be  relates  in  the  second  part  was  eitiiei 
experienced  by  him  or  told  to  him  by  eye-witnesses,  which  is, 
in  all  probability,  responsible  for  the  many  episodes  his 
narrative  includes. 

'Abdallatif  al-Baghdadi  introduces  the  second  part  of  his 
report  with  a  characteristic  remark :  "  Two  groups  were 
separated  from  the  Tatars  just  as  two  tongues  are  separated 
(from  each  other)  in  Hell."  We  know  &om  other  authors  also  * 
that  the  northern  group  advanced  on  Adharbayjan  and 
Arran,  then  invaded  Georgia ;  the  southern  group  marched 
against  Hamadau  and  Isfahan,  and  finally  both  groups  united 
and  advanced  on  Baghdad.  The  first  group  attacked  Geo^ia 
by  surprise,  then,  retreating  on  Sharwan,  passed  Derbend, 
and  ravaged  the  territories  of  Qypchaq  and  Alan.  At  this 
juncture  the  report  remembers  the  marriage  of  the  Georgian 
king's  sbter  to  the  son  of  the  Seljuq  of  Erzerum,  who  embraced 
Christianity.'  After  praising  the  country  of  Qypchaq  for  its 
temperate  climate,  abundance  in  water,  good  soil,  and  many 
sheep,  'Abdallatif  al-Baghdadi  proceeds  to  the  march  of  the 
southern  group  against  Baghdad.    The  Kurds  were  induced 

I  See  the  HS.  of  the  BritiBh  Museum,  No.  1640,  from  fol.  IMM,  L  6,  to 
fol.  192,  1.  IB. 

■  See  Ibn  al-Athir,  vol.  lii,  pp.  261  and  327-8,  and  also  d'Ohaaon,  op.  cit., 
vol.  i,  pp.  216-3G2. 

'  For  a  detailed  record  of  this  event  see  Ibn  al-Athir,  vol.  xii,  pp.  270-1, 
under  (te  aignilicant  title  Haditha  ghariba  lam  yijad  milAiuAd,  and  F.  BroBset, 
BUloin  (U  la  Oiorgie.  St.  P£terabourg,  1S4&-1B67.  vol.  i,  p.  495 ;  it  ii  aJao 
related  bj  adh-Dhababi  in  the  narrative  of  the  year  A.s.  621 :  we  the  US. 
of  the  Bodleian  Ubraiy,  Cat.,  vol.  i.  No.  SM,  fols.  lb-2. 
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to  attack  Derbend  while  the  Caliph  concentrated  all  his  troops 
on  Baghdad.  The  'Abbasid  capital  was,  however,  spared 
from  the  Tatar  invasion  because  the  Muslims  received  the 
Tatar  legate,  who  was  probably  sent  to  spy  out  the  enemy's 
camp,  with  such  a  miUtary  parade  and  ceremony  in  Arbil, 
in  the  wilayat  of  Daquqa,  and  last  in  Baghdad  that  his  visit 
discouraged  and  frightened  the  Tatars  who,  this  time, 
desisted  from  attacking  Baghdad.  This  record  of  the  Tatar 
legate's  reception  is  not  known  to  us  from  other  authorities 
in  print.    The  invaders  also  failed  to  take  Isfahan. 

Then  ^Abdallatlf  al-Baghdadi  relates  some  cases  illustrative 
of  the  cruelty  and  devastation  of  the  Tatars,  which  he  heard 
from  eye-witnesses  in  Armenia.  Such  records  terrorized  the 
civilized  world  so  much  that  the  mere  name  of  Tatar  has 
become  odious  in  East  and  West  alike.  The  particular  cases 
* Abdallatif  al-BaghdadI  relates  were  evidently  all  collected  by 
him  during  his  stay  in  Armenia.  Al-Malik  al-Ashraf,  the  eldest 
of  the  Ayyubids  (reigned  from  578/1182-3  to  635/1237-8), 
when  asked  about  the  Tatars,  said :  ''  What  shall  I  say 
of  a  people  of  which  no  prisoner  has  ever  been  taken,  since  they 
fight  as  long  as  they  are  either  killed  or  save  themselves  ?  " 
And  the  king  of  Georgia  stated  that  people  never  used  to  tell 
how  many  were  killed  by  them  in  a  country,  but  rather  how 
many  were  left  safe.  Nisabur  was  also  burnt  down  and  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  550,000  people  were  mercilessly  mas- 
sacred by  them.  The  country  of  al-maldhida  ^  and  Farghana 
were  also  visited  by  them.  They  found  a  special  pleasure  in 
the  gradual  truncating  of  their  victims,  and  are  told  to  have 
even  drunk  the  blood  of  two  children  of  a  woman.  The 
Tatars'  success  was  mainly  due  to  the  circumstance  that  their 
enemy,  the  Sultan  Ehwarizmshah  Muhanmiad  ibn  Tukush 
(reigned  from  589/1193  to  596/1200)  was  "a  thief  and 
a  burglar,  his  army  was  a  rabble  without  care  and  organiza- 
tion :  most  of  them  were  infidel  Turks  or  ignorant  Muslims. 

^  Al'tnaiAbida  being  a  name  of  the  Dahris,  this  passage  refers  to  the 
eoTiroDS  of  Alamat  and  other  fortresses  of  the  Assassins  in  Iran. 
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He  does  not  know  even  the  best  soldiers  in  the  ranlm,  and  his 
officereareaccustomedtobrutalityonly."  They  wen  attacked 
by  the  Tatars, "  the  sons  of  one  father,  one  word,  and  one  heart, 
with  one  chief  whom  they  obey."  After  cefening  to  their 
visit  in  I^&han,  'Abdallafif  al-BaghdadI  concludes  his  Esport 
remarking  that  no  enemy  could  ever  have  been  more  hoatdle 
than  the  Tatars,  who  had  no  religion  and  no  reaaon.  Even 
thar  animals  are  of  a  bad  sort. 

The  report  of  'Abdalla^If  al-Baghdadi  is  no  connected 
accoont  of  the  Tatars,  yet  it  fully  deserves  our  attention  «s 
the  narrative  of  a  trustworthy  author  and  the  only  literaiy 
record  in  Arabic  descriptive  of  tiie  Tatars.  His  autiioiit^ 
is  also  referred  to  by  adh-Dhahabi  in  recording  the  defeat 
of  the  Khwarizmians  at  Ehilat  in  a.h.  627.^  The  other 
authorities  of  adh-Dhahabi  for  Jengis  Khan's  campaign  are 
Ibn  al-Athir,  Sibt  ibn  alJauzI,  Ibn  WaBil,  an-Nasawi,  and 
a  certain  al~Mu'ayyad  'Imadaddln,  who  wrote  his  Ta'nJA 
supplementing  an-Nasawi's  work.* 

In  the  further  record  of  the  Ta'nkh  al-isldm  we  can  follow 
the  Tatar  advance  into  Central  Asia,  Iran,  and  the  Caucasus 
until  the  fatal  year  of  Muslim  history,  656/1258,  when 
Baghdad  was  captured  and  plundered  by  Hulaghu  Khan.' 
Into  his  narrative,  based  partly  on  the  authority  of  a  certain 
Ibn  al-Kazariinl,*  adh-Dhahabi  inserted  a  qaaida  by  TaqladdLi 
Isma'il  ibn  abil-Yusr  on  the  destruction  of  Baghdad.'  More 
or  less  detailed  reports  inform  us  also  of  the  subsequent 
campaigns  of  the  Tatars,  thus  of  Hulaghu  Khan's  invasion  of 
Syria  in   658/1260,'  of  their  battle  on  the  Euphrates  in 

>  8m  the  MS.  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Cat.  i,  664,  foil.  7ft-S6. 

•  See  the  MS.  of  the  British  Museum,  No.  1640,  fol.  1G2, 1.  14. 

'  See  the  HS.  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Cat.  i,  654,  (bla.  34S-2C0,  nod«r 
the  titla  KH'inal  Baghdad. 
'  Ibid.,  fol.  2496,  1.  3. 

•  For  its  text  and  English  translation  see  my  paper  "  A  gofida  on  the 
Destruction  of  Baghdad  hj  tbe  Mongols,"  BS03.,  1933,  pp.  41-S. 

•  See  tbe  HS.  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Cat.  i,  6M,  fols.  252-5,  and  abo 
the  namtive  of  Sarimaddin  Uzbek  ibn  'Abdallah  edited  and  translated  by 
O.  Levi  deUa  Vida  in  his  paper  "  L'invosione  dei  Tortori  in  Siria  nel  1260 
nei  ricoidi  di  on  testimonio  oculare,"  Ontntalia,  nova  aerie*,  to).  It 
(Roma.  1935).  pp.  353-376. 
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671/1272-3,1  of  their  fight  with  Badraddin  al-Atabaki  in 
Palestine  in  675/1276-7,  and  their  defeat  at  Derbend  in  the 
same  year,^  until  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  TaWikh  al-isldmy 
where  we  find  a  continuous  and  very  detailed  description  of 
the  Tatars'  second  invasion  of  Syria  and  destruction  of 
Damascus  in  699-700/1299-1301 .«  This  concluding  narrative 
is  particularly  interesting  because,  well-known  as  this  event 
is  from  the  Khitat  of  al-Maqrlzi  and  other  sources,*  it  is 
related  by  adh-Dhahabi  with  the  vivacity  of  an  eye-witness 
who  himself  experienced  the  whole  campaign  against  his  city. 
With  the  exception  of  the  testimony  of  a  certain  Dhau  ibn 
Sabah  az-Zubaydi,  who  witnessed  the  battle  of  Hims,* 
we  find  no  references  to  other  sources  in  this  narrative,  which 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  otherwise  he  regularly  quotes 
his  authorities  throughout  his  work.  For  the  general  historian 
this  concluding  narrative  is  important  for  three  reasons. 
First,  it  clearly  appears  from  it  that  but  for  the  rivalry  between 
the  Mamluk  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  his  governor  in  Damascus 
the  Tatars  would  have  never  ventured  upon  such  an  attack 
on  the  most  important  city  of  Islam  after  the  fall  of  Baghdad. 
Then,  it  is  evident  from  this  report  that  the  failure  of  the 
Tatar  attempt  was  due  to  the  heroic  defence  of  the  commander 
of  the  citadel,  Arjawash,  and  not  to  the  military  power  of  the 
Mamluks,  which  proved  entirely  inefficient  after  their  defeat 
in  the  Wadi  al-Khaznadar  on  the  28th  Rabral-awwal 
699/23rd  December,  1299.  Last,  adh-Dhahabi  emphasizes 
the  circumstance  that,  though  the  Tatars  favoured  the  non- 
Muslims,  they  were  not  hostile  to  the  Muslims  for  all  that. 
They  proclaimed  that  their  ruler  was  a  Muslim,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  but  for  their  atrocities  they  would  have 
easily  gained  possession  of  Syria. 

^  See  the  MS.  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Cat.  i,  656,  fol.  576. 

*  Ibid.,  foU.  606-61. 

*  See  the  MS.  of  the  British  Mufieum  Or.  1540,  fols.  123-134. 

*  See  Quatrem^re,  Histoire  des  StUtans  Mamloucks,  Paris,  1S37-1841, 
▼oL  ii,  part  ii,  from  p.  147  onwards ;  d'Ohsson,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iv,  from 
p.  212  onwards ;  Howorth,  History  of  the  Mongols,  London,  1876,  vol.  iii, 
from  p.  429  onwards,  where  also  Persian  authors  are  quoted. 

*  See  the  MS.  of  the  British  Museum  Or.  1540,  fol.  124,  1.  13. 
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Moreovei,  adb-Dhahabi's  nanative  is  a  very  good  sketch 
of  the  Ufe  of  Damascus  during  the  Tatar  siege.  It  is  of  good 
use  to  anybody  who  is  interested  in  the  eventfol  past  of  this 
old  city.  We  learn  from  it  the  names  of  the  persons  fiUing  the 
posts  at  that  time.  In  very  lively  tones  oar  author  depicts  tiie 
general  panic  called  forth  by  the  cruelties  of  tiie  Tatars,  and 
the  relief  felt  at  theii  withdrawal.  He  regularly  records  also 
on  ^e  rise  in  the  prices  of  victuals  and  saddle-horses  occasioned 
by  the  stringency  during  the  assault. 

Thus  the  Ta'nkh  al-ialam  contains  valuable  material  for 
the  history  of  the  Mongol  invasion  of  the  caliphate.  The  &ct 
that  adh-Dhahahl's  nanative,  as  a  whole,  corroborates  and, 
in  details,  aupplemeats  oni  information  obtained  from  other 
sources,  testifiea  to  his  trustworthiness  in  gathering  and 
quoting  his  references.  For  this  reason  his  great  work  can 
justly  be  considered  as  an  important  authority  on  this  tragical 
period  of  the  history  of  Islam. 


The   Poems  of  Suraqah  b.  Mirdas  al-Bariqi — 

An  Umayyad  Poet 

By  S.  M.  HUSAIN,  M.A.,  D.Phil.(Oxon.) 
{Concluded  from  p,  490), 
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udcA  J,  oL>^l  JU.  ""^Jjl  J  ^  ji  ^JUu.  J^j  <i^  Ja!  oV^l 
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The  Question  of  Gramas 

By  M.  S.  RAMASWAMI  AIYAR,  B.A.,  B.L.,  L.T.,  Research  Fellow  in 
Indian  Music  (1933-1935),  University  of  Madras 

TN  his  article  on  Gandhara  Grama  that  appeared  in  the  issue 
-^  of  October,  1935,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  Mr.  A.  H.  Fox  Strangways  observed  that  a  particular 
line  in  Damodara's  Sangitadarpana  regarding  &a-6rama, 
had  induced  him  to  visit  India  thirty  years  ago.  The  whole  of 
that  article,  now  under  consideration,  induces  me  to  revisit 
the  region  of  the  Grama-question. 

To  begin  with,  I  thank  Mr.  Fox  Strangways  for  his  graceful 
reference  to  my  ^  edition  of  Svaramelakalanidhi  (Annamalai 
University,  1932).  And  I  agree  with  him  in  his  view  that 
"  Indian  musical  history  is  a  jungle  and  will  be  so,  until  the 
thinking  minds  of  India  attack  it  seriously  and  critically  and 
cease  to  waste  time  over  pious  beliefis  and  mathematical  tricks, 
to  repeat  slokas,  often  out  of  their  proper  connection,  instead 
of  to  examine  problems  ".  But  when  he  stated  that  **  the 
Gramas  had  been  dead  "  I  feared  he  expressed  but  a  partial 
truth. 

To  give  the  reader  a  perspective  view  of  my  standpoint,  a 
dis-section  of  a  single  limb  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Fox  Strangways 
won't  do.  I  must  present  the  whole  **  flesh  and  blood  "  of 
the  question,  so  to  speak,  wherein  the  position  of  that  **  single 
limb  ",  wiU  be  duly  perceived.  Accordingly,  I  proceed  to  give 
a  complete  account  of  the  question  of  Gramas  as  it  occurs 
to  me. 

What  was  Gram>a  ?  Both  Bharata  and  Dattila  did  not  choose 
to  define  the  term.  Matanga  it  was  that  dared,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  to  define  it  and  observed  :  "  Thus  it  is  decided — 
just  as  all  the  members  of  a  joint  family  live  together ;  so,  too 

*  I  italicized  the  word  "  my  '* ;  for  Mr.  Fox  Strangways  inadvertently 
attributed  the  editorship  to  Mr.  Venkatrama  Sastri,  who  was  responsible 
only  for  his  Foreword  to  my  edition. 
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(all  the  Sudha-Vikrita  svaiae  are  brought  together  under  one 
common,  generic  name)  Gsama.^ 

Later  on,  Narada  and  Shamgadev  gave  as,  alike,  s  laconic 
definition  of  the  term,  viz. ' '  A  Grama  is  a  collection  of  (all  the) 
flvaraa."*  In  trying  to  explain  Shamgadev's  definition, 
Kallinath  only  expanded  the  observation  of  Matanga  :  "  Just 
ae,  in  the  world,  a  group  of  people  is  said  to  belong  to  s  Grama 
(village) ;  a  group  of  (all  the  Sudha-Vikrita)  svaras  is  spoken 
of  as  belonging  to  a  Grama.' 

Other  -writers,  such  as,  for  instance,  PoDdarika  Vittala,* 
Somanath,'  Damodara,'  Raghunath,'  Venkatamakhi,* 
Ahobala,*  and  Bhavabhatta,'^  trod  in  the  foototeps  of 
Shamgadev  one  after  another  and  merely  quoted  hia 
definition  of  Grama,  either  verbatim  or  with  a  little 
modification,  though  two "  of  them  added  Eallinath's 
explanation  as  well.  Hence  Shamgadev's  definition  of  Grama, 
coupled  with  Kallinath's  explanation  thereof,  forms  the  only 
authority  for  all  the  future  musicians  to  follow.^' 

A  note  of  warning  must  be  sounded  here  that  the  conception 
of  Grama,  as  such,  did  not  originate  either  with  Shamgadev 
or  even  with  Narada,  the  author  of  SangUamdkaranda 
but   long   before   their   respective   times.      We   hear   of  it 

'  Brihad  Dtti,  p.  20. 

'  Sangitamakatanda,  p.  6  ;   SangUarainakara,  p.  45. 

'  SangitartUnakara,  p.  45. 

*  Sadragachandrodaya,  p.  0. 

'  Bagav^mdha  (my  edition),  p.  5. 

*  SangiiadaTpana,  p.  24. 
'  Sangilatvdlia,  i.  ITS. 

'  Chaturdandipraiaiiita,  p.  10. 

*  Sangitaparijata,  p.  9. 

'*  Anupatangilaratnakara,  p.  T. 

"  Somanalh  and  Ventatamathi. 

"  Aa  rcgnrda  tbe  modem  writers  on  Indian  music,  both  Indian  and 
European,  almost  all  of  them,  not  excluding  Mr.  J.  D.  Paterson,  have  been 
BJgnilicantly  silent  on  the  interpretation  of  the  word  Grama  aa  a  whole, 
though  they  waxed  eloquent  in  speaking  about  its  divisions.  I  made  a 
special  mention  of  Mr.  Paterson  because,  in  1809,  he  contributed  to  the 
Aiialic  Raeatcka,  vol.  9,  an  article  avowedly  on  Gramaa  nrhenin  he  wu 
careful  to  forget  defining  that  term. 
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even    in  the   Siksha   of   another   Narada   of    the    second 
century  B.C. 
As  between  the  two  following  scales  : — 


S        H        G        M         P        D        N 

and — 

S      R      R      G      G      M      M      P      D      D      N      N 
12       12        12  12        12 

the  first  group  of  seven  svaras  is  a  singable  scale  ;  while  the 
second  group  of  twelve  svarastanas  is  an  unsingable  scale. 
We  shall  agree  to  call  the  unsingable  group  of  twelve 
svarastanas  by  a  special  name,  say,  a  Group  Scale. 

A  "  Group  Scale "  may  then  be  defined  to  be  a  mere 
collection  of  notes,  preserved  as  such,  for  the  purpose  of 
selection.  What  this  Group  Scale  is  to  the  modem  music, 
Grama  was  to  the  ancient  music  of  India.  Hence  it  was  that 
Sharngadev  defined  Grama  to  be  a  Svarasamooha  or  a  mere 
collection  of  notes  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  Eallinath  compared 
it  to  a  village. 

This  comparison  may  be  explained  as  follows :  Just  as,  in 
a  Grama  (village),  there  live  all  kinds  of  persons,  wanted  and 
imwanted ;  in  a  musical  Grama,  there  remain  all  kinds  of  svaras, 
wanted  and  unwanted.  Just,  again,  as  firom  a  collection  of 
village  people,  only  a  few  that  are  wanted  for  the  time 
being  are  constituted  into  a  working  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  daily  administration ;  from  a  collection  of 
svaras  only  a  few  that  are  wanted  for  the  time  being 
are  constituted  into  a  singable  scale  for  the  purpose  of 
daily  entertainment. 

Closely  allied  with  Grama  there  were  prevalent  in  ancient 
times  two  other  terms,  viz.  Moorchana  and  Jati.  Bharata  ^ 
defined  Moorchana,  though  Dattila  was,  as  usual,  silent  on 
the  point.  But  Matanga  chose  to  be  elaborate ;  and  his 
definition  ran  thus :    ''  That  by  which  a  Raga  is  modulated 

^  Naiya  Sastra,  p.  320. 
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is  Uoorchana  which  consists  of  seven  avans  singable  in  their 
natural  order  of  ascent  and  descent."  >  Narada  bat  copied 
Uatanga,  though  his  wording  was  a  little  difiereat.*  Bat 
Shamgadev,'  Damodara,*  Bhavabh&ttat'  and  even  Venkata- 
makhi  *  copied  Narada  word  fbi  word.  While  Paudaiika 
Vittala,'  Somanath,"  Baghunath,"  and  Abobala"  differed 
only  in  the  matter  of  language. 

If,  therefore,  a  Grama  was  a  mere  string  of  all  the  Sadhs- 
Vikrita  svaras  and  was,  as  such,  unsingable ;  a  selection  of 
seven  notes,  &om  out  of  that  "  string ",  most  necessarily 
have  been  made  with  a  starting  point,  so  that  the  selected 
scale,  technically  called  Moorchana,  might  be  singable.  Bat 
in  order  actually  to  sing  the  scale,  so  selected,  something 
beyond  the  starting  point  or  Graha  was  required — something 
to  establish  its  harmonic  individuality,  Amsa,  Nyasa,  Vadi, 
Samvadi— all  of  which  conjointly  converted  the  Moorchana 
into  Jati." 

To  sum  up.  A  Grama  was  an  unsingable  Group  Scale,  so 
to  speak,  consisting  of  all  the  Sudha-Vikrita  svaras,  collected 
together  and  preserved,  as  such,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting, 
from  that  Group  Scale,  any  desired  set  of  seven  notes  with 
a  Graha  or  a  starting-point — which  (set),  when  sung  in  the 
natural  order  of  ascent  and  descent  was  called  Moorchana 
and  which,  when  a  harmonic  individuality  was  established 
with  the  help  of  Amsa,  Nyasa,  Vadi,  and  Samvadi,  etc.,  took 
the  name  of  Jati. 

'  Brihad  Dai,  p.  22. 

*  Bcamitamakaranda,  p.  7. 

*  Sangitaratnakara,  p.  47. 

*  Sangitadarfarta,  p.  28. 

'  AivttjiaiangiiaTcUnakaTa,  p.  S. 

*  ChaluTdandiprakanht,  p.   11 
'  Sadragachaidrodaya,  p.  6. 

'  Ragav^mdha,  p.  5. 

*  Sangilasvdha,  i,  IftS. 
"■  Sangilaparijata,  p,  0, 

"  Clemcnts'a  IniToduaion  to   Indian   Muiic,   p.  3.    N.B.— The  modem 
substitutes  of  the  Grama,  Moorchana,  and  Jati  are  the  Group  Boalfi    of 
I,  Mela  and  Rags. 
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To  iUustrate  my  definition,  let  the  following  diagram  repre- 
sent the  ancient  Grama  of  the  (7  +  12  ==)  19  Sudha-Vikrita 
svaras  : — 

Grama 

1  _  2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12-13-14-15-16-17-18-19-20-21-22 

i  i  1  i  I   I  i  I  iiiii  I  I  11  I  I  1  I  JL 


--  «  a  ^  o  -«j3  -> 


r* 


4 


9 


P 


eB 


Let  the  reader,  if  he  can,  try  to  sing  all  the  nineteen  Sudha- 
Vikrita  svaras  of  the  above  figure  successively.  Surely  he 
will  find  it  impossible  to  sing  them.  Indeed,  the  Grama, 
drawn  above,  was  never  intended  to  be  sung  but  only  to 
serve,  as  a  mere  svara-samooha  or  repository  of  the  then 
prevailing  svaras  for  the  musicians  to  select  their  (singable) 
Moorchanas  from. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  ancients  did  select  from  out  of  the 
(imsingable)  Grama,  at  first,  three  Moorchanas  but  only  three 
— one  with  Ga  as  the  starting  point ;  another,  with  Ma  ;  and 
still  another,  with  Sa.  But,  strange  to  say,  they  called  these 
three  new  selections,  not  by  the  new  name  of  the  "  Moor- 
chanas ",  but  by  the  old  name  of  Gramas.  In  other  words, 
they  created  a  new  thing  but  retained  the  old  name. 

At  this  stAge,  Mr.  Fox  Strangways's  observation  in  the 
October,  1935,  issue  of  the  said  Journal  may  be  referred  to, 
viz.  ''  &a-Grama  is  no  Grama  at  all  but  is  a  Moorchama  of 
iSa-Grama — ^Bhairav  (the  Carnatic  Todi)  ".  There  are  others 
who  opine  that  Sa  and  Ma-Gramas  are  also  each  a  Moor- 
chana — the  former  being  Bilaval  (the  Carnatic  Sankara- 
bharanam  and  the  latter,  Yaman  (the  Carnatic  Kalyani). 
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Identij^dng,  thus,  the  modem  Todi,  Kalyani,  and  SanlEaia- 
bharana  reapectivelj  with  Ga,  Ma,  and  iSo-Giamafl  is  tanta- 
moont  to  make  a  very  easy  disposal  of  the  mnoh-vezed 
qnestioQ  of  Gramas. 

But  wliy  Aould  Oa-QtamA  have  gone  to  lodraloka  1 
"  Becaose,"  a  ready  wit  tells  as,  "  the  Todi  was  attempted 
to  be  snug  by  our  ancients  in  the  Tara-stayi  and  upwards ; 
and,  finding  it  to  be  impracticable,  they  gave  it  np."  An 
ingenions  answer,  indeed — bnt  not  convincing.  Leaving  t^e 
other  two  Gramas  conveniently  in  the  Madhya-sthayi,  why 
should  0a-Grama  alone  be  shifted  to  the  Tara-sthayi  ?  Again, 
if,  as  Mr.  Fox  Strangways  says,  ffa-Grama  is  one  of  the  moat 
popular  Ragas  of  the  present  day,  viz.  Bhairavi  (Todi),  how 
does  he  reconcile  it  with  the  story  of  its  departure  to 
lodraloka  ? 

I  said  our  ancients  created  a  new  thing  but  retained  the  old 
name.  Thus,  the  word  "  Grama  "  lost  its  original  meaning 
and  acquired  another,  absolutely  unconnected  with  the 
original.  Instead  of  the  only  one,  old,  and  imsingabU  Grama 
of  the  nineteen  Sudha-Vikrita  svaras,  there  came  into  existence 
three  new  singable  Gramas  of  seven  selected  svaras  called 
Ga-Grama,  Ma-Grama,  and  iSa-Gtama. 

Just  as  the  Buropean  C-scale  begins  with  C,  ffo-Grama 
began  with  Ga  ;  Ma-Qrama,  with  Ma  ;  and  >Sa-Grama 
with  Sa.  Again,  just  as  the  European  music  has  even  to-day 
only  two  principal  scales — major  and  minor — ^to  proceed 
with,  our  ancient  music  had  only  three  principal  scales  to 
proceed  with,  anything  beyond  which  our  ancestors  knew  not 
or  did  not  care  to  know  for  a  long  time. 

After  that  Jong  time,  come  the  Moorchanaa  arising  out 
of  each  of  the  three  Gramas  which,  as  time  went  on,  developed 
themselves  into  Jatis  and  thereby  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
modem  Raga  system.  Let  us  now  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
three  Gramas  and  find  out  their  respective  characteristics, 
as  set  forth  by  the  text-book  writers. 

The  iSo-Grama  was  a  scale  of  seven  svaras  beginning  with 
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Sa  and  rising  successively  to  Ni ;  Sa  consisting  of  4  srutis, 
Ri  of  3,  Ga  of  2,  Ma  of  4,  Pa  of  4,  DAa  of  3,  and  Ni  of  2.  It 
may  be  tabulated  thus  : — 

^a-Grama.       S  R         G         M         P         D         N 

4  3  2  4  4  3  2 

While  the  Afa-Grama  was  a  scale,  again,  of  seven  svaras, 
beginning  with  Ma  and  rising  successively  to  Ga ;  Ma  con- 
sisting of  4  srutis,  Pa  of  3,  Dha  of  4,  Ni  of  2,  iSa  of  4,  iJi  of  3, 
and  Ga  of  2.   It  may  be  tabulated  thus  : — 

i/a-Grama.    M         P         D         N         S         R         G 
4  3  4  2  4  3  2 

But  the  theoretical  method  of  arriving  at  the  Afa-Grama 
on  which  almost  all  our  ancient  writers  delighted  to  harp  was 
thus : — 

S         R         G         M         P         D         N 
4  3  2  4  3  4  2 

Which  of  these  two  series  are  we  to  retain  1  The  former  ; 
because  the  ilfa-Grama  ought  to  begin  with  Ma,  just  as  the 
iSa-Grama  begins  with  Sa,  Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  first 
Moorchana  arising  out  of  each  of  the  two  Gramas  of  Sa  and 
Ma,  strengthens  our  beUef  that  the  iSa-Grama  must  begin 
with  Sa  and  the  ilfa-Grama  with  Ma.  Further,  as  Mr.  Fox 
Strangways  rightly  asked,  in  his  Music  of  Hindostan  (p.  109), 
why  were  those  two  Gramas  called  Sa-Giama,  and  ilfa-Grama, 
unless  they  had  some  obvious  connection  with  Sa  and  Ma  ? 
And  what  could  that  connection  be  except  that  they  began 
there  ?  Furthermore,  such  a  great  authority  as  Ahobala 
unambiguously  wrote  :  "  ilfa  is  the  svara  produced  by  the 
open  string  in  the  ilfa-Grama."  ^ 

As  for  G^a-Grama  its  working  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Fox  Strangways  in  the  last  article,  now  under  review. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  of  all  the  three  Gramas  shows 
that  our  ancients  had  the  Sa-Grama  more  or  less  on  a  firm 
basis,  but  allowed  a  cloud  of  vagueness  and  even  obscurity  to 
hover  about  the  other  two  Gramas. 

^  8angitapariJ€Ua,  p.  9. 
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To  make  the  matter  wone,  Ahobala  stormed  the  mnsic* 
world  with  his  novel,  and  even  aniqiie,  arrangement  of  the 
sruti-valueB  of  the  two  Gramas  of  Ga  and  Ma — an  arrange- 
ment absolutely  different  from  Shamgadev's.  Here  is 
Ahobala's  arrangement : — 

Jfo-Gnun*.    U        P        D        N        S        B        0 

4         3         3         3         4         3         S 

Oa-OmoA.      0        H        P        D        N        S        R 

3         3         3         3         4         3         3 

The  reader  will  note  that,  in  respect  of  the  sruti-valnes  of 
Ma  and  Ga  Gramas,  Ahobala  stands  severely  atone.  Hence 
Mr.  P.  R.  Bhandarkar,  of  Indore,  in  his  Contribution  to  tie 
Study  of  Ancient  Hindu  Music,  branded  the  arrangement  of 
Ahobala  as  a  figment  of  his  imagination. 

I  put  Mr.  Bhandarkar  a  serious  question  as  to  what  was  the 
intelligible,  or  otherwise  rehable,  source  &om  which  Bharata 
himself  drew  the  sruti-values  of  his  iVa-Grama  and  Shamgadev 
of  his  Ga-Grama ! 

If  I  brand  the  arrangements  of  Bharata  and  Shamgadev 
as  figments  of  their  respective  imaginations,  I  know  I  shall 
be  confronted  with  overwhelming  evidence  in  their  favour.  But 
my  answer  is  that  the  so-called  "  overwhelming  evidence  "  is 
only  quantitative  but  not  qualitative.  Doubtless,  all  the 
music- writers,  except  Ahobala,  followed  Bharata  and 
Shamgadev  on  the  point  blindly,  till  Yenkatamakhi  exposed 
the  whole  thing  to  be  nonsense  :  "  The  &a-Grama  is  not 
found  on  earth.  We  are  of  opinion  that  even  dfo-Orama 
is  absurd.  Is  not  Pa  of  ilfa-Grama  three-srutied  ?  That 
three-srutied  Pa  is,  in  actual  practice  (Laksbya)  the  varali 
(Frathi  or  sharp)  Ma.  In  all  the  Ragas  born  of  Ma-QtBma, 
the  sharp  Ma  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Hence  ilfa-Grama 
is  against  Lakshya  and  therefore  absurd."  ^  Thus  Ma  and 
6a-Gramas  have  been,  in  so  many  ways,  made  to  appear 
as  the  old,  useless  curios.  Why,  then,  should  they  not  be 
thrown  overboard  ? 

Let  us,  however,  pause  here  and  ask  ourselves  whether 
'  ClialitTdaMdipmkania,f.  11. 
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the  two  Gramas  of  Ga  and  Ma  ever  lived  in  any  form  or  were 
stillborn.  Mr.  Fox  Strangways  answers  that  the  theory 
of  Orama  has  remained  barren,  just  because  it  was  a  mere 
scientific  or  theoretical  tabulation,  and  did  not  sufficiently 
take  account  of  the  whole  musical  fact.^  In  this  view  I  agree 
with  him  but  partiaUy.  The  point  of  agreement  is  that  from 
the  ancients'  point  of  view,  both  the  Gramas  of  Ga  and  Ma 
were  stillborn.  But  the  point  of  disagreement  is  that  from 
my  own  point  of  view  those  two  Gramas  are  even  to-day  living 
entities  ;  and  they  never  went  to  Indraloka  but  are  content  to 
live  on  our  own  earth,  though  in  a  particular  comer  thereof. 

This  point  of  difference  must  specially  be  noted,  because 
an  ignorant  man  may  ask  :  "  How  can  the  two  Gramas  of  Ga 
and  Ma  be  at  the  same  time  *  stiUbom '  and  *  living  entities '  ?  " 
The  question  of  "  at  the  same  time  "  cannot  arise  in  the  face 
of  the  distinct  line  of  difference  I  drew.  Hence  I  repeat  that 
the  point  of  difference  must  specially  be  noted. 

I  said  that,  from  my  own  point  of  view  (as  opposed  to  the 
ancients'  point  of  view),  the  Gramas  of  Ga  and  Ma  are  sung 
even  to-day  by  the  Saman  chanters.  The  first  downward 
Saman  scale  was  Ga-Ri'Sa'{Ni).  Narada  would  substitute 
Dha  for  Ni,  But  when  I  heard  a  few  typical  Saman  chants 
sung,  I  perceived  no  difference  between  Dha  and  the  flat  Ni. 
I  mean  to  say  that  I  heard  the  flat  Ni  and  not  Dha.  To  call, 
therefore,  the  last  svara  of  the  first  Saman  tetrachord  Dha 
or  Ni  seems  to  depend  on  the  perceiver's  angle  of  vision. 
Speaking,  however,  scientifically,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Fox 
Strangways  in  calling  that  first  tetrachord  "  E-B  ",^  that  is, 
Ga-Ri-Sa-Ni.  Since  it  began  with  Ga,  might  it  not  be  called 
Ga-Grama  ? 

Later  on  Ma  is  said  to  have  preceded  Ga  and  brought  in  a 
new  tetrachord  to  compete  with  the  old,  viz.  Ma-Ga-Ri-Sa, 
that  is  Mr.  Fox  Strangways's  "  F-C  ".«  This  second  tetra- 
chord was  subsequently  developed  into  a  Sampuma  scale. 


^  Music  of  Hindostan,  p.  149. 

*  Music  of  Hindostan,  pp.  260-1. 
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Ma-Oa-Bi-Sa-m-Dha-Pa.  Narada  would  change  Ni-ISia-Pa 
into  Dha-Ni-Pa.  This  change  was  according  to  hia  own  an^^e 
of  vision  re  the  Lakahja,  not  the  Lakshana,  of  hia  time. 
Since  the  second  tetrachoid  began  with  Ma,  might  it  not  be 
called  Afo-Orama  1  Uy  contention  is  that  both  tiie  Oa  and 
Jfa-Gramaa  were  (and  even  are)  the  Saman  acalee  sung 
downwards. 

The  same  critic  m&j  ask  "How  oould  the  tame  scale  be, 
at  the  same  time,  Go-scale  and  dfa-scale  ? "  There  is  doubtless 
some  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  questioner.  (ToHscale  and 
Jfa-Bcale  can  never  be  the  same  scale.  Ferhape,  he  meant  to 
ask :  "  How  can  the  Go-scale  become  a  diffncnt  (3fa-) 
scale  hy  the  mere  addition  of  Ma  over  6a  V  The  secret  lies 
in  the  shifting  of  the  semitones  or,  as  an  able  critic 
would  put  it,  "  in  the  change  of  the  semitonal  centre  of 
gravity." 

&a-Gtama  was  the  earliest  Grama  that  ever  entered  into 
the  music-field,  as  evidenced  by  the  tiist  Saman  tetrachord 
"  E-B  "  or  Ga-Ri-Sa-(Ni) ;  and  Jlfa-Grama  was  the  second 
to  put  in  itfi  appearance,  as  evidenced  by  the  second  Saman 
tetiachord  "  F-C  "  or  Ma-Ga-Rt-Sa.  It  was  only  when  the 
secuUiT  music  grew  more  and  more  popular  that  the  iSo-Grama 
came  into  being  in  the  ascending  order  and  (mark  !)  drove  the 
other  two  Gramas  along  with  the  Samaganam  itself  into  the 
temples  and  marriage  houses  of  South  India. 

The  ancient  theory  of  Grama  has  been  discredited.  Narada 
drove  the  Ga-Grama  to  Indraloka ;  Venkatamakhi  branded 
the  JIfa-Grama  aa  Asat-Prayaha  which  literally  means  "full 
of  falsehood  "  ;  Bhandarkar  labelled  Ahobala's  theory  as  a 
figment  of  his  imagination.  Mr.  Fox  Strangwaya's  theory 
that  Ga-Grama  is  the  modern  Bhairav  (Todi)  leaves  the 
question  (why  should,  then,  Ga-Grama  have  gone  to 
Indraloka  ?)  unanswered.  The  other  theory  that  Go-Grama 
is  Todi  sung  in  the  Tara  Stayi  and  upward  also  leaves  the 
question  (why  should  Ga-Grama  alone  be  shifted  to  the  Tara 
Stayi)  unanswered. 
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Hence  I  ventured  to  submit  my  theory  that  Ga  and  Ma- 
Gramas  have  been  all  along  the  Saman  downward  scales ; 
and  that  their  aUeged  disappearance  must  be  interpreted  as 
having  gone  out  of  use  from  the  generality  of  the  people  to  one 
small  particular  set,  viz.  the  Saman-Chanters.  At  any  rate, 
the  Saman  Chants  (and  hence  the  Ga-  and  ilfa-Gramas) 
are  not  at  all  sung  by  the  modem  musicians  in  regular 
concerts. 

Is  the  ''  ancient "  iSa-Grama,  at  least,  sung  in  a  regular 
music  party  of  to-day  ?  My  answer  is  No.  Other  Ragas 
have  usurped  its  place  and  posed  themselves  each  as  the  old 
iSa-Grama,  viz.  Eanakangi,  Eharaharapriya,  and  Sankara- 
bharanam.  The  foUowing  diagram  wiU  show  how  each  of  them 
differs  from  the  ancient  iSa-Grama,  not  to  speak  of  their 
inter  se  difference. 
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It  is  thus  clear  that  the  ancient  '*  theory  of  Grama  "  has  been 
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completely  blown  up.  The  theory,  I  sabmit,  tends  to  retain 
all  the  thiee  Qramaa,  even  to-day,  thoogh  in  s  difierent  light. 
There  are  others  who,  like  Mr.  Glemeate,  oonmder  the  drama 
Theory  as  a  matter  of  "  pitch  ",  as  evidenced  by  tiie  sarviving 
Adharaarnti  and  madhyama-sruti ;  0a-Grama  being  un- 
aecoontably  left  out. 

But  a  third  theory,  propounded  by  the  same  critic,  that 
the  Jfa-Grama  lingers  to-day  in  Venkatamaldii's  claaaifica- 
tion  of  the  seventy-two  melskartas  into  Sudba  Ma  and  Frati 
Ma,  is  nonsense ;  for  both  the  theory  and  the  classification  have 
not  even  a  "  snana-imipti  "  relation.  Further,  a  great  authority 
like  Mr.  T.  S.  Sabhesa  Iyer,  Chief  Lecturer  in  Indian  Music 
of  the  Annamalai  University,  found  fault  with  Venkatamakhi'a 
classification  and  gave  his  own,  which  throws  "  the  division 
into  two  kinds  of  Ma  "  into  the  shade. 


Rank  (mansab)  in  the  Mogul  State 

By  W.  H.  MORELAND 

TN  this  article  I  propose  to  examine  the  position  held  by 
the  executive  officers  of  the  Mogul  Empire  in  the  light 
of  some  new  documentary  evidence,  and  from  a  standpoint 
different  from  that  occupied  by  earlier  writers  on  the  subject. 
It  is  well  known  that  there  was  no  differentiation  between 
civil  and  mihtary  employment :  aU  officers,  from  the  princes 
of  the  blood  down  to  what  would  now  be  called  sergeants 
and  corporals,  formed  a  single  State  Service,  in  which  each 
individual  had  a  definite  rank  or  position  (mansab) ;  and 
ordinarily  each  of  them  had  to  maintain  out  of  his  emoluments 
a  contingent  of  cavalry  available  for  the  Emperor's  work. 
Some  officers  might  receive  their  emoluments  in  cash,  but  as 
a  rule  payment  was  made  by  an  assignment  of  the  land-revenue 
of  a  specified  area  (jdgtr),  which  the  recipient  made  his  own 
arrangements  to  collect.  The  questions  at  issue  relate  mainly 
to  the  remuneration  of  officers  and  the  size  and  constitution 
of  their  contingents. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  terminology. 
In  the  literature  of  Akbar's  reign  an  officer's  rank  is,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  described  by  a  single  word,  a  numeral 
with  the  suffix  -T,  the  nearest  English  equivalent  for  which 
is  the  colloquial  -er :   hazdrty  for  instance,  may  be  rendered 

1,000-er  ".     I  shall  speak  of  this  form  of  description  as 

single  rank  ". 

In  the  literature  of  Jahangir  and  Shah  Jahan  the  regular 
method  of  description  is  what  I  shall  call  **  double  rank  ". 
The  **  single  rank "  term  is  followed  by  the  word  zdt 
("person"),  and  by  a  numeral  with  the  word  suwdr 
("  troopers  ") ;  but  zdt  is  sometimes  omitted.  Hazdn  zdt 
liaft  sad  suwdr  is  an  example,  which  may  be  rendered 
"  1,000-er  peisonal  700  troopers  ". 
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Is  the  same  period  ve  find,  in  &  oompaiatiTely  emaU 
number  of  cases,  what  I  shall  call  "  triple  rank " ;  the 
"double  rank"  description  is  followed  by  a  nambet  of 
troopers  sih-aspa  dH-agpa,  that  is  to  say,  troopers  posseasing 
two  or  three  horses,  and  an  officer  might  be  described  as 
hazan  sat  hafi  §ad  sutmr  sth  fad  mwor  aih-aajn  du-<upa,  or 
"  1,000-er  personal  700  troopers  300  troopers  with  two  or 
Uiree  horses  ".  To  diorten  the  last  ezpreasioii  I  shaU  write 
"  2-3h.". 

Promotion  in  the  service  might  take  one  of  three  forms, 
in  personal  rank,  in  trooper  rank,  or  in  2-3h.  rank ;  and 
the  snbject  may  be  illustrated  by  a  sketch  *  of  the  cai«et 
of  Baja  Jai  Singh  of  Amber,  whom  we  shall  meet  again.  Jai 
Singh  succeeded  as  Raja  in  1621,  but  he  was  then  too  young  for 
service,  and  was  appointed  to  the  comparatively  modest  rank 
of  2,000  personal  1 ,000  troopers,  or,  as  I  shall  write  for  brevity, 
2000/1000.  Two  years  later  he  was  ready  to  serve,  and 
started  on  his  active  career  aa  3000/1400.  Soon  after  Shah 
Jahan's  accession  he  was  promoted  to  4000/3000,  then 
4000/4000,  then  5000/4000,  and  then,  in  the  tenth  regnal 
year,  5000/5000.  This  was  the  highest  rank  to  which  an 
officer  could  ordinarily  rise :  Akbar  hod  made  a  rule 
(Ain,  i,  179)  that  ranks  above  this  should  be  reserved  for 
princes  of  the  blood,  and,  while  exceptions  were  subsequently 
made,  they  were  rare.  Accordingly,  Jai  Singh's  furdier 
promotions  were  by  way  of  "  triple  rank  "  ;  in  the  eleventh 
regnal  year  he  was  made  350  2-3h.,  and  rose  by  successive 
steps  tO]  in  the  twenty-fourth  regnal  year  he  became 
5000/5000/4000.  His  subsequent  career  lies  ontside  the 
present  inquiry. 

In  the  literature  the  transition  from  "  single  "  to  "  double 
rank  "  occurs  in  the  first  year  of  Jahangir  (TiizuJc,  i,  between 
p.  60  and  p.  71),  so  suddenly  that  a  reader  might  be  tempted 

>  T&Oik,  a.  216,  257  ;  Badthahnima.  I,  i,  120,  296  ;  I,  ii.  86,  248,  294; 
II,  272,  3  (mtBprinted)  683,  71S  ;  uid  some  documents  died  below.  The 
title*  of  them  and  other  refemnceB  are  given  at  tbo  end  of  the  article. 
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to  infer  that  **  double  rank  "  was  introduced  in  that  year. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  existed  under  Akbar,^  and,  as  I  shall 
show,  it  was  introduced  by  him  in  his  eleventh  year ;  the 
change  in  the  literature  must  mean  merely  that  at  this  time 
**  double  rank  "  began  to  be  entered  regularly  in  the  court 
journals,  on  which  both  the  Tuzuk  and  the  Badshahndma  were 
clearly  based.  The  first  mention  I  have  found  of  "  triple  rank  " 
is  in  Jahanglr's  tenth  year  (Tuzuk,  i,  299),  but  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  infer  that  it  was  then  a  new  creation ;  I  have  failed 
to  find  any  evidence  to  show  the  date  or  circumstances  of 
its  introduction. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  earlier  writers 
who  attempted  to  explain  this  cumbrous  nomenclature  and 
bring  it  into  relation  with  facts.  Blochmann  (i,  239  fiF.)  was 
obviously  groping ;  von  Noer  (i,  267)  contributed  nothing 
material ;  and  Horn  (pp.  11-21)  erected,  it'  I  understand  him 
rightly,  an  unsubstantial  structure  on  some  of  Blochmann's 
guesses,  accepted  as  facts.  The  account  which  holds  the 
field  in  England  is  that  which  was  offered  in  1903  in  Irvine's 
Army  of  the  Indian  Moghuls,  and  is  contained  in  two  sentences 
which  I  will  quote.  The  discussion  of  personal  rank  (p.  5) 
is  followed  by  the  words :  ''  As  an  additional  distinction, 
it  was  the  custom  to  tack  on  to  a  mansab  a  number  of  extra 
horsemen.  To  distinguish  between  the  two  kinds  of  rank, 
the  original  mansab,  which  governed  the  personal  allowances, 
was  known  as  the  zdt  rank,  and  the  additional  men  were 
designated  by  the  word  suwdr.^^  The  description  of  suu^dr 
rank  (p.  9)  begins  as  follows :  **  The  grant  of  suwdr  rank 
in  addition  to  zdt  rank  was  an  honour.  .  .  .  The  table  of  pay 
in  Blochmann,  i,  248  and  that  given  above  [not  reproduced 
here]  are  exclusively  for  the  zdt  rank,  from  which  money 
the  officer  had  to  maintain  his  transport,  his  household, 
and  some  horsemen.  For  the  suwdr  rank  there  was  a  separate 
table,  pay  for  these  horsemen  being  disbursed  under  the 
name  of  tdbindn.'' 

1  Akbamama,  iii,  1031.  1069,  1077 ;   Ain„  i,  179. 
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The  effect  of  these  pasaagea  is  that  an  officer  holding 
"  double  rank  "  had  to  maintain  two  contdagents ;  (o)  "  Bonu 
horsemen  "  paid  out  of  his  personal  salary ;  and  (6)  some 
"  extra  "  or  "  additional "  horsemen  paid  horn  the  allowance 
provided  for  this  purpose.  This  idea  of  two  contingeats 
prevails  in  the  subsequent  Uteratore,  but  it  will  suffice  to 
qnote  one  illustration  &Dm  Vincent  Smith's  AlAar  tlie  Great 
Mogul  (p.  364) :  "  Another  complication  was  intxoduced 
by  the  grant  of  swodr  rank  in  addition  to  the  personal  (rat) 
class  rank,  that  is  to  say,  an  officer  was  allowed  to  add  and 
draw  extra  pay  for  a  supplementary  body  of  awoan  or 
horsemen." 

Irvine  quoted  no  authority  for  his  statement  that  "  some 
horsemen"  were  paid  from  an  officer's  personal  salary,  and 
I  cannot  make  the  omission  good,  for  I  have  found  no  passage 
to  support  it.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that,  following  previous 
writers,  he  started  with  the  very  natural  assumption  that 
personal  rank  must  involve  the  maintenance  of  a  contingent ; 
and  if  that  assumption  is  correct,  the  idea  of  two  contingents 
for  "  double  rank  "  follows  logically.  The  question  of  the 
strength  of  these  contingents  was  not  examined  by  Irvine 
in  detail ;  he  rightly  rejected  (p.  58)  Horn's  view  that  under 
Akbar  personal  rank  denoted  the  actual  strength,  but  thought 
that  "  the  figures  had  possibly  some  connection  with  the 
number  of  men  ",  a  connection  which,  he  suggested,  had 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan. 

An  alternative  account  has,  I  understand,  been  current 
in  India  for  some  time,  but  the  first  place  where  I  have 
found  it  in  print  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Abdul  Aziz  in  the 
Journal  of  Indian  History  for  August,  1930  (pp.  138-163). 
According  to  this  account,  the  official  descriptions  mean  just 
what  they  say :  personal  rank  was  purely  personal,  and 
by  itself  involved  the  maintenance  of  no  troopers,  the  number 
of  which  was  denoted,  or  indicated,  by  the  trooper  rank ; 
and  an  officer  with  "  double  rank  "  had  to  maintain  only 
one  contingent,  not  two.     I  do  not  propose  to  review  the 
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argmDents  advanced  by  Mr.  Abdul  Aziz ;  taking  them  as 
a  whole,  they  seem  to  me  to  come  very  near  to  actual  proof, 
or  at  the  least,  make  this  view  definitely  more  probable  than 
that  oJBfered  by  Irvine.  In  a  later  number  of  the  same  Journal 
(August,  1935,  pp.  205  ff.)  Mr.  C.  S.  K.  Rao  Saheb  arrived 
independently  at  the  same  conclusion  regarding  trooper  rank, 
and  proceeded  to  argue  that  personal  rank  denoted  the 
strength  of  a  contingent  of  infantry  which  every  officer  had 
to  maintain  out  of  his  salary.  I  hope  to  discuss  the  latter 
contention  in  the  journal  where  it  appeared,  and  here  I  will 
say  only  that  in  my  judgment  the  case  for  infantry  contingents 
is  not  established. 

I  now  turn  to  examine  the  general  question  in  the  light 
of  some  documents  of  a  kind  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
available  to  students — a  series  of  assignment-orders  issued 
by  the  Revenue  Ministry  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan.  The 
story  of  these  documents  is  as  follows.  Some  years  ago, 
when  I  was  collecting  material  for  a  study  of  the  Mogul 
agrarian  system,  I  made  such  search  as  was  possible  for 
records  of  the  kind,  but  I  failed  to  find  a  single  document 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  I  was 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  quest  was  hopeless.  Recently, 
however,  I  learned  that  some  documents  of  the  sort  I  wanted 
had  come  to  light  among  the  old  records  of  the  Jaipur  State, 
and  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  very  kindly  allowed  me  to 
obtain  photostats  of  them.  I  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  C.  U.  Wills,  C.I.E.,  who  brought  the  existence  of 
these  documents  to  my  notice,  obtained  the  requisite  sanction, 
and  made  all  the  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  photostats. 

Among  the  documents  are  three  assignment-orders  issued 
to  Raja  Jai  Singh,  the  first  in  a.h.  1048,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  5000/5000/350,  the  second  in  Rajab,  a.h.  1060, 
when  he  was  5000/5000/3000 ;  and  the  third  in  Ramazan 
of  the  same  year  on  his  promotion  to  5000/5000/4000.  All 
three  are  obviously  "  common  form  ",  and  they  may  reason- 
ably be  accepted  as  samples  of  the  ordinary  procedure  of 
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the  period  :  tlieii  fona  agrees  generally  with  that  given  by 
Irvine  {p.  17)  for  the  period  of  the  later  Moguls.  The  text 
of  the  orders  is  short,  and  (omitting  compliments)  merely 
recites  that  the  Kaja  holds  a  certain  rank  and  that  his 
assignment  has  been  fixed  "  as  below "  ;  then  follows  a 
lengthy  schedule,  which  gives  (1)  the  Raja's  claim  to  salary 
and  allowances,  (2)  a  comparisoQ  with  bis  former  claim, 
(3)  any  necessary  adjustments,  and  [i]  a  list  of  areas  assigned 
in  satisfaction  of  the  claim  so  calculated.  For  the  present 
purpose  the  relevant  portion  is  that  in  which  the  claim  is 
set  out ;  the  originals  are,  of  coarse,  arranged  in  the  manner 
of  the  period,  with  totals  at  the  top,  and  details  stretching 
down  the  page  in  irregnlat  columns,  not  ruled  off;  in  the 
following  reproduction  of  the  statement  of  claim  formulated 
in  Ramazan,  1060,  which  is  given  as  a  sample,  I  have  rearranged 
the  items  for  convenient  printing: — 

6,000  Troopers,  vii.  4,0002-3  h.,  1 ,000  bantunnli. 

Individual:   (T  amount  of)  salary  of  6.000-er      100  laks  of  dama. 
Contingent :   6,000  troopers,  sanctioned       .       7S0         „       „ 


Detail  of  Contdjobnt  ; 

4,000  2^  h.,  sanctiooed    ....       640  laka  of  dams. 
1,000  bamieardi 80         „      „ 

Total      720         „       „ 

The  terminology  in  the  original  is  as  follows.  The  troopers 
(suwdr)  are  distinguished  in  two  classes,  sih-aspa  du-aapa, 
and  barawoTdi ;  the  latter  is  a  technical  term,  and  for  the 
present  I  do  not  attempt  to  translate  it,  "  Sanctioned  " 
throughout  represents  mnqarrara,  which  clearly  points  to  the 
"  sanctioned  scale  ",  as  we  should  now  say.  "  Claim  "  repre- 
sents (alab.  "  Individual  "  represents  khaxa  ;  the  correlation 
of  this  word  with  zat  (personal)  is  obvious.  "  Salary  "  repre- 
sents salami,  "  yearly  pay  "  ;  the  word  just  before  it  is  badly 
written,  and  I  cannot  say  with  confidence  whether  it  is 
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miqddr  (amount)  or  something  else.  **  Contingent  '*  represents 
tainndn,  the  regular  word  for  an  officer's  troopers  regarded 
as  a  body. 

On  the  face  of  it  this  statement  of  claim  is  in  accordance 
with  the  view  that  an  officer  holding  "  double  "  or  **  triple  " 
rank  had  to  provide  only  one  contingent.  There  is  an  individual 
salary  determined  by  the  personal  rank,  and  there  is  provision 
for  the  contingent  indicated  by  the  other  items  of  the  rank : 
there  is  nothing  more.  Irvine's  view  becomes  highly 
improbable,  or  almost  impossible,  when  the  actual  figures  are 
scrutinized.  It  is  true  that  the  salary  (Rs.  2,50,000)  looks 
very  large  when  the  value  of  money  is  taken  into  account ; 
but  necessary  expenses  were  correspondingly  heavy.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  the  transport  obligatory  for  a  5000-er 
was  reckoned  by  Blochmann  (i,  241)  to  be  over  Rs.  10,000 
a  month,  more  than  one-third  of  the  salary  sanctioned  by 
Akbar,  and  just  half  of  that  which  was  allowed  to  Raja  Jai 
Singh.  The  cost  of  managing  and  policing  the  assignment 
must  have  been  substantial,  especially  when  the  land  lay  at 
some  distance  from  the  officer's  station  ;  and  any  loss  resulting 
from  bad  seasons  necessarily  fell  on  him,  for  the  high  pitch 
of  the  revenue  made  it  certain  that  the  peasants  could  not 
bear  the  burden.  Out  of  the  balance  the  Raja  had  to  maintain 
his  position  as  one  of  the  great  nobles  of  the  empire  at  a  time 
when  extravagance  had  reached  its  highest  point,  and  to  offer 
periodical  costly  presents  to  the  Emperor :  if,  as  the  claim 
shows,  18  laks  of  rupees  were  allowed  for  a  nominal  contingent 
of  5000  (representing  at  this  period  from  1200  to  1600  effec- 
tives), the  number  of  troopers  that  could  be  provided  from 
the  balance  of  personal  salary  would  be  at  the  most  trifling. 

These  documents  then  seem  to  me  to  tell  strongly  against 
Ir\nne's  view ;  I  proceed  to  examine  the  whole  question  of 
officer's  rank  from  a  standpoint  different  from  that  of  previous 
writers.  The  tendency  has  been  to  regard  the  State  Service 
as  a  static  organization,  so  that  the  facts  of  Shah  Jahan's 
reign  could  be  explained  directly  by  those  of  Akbar's,  and 
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vice  vena.  I  prefer  to  start  by  allowing  for  the  ponibilitjr 
that  the  o^iiizatioii  changed  with  changing  times,  and  to 
review  t^e  recorded  facta  againat  the  known  bsokgronnd 
of  admiuistiative,  military,  and  finannial  hiatory.  So  treated, 
die  stoiy  of  rank  piesento  five  sacceaaive  phases. 

In  the  first  phase,  numerical  rank  appears  as  a  militaiy 
fact ;  the  1000-«r  was  a  man  who  commanded  1000  troopers, 
and  nothing  else.  In  the  second  phase,  effective  strength 
fell  below  nominal,  and  the  titnlar  1000-er  might  command 
only  a  few  hnndred  troopers.  In  the  third  phase,  this  diver- 
gence  was  recognized,  and  it  was  r^ulated  by  the  introdnction 
of  "  double  rank  "  :  the  1000-er  who  commanded  100  was  not 
degraded  bom  his  titular  rank,  but  became  "  1000>er  personal 
100  troopers  "  ;  and  the  trooper  rank  was  a  military  foct. 
The  fourth  phase  was  a  repetition  of  the  second ;  effective 
strength  again  fell  below  the  nominal,  and  trooper  rank  ceased 
to  be  a  military  fact.  The  fifth  phase  was  the  reorganization 
effected  by  Shah  Jahan. 

The  first  phase  carries  us  bock  to  Chingiz  and  l^iir. 
To  quote  a  recent  bii^apher  *  of  the  former,  "  In  accordance 
with  an  immemorial  usage,  he  divided  it  [his  army]  into 
thousands,  hundreds,  and  tens.  Experienced  leaders,  person- 
ally known  to  the  Khan,  were  appointed  to  be  commanders 
of  the  thousands  and  hundreds."  This  was  in  the  day  of 
comparatively  small  things ;  a  little  later  the  organii»tioa 
was  carried  higher,  and  the  thousands  "  were  united  into 
groups  of  two,  three,  or  five  thousands,  and  into  larger  units 
— army  corps — myriads ",  the  historic  tiiman  of  10,000 
troopers,  Timiir's  organization,  as  it  can  be  seen  in  his 
Memoirs  (Elliot,  iii,  394  ff.),  was  essentially  similar,  and 
under  these  men— conquerors  rather  than  rulers — there  was 
no  need,  and  no  room,  for  anything  in  the  way  of  honorary 
or  personal  rank  as  distinguished  Arom  command. 

The  second  phase  carries  us  from  'Rmfir  to  the  early  years 

1  The  Lift  oj  ChingU-Kfum,  by  B.  Y.  TladimirtsoT,  tr.  D.  8.  Mink;, 
London,  1930,  pp.  S8,  69. 
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of  Akbar.  The  fifteenth  century  was  a  time  when  efiFective 
strength  might  be  expected  to  fall :  instead  of  one  great 
conqueror,  there  were  several  kingdoms,  some  of  them  quite 
petty,  and  nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  early  pages  of 
Babur's  Memoirs  than  the  smallness  of  the  numbers  which 
might  suffice  to  win  a  throne.  But  it  is  most  unlikely  that 
the  Tunurids,  with  their  pride  in  their  glorious  past,  should 
discard  the  historic  titles  of  the  higher  commands ;  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  the  titles  should  survive,  while 
the  strength  of  the  commands  fell. 

Babur  brought  the  Tuntirid  system  to  northern  India,^ 
and  continuity  is  established  by  such  facts  as  the  survival 
of  the  foreign  title  Yuzbdshi  for  the  100-er,  that  of  Amtr-ul 
Vmard  for  the  highest  rank,  or  the  conferment  of  the 
tumdn-togh,  the  historic  standard  of  the  tumdn,  as  a  military 
distinction.  In  his  Memoirs  Babur  did  not  give  the  numerical 
rank  of  his  officers,  but  frequent  incidental  references  show 
that  they  were  members  of  a  regular  service  with  formal 
appointments  and  promotions,  and  a  line  drawn  between 
**  great  Begs"  and  "Begs",  corresponding  perhaps  to  the 
later  distinction  between  Amirs  and  Mansabdars.  Two  passages 
in  his  Memoirs  establish  the  fact,  which  is  antecedently 
probable,  that  in  his  time  the  titular  commands  had  become 
nominal.  On  p.  170  we  find  :  "  A  few  days  later  the  Khans 
joined  to  me  Ayiib  with  his  timdn  and  Jan  Hasan  with  the 
Barm  tumcm — 1000  to  2000  men  in  all."  Under  Tunur,  two 
iimdrhs  would  have  been  20,000  men,  but  in  Babur's  time 
effective  strength  was  one-tenth  or  less  of  nominal.  Again 
on  p.  277  :  "  It  is  an  evil  noticeable  to-day  that  effort  must 
be  made  before  the  man,  dubbed  Beg  because  he  has  five  or 
six  of  the  bald  and  blind  at  his  back,  can  be  got  into  the  Gate 
[i.e.,  on  guard]  at  all."  The  sarcastic  exaggeration  of  that 
sentence  shows  that  Babur  was  worried  by  the  conditions 

^  Vincent  Smith  (op.  cit,,  p.  362  n.)  asserted  that  the  system  of  numerical 
rank  was  "  borrowed  directly  from  Persia  ".  But  there  is  no  evidence  of 
this  loan,  and  the  tmth  is  that,  while  the  syslem  prevailed  over  a  large 
part  of  Asia,  it  was  brought  to  northern  India  by  the  l^murids. 
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which  were  to  worry  Alcbar — the  wide  divei^ence  between 
nominal  and  effective  strength  ;  and  the  reality  of  this  second 
phase  is  proved  by  the  best  posaible  witness. 

I  can  find  nothing  to  show  that  Homayfln  made  any  attempt 
at  reform,  and  the  third  phase  began  in  Alcbar's  eleventh  year, 
when  he  superimposed  trooper  rank  on  the  existing  syst^n. 
The  feet  is  recorded  briefly  in  the  Ahbarvama  (ii,  270)  in  a 
pass^e  which  Beveridge  (ii,  403)  rendered  as  follows  :  "  As 
the  branding  department  had  not  then  emerged  into  being, 
at  this  time  the  number  of  attendants  *  for  all  the  officers 
and  servants  of  the  threshold  was  fixed,  so  that  everyone 
should  keep  some  persons  in  readiness  for  service."  The 
technical  terms  are  not  used  in  this  passage,  but  its  meaning 
is  obvious,  and  it  may  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  &om  BadaonI 
qnoted  by  Blochmann  (i,  242) :  "  It  was  settled  that  every 
Amir  should  commence  as  a  commander  of  twenty  .  .  ■  and 
when,  according  to  the  rule,  he  had  brought  the  horses  of  his 
twenty  troopers  to  be  branded,  he  was  then  to  be  made  a 
Sadl,  or  commander  of  100,  or  more.  .  .  .  When  they  had 
brought  to  the  masters  their  new  contingent  complete,  they 
were  to  be  promoted  according  to  their  merits  and  circnm- 
stanceB  to  the  post  of  Ramn  "  [or  higher]. 

The  title  of  Amir  was  reserved  for  officers  of  the  higher 
ranks ;  the  position  of  the  dividing-line  is  obscure,*  but  in 
Akbar's  days  it  seems  that  all  above  500  might  be  so  styled, 
though  under  Shah  Jahan  it  was  confined  to  those  of  1000 
(personal)  or  more.  Stress  must  not  be  laid  on  Badaonl's 
numbers,  because  he  was  apt  to  exaggerate  for  effect,  but 
his  language  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  AJcbamdma, 
and  it  shows  that  each  high  officer  received  a  second  rank, 
which  might  be  quite  small,  but  was  intended  to  be  a  hard 
fact;  the  essential  thing  was  that  "some  persons"  should 
be  ready  for  ser\'ice,  and  the  second,  or  trooper,  rank  denoted 

*  Text,  Nattkaran.  This  word  is  nsed  oocasioDally  u  a  tfoooym  for 
twetr,  s.g,  by  Niiimaddln  Ahmad,  p.  383- 

■  The  anthoritiM  an  aat  out  b^  Mr.  Abdul  Aziz  (pp.  157  ff.). 
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the  number  which  each  officer  should  keep  ready.  His  old 
high  rank  was  not  abolished,  but  on  the  introduction  of 
trooper  rank  it  ceased  to  signify  command,  and  became 
merely  personal. 

This  change  of  system  aJBfecting  the  entire  State  Service 
ought  to  have  been  recorded  in  the  Ain,  but  in  fact  it  does 
not  appear.  The  silence  of  the  official  record  is  not,  however, 
a  matter  of  much  importance :  I  have  shown  elsewhere  ^ 
that  the  Ain  must  be  supplemented  by  the  Aibamdma  in 
order  to  give  a  full  account  of  Akbar's  administrative  activities 
in  the  revenue  department,  and  we  now  find  that  the  same 
thing  is  true  in  the  military  department  also.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  text  of  the  Ain  (i,  175,  176)  implies  the 
existence  of  the  regulations  which  are  not  formally  set  out, 
and  shows  that  the  reform  effected  was  gradual.  At  first 
Akbar  relied  on  the  preparation  of  descriptive  rolls,  but  dishonest 
practices  were  not  thereby  eliminated,  and  sham  troopers 
rode  to  the  muster  on  borrowed  horses ;  then,  after  seven 
years,  came  the  branding  regulations,  which  are  set  out  at 
length  in  the  Ain  (i,  190  S.),  and  which  were  certainly  well 
adapted  to  secure  the  military  and  financial  benefits  which 
the  official  record  claims.  This  explains  the  introductory 
words  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Akbamdma ;  when 
Abul  Fazl  wrote,  the  branding  system  had  been  in  operation 
for  many  years,  but  he  had  now  to  describe  action  taken 
before  its  introduction.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  from 
this  time  on  the  contingents  were  kept  at  or  near  their  nominal 
strength,  so  long  as  these  rules  were  enforced,  or  in  other 
words,  so  long  as  Akbar  was  there  to  insist  on  their  enforce- 
ment. Thus  in  this  third  phase  trooper  rank  must  be  regarded 
as  a  reality,  though  a  certain  amount  of  dishonesty  may  have 
survived. 

Before  passing  to  the  next  phase  a  few  words  are  called 
for  regarding  the  form  of  the  basic  passage  in  the  AJdnimdma. 
In  his  translation,  Beveridge  noted  a  lack  of  connection  with 

^  The  Agrarian  System  of  Moslem  India,  p.  108. 
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the  earlier  portion  of  the  paragraph,  and  hia  note  is  correct 
in  regard  to  form,  though  not  to  aubstuice.  The  preceding 
sentences  tell  us  that  at  Hub  time  Akbar  took  measoree  to 
ensure  that  the  assignments  given  to  his  officers  should  be 
worth  their  face  value,  and  the  paragraph  thus  shows  that 
in  this  year  he  took  up  the  quration  of  service-reorganisataon 
as  a  whole.  Contingents  and  assignments  alike  were  shams  ; 
the  practice  was  to  offer  payment  on  paper  for  paper  troopers  ; 
and  the  reforms  were  directed  to  giving  real  payment  for 
real  men.  But  the  passage  regarding  rank  is  brought  in 
clumsily,  with  a  casual  "  and  " ;  it  breaks  the  even  style 
which  Abul  Fazl  usually  maintained ;  and,  in  our  eyes,  it 
is  a  very  summary  treatment  of  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
The  probable  explanation  of  these  features  is  that  it  was 
an  afterthought.  The  silence  of  the  Ain  indicates  that  this 
particular  regulation  was  not  among  Abul  Fad's  materials, 
and  it  was  made  long  before  he  came  to  Akbar's  court ; 
probably  some  critic,  quite  possibly  Akbar  himself,  hearing 
the  draft  read  over,  pointed  out  the  omission,  and  this  hurried 
insertion  was  the  result. 

The  fourth  phase,  in  which  the  contingents  denoted  by 
trooper  rank  fell  below  nominal  strength,  cornea  with  the 
reign  of  Jahan^,  and,  differing  in  this  respect  from  those 
which  have  now  been  reviewed,  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
of  its  reality.  Our  knowledge  of  the  reign,  however,  is  such 
as  to  make  it  practically  certain,  or  at  least  to  throw  the 
burden  of  proof  on  anyone  who  should  assert  that  one  of 
Akbar'a  institutions  survived  in  its  integrity  when  the  rest 
were  crumbling.  We  know  that  Jahan^'s  reign  was  charac- 
terized by  progressive  admioiatrative  inefficiency,  lack  of 
financial  control,  lavish  promotion,  and  instability  of  tenure ; 
we  know  that  the  officers  of  the  service  were  engaged  largely 
in  a  struggle  to  get  as  much  money  as  possible  for  themselves. 
To  economize  on  their  contingents  was  their  most  obvious 
course,  since  the  great  bulk  of  their  assigmnents  was  ear- 
piarked  for  this  purpose ;  Raja  Jai  Singh,  as  we  have  seen, 
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drew  a  crore  of  dams  for  himself,  and  more  than  seven  crores 
for  his  contingent,  and  the  proportion  was  probably  not  very 
different  in  the  earlier  period  ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  reasonable 
to  say  that,  in  these  circumstances,  only  an  exceptionally 
keen  soldier,  or  an  exceptionally  honest  man,  would  have 
kept  his  contingent  up  to  strength,  when  the  Emperor  had 
ceased  to  trouble  himself  about  such  matters.  The  tradition 
of  making  money  in  this  way  had  been  strong  in  the  days 
of  Akbar.  We  may  allow  that  his  fight  against  it  was  successful 
for  the  time,  but  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  had  eradicated 
the  tendency,  which  would  again  become  eJBfective  as  soon 
as  his  restraining  influence  was  removed.  A  critical  and 
independent  chronicler  of  Jahangur's  reign-  would  perhaps 
have  told  us  what  actually  happened,  but  we  possess  no  such 
chronicle,  and  the  Tuzuk,  our  primary  source  for  the  period, 
is  the  last  place  in  the  world  wh^e  such  facts  would  have 
found  a  place.  The  reality  of  this  phase  thus  rests,  not  on 
contemporary  evidence,  but  on  inference  firom  established 
facts. 

The  fifth,  and  last,  phase  is  what  I  have  called  Shah  Jahan's 
reorganization.  We  know  from  the  statements  of  various 
writers,  and  notably  from  the  Matmr-vl  Umard  (ii,  813  ff.), 
that  Shah  Jahan  reorganized  the  finances  of  the  empire, 
which  at  his  accession  were  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition, 
and  this  action  must  have  involved  changes  in  the  position 
of  the  State  Service,  which  was  by  far  the  largest  head  of 
expenditure ;  even  after  the  reorganization  it  received  in 
assignments  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  land-revenue 
{Bddshdhndma,  ii,  710).  The  contemporary  chronicles  do  not 
tell  us  what  was  done,  but  the  date  of  action  is  fixed  by  English 
records,  and  its  nature  is  apparent  in  the  documents  preserved 
at  Jaipur  and  other  sources  of  the  period. 

The  position  which  Shah  Jahan  had  to  face  was  this. 
As  the  result  of  his  father's  lavish  promotions,  he  had  on 
paper  an  army  larger  than  he  could  pay  for,  and  also  larger 
than  he  needed ;  but  its  effective  strength  was  small,  because 
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the  contingenta  maintained  by  officers  liad  &lleii  tai  bdoir 
the  nominal  figures.  To  have  insisted  on  the  ocmtingents 
being  brought  up  to  full  strength  would  have  meant  bank- 
ruptcy, and  also  widespread  disaffection  in  the  service.  The 
altematiTe  of  letting  things  stay  as  they  wen  would  equally 
have  meant  bankruptcy,  and  also  military  weakness,  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  his  projects  of  conquest.  The  facts 
on  record  indicate  that  he  effected  a  compromise,  on  the  one 
hand  scaling  down  the  contingents,  and  on  the  other  reducing 
the  emoluments  of  his  officers,  so  that  on  balance  l^ey  were 
better  off  than  under  Akbar,  though  their  clandestine  profits 
may  have  been  less  than  under  Jahingir. 

First,  as  to  the  date  of  this  reorganization.  In  February, 
1628,  the  English  merchants  at  Agra  wrote  that  Shah  Jahan 
had  taken  his  seat  on  the  throne  on  the  4th  of  that  month, 
and  on  17th  March  they  reported  as  follows :  "  The  present 
occurrences  at  Court  is  a  gennerall  lessening  of  former  livings 
and  mayntenance  of  all  degrees  of  the  late  King's  amraws 
and  servants." '  The  subsequent  reports  &om  Agra  have 
not  survived,  bat  their  tenor  can  be  inferred  &om  the  letter 
sent  home  in  April,  1630,  by  the  Council  at  Surat,  which 
reported  that  Shah  Jahan's  empire  was  at  peace,  he  "  having 
pollitickly  wrought  his  owne  securitie  by  .  .  .  impovrishing 
his  amrawes  or  nobles  by  taking  from  them  all  their  treasure 
and  livings,  allowing  noe  more  then  wil  maintaine  them  barely 
in  an  ordinary  state  ".*  These  last  words  are  perhaps  too 
strong,  for  the  new  scale  of  remuneration  was  still  exceedingly 
liberal  when  judged  by  modem  standards,  but  on  these  records 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  Shah  Jahan  began  his  reorganization 
as  soon  as  he  was  seated  firmly  on  the  throne,  and  that  it 
had  become  effective  by  the  early  months  of  1630. 

Next,  as  to  the  measures  adopted.  The  scaling-down 
of  the  contingents  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Badskahnama 

'  Tht  English  Fadories  in  India,  1624-29,  pp.  240.  271. 
•  Op.  eU.,  1630-33,  p.  33. 
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(ii,  506),  which  tells  us  that  as  a  general  rule  Shah  Jahan's 
officers  were  required  to  muster  either  one-third  or  one-fourth 
of  the  troopers  indicated  by  their  trooper  rank ;  the  higher 
proportion  applied  when  they  were  serving  in  the  province 
where  their  assignments  were  situated,  and  the  lower  when  they 
were  serving  elsewhere.  This  statement  is  introduced  by  the 
words  :  **  Among  the  regulations  of  this  exalted  reign  {dauUU-i 
wdld)  is  this."  Blochmann  (i,  244)  took  these  words  to  mean 
that  the  regulation  had  been  made  by  Shah  Jahan,  and  that  is 
a  natural  reading  in  such  a  context ;  but  the  word  datdat  may 
mean  **  realm  "  as  well  as  **  reign  ",  and  the  scholars  whom 
I  have  consulted  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  phrase, 
standing  by  itself,  cannot  safely  be  taken  as  furnishing  con- 
clusive proof  that  the  regulation  was  made  by  Shah  Jahan. 
The  probability  that  it  was  his  work  remains,  for  it  is  very  hard 
to  conceive  of  Jahangir  making  such  a  rule,  but  it  would  be 
a  reasonable  and  natural  step  for  the  son  to  take  in  order 
to  get  the  father's  army  into  some  sort  of  order,  that  he  should 
say  to  his  officers  :  "I  won't  require  you  to  maintain  all  the 
men  you  are  supposed  to  pay,  but  I  will  insist  on  a  fixed 
minimum  being  always  at  my  service."  Akbar  had  done  the 
same  thing,  though  in  a  different  way.  It  is  not  then  formally 
proved  that  Shah  Jahan  made  the  regulation  in  question,  but 
the  probability  that  he  did  so  is  very  great. 

As  to  the  reduction  of  emoluments,  Irvine  (p.  8)  and 
Abdul  Aziz  (p.  150)  have  shown  from  later  records  that  the 
salaries  of  officers  under  Aurangzeb  and  his  successors  were 
on  a  much  lower  scale  than  those  recorded  in  the  Ain  (i, 
180  fiF.)  as  having  been  fixed  by  Akbar.  The  reductions 
in  the  grades  from  7,000  to  500  average  37  per  cent  all  over  ; 
between  7,000  and  1,500  they  range  from  26  to  42  per  cent, 
and  in  the  lower  grades  from  32  to  60  per  cent ;  while  their 
quantitative  importance  can  be  judged  firom  the  fact  that 
the  yearly  salary-bill  for  these  grades  in  Shah  Jahan's  twen- 
tieth year  works  out  at  2|  crores  of  rupees  on  the  new  scale 
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as  against  nearl7  4|  croreB  on  the  old.  The  two  scales  are 
farther  differentiated  by  the  fact  that  wbile  Alcbai  fixed 
mtmthly  salaries  in  mpees,  in  later  times  they  were  stated 
in  dams  per  annum.  Now  among  the  Jaipur  docnmsnts  is 
a  &rman  issued  by  Shah  Jahan  in  1630,  which  shows  that  in 
that  year  salaries  were  allowed  substantiaQy  on  the  new  and 
lower  scale,  wMch  can  safely  be  retarded  as  the  lesnlt  of 
his  "  lessening  of  former  livings  ". 

This  dooimient  ia  of  interest  as  containing  the  eariiest 
schednle  of  emoluments  and  assignments  which  has  yet  come 
to  light.  Its  main  puipoee  was  to  infoim  Raja  Jai  Singh 
of  the  appointments  conferred  on  twenty-one  of  his  adherents 
who  had  offered  their  aervices  to  the  Emperor ;  and  the 
schedule  on  the  reverse,  which  is  nearly  8  feet  in  lengtii, 
gives  the  rank  and  emoluments  of  each  of  these  officers.  It 
differs  horn  the  documents  already  cited  in  giving  only  the 
totals  of  emoluments,  but  these  can  be  distributed  precisely 
between  personal  salary  and  allowance  for  contingent,  because 
by  a  fortunate  accident  it  contains  several  pairs  of  what 
algebraists  call  simultaneous  equations,  the  solutions  of 
which  furnish  rigorous  proof,  and  not  merely  probabUities. 
A  single  example  of  these  equations  may  be  given.  One 
officer  received  the  rank  of  80/30,  and  was  allowed  386,100 
dams.  Another  received  the  rank  of  80/20,  and  was  allowed 
298,100  dams.  Both  were  in  Class  III  of  the  grade,  because 
trooper  rank  was  less  than  half  of  personal  (Ain,  i,  179), 
and  therefore  they  drew  the  same  salary,  but  the  first  had 
ten  troopers  more  than  the  second  ;  it  requires  no  elaborate 
display  of  formulae  to  diow  that  the  difference  of  88,000  dams 
in  total  emoluments  represents  the  allowance  for  ten  troopers, 
and  it  follows  by  the  ordinary  algebraic  procedure  that  the 
salary  of  the  grade  and  class  was  122,100  dams. 

These  equations  give  us  the  salary  allowed  to  each  of  the 
twenty-one  officers.  Eliminating  duplicates,  we  have  thirteen 
cases,  which  are  compared  in  the  following  table  with  Akbar's 
scale,  and  with  that  for  the  later  period. 
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Offioebs*  Salabdes 
(in  thousands  of  dams  yearly) 


Akbar's 

1630 

Later 

Orade  and  Class.                      scale. 

scale. 

scale. 

600  II  .            .  1320 

862-6 

900 

400  II  . 

840 

478-6 

480 

400  III 

720 

462 

460 

300  II  . 

600 

379-6 

380 

300  III 

676 

363 

360 

200  II  . 

466 

313-6 

280 

200  III 

432 

280-6 

260 

160  III 

384 

264-1 

210 

100  II  . 

288 

198 

180 

80  III 

168 

122-1 

120 

50  III 

110-4 

76 

76 

Obviously  the  salaries  of  these  ranks  were  substantially 
on  the  later  scale,  and  in  all  cases  far  below  what  Akbar  had 
paid.  The  minor  differences  between  the  last  two  columns 
may  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  reduced  scale 
was  subsequently  modified  in  detail,  but  it  is  also  possible 
that  some  or  all  of  them  may  be  due  to  individual  allowances 
or  deductions,  taken  into  account  in  the  schedule,  but  not 
shown  separately ;  the  change  in  level  is,  however,  beyond 
question. 

These  figures  relate  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Service. 
For  the  higher  ranks  we  have  the  fact,  established  by  the 
Jaipur  assignment-orders,  that  from  Shah  Jahan's  eleventh 
year  onwards  Raja  Jai  Singh  drew  a  crore  of  dams  yearly, 
or  Rs.  2,50,000 ;  this  was  the  salary  he  would  have  drawn 
under  Aurangzeb,  while  on  Akbar's  scale  he  would  have 
been  entitled  to  Rs.  3,60,000.  The  English  reports  already 
cited  justify  the  inference  that  this  reduction  also  dated 
from  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  reign. 

The  other  and  larger  item  in  an  officer's  emoluments, 
the  allowance  for  his  contingent,  brings  us  into  an  obscure 
region,  which  has  to  be  explored  step  by  step.  To  begin 
with,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  rates  of  troopers'  pay 
given  in  official  records  do  not  mean  that  each  trooper  was 
paid  at  the  rate  stated.  They  were  essentially  contract  rates : 
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an  officer  was  allowed  so  mnch  money  to  maintain  so  many 
men ;  wliat  he  actually  paid  to  eacli  nuin  was  his  own  affair. 
In  the  next  place,  it  most  be  remembered  that  the  ordinary 
trooper  owned  his  home  (or  horses)  and  his  arms  and  other 
equipment ;  the  pay  was  more  than  a  personal  wage,  for  it 
covered  a  complete  fighting  unit.  In  the  tJurd  place,  it  is 
obvious  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  mobility  which  is  of  the 
essence  of  cavalry  some  sort  of  remount  service  was  indispen- 
sable, and  this  took  the  form  of  a  requiiemrent  for  men  with 
more  than  one  horse  of  their  own ;  a  du-asjoa,  oi  Irooper 
owning  two  horses,  was  tram  the  military  standpoint  worth 
more  than  a  yak-aspa  or  trooper  with  a  single  horae,  and 
a  tih-atpa,  or  trooper  with  two  remounts,  was  worth  still 
more.  Akbar's  rule  {Ain,  i,  188)  was  that  officers'  contingents 
should  be  composed  of  these  three  classes  in  the  proportion 
of  three,  four,  and  three,  giving  on  the  average  twenty  horses 
for  ten  troopers  (Blochmann'a  figure  of  eighteen  horses  is  a 
miscalculation).  Under  Shah  Jahan  the  rule  was,  as  we  shall 
see,  more  complicated. 

The  data  for  pay  of  troopers  given  in  the  Ain  (i,  175-187) 
point  to  an  average  allowance,  of  about  Rs.  26  monthly,  or 
12,000  dams  yearly,  per  head,  but  they  were  superseded  by 
a  later  order  {AJdximdma,  iii,  672),  which  introduced  a  new 
scale,  giving  for  ordinary  troopers  an  average  of  Rs.  20, 
or  9,600  dams  yearly,  calculated  on  the  proportion  of  horses 
to  troopers  which  has  just  been  stated ;  and  this  rate  is 
mentioned  occasionally  as  prevailing  during  Jahangir's  reign, 
as  for  instance,  by  William  Hawkins  (Early  Travels  in  India, 
ed.  W.  Fo8t«r,  p.  114).  The  farman  of  1630  shows  that  in 
Shah  Jahan's  third  year  the  rate  allowed  for  ordinary  troopers 
was  8,800  dams,  a  reduction  of  one-twelfth,  but  the  later 
documents  prove  that  from  the  eleventh  year  onwards  it 
was  8,000  dams,  a  figure  which  atiU  prevailed  in  Aurangzeb's 
time.  An  entry  in  the  assignment-order  of  Shah  Jahan's 
eleventh  year  suggests  that  this  second  "cut"  was  made 
towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  year,  but  the  point  is  not  free 
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from  doubt,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Shah  Jahan  began 
by  a  reduction  of  one-twelfth  on  Akbar's  rate,  and  that  before 
his  eleventh  year  he  had  established  a  reduction  of  one-sixth 
in  all.  In  addition  to  this  substantial  reduction  we  have  to 
take  into  account  the  operation  of  what  I  shall  call  the  Rule 
of  Months,  a  rule  which  emerges  for  the  first  time  in  Shah 
Jahan's  reign. 

We  do  not  possess  this  rule  in  so  many  words,  and  its 
operation  is  known  to  us  mainly  &om  the  passage  in  the 
Bddshdhndma  which  has  already  been  quoted  to  establish 
the  fact  that  contingents  had  been  scaled  down.  In  that 
passage  the  standing  regulation  that  officers  should  bring 
to  muster  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  their  trooper  rank  was 
quoted  in  order  to  explain  the  special  concession  made  to 
the  expeditionary  force  sent  to  conquer  Balkh.  We  are 
told  that  in  view  of  the  distance  to  be  traversed  by  that 
force.  Shah  Jahan  reduced  the  proportion  to  one-fifth,  so 
that  an  officer  holding  "  double  rank  "  as  5,000/5,000  was 
required  to  muster  only  1,000  troopers ;  and  the  kinds  of 
these  thousand  troopers  are  then  detailed  according  to  the 
number  of  months  in  a  year  for  which  the  officer  received 
his  allowance.  Following  previous  writers,  I  will  set  out  this 
passage  in  tabular  form :- 


No,  of 

No,  of  Horses 

months. 

Kind  of  Troopers, 

(cakvkUed), 

S-horse. 

2-hor8e.     1 -horse. 

12 

300 

600            100 

2,200 

11 

250 

500            250 

2,000 

10 

— 

800            200 

1,800 

9 

— 

600           400 

1,600 

8 

— 

450            550 

1,450 

7 

- 

250            750 

1,250 

6 

— 

100            900 

1,100 

5 

— 

1,000 

1,000 

There  was  thus  a  definite  correlation  between  the  amount 
of  the  allowance  and  the  proportion  of  remounts.  In  order 
to  realize  his  full  claim,  an  officer  had  to  maintain  a  reasonably 
mobile  contingent  (22  horses  for  every  10  troopers) ;   if  he 
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had  only  16  hones  foi  10,  he  lost  26  per  cent  of  the  aDowanc^ 
aod  BO  on. 

As  the  text  stands,  these  figures  were  fixed  specially  for 
the  Balkh  expedition  and  we  must  not  geneialiEe  from  the 
details,  but  we  hear  of  the  Bule  of  Months  incidentally 
elsewhere,  and  it  must  be  accepted  as  a  general  legnlation, 
Ijie  figures  of  which  were  perhaps  modified  for  thu  special 
occasion  ;  it  woiild  have  been  quite  impossible  to  imjaoTise 
tiie  rule  at  this  time,  for  to  do  so  would  have  involved  a 
complete  revision  of  assignments  at  the  moment  when  the 
officers  concerned  were  starting  for  a  distant  objective.  Its 
effect  was  necessarily  to  reduce  the  average  allowance  fex 
trooper  below  the  figure  which  I  have  given,  unless  (what 
is  perhaps  improbable)  every  officer  succeeded  in  qualifying 
for  the  full  twelve  months'  allowance. 

To  resume  this  portion  of  the  argument,  we  find  that 
the  following  changes  had  occurred  between  Akbar's  later 
years  and  Shah  Jahan  : — 

(1)  Effective  strength  of  contingents  scaled  down  to  one- 
third  or  one-quarter  of  nominal ; 

(2)  Officers'  salaries  reduced  substantially — on  the  average 
by  more  than  one-third  ; 

(3)  Allowances  for  contingents  reduced  by  at  least  one-sixth 
with  further  reductions  m  case  of  lack  of  mobihty. 

These  changes  seem  to  me  to  hang  togetiier  and  form  part 
of  a  scheme.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  an  all-round 
reduction  in  emoluments  being  made  by  itself,  whether  all 
at  once  or  by  stages :  reduction  appears  reasonable  and 
natural  as  part  of  a  compromise,  in  which  officers'  contingents 
were  reduced  simultaneously.  They  received  smaller  assign- 
ments, but  had  to  spend  less  on  their  contingents  ;  on  balance, 
their  net  income  was  substantially  larger  than  in  Akbar's  time, 
while  there  was  a  very  definite  inducement  to  maintain  their 
contingents  in  a  reasonably  mobile  condition.  Here  we  have 
the  main  features  of  Shah  Jahan's  reorganization. 
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Some  idea  of  its  financial  effect  can  be  obtained  by  calculat- 
ing the  cost  to  the  empire  of  a  real  as  opposed  to  a  nominal 
trooper.  Under  Akbar  this  was,  as  we  have  seen,  eventually 
Rs.  20  monthly.  Under  Shah  Jahan,  when  effective  strength 
was  either  one-third  or  a  quarter  of  nominal,  the  figure  was 
either  Rs.  50  or  Rs.  67,  or  on  the  average  practically  three 
times  what  Akbar  paid.  I  have  shown  elsewhere  (From  Akbar 
to  Aurangzebj  p.  170  ff.)  that  no  general  rise  had  occurred 
in  silver  prices  between  the  two  reigns,  but  it  is  possible 
that,  with  the  growth  of  luxury,  serviceable  horses  had 
come  to  cost  substantially  more,  and  part  of  the  increase 
in  cost  per  effective  head  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  this 
cause. 

I  have  described  this  reorganization  as  the  last  phase  in 
the  story,  and  the  description  is  justified  by  the  fact  that 
the  position  during  and  after  Aurangzeb's  reign,  as  described 
by  Irvine  and  Abdul  Aziz,  was  substantially  identical  with 
that  which  existed  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan :  the  general 
procedure,  the  scale  of  salaries,  the  classes  ^  and  allowances 
for  troopers,  all  agree.  There  was,  however,  an  epilogue, 
which  reproduced  the  second  and  fourth  phases,  in  that  the 
effective  strength  of  the  contingents  once  again  fell.  I  have 
not  attempted  to  collect  evidence  for  a  change  which  was 
inevitable  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  but  I  may  repro- 
duce Irvine's  quotation  (p.  59),  telling  how  in  Muhammad 
Shah's  reign  a  7000-er  "  never  entertained  even  seven  asses, 
much  less  horses  or  riders  on  horses  ".  That  great  noble  of 
the  decaying  empire  may  fairly  stand  beside  Babur's  beg 
with  **  five  or  six  of  the  bald  and  blind  at  his  back  ". 

Such  is  my  reading  of  the  story  of  rank  in  the  Mogul  Empire. 
The  first  three  phases  are  established  by  contemporary 
evidence ;    the  fourth  rests  at  present  on  inferences  firom 

^  Irvine's  T&btn&n-i  baradaH  (p.  10)  must,  I  think,  be  a  mifireading 
for  bar&toardt.  There  is  nothing  like  it  on  f.  1446  of  Add,  6599,  the  authority 
he  quotes,  but  on  f.  146  (which  is  part  of  the  same  section)  the  word 
baratvarcU,  which  is  discussed  below,  appears  as  a  sub-heading  under 
tdblnan — just  as  it  does  in  all  the  Jaipur  documents. 
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leomded  facta ;  the  fifth  rests  pattiy  on  direct  evidenoe 
and  partly  on  inference.  The  validity  of  these  infezences 
could  probably  be  determined  by  the  discovery  of  a  aeries 
of  documents  for  the  teigns  of  Akbar  and  Jahan^,  similar 
to  those  which  I  have  used  for  Shah  Jahan.^  In  order  to 
complete  the  account  I  have  offered,  it  is  necessary  to  ezamine 
the  nature  of  a  distinction  between  two  classes  of  tioopers 
which  appears  in  the  Jaipur  documents  and  in  the  later 
records. 

In  the  specimen  statement  of  fiaja  Jai  Singh's  claim  given 
on  an  earlier  page  troopers  are  claasea  as  either  aiiHupa 
du-<upa  or  baravxtrdi,  the  former  allowed  for  at  16,000  dams, 
and  the  latter  at  8,000 ;  and  the  distinction  recurs  in  later 
documents  to  the  close  of  the  period.  The  latter  class  was 
the  commonest,  and  all  that  I  have  written  regarding  the 
allowances  for  ordinary  troopers  in  Shah  Jahan's  reign  refers 
to  it :  troopers  of  the  former  class  were  allowed  only  to 
officers  who  held  "  triple  rank  ",  and  the  relative  importance 
of  the  two  classes  can  be  seen  bom  the  fact  that  in  Shah 
Jahan's  twentieth  year  the  nominal  contingents  of  all  ofScers 
from  the  7000  to  the  500  grade  inclusive  comprised  in  round 
numbers  373,000  barSwardis  out  of  a  total  nominal  strength 
of  423,000.^  The  names  of  both  these  classes  are  technical 
terms,  which  cannot  be  interpreted  directly  from  a  dictionary. 
The  first  ought  to  mean  that  in  this  class  every  trooper  had 
at  least  one  remoimt,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  it  might  denote 
a  contingent  without  a  single  remount  among  2000  troopers. 
The  second  may  mean  either  "  enlisted  "  or  "  assisted  "  ; 


■  At  the  roqaest  of  Sir  Reginald  Gluicy,  His  HJghnMB  the  Maharaja  of 
Bikaner  hag  most  ganeroualy  oent  me  photographs  of  two  fanninB  whioh 
his  predecessor  Rai  Bai  Singh  received  from  Akbar,  but  nnlorttuiately 
these  documents  have  at  aomo  time  or  other  been  backed,  presumably  for 
preservation,  and  the  schedules  written  on  the  reverse  are  oonoealed  by 
the  backing.  I  have  heard  of  no  other  relevant  documents  of  Akbar's 
reign,  and  so  far  there  is  no  trace  of  any  issued  by  JshSngir. 

'  These  figures  are  calcutated  from  the  list  of  officers  in  Bddtliahiidma 
ii,  717  ff.,  excluding  those  who  were  dead  when  it  was  compiled. 
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but  by  this  time  it  must  have  acquired  the  sense  of  "  entered 
on  a  particular  list  ",  or  else  "  assisted  in  a  particular  way  ". 

The  nature  of  the  first  class  is  indicated  clearly  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  passage  in  the  Bddsfidhnama  relating  to 
the  Balkh  expedition.  We  have  seen  that  this  passage  details 
the  composition  of  the  contingent  to  be  furnished  by  an 
officer  ranking  as  5000/5000 ;  it  then  passes  to  the  case  of 
''  triple  rank  '\  and  states  that  an  officer  of  that  rank  should 
bring  to  brand  twice  (zi'f)  as  many  bardwardi  troopers  as 
the  number  of  sih-aspa  du-aspa  troopers  of  his  rank.  According 
to  the  dictionaries  the  word  zi'f  may  mean  "  equal "  as  well 
as  ''  double  ",  but  the  sense  in  this  passage  is  fixed  by  the 
example  which  follows :  "for  instance  an  officer  of  5000/ 
5000/5000,  whose  assignment  is  for  twelve  months,  should 
bring  to  brand  600  three-horse,  1200  two-horse,  and  200  one- 
horse  troopers,  and  so  in  proportion."  A  glance  at  the  table 
given  above  will  show  that  the  composition  of  his  contingent 
was  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  an  officer  of  5000/6000, 
but  the  niunber  was  twice  as  large,  2000  instead  of  1000 ; 
and  it  follows  that,  if  an  officer's  assignment  was  for  five 
months,  his  2000  troopers  might  not  have  a  single  remount 
between  them. 

Thus  from  the  military  standpoint  there  were  not  two 
classes  of  troopers  but  only  one,  and  the  distinction  was 
merely  a  matter  of  accountancy ;  for  if  there  had  been  a 
real  difference  in  quality,  an  officer  ordered  to  Balkh  would 
have  had  to  discard  his  trained  2-3  h.  troopers,  and  hastily 
recruit  twice  as  many  bardtmrdts  in  their  place,  which  would 
be  a  wholly  impossible  way  of  mobilizing  an  expeditionary 
force.  It  follows  that  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  "  triple 
rank  "  lay  in  the  difference  between  the  flat  rate  per  head 
which  an  officer  received,  and  the  average  rate  at  which  he 
was  able  to  secure  his  troopers.  In  the  case  of  the  Balkh 
expedition,  when  one-fifth  of  the  nominal  contingent  had 
to  be  mustered  by  officers  of  **  double  rank  ",  and  two-fifths 
by  officers  of  **  triple  rank  ",  the  Emperor  paid  in  effect  a 
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flftt  rate  of  Bs.  1000  per  effeotiTe  trooper ;  if  the  market 
rate  was  Bs.  1000  per  head,  the  two  officers  would  be  finanoialty 
in  the  same  positioa ;  but  if  the  market  rate  waa  Ba.  SOO, 
aa  officer  with  "  doable  rank  ",  fiiniiahing  a  oimtingait  aC 
1000  troopers,  would  mve  Bs.  200,000,  while  one  witii "  txiple 
rank ",  fiimishing  2000  troopen,  would  save  Bs.  400,000. 
"  Triple  rank  "  might  therefore  be  a  profitable  aa  wdl  aa  an 
honourable  distinction ;  and  since  it  is  impoBEoble  to  beliera 
that  troopers  cost  as  much  as  Bs.  1000  per  head,  the  peouniary 
advantage  may  have  been  important. 

The  position  in  Shah  Jahtin's  reign  is  thus  dear,  bat  it  ia 
difficult  to  reconcile  his  nomenclature  with  that  of  Akbar'a 
time  as  disclosed  in  iJie  Ain  (i,  175  fF.}.  The  ordinary  tzooper 
was  then  one  whose  horse  (or  horses)  had  been  branded  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  in  force ;  the  ioraiMmJ*  was  by 
definition  a  poor  but  suitable  man,  who  received  "  the  requi- 
sites for  troopership  ".  The  laat  words  are  not  explained  in  the 
text,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  thej  cover  the  supply  of  a 
horse,  or  merely  anns  and  equipment,  but  in  any  case  it  is  clear 
tiiat  in  Akbar's  days  the  baravna^  was  a  man  who,  unlike 
the  ordinary  trooper,  required,  and  received,  some  sort  of 
financial  help. 

The  label  sik-aspa  dii-aapa  has  not  been  found  in  the  literature 
of  Akbar's  reign,  and  one  small  piece  of  evidence  suggests  that 
it  is  an  abbreviation  which  came  into  official  use  under  Shah 
Jahan.  I  have  said  above  that  Jai  Singh's  assignment-ordets 
are  obviously  "  common  form  ",  but  there  is  one  difference  of 
detail :  in  the  later  orders  the  heading  nh-a^n  dii-aspa  is 
need,  just  as  it  appears  in  the  Badahaktiama  and  in  subsequent 
tecoids,  but  in  the  first  order,  that  of  a.h.  1048,  it  appears 
in  three  places  aa  sih-aspa  dii-asjia  yak-aspa,  and  in  one  of 
them  the  words  ba  zt^Ui,  or  "  according  to  the  regulation  of  " 
are  prefixed.  In  Akbai's  time  contingents  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  be  composed  in  a  specified  proportion  <^  troopers 
owning  one,  two,  and  three  horses,  and  that  class  might  well 
be  described  by  such  a  heading ;  but  it  is  too  cumbrous  for 
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use  in  tabular  matter,  and  the  abbreviation  sih-aspa  du-ctspa 
would  suffice.  There  may  then  be  substantial  continuity  of 
terminology  between  the  two  periods,  but  this  would  not 
explain  why  the  special  class  of  Akbar's  time  had  become 
the  ordinary  class  under  Shah  Jahan,  while  Akbar's  ordinary 
class  has  become  special.  It  is  an  admissible  guess  that,  in 
the  demoralization  of  Jahangir's  reign,  the  help  (whatever 
it  was)  which  Akbar  offered  to  poor  but  competent  troopers 
came  to  be  given  lavishly  and  without  discrimination,  until 
most  troopers  were  bardwardi ;  this  would  explain  the  change 
in  nomenclature  between  the  two  periods,  but  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  it  is  useless  to  travel  further  in  the  realm  of  con- 
jecture, and  I  may  close  this  disquisition  by  acknowledging 
the  generous  help  I  have  received  firom  Sir  Bichard  Bum  and 
Mr.  C.  N.  Seddon  in  interpreting  some  highly  technical 
passages  in  the  literature. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  COMMUNICATIONS 

CATTLE  THEFT  IX  THE  ARTHA8A8TRA:    ADDENDUM. 

In  a  note  on  this  subject  in  the  Journal  for  January,  1936, 
pp.  79-83,  I  explained  a  crux  in  the  KavtiUya  Arthaidstra 
by  comparison  with  modem  criminal  methods  ;  but  com- 
munications, since  received  from  various  quarters,  show  that 
the  last  paragraph  of  my  note  requires  modification.  In  the 
first  place,  cattle  theft  and  redemption  on  the  lines  described 
by  me  are,  or  were  till  recently,  known  in  many  parts  of 
India  outside  Behar,  viz.  in  the  United  Provinces  (an  admirable 
description  in  a  rare  little  book,  E.  J.  Kitts,  Serums  Crime  in 
an  Indian  Province,  Bombay,  1889),  Sind,  Bahawalpur,  and 
parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency ;  further  inquiry  in  India 
would  probably  enlarge  this  list.  Secondly,  the  word  panahd 
is  used  in  the  form  panhdi  or  panhd  throughout  the  United 
Provinces  except  the  Doab  and  Bundelkhand  (Ejtts,  op.  cit., 
and  W.  Crooke,  Rural  and  Agricultural  Glossary  for  the  North- 
western Provinces  and  Oudh),  and  is  the  standard  word  there- 
fore in  the  Eastern  Hindi  as  well  as  in  the  Behari  dialects. 
In  the  Doab  the  term  is  langUrl  "  tail  money  ",  and  in 
Bimdelkhand  phirdutl  **  fee  for  return  ",  **  ransom".  I  have 
also  to  plead  guilty  to  misunderstanding  the  Hindi 
Sabdasdgar's  entry,  which  does  not  in  fact  limit  the  use  of  the 
word  in  this  sense  to  Behar  only.  It  is  open  to  question, 
therefore,  whether  the  matter  has  any  probative  value  as 
evidence  for  the  place  of  origin  of  the  Arthaidstra. 
316.  E.  H.  Johnston. 


JUDGE    COLEBROOKE'S    SUPPOSED    TRANSLATION    OF 

THE    GOSPELS    INTO    HINDI 

(See  JRAS.,  July,  1936,  pp.  491  to  499.) 

While  examining  Hindi  Gospels  in  connection  with  the 
article  bearing  the  above  title,  I  found  the  following  entry  in 
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the  caid-indez  of  tiie  fibimy  of  the  Baptist  BCanonaiy 

Sodety ; — 

B.9, 1.  Indian  Vemaculan — Bible.  High  Hindi. 

The  QoBpelB  {tr.  hy  Heniy  Thomas  Colebrooke,  176&- 
1837  f).  (1806).  No  title  page. 
S360  Darbw-Monle. 

If  this    were   to    be   confirmed,  it    wonld  mean   that  • 
Judge  Colebrooke  did  after  all  translate  the  Goepeb  into  TTinr^i, 
though  I  Tas  and  am  convinced  that  he  did  not. 

The  Librarian  was  good  enoo^  to  let  me  look  at  the  volmne, 
and  I  saw  at  once  tha-t  these  four  Gospels  were  part  of  die  first 
ed.  of  Carey's  Hindi  New  Test.,  1811.  There  was  an  added 
interest  in  the  fact  that  the  Baptist  Mission  in  London  were 
not  known  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  first  ed.  or  any  part  of  it. 
The  earliest  they  were  known  to  have  was  the  second  ed. 
of  1912. 

It  was  obvious  of  course  that  before  they  could  enter  this 
copy  in  their  catalogue  as  a  Carey  first  ed.  they  would  need 
something  more  than  my  statement  that  I  recognized  it. 
I  therefore  asked  them  if  they  would  allow  me  to  take  it  to 
the  library  of  the  Bible  Society,  which  contains  two  copies  of 
the  first  ed.,  and  they  very  kindly  sent  someone  with  me  to 
bring  it  back. 

There  on  comparing  it  with  a  known  first  ed.  I  found  that 
the  two  were  exactly  alike  except  at  the  very  end  (John  xzi), 
where  there  were  one  or  two  trifiing  diiferencea  of  arrange- 
ment. In  the  Baptist  Mission  copy  the  page  had  evidently 
been  reset,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  fire  in  the  Serampore 
College,  March,  1812. 

It  waa  thus  proved  that  the  Baptist  Mission  did  possess 
part,  nearly  half,  of  a  Carey  first  ed.,  and  there  was  still  no 
evidence  that  Colebrooke's  supposed  translation  had  ever 
been  made. 

T.  Grahame  Bailey. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS 

ArchflBology 

New  Light  on  the  Most  Ancient  East.  The  Oriental 
Prelude  to  European  Prehistory.  By  V.  (Jordon  Childe. 
8J  X  5|,  pp.  XX  +  327,  pis.  32,  ills.  102.  London : 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1934. 
155.  net. 

Professor  Childe's  readable  and  informing  volumes  on  the 
progress  of  Oriental  archseological  research  here  receive 
a  welcome  addition  in  the  shape  of  a  new  edition  or, 
rather,  a  re-writing  of  The  Most  Ancient  East,  which 
was  published  in  1928.  It  includes  the  more  important  results 
since  that  date  and,  needless  to  say,  much  has  happened 
since  1934,  although  it  is  characteristic  of  the  author's  energy 
and  thoroughness  that  he  has  been  able  to  include  some 
notice  of  Professor  Speiser's  first  work  at  Tepe  Gawra,  a  fuller 
account  of  which  has  now  appeared. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Professor  Childe's  work  that  he  has 
aimed  not  only  at  keeping  his  readers  abreast  of  what  is  being 
done,  but  has  endeavoured  to  use  the  various  implications  of 
the  archaeological  evidence  as  a  basis  for  a  tentative 
reconstruction  of  certain  historical  phases.  His  chapter  on 
India  (ch.  viii)  is  in  this  respect  noteworthy,  since  he  ventures 
to  embark  upon  speculations  as  to  the  political  and  economic 
conditions,  pointing  out,  for  example,  that  Mohenjo-Daro 
gives  the  visitor  "  an  impression  of  a  democratic  bourgeoise 
economy  ",  the  absence  of  effective  weapons — to  judge  from 
the  results  of  excavation — suggesting  a  by  no  means  warlike 
community.  Another  suggestive  chapter  discusses  the 
mechanism  of  diffusion. 

In  general  this  stimulating  book,  well  docmnented  and  well 
iUustrated,  gives  the  reader  a  useful  account  of  the  course 
of  archaeological  research  in  the  Near  East,  of  the  sort  of 
problems  that  it  brings,  and  the  new  picture  of  the  ancient 
world  that  is  being  painted.     But  archseological  evidence 
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invariably  requires  interpretation,  and  repeatedly  one  has  the 
feeling  that  by  itaelf  it  is  an  unsafe  guide  to  the  reconsbuctioa 
of  political,  economic,  and  other  conditions.  Some  strong 
doses  of  hBxd  intensive  work  and  the  study  of  historical  records 
whoe  the  general  histoticsl  circumstances  are  tolerably 
well  known  are  an  indispensable  preparaldon  befbre  turning 
to  fields  where  there  has  been  little  or  no  intensiTe  work  and 
where  we  have  to  move  in  pre-  and  protohistoric  periods. 

None  the  less.  Professor  Childe  is  able  to  awaken  and  retain 
the  reader's  interest,  if  not  to  arouse  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
"  prelude  to  European  history "  and  for  this  he  has  onr 
grat^nl  thanks.  Mo  one  knows  better  than  himself  iitBt  yet 
another  edition  or  re-writing  of  his  volume  may  be  necessary 
in  a  few  years'  time. 
A.  222.  S.  A.  Cook. 


Excavations  at  Tepe  Gawra,    Vol.  I.    By  Professor  E.  A. 

Speisek.   Publication  of  the  American  School  of  Oriental 

Research.    12  x  9,  pp.  xvi  -|-  220,  pis.  86,  Frontispiece. 

Philadelphia :     University     of     Pennsylvania     Press  ; 

London :  Humphrey  Milford,  1935.  27«. 
This  admirable  volimie  contains  the  first  part  of  a  full 
account  of  the  work  undertaken  at  Tepe  Oawra  by  the  joint 
expedition  of  the  Baghdad  School,  the  University  Museum, 
and  Dropsie  College.  The  "great  mound",  as  its  name 
styles  it,  lies  about  15  miles  north-north-east  &om  Mosul, 
and  work  was  carried  on  there  on  three  occasions  (October, 
1927  ;  January,  1931 ;  and  winter,  1931-2)— a  total  of  eight 
months.  The  main  part  of  the  volume  is  by  Professor  Speiaer ; 
a  chapter  on  the  pottery  is  contributed  by  Dorothy  Cross 
and  occasional  note^  by  Paul  Beidlcr  and  Charles  Bache  are 
acknowledged  on  the  title  page. 

The  site  is  of  unique  importance  for  the  fact  that  it  provides 
"  a  virtually  unbroken  record  which  begins  fat  back  in  the 
MeohUiic  period  and  extends  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
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millennium  B.C.''  There  are  some  noteworthy  points  of  contact 
with  Mohenjo-Daro  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  with 
Ghassul  near  the  Dead  Sea,  and  more  remotely  with  the  Hyksos 
movement  (p.  157  n.).  Its  culture  falls  within  the  sphere 
of  Hurrian  influence,  and  its  strategic  position  at  the 
meeting-place  of  old  trade  routes  accounts  both  for  the  proofs 
of  far-reaching  intercourse  which  the  excavators  found,  and 
also  for  the  circumstance  that  "  the  township  is  an  eloquent 
witness  of  the  revolutionary  changes  caused  by  the  rise  of 
copper  as  a  decisive  factor  in  human  history  ". 

Among  many  points  of  note  may  be  mentioned  the  animal 
figurines,  a  representation  of  a  covered  wagon,  and  unsuspected 
evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the  horse. 

A.  581,  S.  A.  Cook. 
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d'Ur.  By  Raymond  Jestin.  10  x  6J,  pp.  277.  Paris : 
Libraire  d'Amerique  et  d'Orient,  Adrien-Maisonneuve, 
1935.    Frs.  50. 

It  seems  an  exaggerated  respect  for  one's  source  to  include 
in  the  title  of  a  book  a  designation  ("  second  dynasty  of  Ur  ") 
which  it  is  necessary  at  once  to  explain  that  one  knows  to 
be  erroneous :  M.  Jestin,  however,  feels  bound  to  translate 
under  this  original  title  the  tablets  published  by  Dr.  D.  W. 
Myhrman  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Babylonian  Expedition 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  unimportant  point 
is  not  the  only  one  in  which  he  handicaps  himself.  Myhrman 
having  already  translated  a  number  of  the  best  preserved 
tablets,  the  present  edition  confines  itself  to  fragmentary 
specimens  out  of  which  little  can  be  made,  instead  of  offering 
fresh  translations  of  the  whole  in  the  light  of  what  has  been 
learned  since  1910.  Again,  the  author  has  seen  fit  to  preface 
his  book  with  a  lengthy  &ude  grammaiiade,  which  in  reality 
has  to  concern  itself  with  the  whole  of  Sumerian  grammar, 
as  a  basis  for  which  these  business  docimients,  with  their  bare 
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entries  and  brief  formulae,  are  about  the  least  mUttaabary 
material  that  could  be  found ;  yet,  thus  equipped,  H.  Jestan 
even  devotee  several  pages  to  disoossisg  a  question  bo  baffling 
as  that  of  the  verbal  prefixes.  All  of  this  takes  the  plaoe  of 
any  study  of  the  mundane  things  and  sftnations  with  whitdL 
theae  puiely  practical  records  are  ooocemed :  indeed,  the 
autiior  displajm  little  interest  in  theae  matters,  and  some  at  his 
txanstatdons  do  not  suggest  that  he  has  understood  them  to 
tiie  extent  that  recent  scholarship  has  made  possible.  In  the 
lists  at  the  end  may  be  found  several  examples  of  the  misread 
ot  alleged  names  which  seem  never  to  be  absent  fiom 
publications  of  these  texts. 
A.  47fl.  C.  J.  OrADJ>. 

Art 

La  Sculptubb  db  Bodhqata.  Ars  Aaiatica,  Tome  XVIII. 
By  Ananda  E.  Ck>OBlABASWAlfT.  13^  X  1(4,  pp.  72, 
pla.  60,  figs.  15,  plans  2,  sketoh-map.  Paris  :  Les 
Editions  d'srt  et  d'histoire,  193C.  Fes.  200. 
In  the  first  chapter  Dr.  Coomaraswamy  b^ins  by  drawing 
attention  to  the  great  antiquity — going  back  to  prehistoric 
times — of  the  cult  of  certain  trees,  and  the  adoration  of  the 
tree  deity  (t^*^  devata)  in  India,  referring  to  passages  in  the 
Vedic  and  other  literature,  and  thus  explaining  t^e  deep- 
rooted  conceptions  that  fostered  the  intense  feeling  of 
veneration  for  the  particular  fig-tree  under  which,  it  is  believed, 
Sakya  Muni  attained  bodhi,  or  enlightenment,  and  tiie  reason 
why  this  tree  became  the  centre  round  which  were  csonstmcted 
the  successive  monuments  at  Bodh  Gaya.  He  then  proceeds 
to  discuss  the  debated  questions  as  to  the  age  of  the  remains 
at  the  site,  especially  the  old  railings  and  the  great  temple. 
On  inspection  the  component  parts  of  the  stone  railing  clearly 
fall  under  two  classes  :  (a)  an  earlier  tj^pe  (Dr.  Cs  "  SuAga  ") 
fashioned  from  Kaimur  sandstone,  and  {b)  a  later  type  (Dr.  C.'s 
"  Ute  Gupta  ")  in  a  rather  coarsely  grained  granite.  Not  only 
is  the  material  different,  but  the  character  and  finish  of  the 
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sculpture  are  distinguishable,  the  older  railings,  as  T.  Bloch 
pointed  out,  being  carved  with  rilievos  depicting  scenes  fix)m 
the  Jatakas,  etc.,  and  the  later  chiefly  with  ornamental 
figures,  such  as  gamdas,  Jctrtimtikhas,  stupas,  etc.  As  photo- 
graphic reproductions  do  not  alwajrs  show  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  stone,  it  would  have  been  well  had  the  class 
to  which  each  pillar  belongs  been  indicated  by  symbols  on  the 
plan.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  pillar  91,  on  which  the  name 
of  ''  King  Brahmamitra  "  occurs,  and  in  that  of  the  coping 
on  the  south  side,  where  part  of  the  inscription  discussed  on 
p.  69  is  engraved,  we  are  not  told  to  which  class  the  stone 
belongs ;  the  reader  will  probably  assume  that  it  is  of  the 
earlier  type ;  and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  this  is  so. 
The  question,  however,  is  of  importance. 

The  position  in  which  many  of  the  pillars  now  stand  is 
clearly  not  their  original  emplacement ;  changes  had  evidently 
been  made  after  the  construction  of  the  great  temple,  when 
the  circuit  of  the  palisade  had  to  be  increased ;  and  many 
changes  have  occurred  since  the  temple  precincts  were  cleared 
of  the  sand  and  debris  under  which  the  railings  and  other 
objects  had  been  completely  buried,  and  since  pillars  that 
had  been  removed  elsewhere  were  recovered  and  set  up  round 
the  temple. 

As  the  pillar  (No.  22  on  the  plan)  at  present  standing  on  the 
west  side  of  the  gap  or  entrance  through  the  southern  railing 
is  not  higher  than  the  other  pillars  of  the  railing.  Dr.  G. 
apparently  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  had  never  been 
gateways  {torana).  A  reference  to  Cunningham's  BfiarhtU, 
plates  iii  and  v,  will  show  that  there  the  railing  pillars  did  not 
support  the  torana,  the  architraves  of  which  were  supported 
by  separate  columns  standing  close  to  the  comers  of  the 
railing  pillars  at  each  side  of  the  entrance.  If,  again,  the 
views  of  pillar  22  in  plate  zvii  be  carefully  compared  with  the 
oonesponding  pillar  (G)  in  Cunningham's  plan  of  the  gateway  at 
Bharhut  (pi.  v)  a  remarkable  correspondence  will  be  noticed ; 
there  are  the  same  mortise  holes  in  the  outer  face  of  the 
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pillar,  indicatiiig  tiist  rails  projected  oatwards  (at  ri^t-angles 
to  the  palisade) ;  and  there  is  a  similar  rabbet  down  the  onter 
left  edge  of  the  pillar.  It  may  be  coDteaded  that  if  a  railing 
extended  ontwards  £rom  pillar  22  on  the  left  side  of  the 
entrance,  as  at  Bharhnt  and  SaScI,  we  should  not  expect  to 
find  a  mortise  in  the  east  face  of  the  pillar ;  but  it  is  obriona 
that  the  lower  mortise  had  been  cot  at  a  later  period,  as  part 
of  the  decorative  medallion  was  cut  away  in  the  process,  while 
tiie  npper  mortdse  was  never  fdllj  incised,  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  oat  the  middle  mortise,  which  would  have  destzi^ed 
the  sculpture  in  the  panel  (cf.  pi.  Iv).  For  a  similar  case  of 
mutilation,  cf.  pi.  zxxvi.  That  gateways  formed  part  of  the 
original  scheme  may  reasonabty  be  presumed ;  and  we  have 
the  evidence  of  Hsiian-tsang,  who  refers  specifically  to 
BoutJiieni,  eastern,  and  northern  gates ;  and  we  have  the 
surviving  torana,  which  was  set  up  by  Cunningham  to  the 
east  of  the  temple. 

As  regards  the  age  of  the  older  portions  of  the  railings, 
Cunningham  never  wavered  in  bis  view  that  they  dated  bom 
the  time  of  Aioka.  RajendraUIa  Mitra  failed  to  find  reason 
for  gainsaying  this  view,  which  he  accepted.  Bloch,  who  took 
into  consideration  the  inscriptions  naming  Agnimitra  and 
Biahmamitra,  thought  they  must  have  been  erected  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  i.e.  in  the  SuAga  period. 
Cbanda,  baaing  his  opinion  largely  perhaps  on  the  form  of  the 
Biabmi  characters,  suggested  the  beginning  of  the  first  century 
B.C.  Having  regard  to  the  sculptural  features  Sir  J.  Marshall 
favoured  a  similar  date.  The  views  of  these  experts  have 
naturally  influenced  other  writers.  Dr.  Coomaraswamy 
proposes  a  period  between  125  and  75  B.C.  But  if  Agnimitra 
was  the  SuAga  king  of  that  name,  the  first  century  B.C.  would 
seem  to  be  ruled  out,  as  he  must  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  (cf.  JBORS.  xx,  p.  291,  and  for  Brahmamitra, 
p.  300).  It  has  often  been  assumed  that  Hsiian-tsang's  state- 
ment that  Aioka  had  surrounded  the  tree  with  a  "  wall  " 
indicated  that  a  stone  railing  was  not  meant ;  but  the  railing 
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must  have  been  in  existence  in  his  time,  and  we  might  well 
expect  him  to  make  mention  of  it.  In  this  connection  the 
expression  used  in  the  Che  Kia  Fan  Tche,  vol.  ii,  sec.  4, 
quoted  by  Dr.  C.  (pp.  13-14),  as  implying  an  ornamental 
palisade  of  complicated  form,  and  not  a  wall,  deserves  further 
consideration. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  "  temple  "  which  tradition  ascribed 
to  Aioka,  Dr.  C.  seems  to  think  it  had  been  constructed  of 
wood,  with  galleries  but  without  any  roofing,  surrounding  both 
the  vajrdsan  and  the  bodhi  tree,  of  the  tjrpe  shown  on  several 
bas-reliefs  at  Bharhut  and  Sanci  (cf.  pi.  Ix).  The  large  temple 
seen  by  Bfaiian-tsang,  which  replaced  this  structure,  he  would 
assign  to  the  second  century  a.d.,  **  and  perhaps,  as 
Cunningham  himself  proposed,  to  the  reign  of  Huvishka." 
He  thinks  the  possibility  of  this  dating  is  shown  by  the 
inscription  in  Elharosthi  letters  on  the  plaque  found  in  1914 
by  Spooner  at  Kumhrar,  which  Sten  Konow  is  inclined  to 
regard  as  possibly  older  than  Kanishka  {JBORS,  xii,  181). 
He  endorses  Spooner's  identification  of  the  temple  depicted 
on  the  plaque,  which  was  rather  hastily  controverted  by 
V.  A.  Smith. 

The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  more  detailed 
study  of  the  sculptures  on  the  railings,  which  are  classified 
under  (1)  architectural  features  (ch.  ii),  (2)  scenes  from  the 
Jatakas  and  the  life  of  Gautama  Buddha  (ch.  iii),  and  (3) 
subjects  not  exclusively  Buddhistic  (ch.  iv)  :  and  here 
Dr.  Coomaraswamy's  artistic  bent  and  close  familiarity  with 
all  branches  of  Eastern  art  find  congenial  scope,  and  enhance 
the  value  of  his  interpretations,  some  of  which  are  new.  These 
chapters  will  be  read  with  both  pleasure  and  profit.  In 
chapter  v  some  four  inscriptions  which  bear  upon  points 
previously  dealt  with  have  been  discussed.  There  are  many 
questions  connected  with  other  sculptural  remains — statues, 
pillars,  votive  stupas,  etc. — ^still  within  the  temple  area  or 
removed  to  museums,  which  caU  for  closer  study,  such  as  the 
author  has  given  to  the  subjects  on  the  railings,  and  which,  if 
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Bolved,  might  throw  Airthei  light  on  the  historf  of  Hob  most 
important  site. 

It  would  have  been  well  to  preBerre  unifomiity  in  tiie 
traneciiption  of  Indian  words ;  these  have  generally  been 
written  in  the  Pali  form,  bnt  oocaabnaUy  in  the  Sanakrit, 
e.g.  yakta,  nyagrodha.  Cawi  (p.  33)  and  m^Ma  (p.  61)  are 
Hindi  forma  (cauAn  and  motbtto).  AajaU  (p.  21),  wiAtps 
(poMtfli)  and  parinibbaifa  (p.  42)  should  read  affjali,  w^naa, 
and  jKiriniibatia  respectivelf  in  FalL  It  may  be  noted  that 
Kumhrar  is  the  name,  as  prononnoed  in  the  locality,  of  the 
site  exoavated  by  Dr.  Spooner,  and  not  Knmrahar.  In  the 
Bketoh  map  on  p.  2  the  site  of  tiie  viD^e  Urel  (UnivilTa)  has 
been  incorrectly  marked  ;  it  lies  to  the  sonth  of  Bodh  Gaya, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  great  temple. 

The  plates,  which  have  been  reproduced  &om  the  invaluable 
series  of  photographs  taken  many  years  ago  by  UeBsrs. 
Johnston  and  Hoffmann,  of  Calcutta,  are  of  outstanding 
excellence,  and  renders  the  task  of  studying  tiie  sculptural 
details  easy,  in  some  cases,  owing  to  the  play  of  light  and  shade, 
even  easier  than  by  inspection  on  the  spot.  An  admirable 
photograph  of  the  Kumhrar  plaque  (enlarged)  has  been 
reproduced  in  plate  liz. 
A.  476.  C.  E.  A.  W.  Oldham. 


BuddUsiii 

The  Minor  Antuolooies  of  the  Pau  Canon.     Part  II. 
Udana :    Verses  of  Uplift,  and  Itivuttaka  :    As  it  was 
said.  Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhists,  Vol.  VIII.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  L.  Woodward,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Mrs.  Ehys  Davids.    9x6,  pp.  xiv  +  208.    London  : 
Oxford  University  Press,  1935.     lOs.  Gd. 
Mr.  Woodward's  translations  from  the  Pati  Canon  are  well 
known  to  scholars,  and  this,  the  latest  one,  reaches  a  high 
standard  of  excellence,  so  that,  even  if  space  were  available, 
comment  would  be  unnecessary.   The  notes  add  much  to  the 
value  of  the  book,  but  might  occasionally  be  improved  by 
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reference  to  non-Pali  sources ;  thus  on  p.  3,  the  translator 
quotes  from  a  letter  of  mine  to  someone  else  a  suggestion  about 
huhumkajdtika,  which  is  hardly  tenable  as  it  stands,  but  he 
omits  the  more  important  point  made  by  me  there,  the 
parallelism  with  Mahdvastu,  III,  325. 

A,  520.  E.  H.  Johnston. 


Katam  Eakaniyam.  Lectures,  Essays,  and  Studies.  By 
Masaharu  Anesaki.  8f  x  6,  pp.  11  +  318,  photo  1. 
Tokyo  :    The  Herald  Press,  1934. 

These  miscellaneous  minor  works,  composed  during  the 
present  century,  have  been  made  into  a  volume  presented  to 
this  eminent  scholar  on  his  sixty-first  birthday  by  a  special 
publication  committee,  presided  over  by  Professor  Tomonobu 
Ishibashi.  The  title  is  just  one  of  the  tags  in  the  Pali  formulas 
of  arahantship — **  done  the  ought-to-be-done  " — ^applied  with 
modesty  by  the  author  to  his  feelings  when  closing  the  thirty- 
six  years  of  his  official  academic  career,  but  not  as  indicating 
a  bar  to  further  growth  yet  to  be  made.  For  the  general 
reader  the  articles  of  chief  interest  will  be  the  middle  one  of 
the  three  sections,  dealing  with  the  religious  and  moral  ideals 
of  Japan  and  the  unrest  in  it  of  to-day.  The  first  section  is 
a  sympathetic  and  broad-minded  comparison  of  Buddhist  and 
Christian  ideals,  with  some  criticism  of  the  two  streams  of 
civilization  in  which  these  have  persisted,  separately  or  in 
mutual  contact.  I  do  not  hold  that ''  comparisons  are  odious  " 
is  alwajrs  a  true  saying.  That  which  is  odious  is,  when  the 
sweeping  generalization  on  either  side  of  the  comparison  is 
not  chosen  with  historic  caution  and  truth.  The  writer,  I  need 
hardly  say,  is  too  wise  not  to  be  cautious  here.  Of  both  terms 
in  his  relating  the  two  religions  he  says  :  ''  There  is  something 
more  in  each  of  them."  Yet  he  is  for  me  not  historical  enough. 
He  too,  as  I  have  said  of  Qerman  writers  on  Buddhism,  has 
got  the  maggot  of  Erlosung  :  **  Release  firom  the  evil  of  this 
world,"  into  his  head.  This  is  degenerate  monastic  Buddhism, 
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not  the  <»igi]ial  gospel.  Nor  is  he  verbally  oantdous.  Tou 
can  find  eveiything  taught  in  Boddhiam  if  yon  cite 
indifferently  Pali  (early  and  Uter)  and  Sanskrit  (eariy  and 
later)  Sattas  indifferently.  He  leans  on  the  formez  or  the 
latter  without  a  oatwaf  when  citing.  And  I  do  not  find  that,  in 
earlier  works,  the  "  Buddha  was  the  Way,  the  Troth  (bodki)  ", 
as  is  claimed  for  Jesns  in  the  Fourtii  Gospel,  or  that  "  lore 
{pema)  for  the  Buddha  "  is,  in  Pali  Suttas,  tao^t  as  "  pouring 
forth  into  nirvana  ".  The  Majjhima  alone  uses  the  term 
pema  once,  and  gives  it  as  the  least,  not  as  the  greatest  stuping 
stone  in  growth. 

I  have  to  be  very  brief.  The  lost  section  is  on  Buddhist 
Bubjecte  alone.  The  most  generally  inteiestiug  is  on  "  the 
te^ual  history  of  the  Buddhist  sciiptuzes  ".  *Here  the  writer 
does  not  pursue  the  wiU-of-the-wisp  of  Pali  as  being  a 
mysterious  distinct  Indian  dialect,  nor  does  he  see  it  as  purely 
an  outgrowth  of  Magadhese.  He  does  recognize  the  probability 
that  the  Kosalese  of  Savatthi,  the  assigned  source  of  the 
great  majority  of  Suttas,  was  an  influential  dialect  not  to  be 
overlooked.  But  he  nukes  too  little  comparison  with  the 
analogous  way  in  which  our  Tudor-Stuart  English  evolved 
as  a  literary  diction  from  the  three  or  four  dialects  in  which 
our  early  and  middle  EngUsh  manuscripts  were  written. 
Pali,  "the  row"  of  the  written  word  (so  very  long  oral), 
somehow  found  its  shape  as  a  literary  diction  through  the 
long  labours  of  the  churches  of  South  India  and  Ceylon.  The 
Canon  as  compiled  mostly  round  about  Asoka's  date  will 
have  been  a  collection  of  very  dialectical  Sayings,  not  writings. 
That  many  of  these  amounted  to  the  "  Q  "  source,  whence 
emerged  both  the  Banayana  scriptures,  and  also  the  oral 
Sayings,  taken  over  to  China  by  "  bvii^  books  ",  by  those 
first  eighteen  monks  of  217  b.c. — probably  some  of  those 
difflnissed  at  the  Council  of  Patna  for  daring  to  teach  "  as  the 
Bhagava  had  said  " — is  rightly  insisted  on  in  this  essay. 

I  note  that  the  adhesion  to  the  misaion-myth  associated 
with  Asoka,  put  forth  twenty  years  ago  by  the  author  in 
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E,R,E,,  is  reprinted  without  revision.  My  husband's  view 
hereon,  and  my  own  expanded  one  are  still  not  even  criticized. 
It  is  regrettable  that  the  editing  Committee  did  not  secure 
the  services  of  an  Englishman  to  correct  the  many  errors  in 
spelling  and  diction.  And  pasddha  for  pasdda  stands  twice 
uncorrected. 

A.  536.  C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids. 


Early  Buddhist  Scriptures.  A  Selection  translated  and 
edited  by  Edward  J.  Thomas.  8f  x  6,  pp.  xxv  +  231. 
London :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  and  Co.,  1935. 
10s.   6rf. 

The  sixty-two  excerpts  here  translated  are,  it  is  claimed, 
"  made  independently  ".  All,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few,  have  been  made  previously  by  diflferent  translators, 
mainly  in  the  issues  of  the  Pali  Text  Society,  the  phrase 
quoted  being  the  only  and  implicit  recognition.  This 
independence  makes  the  ''  edited  "  of  the  subtitle  a  little 
difficult  to  understand,  since  the  translator  hardly  exists  who 
does  not,  in  revising  his  own  MS.,  **  edit." 

The  selection  has  the  drawback  of  all  such,  that  it  gives 
a  "  selective  ",  rather  than  an  always  faithful  point  of  view. 
Thus  the  two  sayings  recorded  as  among  the  very  earliest  of 
the  Founder,  which,  more  than  most,  link  him  with  the  religion 
of  his  day  and  what  was  menacing  it,  are  omitted.  I  refer  of 
course  to  the  second  utterance  given  as  leader,  and  to  the 
first  '*  hedges  and  highway  "  utterance  given  as  missioner. 
In  the  latter,  men  are  advised  in  words  drawn  from  the 
Inmaanent  teaching  of  his  day  ;  in  the  former,  his  co-teachers 
are  warned  against  the  menacing  tendency  abroad  to  see  the 
very  man  in  body  or  mind.  These  are  very  precious  survivals, 
and  their  omission  unjustified.  However,  since,  in  his  own 
words,  the  translator  seeks  to  determine  what  are,  not  the 
foundations,  but  "  the  superstructure  ",  he  is  justified  in  not 
making  ''  early  Buddhist "  mean  pre-Hinayanist. 
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In  the  lenderings  vhich  seem  excellent — as,  indeed,  on 
wonld  expect — I  demur  here  only  to  "  useless  ",  bdng,  in  ih 
First  Utterance,  made  to  render  anatthattmlula.  It  is  tru< 
that  Hie  positive  form  of  this  compound,  for  the  Middle  Ws; 
has  been  "  edited"  out — it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Suttas — an< 
four  later  terms  inserted  in  place  of  aOha.  But  we  can  see  &od 
the  Fitakas  that  attha  is  given  a  lofty  association  in  very  earij 
Buddhism  :  that  of  aamparayiko  altho  "  other-worldly  aim  o: 
goal"  (the  Way  also  being  called  tomparSyiko).  Thus,  t< 
call  what  does  not  belong  to  tins  Aim  "  nselees  ",  is  almost  ai 
if  an  English  preacher  were  to  call  things  "  not  belonging  U 
salvation"  as  a  "foosling  yoni  shot". 
A.  427.  C.  A.  F.  Rets  Davids. 


China 

SiNOLoaisCHE  Beitraqe  II.  Ubersetzungen  aus  dem  Vf&i 
Hsiian.  Von  Dr.  Erwin  von  Zach.  12J  x  9J,  pp.  207 
Batftvia  :  N.  TJ.  Dnikkerij  Lux,  1935. 
This  is  a  scholarly  and  useful  translation  of  a  work  of  verj 
great  linguistic  interest  and  importance.  The  work  is  ai 
anthology  of  the  sixth  century,  and  its  importance  lies  in  th< 
fact  that  it  provides  such  a  large  number  of  the  quotation! 
in  dictionaries.  The  purpose  of  this  edition  is  frankly  tc 
provide  a  "  ciib  ",  so  that  students  can  compare  this  rendering 
with  theit  text  and,  the  author  somewhat  optimistically  hopeS; 
in  a  few  weeks  may  acquire  knowledge  which  otherwise  would 
require  year-long  studies  with  the  assistance  of  many 
dictionaries  and  grammars.  There  is,  of  course,  no  short  out 
to  knowledge,  but  every  linguistic  student  is  grateful  for  the 
assistance  of  a  clear  and  simple  translation  not  perhaps  sc 
much  as  a  short  cut,  but  to  make  certain  that  his  interpretation 
is  the  one  which  those  of  greater  experience  than  himsell 
are  likely  to  approve. 
A.  494.  L.  H.  Dudley  Buxton. 
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An  Essay  on  Landscape  Painting  (Lin  Ch*uan  Kao  Chih). 
By  Kuo  Hsi.  Translated  by  Shio  Sakanishi.  Foreword 
by  L.  Cranmer-Byng.  The  Wisdom  of  the  East  Series. 
6f  X  5,  pp.  64.  London :  John  Murray,  1935.  Price 
28.  6d. 

It  is  said  that  this  little  essay  has  had  a  tremendous  influence 
upon  the  course  of  development  of  Chinese  landscape  painting 
ever  since  the  eleventh  century.  Quotations  from  it  are 
familiar  in  the  West,  but  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  appeared 
in  separate  form  in  complete  and  adequate  translation.  This 
little  volume  is,  therefore,  most  welcome  to  a  large  and  ever 
increasing  circle  of  friends  who  are  endeavouring  to  approach 
closer  to  the  mind  of  the  Chinese  in  their  art. 

It  is  valuable  because  it  is  so  direct  and  so  lacking  in  self- 
consciousness,  being  made  up  of  Kuo  Hsi's  remarks  and 
instructions  to  his  son,  without  thought  of  publication.  After 
his  death  the  son  edited  and  published  them.  **  When  I  was 
a  little  boy  with  pigtails,"  says  Kuo  Jo-hsu  in  his  preface, 
**  I  followed  my  late  father  on  wanderings  among  springs  and 
rocks.  Each  time  he  put  his  brush  to  paper,  he  used  to  say  : 
'  There  is  a  method  in  landscape  painting.  How  dare  an  artist 
paint  in  a  careless  manner  ?  '  Whenever  I  had  listened  to  one 
of  his  opinions,  I  wrote  it  down  immediately  in  my  notebook.'' 

This  was  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  about  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  yet  nearly  nine  hundred  years 
later  we  read  these  words  of  wisdom  with  the  feeling  that  they 
are  thoroughly  modem.  The  author  was  considered  the 
greatest  painter  of  his  time,  but  his  ideas  on  painting  were  not 
in  any  way  revolutionary,  they  embodied  the  ideals  of  the 
period.  Our  Boswell  reveals  his  father  as  a  keen  observer,  a 
clear  thinker,  and  an  inspiring  teacher  as  well  as  a  psychologist 
of  no  mean  order.  It  is  because  of  the  fundamental  truths 
herein  expressed,  the  mind  of  a  great  man  of  the  past  revealed, 
that  this  essay  will  appeal  to  a  great  many  persons  who  are 
not  interested  primarily  in  art  but  in  people. 
Many  of  the  father's  statements  appear  to  be  direct  answers 
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to  the  boh'b  qneetionB.  With  the  complete  tranalAtaoiu  before 
tu  we  axe  struck  anew  by  the  constaat  emphasiB  Dpon  oertain 
principles.  Never  does  Kao  Hcd  forget  that  the  object  and 
end  of  painting  is  to  express  the  spirit  of  a  aoene.  We  can 
almost  hear  the  boy  ask  :  "  Papa,  why  do  yon  paint  land- 
scapes 1  "  And  the  father  answer  tiiat  it  is  so  tltat  those  who 
love  landscapes,  bat  are  sbnt  into  cities,  may  look  apon 
paintings  instead  and  so  imagine  themselves  in  i^e  midst  of 
mountains  and  forests ;  that  the  painter  ahonld  wodc  witli  the 
idea  of  arousing  in  the  superior  man  a  yearning  for  forest  and 
stream ;  bat  that  all  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  catching 
the  spirit  of  a  landscape.  How  can  an  artist  do  that  t  Only 
by  conceatratang  his  spirit  apon  the  essentials  in  a  scene. 
"  If  he  fails  to  get  at  the  essentials  he  will  fail  to  present  the 
soul  of  his  theme,"  says  Kuo  Hsi.  His  insistence  upon  certain 
conditions  of  mind  and  surroundings,  an  unworried  state  of 
mind  and  a  quiet  spacious  place  to  work,  show  his  under- 
standing of  such  psychological  problems.  Hia  remarks  upon 
the  immaturity  and  carelessness  of  young  studenta  might  have 
been  made  yesterday.  "  How  can  they  ever  hope  to  under- 
stand the  landscape  of  haze  and  mist  or  convey  the  impression 
of  streams  and  hille  t  "  he  asks  his  sou  sarcastically.  We  can 
profit  to-day  by  what  he  says  about  selection,  by  his 
observations  on  landscape  as  it  appears  at  different  seasons, 
different  times  of  day,  or  under  varying  weather  conditions. 
C^anne  would  have  approved  his  comment  on  mountains 
that  "  rise  &om  the  heart  of  the  earth  and  not  &om  the 
surface".  Even  his  technical  instructions  suggest  surprising 
ideas,  such  as  the  directions  for  representing  the  "  colour  of 
wind  ".  Wind  in  China  would  stir  up  the  yellow  loess,  of 
course. 

A  few  revelations  await  us  in  the  newly  translated  passages. 
We  had  thought  that  the  Chinese  took  no  notice  of  eflecte  of 
sunshine  and  shadow,  what  we  call  "  chiaroscuro  ".  But  here 
is  evidence  that  Kuo  Hsi  recognized  it  and  gave  rules  for 
representing  it.   Another  theory  of  ours  is  shattered,  that  the 
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Chinese  painter  never  "  worked  over  "  his  lines.  Also  that  the 
painter  made  sketches  out  of  doors  on  the  spot  is  certainly 
suggested  by  the  £rst  passage  quoted  above. 

The  translation  of  this  essay  is  a  far  more  difficult  task 
than  would  appear  on  the  surface.  It  is  often  almost  impossible 
to  get  at  the  real  meaning  of  those  balanced  phrases  which 
form  such  a  telling  literary  style  in  Chinese.  This  accounts 
for  the  varjdng  interpretations  given  by  experts,  showing  that 
there  is  often  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  editors 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  selection  of  Dr.  Sakanishi 
as  translator,  for  she  has  weighed  carefully  all  possibilities 
and  maintained  a  natiiral  and  consistent  interpretation.  Her 
command  of  the  English  language  is  no  less  remarkable  than 
her  depth  of  scholarship.  The  easy  rhjrthmic  flow  of  her  clear 
and  beautiful  English  makes  her  translation  a  work  of  art 
in  itself.  Mr.  Cranmer-Byng's  remarks  are  always  food  for 
thought  and  serve  here  to  provide  the  essay  with  a  back- 
ground. 

A.  524,  Helen  E.  Fernald. 


Qeschichte  der  Mittelalteklichen  Chinesischen 
Philosophie.  Von  Alfred  Forke.  Hamburgische 
Universitat :  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Gebiet  der  Aus- 
landskunde,  Band  41.  11 J  X  7f,  pp.  xii  +  410. 
Hamburg :  Friederichsen,  De  Gruyter  and  Co.,  1934. 
R.M.  25. 

Professor  Forke  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  living 
sinologists,  and  unlike  some  of  his  confreres  he  does  not  fight 
shy  of  direct  translation  from  the  Chinese.  This  second  instal- 
ment of  his  great  history  of  Chinese  philosophy  is  again  full 
of  quotations  and  extracts,  taken  from  some  fifty  writers  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  must  be  understood  that  this  period  does 
not  quite  coincide  with  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
Middle  Ages  in  Europe,  but  stretches  fix)m  the  beginning  of 
the  Han  dynasty  to  the  beginning  of  the  Sung,  thus  covering 
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nearly  1,200  yean.  Moreover,  FiofesBor  Forke  ia  carc^  to 
point  out  that  it  does  not  connote  sadi  inteUectaal 
degeneration  aa  we  associate  with  the  term,  although  there 
was  naturally  Bome  Blackening-off  after  tiie  marrellouB 
efflorescence  of  creative  tiioof^t  in  the  Chou  dynasty.  The 
philosophers  include  Confiicianists,  Eclectics,  and  a  few 
Buddhists ;  but  the  most  notable  figures  of  the  period, 
especially  under  the  Six  Dynasties,  are  the  Taoists; 
and  among  these  Eo  Hung,  who  wrote  under  the  name  of 
Pao  F'u  Tz&  (the  philosopher  who  cherishes  simphoity), 
stands  out  as  the  most  original  and  highly  gifted.  Not  only 
did  he  distinguish  himself  as  a  thinker,  writer,  and  alchemist, 
but  on  occasion  he  was  able  to  prove  himself  an  excellent 
soldier  and  administrator.  Professor  Forke  gives  his  date  as 
about  263-333,  but  this  is  a  good  deal  too  early.  According 
to  his  autobiography,  in  a.d.  306-7  he  was  "  nearing  the  age 
of  forty  "  ;  and  other  evidence  also  makes  it  fairly  certain 
that  he  was  bom  in  or  about  270,  and  died  in  360. 

This  book  is  rendered  highly  attractive  by  the  superlative 
quahty  of  its  printing  and  the  general  lay-out  of  the  page. 
Chinese  characters  are  given  in  the  footnotes  for  all 
passages  quoted,  totalling  at  a  rough  computation  at  least 
30,000,  yet  a  careful  reading  has  failed  to  reveal  a  single 
mistake  apart  from  those  noted  in  the  Errata.  Few  books 
in  this  country  reach  such  a  high  standard  of  production.  Two 
very  full  indexes,  of  subjects  and  of  proper  names,  complete 
the  work. 
A.  296.  L.  Giles. 


Hlttite 

A  HiTTiTE  Chbbstomathy.       By  Exwas  H.  Stubtevant 

and  6.  Bechtel.    William  Dwight  Whitney  Linguistic 

Series.     lOJ  X  7,  pp.  230.    Philadelphia  :   University  of 

Pennsylvania,  1935.    Price  $4  (20s.). 

This  book  is  the  third  volume  of  a  series,  the  first  of  which, 

A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Hittite  Language,  was  published 
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in  1933,  while  the  second  volume,  an  etymological  treatment  of 
the  indeclinable  words  and  an  essay  on  syntax,  is  still 
outstanding. 

Scholars,  as  well  as  beginners— and  this  volume  is  primarily 
intended  for  the  latter — will  welcome  this  sound  and  thorough 
book,  from  which  there  is  much  to  be  learnt.  English-speaking 
beginners  in  particular  will  be  grateful  that  they  have  to  rely 
no  longer  on  works  in  foreign  languages.  This  book  has  the 
further  great  advantage  of  being  astonishingly  cheap  con- 
sidering how  great  are  the  difficulties  in  printing  cuneiform 
script.  I  should  say  at  the  beginning  that  the  few  suggestions 
made  in  this  review  are  in  no  way  meant  to  detract  fix)m  the 
value  of  the  book  as  a  whole. 

It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  £rst  being  a  list  containing  all 
the  syllabic  signs  and  part  of  the  ideograms  used  in  the  Hittite 
cuneiform  with  an  introduction  explaining  the  special  forms 
and  development  of  the  script ;  the  second  part  contains 
Hittite  texts  in  cuneiform  with  transliteration,  translation, 
and  commentary. 
At  first  a  few  general  remarks : — 

(1)  If  a  sign-list  is  already  given  on  such  a  large  scale  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  a  complete  one — and  if  the  signs 
are  rare,  to  have  one,  perhaps,  with  reference  to  the  places 
where  they  occur ;  and  another  list,  with  the  signs  arranged 
according  to  their  shape,  would  render  this  part  far  more  useful. 

(2)  The  texts  treated  in  the  second  part,  while  carefully 
chosen  to  suit  a  beginner's  knowledge  and  graded  according 
to  their  difficulty,  are  at  the  same  time  interesting  for  the  study 
of  history,  customs,  and  civilization.  But  one  notices  the 
absence  of  mythological  and  omina  texts  and  descriptions  of 
festivals.^  As  these  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  Hittite 
"  literature  "  this  book  will  give  a  somewhat  faulty  impression 
of  it. 

^  I  know  well  enough  that  these  texts  are  difficult  and  partly 
unintelligible ;  but  parts  of  KBo  iv  9,  KUB  xxiv,  and  KUB  v  6,  could 
have  been  included. 
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(3)  Why  does  StnrterBiit  not  adopt  the  pnctioe  of  the 
Oeiman  scholars  and  mark  the  numbers  <^  the  volumes  and 
columns  of  the  texts  in  Roman  type  1  This  wonld  eliminate 
a  great  many  possibihties  of  enor  and  make  the  qootations 
easier  to  read  and  understand. 

(4)  The  cuneiform  script,  though  mostly  clear  as  regards  the 
forms  of  the  signs  and  the  spacing  of  the  words,  tends  to  get 
extremely  minate  in  the  sign-list  as  well  as  in  the  texts  them- 
selves (except  the  "  Instructions  for  Temple  Officials  "  oc^ied 
by  Stnrtevant),  especially  at  the  end  of  the  "  Ritnal  of 
Anniwiyanis"  and  part  of  the  "  Proclamation  of  Telipinns". 

(B)  The  numeration  of  the  lines  in  the  tranalatifm  does 
not  correspond  with  that  of  the  transliteration.  For  this 
reason  a  beginner  might  get  into  difficulties  as  to  which  line 
has  actually  been  translated.  It  is  a  little  conftising,  too,  that 
the  actual  lines  of  the  texts  are  not  retained  in  the  copies. 
A  learner  ought  to  be  able  to  see  distinctly  which  words  may 
not  be  put  at  the  end  of  a  line. 

(6)  But  the  greatest  disadvantage  of  this  book  is  that  it  has 
no  index.  The  consequence  is  that  research  workers  are  in 
danger  of  missing  some  new  translations  and  meanings  of 
words. 

As  for  details  :  the  introduction  to  the  cuneiform  system  of 
writing  (pp.  16-24),  though  somewhat  elementary,  is  sound 
and  good,  especially  the  derivation  of  the  particular  forms 
^m  the  material  (pp.  15  f.),  the  "interpretation  of  the 
signs  "  (pp.  18  f.),  and  the  remarks  about  the  transliteration 
on  p.  22.  An  explanation  of  the  way  to  read  an  actual  tablet 
(difference  between  obverse  and  reverse,  order  of  the  columns 
on  reverse)  would  have  been  useful,  p.  17  :  the  inner  horizontal 
wedge  is  slightly  shorter  in  the  official  ma.  The  form  of 
KC  "  eat "  might  well  have  been  put  in.  p.  18  :  la  and  at 
are  not  always  kept  distinct  (cf.  Sommer  Bo^t,  vii,  6'). 

The  sign-list :  some  forms  are  rather  uncommon,  e.g. 
the  third  one  of  al,  of  hi,  the  second  one  of  kab,  KIN  and  GIR 
(which  looks  like  gu)   or  the  last  form  of  MAH.       Why 
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EZENXSE  (cf.  EZEN  in  JAOS.  54,  e.g.  p.  368,  A.U.  p.  391)? 
In  ik  the  value  GAL  "  to  be  ''  is  missing.  GO  **  neck  "  usually 
has  the  determinative  UZU.  mar  has  also  the  value  rcUy 
at  least  in  the  name  of  Abiratta}  The  reading  -he  for  the 
particle  of  identity  astonishes  me.  Giiterbock  (ZANF. 
viii,  pp.  225  ff.)  has  shown  that  the  reading  -jnt  is  uncertain 
and  would  prefer  -pi,  Reading  the  two  paragraphs  dealing 
with  this  particle  in  the  Comparative  Grammar  I  found  that 
IH  bh  becomes  Hittite  p  and  that  therefore  -66,  related  to 
Gr.  -ry,  Av.  bdy  should  be  transcribed  in  this  way !  DUR  also 
has  the  value  TUR  in  Ass.  iSlTTR.  The  vertical  wedge  (dii) 
has  also  the  meaning  AN  Ay  as  well  as  the  horizontal  one  IN  A, 
Finally,  why  not  ia  and  ua  instead  of  ya  and  wa  in  the  German 
fashion  ?  It  would  be  safer,  as  it  does  not  so  much  imply 
an  interpretation  of  the  actual  sound  and  will  be  more  easily 
understood  by  scholars  of  any  nationality ;  besides,  ia 
actuaUy  is  a  combination  of  i  and  a  (see  p.  17). 

The  first  of  the  texts  given  is  the  **  Apology  of  Hattusil ". 
Sturtevant's  translation  shows  several  improvements  upon 
that  by  Gotze  mentioned  on  p.  84 ;  but  there  are  two  little 
slips,  the  first  of  which  is  due  to  an  inaccurate  translation  from 
the  German :  haliiHja-  in  ii,  46,  means  "  setting  a  jewel ", 
not  "  enclose  ".  Then  to  say  (in  a  very  literal  translation 
(ii,  66  f.),  *'  And  these  depopulated  countries  I  myself  caused 
to  be  inhabited  again"  gives  rather  a  queer  twist  to  a 
sentence  which  merely  denotes  that  the  king  placed  there 
new  inhabitants  whom  he  took  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  details  ^ :  The  unconnected  sentences  (see  commentary 
on  i,  15  ;  iii,  69)  do  not  only  repeat  the  sense  of  the  previous 
one,  but  there  are  different  occasions  on  which  they  occur ; 
see  A.U.  index,  p.  453.  In  iii,  78,  I  would  prefer  to  take 
fianddn  as  an  adverb,  as  this  form  cannot  be  that  of  an  Ace. 
Masc.    On  iv,  10,  the  verb  hwyia-  has  only  the  form  huiiami 

^  NAG  has  the  number  197  (not  179)  in  Forrer's  sign-list. 
'  In  the  cuneiform  text  in  iv,  35,  e-ip-up-u-un  is  erroneously  written  for 
e-ip'pu-u-un. 
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as  Ist  ung.,  while  in  the  thiid  pezson  it  has  fbmu  of  both 
the  -flit  and  -^i  declension. 

The  "ritnal  of  Anniwijanis  "  has  been  newlj  and  well 
translated.  In  some  parts,  as  e.g.  in  1,  8  f.,  I  should  prefer 
to  connect  tiie  sentences  differently,  but  the  difi&culty  of 
distinguishing  between  main  and  connected  clauses  has  in  all 
such  places  been  pointed  out  in  a  propei  manner,  i,  4  ff.,  just 
like  iii,  9  f.,  is  a  mere  enumeration  without  any  verb,  so  that 
an  ace.  form  would  not  be  expected,  i,  26,  K4  "  door  "  is 
plur.  taut.  {cf.  GUteibock,  ZANT.  viii,  p.  227>) ;  so  it  is  not 
oeoesBBiy  to  translate  "  doors  ".  iii,  7,  Comm.,  eino'  seems 
an  impossible  derivation,  as  one  would  expect  tjonndfjt-,  like 
^uittii<mneik-.  In  iii,  26,  as  well  as  in  iv,  8  f.,  it  would  be  bettet 
to  translate  piran  katia  as  "  in  front  of  and  below  (it) ",  a 
translation  which  solves  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 

The  translation  of  the  "  Instractions  for  Temple  Officials  " 
has  been  still  further  improved  since  its  previous  publication 
in  JAOS.  (see  p.  168),^  I  would  prefer  Friedrich's  translation 
of  ii,  83  f.,  and  Bechtel's  (given  on  p.  230)  of  iii,  49-53,  is 
obviously  correct.  If  the  publication  of  the  text  is  correct, 
iv,  39,  should  read  uikanzi  instead  of  Sakana  ;  therefore  the 
etymology  derived  from  the  latter  has  not  the  requisite 
support,  though  it  remains  highly  probable. 

The  historically  interesting  "  Proclamation  of  Telipinus  " 
has  been  thoroughly  translated  and  commented  on.  A  few 
remarks :  ar^  tarranu-  (17)  means  according  to  a  suggestion 
of  Sommer's  "  render  powerless  ".  kuenta  in  ii,  11,  is  not  an 
imperfectum  de  amatu,  but  depends  on  man.  In  ii,  61,  tUlar 
is  subject,  as  pd{i)-  is  never  connected  with  an  ace.  In  iv,  26, 
uizzi  is  used  impersonally,  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  being 
"  and  it  will  come  to  pass  (that)  that  it  will  go  ill  with  that 
very  man  and  his  house". 

Lastly  the  Hittite  Code  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  sections 
for  grammatical  interpretation  as  well  as  for  the  actual  .. 

'  Inii,  64,  Ehelolf  nada  0  insteMl  otnui  <mat'>  which  Imttet  do«s  not 
umully  occur  in  the  middle  of  a  aentenoe. 
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meaning  of  the  paragraphs.    One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 

is  to  distinguish  between  subject  and  object  of  the  sentences ; 

quite  often  one  must  assume  that  the  subject  changes,  even 

when  it  is  not  stated  in  the  words  of  the  text.  Sturtevant  has 

made  the  best  of  the  parts  he  has  chosen,  leaving  aside  the 

question  arising  about  jurisdiction  and  sometimes  even  the 

sense  of  a  paragraph.    Since  a  new  and  thorough  translation 

and  commentary  by  Friedrich  has  been  announced,  I  re&ain 

from  questioning  some  details  which  one  might  doubt.    But 

it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  da-  only  has  the  meaning 

of  take  in  i,  55 ;    ii,  47,  while  in  ii,  42  p[i-a]n-zi  should  be 

inserted. 

A.  510,  Leonie  Zuntz. 


India,  etc. 

Ethnology 

The  Hill  BhOiyas  op  Orissa.  By  Sarat  Chandra  Roy. 
8  X  5^,  pp.  iv  +  320  +  xxxviii,  maps  1,  ills.  18.  Ranchi : 
Man  in  India  Office,  1935.  Rs.  8. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  this  author's  excellent 
studies  of  the  Oraons,  Birhors,  etc.,  will  be  prepared  to  welcome 
a  further  venture  in  Indian  ethnographical  research  by  Sarat 
Chandra  Roy.  The  result  will  repay  careful  study  of  his 
pages.  According  to  Russell,  the  Bhuiyas  are  identical  with 
the  Bhumigars  and  are  also  known  as  Baigas.  They  are 
undoubtedly  a  very  early  tribe,  and  may  be  classed  as 
aboriginal.  No  doubt  certain  sections  of  the  tribe  have  risen 
somewhat  in  the  social  scale,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  claim 
Rajput  descent ;  but  there  is  a  consensus  of  expert  opinion 
regarding  the  primitive  origin  of  the  tribe. 

The  author  deals  in  this  volume  with  the  Hill  Bhuiyas, 
while  promising  us  a  further  volume  on  the  Bhuiyas  of  the 
plains. 

In  his  very  careful  study  of  the  former  section  we  recognize 
many  well-known  primitive  customs  and  superstitions.  The 
naming  of  children  after  a  supposed  re-embodied  ancestor. 
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their  exposun  on  &  dung-heap  to  drive  away  eril-flpiritB,  Uie 
befaaTionr  of  the  spirits  of  men  killed  by  wild  Miimah  an  all 
reminiscent  of  nomerons  ftTJuring  records.  The  description  of 
the  ph%tl-mitraa  or  engaged  conpke  (p.  163)  whom  the  writer 
dewoibes  as  "  flower-bienda  "  is  perhaps  an  original  ftatore 
in  much  very  familiar  ground.  The  practice  of  marrying  a 
mango  (p.  174)  when  a  man  with  one  or  more  childleas  wives 
is  about  to  mairy  again  constitnt«s  a  fertdhty-rite  of  rather 
unusual  interest.  The  writer  does  not  make  it  clear  whether 
tiie  "  KJula  "  which  is  commonly  woishipped  was  in  origin, 
as  would  seem  probable,  a  totem,  A  good  description  of  trial 
by  ordeal  is  famished  on  p.  89. 

There  aie  many  misprinta,  and  the  botankal  equivalents 
should  have  been  supplied,  for  purpose  of  comparison,  in  the 
case  of  all  trees  or  plants  mentioned.  The  illustrations  might 
have  been  more  clearly  reproduced. 

Apart  from  these  small  blemishes  the  work  is  thorouj^y 
well  done  and  should  receive  the  careful  attention  of  students 
of  Indian  caste  and  tribe. 
A.  439.  R.  E.  Enthovsn. 


The  Co^-as.  By  K.  A.  Nilakanta  Sabhu.  Madras  University 
Historical  Series,  No.  9.  lOj  x  6},  pp.  xii  +  719, 
maps  5,  pis.  3.    Madras  :    University  of  Madras,  1936. 

.    Price  Rs.  8. 

Of  the  three  Tamil  Kingdoms,  whose  history  Vincent  Smitii  in 
his  pioneer  epitome  of  1904  condensed  into  twenty-five  pagea, 
the  Fallavas  and  Pagdyas  have  each  been  dealt  with  in  book 
form.  The  far-flung  empire  of  the  Ch9{as,  with  its  exuberance 
of  inscriptions,  is  a  far  bigger  undertaking.  Professor  Nilakanta 
Sastri  plans  to  cover  the  ground  in  three  volumes.  In  the 
first  he  carries  the  story  from  the  days  of  Aioka  to  a.d.  1070, 
when  the  heirs  of  Vijayalaya,  of  the  first  imperial  dynasty, 
gave  place  to  their  Chalukyan  cross-cousins  of  Vengi.  In 
a  second  volume  he  will  complete  the  tale  and  discuss  the 
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social  and  administrative  aspects  of  the  empire.     Ch5la  art 
he  reserves  for  a  separate  monograph. 

In  this  opening  volume  the  Professor,  after  the  usual 
reference  to  sources,  devotes  two  chapters  to  the  political 
and  social  life  of  the  Sangam  Age,  and  a  chapter  each  to  the 
great  warrior-statesmen,  Parantaka  I,  Rajaraja  I,  and 
Rajendra  I,  and  deals  faithfully  with  the  periods  that 
intervene.  His  narrative  is  good  reading,  never  prolix  or  dull. 
Controversy  he  handles  firmly  and  with  tact,  though  he  seems 
to  be  of  two  minds  as  to  whether  the  Tamil  Epics  should 
be  treated  as  Sangam  literature  or  not.  His  accounts  of 
Vengi  politics,  and  of  Ch5la  activities  in  Ceylon  and  in  Malayan 
waters  is  full  and  lucid ;  that  of  the  Chola  march  to  the 
Ganges  is  less  sure  ;  there  are  gaps  in  the  evidence,  the  map 
(p.  248)  is  inaccurate  and  the  route  he  indicates  does  not  fit 
the  terrain.  Otherwise  his  maps  and  plates  are  really 
illustrative.  His  footnotes  are  just  what  is  needed,  and,  along 
with  a  well-arranged  list  of  over  2,000  selected  inscriptions 
(pp.  363-624),  will  put  his  readers  in  easy  touch  with  first- 
hand sources.  A  concise  index  of  ninety-three  double- 
columned  pages  is  a  fair  measure  of  the  quantity  of  facts  and 
theories  which  the  Professor  has  summarized  so  neatly. 
A.  417.  F.   J.  Richards. 


Geography 

An  Account  of  the  District  of  Shahabad  in  1809-10. 
By  Francis  Buchanan.  Printed  from  the  Buchanan 
MSS.  in  the  India  Office  Library.  9|  x  6J,  pp.  iv  +  444, 
table  1.   Patna  :   Patna  Law  Press,  1934.   Rs.  9. 

Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  (afterwards  Hamilton)  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  many  great  Scotsmen  who  served  the  East  India 
Company  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Joining  the  Bengal  establishment  in 
1794  as  an  Assistant  Surgeon,  his  exceptional  aptitude  for 
botanical,  zoological,  and  other  scientific  research  led  to  his 
employment  on  important  missions  to  Burma,  Mysore,  and 
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Nepal ;  and  when,  in  1807,  the  Court  of  Diiecton  decided 
to  have  a  "  Btatistical  survey  "  of  the  then  Bengal  Preaideocy 
carried  out,  this  gigantic  task  was  assigned  to  him.  For  eight 
Tears  he  toiled  incessantly,  completing  the  surrey  of  the 
northernmost  Bengal  districts  (including  part  of  Lower  Aasam) 
and  the  districts  that  now  fonn  the  Bhagalpui  and  Fatma 
divisions  in  Bihai  and  Oriaaa,  as  well  oa  Qorakhpnr  district 
now  in  the  United  Provinces,  covering  in  all  an  area  nearly 
as  ]xtgfi  as  that  of  England.  For  ^e  acumen,  metiiod,  and 
accuracy  with  which  tiiis  pioneer  record  was  prepared  no 
praise  can  be  too  hi^  ;  but  the  physical  and  mental  strain 
so  impaired  his  health  that  Bochanan  had  to  leave  for  Europe 
in  1816,  and  the  survey  remained  unfinished.  Some  extracts 
&om  the  voluminous  MSS.  were  printed  from  time  to  time 
in  various  joomals,  but  it  is  most  regrettable  that  no  steps 
were  taken  by  the  Company  to  pubUsh  the  whole  under 
Buchanan's  own  supervision  while  he  was  still  alive.  In 
1838,  nine  years  after  his  death,  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin, 
who  had  been  permitted  by  the  Directors  to  "collate" 
the  MSS.,  published  such  portions  of  Buchanan's  records  as 
appeared  to  him  to  be  of  interest  under  the  title  The  Hilary, 
Antiquities,  Topography  and  Slati^ics  of  Eastern  India, 
with  his  own  name  on  the  title-page  ! 

At  the  suggestion  of  officers  who  had  examined  and 
appreciated  the  importance  of  the  material  discarded  by 
Martin,  the  Bihar  and  Orissa  Research  Society  undertook, 
with  the  approval  and  support  of  the  Local  Government,  to 
publish  in  full  those  portions  of  Buchanan's  records  which 
dealt  with  areas  now  within  that  province,  namely,  the  areas 
that  in  his  time  constituted  the  districts  of  (1)  Pumea,  (2) 
Bhagalpur,  (3)  Bihar  and  Pafna,  and  (4)  Shahabad.  The 
statistical  account  of  (1)  has  already  been  published ;  that  of 
(4)  ia  now  before  U8 ;  those  of  (2)  and  (3)  have  yet  to  be 
printed.  In  addition  to  the  Statistical  Accounts,  there  are 
among  the  MSS.  three  Joumala  inBuchanan'a  own  handwriting, 
kept  day  by  day  while  touring  throughout  the  Bhagalpur, 
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Bihar  and  Patna,  and  Shahabad  districts ;  these  have  been 
separately  printed,  with  explanatory  notes.  The  Society  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  making  these  valuable  records  avail- 
able to  students  and  on  securing  the  help  of  public-spirited 
gentlemen  like  Rai  Bahadur  Radha  Krishna  Jalan,  which  has 
enabled  this  to  be  done. 

The  absence  of  an  index  to  the  present  volume  is  a  serious 
defect. 

A,  454.  C.  E.  A.  W.  Oldham. 


Sravasti  in  Indian  Literatuke.  Memoirs  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Survey  of  India,  No.  50.  By  Dr.  Bimala  Churn 
Law.  13  x  10,  pp.  39.  Delhi :  Manager  of  Publications, 
1935.     28. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  ancient  sites  in  India,  we  owe  to 
Alexander  Cunningham  the  identification  of  the  site  of  the 
city  so  famous  in  the  Buddhist  literature  as  Savatthi,  with  the 
present  Saheth-Maheth  lying  on  the  boundary  between  the 
Gonda  and  Bahraich  districts.  This  identification  was  disputed 
for  some  time,  but  it  has  been  fully  corroborated  by 
subsequent  research.  In  his  introductory  chapter  Dr.  Law 
describes  briefly  the  results  of  the  excavations  carried  out  at 
the  site  from  the  time  of  Cunningham  onwards.  The  following 
five  sections  deal  with  (1)  the  origin  of  the  name  and 
topography ;  (2)  Eosala  and  Sravasti ;  (3)  the  Jetavana  and 
Purvarama  ;  (4)  ^ravasti  in  religious  tradition ;  and  (6)  the 
decline  of  Sravasti,  carrying  on  the  story,  in  which  there  are 
wide  gaps,  down  to  the  twelfth  century  a.d.  As  the  author 
points  out,  the  prosperity  and  importance  of  the  town  rose 
and  fell  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Eosala, 
which  probably  attained  the  zenith  of  its  greatness  about  the 
time  of  the  Buddha.  When  Fa-hian  went  there  (early  fifth 
century)  the  place  seems  to  have  been  largely  in  ruin ;  and 
Hsiian-tsang,  who  visited  it  about  a.d.  636,  describes  the 
place  as  ''  mostly  a  ruinous  waste  ". 

JRAS.    OCTOBER   1936.  45 
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The  value  of  this  useful  monograph  lies  chiefly  in  the  labour 
and  care  bestowed  by  Dr.  Law  on  the  oolleotion  and  citation 
of  r^erences  to  the  old  site  and  its  monuments,  as  well  as  to 
o^er  places  in  the  same  legion,  fix»n  the  Buddhist  texts  and 
from  the  Brslmuuiucal  and  Jaina  literature. 
A.  S9Z,  C.  E.  A.  W.  Oldham. 


Uittory 
TOzak-i-WaiAjahi  of  Burhan  ibn  Qasan.    Part  I.    From 

the  early  days  to  the  Battle  of  Ambni  (a.h.  1162). 

Translated  into  English   by  8.   Huhamhaj)    Husatm 

Nainab,   M.A.      lOJ-  X  6f ,   pp.    147  +  zzxii,   pis.    2. 

Madras :  UniTersity  of  Madias,  1934.   Rs.  6. 
Accurate   translations  of  Oriental   manuscripts   facUitate 
the  task  of  the  historian  and  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  the 
translator  of  this  work  has  placed  all  serious  students  of 
Indian  history  under  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  chief  Persian  sources  for  the  history  of  the  Carnatic 
in  the  eighteenth  century  are  the  Anwamama  of  JEr  Isma'il 
Khan  AbjadI ;  the  Tuzak-i-WdldjaAi  of  Burhan  Ibn  ^^bsan  ; 
the  Sawdnihat-i-Mumtaz  of  Muhanunad  Karim  Damin  ;  and 
the  Bahar-i-A'zam  of  ^ulam  'Abdu'l  Qadir  Nazir.  This 
volume  is  the  tirst  of  a  series  of  five  in  which  Professor  Nainar 
proposes  to  complete  the  translation  of  the  above  sources, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Anwamama.  Since  this  will  by  no 
means  complete  the  Persian  sources  dealing  with  the  Carnatic, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor  Nainar  will  at  some  future 
date  provide  us  with  translations  of  the  Sa'id-ndma  (Eth£, 
2843)  and  the  Waka'i'-i-Sa'adat  (Ethf,  2844). 
A.  515.  C.  Collin  Davibs. 


The  First  Two  Nawabs  op  Oudh.     By  Ashibbadi  Lal 

Srivastava.   pp.  vi,  vi,  301.   9  x  5(.   Lucknow,  1933. 

This  is  an  excellent  account  of  Sa'adat  Khan,  Buihan-ul- 

mulk,  and  his  nephew,  Safdar  Jang.   The  author  has  not  only 
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worked  over  the  well-known  material,  but  has  also  discovered 

new  sources,  such  as  the  Mansur-ul-maktubat,  a  letter  book 

of  the  two  Nawabs,  and  has  been  permitted  to  use  unpublished 

works  belonging  to  Sir  Jadunath  Sarkar.    He  has  thus  been 

able  to  correct  many  details  in  the  accounts  by  earlier  writers, 

and  to  explain  more  fully  the  motives  of  the  principal  actors 

in  the  tangled  struggles  for  supremacy  in  India  firom  1720 

to  1754.    His  analysis  of  Safdar  Jang's  action  in  calling  the 

Marathas  to  aid  him  against  the  Bangash  Pathans  in  1751 

is  particularly  acute.    To  the  account  of  political  movements 

is  added  a  description  of  administrative  measures  and  the 

condition  of  the  people.    A  critical  bibliography  adds  to  the 

value  of  the  book. 

While  there  are  few  errors  of  fact,  the  proof-reading  has, 

however,  been  very  lax,  and  misprints  are  numerous.    The 

book  also  deserves  a  much  better  index  than  that  which  it 

contains. 

A,  S44.  R.  Burn. 


Language  and  Uterature 

Catalogue  op  the  Sanskrit  and  Prakiut  Manuscripts 
IN  THE  Library  op  the  India  Oppice.  Volume  II : 
Brahmanical  and  Jaina  Manuscripts.  By  A.  Berriedale 
ELeith.  With  a  Supplement,  Buddhist  Manuscript-s,  by 
F.  W.  Thomas.  Part  I,  Nos.  4204  to  6627 ;  Part  II, 
Nos.  6628  to  8820.  11  x  9,  pp.  x  +  1851.  Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press,  1935.    £12  12«.  (£6  68.  each  part). 

With  the  issue  of  these  two  weighty  tomes  a  great  under- 
taking, and  one  whose  importance  to  Sanskrit  scholars  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated,  is  brought  to  a  worthy  close.  Having 
already  had  occasion  to  deal  with  a  number  of  entries  in  them, 
I  can  testify  that  they  do  not  fall  short  in  any  way  of  the  well- 
known  first  volume  by  Eggeling  with  respect  to  the  qualities 
that  are  to  be  desired  in  a  catalogue  raisonn^  ;  and  the  delay 
in  publication  has  had  the  advantage  of  enabling  fuller 
information  to  be  given  about  many  of  the  works  described. 
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The  labour  involved  in  such  work  is  great,  and  the  apparent 
reward  email ;  it  is  therefore  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  voice 
the  gratitude  towarda  the  authors  that  will  be  felt  hy  all  who 
in  tiie  future  turn  to  these  volumes  for  help. 

A.  409.  E.  H.  JORKSTON. 


The  Mbohaduta  OP  Ealidasa.  Translated  &om  the  Sanakrit, 
together  with  transliterated  text,  extracts  from 
Hallinatha's  Conunentary,  map,  and  exi^anatory  notes. 
By  G.  H.  BooKB.  8}  x  5^,  pp.  z  +  82,  map  1.  London : 
Oxford  University  ^eas,  1935.  10*.  6rf. 

The  Meghadata  was  first  translated  into  English  verse  by 
H.  H.  Wilson  in  1S13,  from  a  text  coUated  by  H.  T.  Colebrooke 
with  six  commentaries,  including  Mallioatha's.  A  revised 
edition,  with  a  gloBsaiy  by  Johnson,  intended  for  a  class-book 
for  the  East  India  College,  was  published  in  1843.  Wilson's 
verse  rendering  was  admittedly  anything  but  a  literal  trans- 
lation, his  object  being  more  to  "  render  thoughts  than 
words  "  ;  but  his  notes  have  proved  a  mine  of  information  for 
subsequent  writers. 

Mr.  Rooke  has  now  prepared  a  practically  literal  translation, 
based  on  the  text  used  by  MalUnatha,  omitting  certain  stanzas 
treated  by  that  commentator  as  spurious.  Consequently  we 
find  some  diiferences  &om  the  text  used  by  Wilson,  and  we 
miss  Wilson's  stanza  19,  with  its  reference  to  CitrakQtA. 
and  his  final  stanza  in  which  Kubera's  relentment  was 
described.  Of  the  accuracy  of  the  text  and  the  English 
rendering,  which  has  been  well  done,  we  are  assured  by  the 
fact  that  the  author  has  had  the  good  fortune  of  having  his 
work  checked  by  that  eminent  Sanskritist,  Dr.  Berriedale 
Keith.  There  are  a  few  points  in  the  notes,  however,  that 
may  be  noticed. 

Two  special  features  of  Kalidasa's  poem  are  the  topo- 
graphical details  given  in  describing  the  cloud's  route,  and 
the  many  allusions  to  trees  and  plants — faia  appreciation,  in 
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fact,  of  nature  and  scenery.  The  geographical  puzzles  rest 
much  where  Wilson  left  them  more  than  a  century  ago. 
Ptolemy's  Dosara,  which  was  a  town  of  the  Kokkonagai  in 
the  east,  and  his  Dosar5n  river,  which  fell  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  can  have  no  connection  with  K's  Da^rQah  (p.  22), 
which  must  have  been  in  Central  India,  somewhere  in  the 
region  of  the  present  States  of  Gwalior  and  Bhopal.  The 
authority  for  locating  Bramagiri  in  the  Maikala  range  {v,  map) 
should  have  been  quoted  ;  if  E's  Amrakuta  be  the  modem 
Amarkantak  (Amaraka^t^aka)  it  will  be  apparent  that 
Ramagiri  must  have  been  to  the  southward  of  these  hills. 
Vidiia  is  more  correctly,  we  think,  identified  with  Besnagar. 
Malaksetra  has  yet  to  be  identified  ;  Wilson's  suggestion  of 
Malda  near  Ratanpur  was  not  a  happy  one  :  the  name  possibly 
preserves  a  Dravidian  root  for  "  hill "  or  "  hill  people  ".  The 
Nirvindhya  and  Gandhavati  rivers  and  Devagiri  have  also 
yet  to  be  satisfactorily  identified.  K's  Gambhira  is  the  modem 
Gambhir  river. 

Some  of  the  botanical  names  given  are  now  not  in  current 
use,  or  else  have  been  revised.  For  instance,  mjxi  is  now  known 
as  Anthocephalus  Cadamba,  Hnsa  as  Albizzia  Lebbek,  aioka 
as  Saraca  indica,  and  mddhavi  as  Hiptage  Madahlota  ;  kutaja 
is  a  Holarrhena,  not  a  Wrightia ;  nicula  is  Barringtonia 
acutangvla,  a  tree,  not  land-reed,  as  stated  by  Mallinatha  ; 
birnba  is  Cephalandra  indica,  a  cucurbitaceous  plant ;  and 
mdlatl  is  Aganosma  caryophyUata,  Many  lexicographers  have 
made  the  mistake  of  confounding  the  maUUi  with  the  cameti 
or  other  jasmine,  whereas  it  belongs  to  a  different  order  of 
plants. 

It  may  be  noted,  further,  that  the  cakravdkt  is  not  a  crane 
(p.  56),  (the  "  Brahmini  duck  ",  or  ruddy  sheldrake,  is  a 
true  duck),  and  that  the  Bo  tree  under  which  the  Buddha 
attained  enlightenment  was  not  at  Gaya  (p.  16),  but  at 
Bodh  Gaya  (6  miles  from  Gaya). 

A.S72.  C.  E.  A.  W.  Oldham. 
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The  pRAVAOANA-siBA  ov  KuNDA-KUKDA  AcIbta.  Togethw 

irith  tiie  comm^taiy,  Tattra-dlpika,  bj  Ah^taoamdra 

SuRi.       English  txaiulation    by   Babbni>  Faddboon. 

Edited  with  an  IntroduotioQ  hy  F.  W.  Thomas.    Jain 

Litet&tnre  Society  Seriee,  Vol.  I.    8^  x  5^,  pp.  xxiv 

+  227.   Cambiidge  :   University  Frees,  1936.    16». 

This  D«w  8«ries  has  commenced  vit^  a  volume  which  at  once 

ranks  it  with  the  conudeiable  bene&cti<mB  is  this  kind  con- 

fmed  on  scholarship  by  enlightened  liberality.  It  is  dedicated 

to  the  memory  of  Bai  Bahadur  Jagmanderlal  Jaini,  anthra  <tf 

Uie  well-known  OutUnes  of  Jainiam,  whoee  testamentary 

provision  has  made  the  publication  possible.  It  is  not  the  first 

occasion  on  which  the  public  spirit  of  the  Jaina  communily  haa 

endowed  learning  in  this  way. 

Professor  Thomas's  introduction  provides  a  valuable 
conspectus  of  our  present  knowledge  of  Kundakunda  (whose 
personal  name  was  probably  Fadmanandin),  of  his  writings, 
and  of  his  relation  to  the  Jaina  canon.  Professor  Thomas  would 
assign  to  him  an  early  date,  "  rather  in  the  third  or  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era  than  in  the  fifth."  Of  the  eight 
works  attributed  to  Eondakunda  seven  have  been  printed  ; 
and  Brahmacari  SltaUprasada,  to  whom  the  author  and 
editor  of  the  present  translation  state  that  they  are  much 
indebted  for  suggestions  and  corrections,  has  published  Hindi 
translations  not  only  of  the  Niyama-sara  and  Samaya-sara 
(as  noted  in  the  Introduction,  p.  xz),  but  also  of  the  Pravacana- 
sara  with  Jayasena's  vrtti  (Pravacana-sara  tika :  in  three  parts, 
Surat,  1923,  etc.).  Amrtacandra's  t!ka,  on  die  other  hand,  has 
never  before  been  completely  translated,  either  into  Hindi  or 
into  English,  and  Professor  Faddegon's  work  is  a  pioneer  trans- 
lation. His  apparatus  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
printed  edition  of  the  gathas  with  both  commentaries  and 
Hindi  exegesis  (Bombay,  1912 ;  revised  edition,  1935),  and 
indications  that  the  text  presents  some  difficulties  are  to  be 
found  in  the  footnotes  drawing  attention  to  emendations 
which  the  sense  has  seemed  to  demand.     The  commentary 
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which  he  has  translated  is,  besides,  in  Professor  Thomas's 
words,  *'  work  of  a  severe,  ahnost  painful,  precision  .  .  . 
which  not  unfrequently  gives  an  impression  of  an  enjoyment 
of  sonorous  circumlocution  and  complicated  sentences 
rather  than  of  a  simple  striving  for  exactitude."  But 
Professor  Faddegon's  equipment  is  very  adequate  for  dealing 
with  a  **  remorselessness  of  style "  in  which  the  editor 
recognizes  "  the  outcome  of  an  inflexible  religious  faith  ", 
and  the  Jain  Literature  Society's  judgment  in  selecting  him 
for  this  onerous  task  is  fully  justified  by  the  result.  Both 
translator  and  editor  can  claim  a  plaudite  amid  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a  labour  for  which  students  of  Digambara  Jaina 
literature  will  have  good  reason  to  be  grateful. 

Gathas  which  are  given  only  in  Jayasena's  Tatparya-vrtti 
have  been  translated  at  pp.  199-203,  and  include  an  interesting 
section  teaching  that  there  is  no  nirvana  for  women — an 
attitude  consonant  with  the  casual  observation  of  gatha,  i,  44 
(common  to  both  conmientators),  to  the  effect  that  actions  are 
as  effortless  in  arhats  as  deceit  in  a  woman. 

Readers  will  be  grateful  for  the  use  of  clarendon  type  to 
distinguish  not  only  the  gathas  but  also  the  phrases  cited 
therefrom  in  the  body  of  the  conmientary. 
A.  404.  H.  N.  Handle. 


The  Burushaski  Language.  By  D.  L.  R.  Lorimer.  Vol.  I : 
Introduction  and  Grammar ;  pp.  bdii  +  464,  pis.  9, 
map  1.  Vol.  II :  Texts  and  Translations  ;  pp.  vii  +  418, 
pi.  1,  9  X  TJ.  Oslo :  Instituttet  for  sanmienlignende 
kulturforskning.  Series  B  xxix,  1-2.  Price  20  Norwegian 
kroner  per  volume  (bound,  23*75).   1935. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  large  work  Colonel  Lorimer  gives 
a  descriptive  granmiar  of  Burushaski  and  in  the  second  a 
number  of  Burushaski  texts  with  English  translation.  The 
work  will  shortly  be  completed  by  a  third  volume,  containing 
a  vocabulary. 
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The  book  ie  an  important  one.  Apart  from  its  use  as  a 
practical  handbook  of  the  language,  and  its  value  to  the  general 
Indianist,  it  has  another  and  wider  appeal :  it  will  be  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  students  of  general  linguistics,  who  are 
here  presented,  for  the  first  time,  with  an  adequate  and  highij 
scientific  treatment  of  a  rettipraehe  with  manjr  unusual 
features.  It  is  impossible  for  a  reviewer  with  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  language  to  appruse  the  work  at  its  true 
value.  Colonel  liorimer  has  studied  the  people  in  their  native 
land ;  he  has  obviously  made  the  most  minute  study  of  the 
language — and  that  by  the  best  possible  means,  the  help  of 
native  speakers  ;  and  he  has  written  an  extremely  lucid 
exposition  of  this  very  difficult  language  which  fills  over 
450  large  pages.  This  speaks  for  itself  and  little  remains  to  be 
said  except  to  congratulate  Colonel  Lorimer  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  a  great  and  difficult  task. 

In  externals  the  book  maintains  the  high  traditions  of 
the  Instituttet  for  sammenlignende  kulturforskning.  It  is 
excellently  printed  *  and  well  bound.  Lorimer  has  expressed 
the  sounds  of  Burushaski  in  a  simple  but  adequate  notation 
which  compares  most  favourably  with  the  notations,  almost 
unreadable  by  reason  of  the  number  of  diacritics,  which  are 
BO  much  in  vogue  to-day. 

In  a  valuable  introduction  Lorimer  gives  an  account  of 
"  The  Land  and  the  People  ".  The  Burushaski  language  is 
spoken  in  the  states  of  Hunza  and  Nagir  (74°  10' — 75°  40'  E, 
by  36° — 37°  10'  N.),  which  "  in  elevation  and  ruggedness 
.  .  .  may  compare  with  any  other  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  "  (I,  xxxi).  Of  this  almost  inaccessible  territory  the 
Burushaski  area  occupies  a  central  position.    Shina  (a  Dardic 

'  The  genera]  excellence  of  the  printing  is  unfortunately  somewhat  matred 
by  a  number  of  miaprinta  in  the  English  text,  e.g.  (unconeeted  in  tb* 
coiTigendal,  I.  viii,  4  f .  b  indentified  ;  I.  x\ix,  note  1.  2  equated ;  I,  slii, 
note  1.  3  people  ;  I.  4.  11  f.  b.  futher ;  I.  14,  4  f.  b.  inamimate ;  I,  445, 
heading,  op  (^  up) ;  the  lust  error  in  particularly  unfortunate  as  it  ia  in 
clarendon.  Even  the  most  careful  proof-reading  can  hardly  eliminate  oil 
the  errors  of  this  type,  many  of  which  are  obviously  due  to  the  compositor'! 
native  language  being  Norwegian  and  not  English. 
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language)  and  Wakhi  (an  Iranian  language)  are  also  spoken 
in  these  two  states.  The  total  number  of  Burushaski  speakers 
is  about  20,000  (as  against  c.  4,500  Shina  speakers  and 
c.  2,500  Wakhi  speakers  in  Hunza  and  Nagir).  Lorimer 
suggests  (I.  xxxiii)  that  the  Burushaski  area  was  once  larger. 
After  some  ethnological  discussion  (in  which  he  decides  that 
the  Wakhis  at  least  are  markedly  different  in  race  firom  the 
Burushos),  he  describes  the  social  organization,  character, 
agriculture,  arts,  crafts,  sports,  and  religion  of  the  Burushos. 
This  section  is  concluded  by  a  brief  account  of  the  Wershik, 
who,  some  7,500  in  number,  live  to  the  West  of  Hunza  and 
Nagir,  and  speak  Werchikwar,  a  dialect  related  to  Burushaski ; 
in  this  area  are  also  found  Shina  and  Khowar  (Dardic).  In 
the  next  section  the  mutual  relations  of  Burushaski  (to  some 
extent  also  Werchikwar)  and  the  neighbouring  languages  are 
discussed.  The  influence  of  Qirgiz  (a  Turkish  language)  and 
Balti  (a  Tibetan  language)  and  also,  surprisingly,  of  Wakhi 
on  Burushaski  has  been  very  slight.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  much  mutual  borrowing,  in  all  the  philological 
spheres,  between  Burushaski  and  Shina.  In  Werchikwar 
a  slight  Khowar  influence  is  perceptible.  The  next  section 
deals  with  the  work  already  done  on  Burushaski  and 
Werchikwar,  which  comprises  only  that  of  Biddulph  (1880 
and  1884)  and  Leitner  (1889)  on  Burushaski,  and  that  of 
Zarubin  (1927)  on  Werchikwar.  The  introduction  is  concluded 
by  an  account  of  Lorimer's  own  method  of  work. 

The  grammar  proper  (which  is  based  on  the  Burushaski 
of  Hunza)  begins  with  a  descriptive  phonology  of  the  language, 
which  includes  a  discussion  of  a  curious  consonantal  ablaut 
(using  the  term  in  the  strict  synchronic  sense)  whereby  a 
voiced  consonant  becomes  unvoiced  when  medial  as  in 
girminAs  "  to  write  '* :   akirmin  "  don't  write  "  (i,  308). 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the  book  is  taken  up  by  an  extremely 
detailed  exposition  of  the  morphology  of  the  language.  On 
p.  313  of  vol.  i,  Lorimer  says :  "  the  grammatical  terms 
ordinarily  in  use  in  Europe  are  not  in  all  cases  applicable  with 
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any  ezaotitade  to  the  phenDmena  of  Bunuhaaki  gzaminar 
. .  .  Another  tenninology  is  required,  but  until  our  knowled^ 
of  the  conceptions  underlying  the  mode  of  expression  ia  more 
precise  it  is  impossible  to  invent  terms  which  will  deeoribe 
them."  In  fact,  Burushaski  is  a  language  most  ill-suited  to 
diBOUBsion  in  Indo-Euiopean  terms,  but,  in  the  present  state 
of  oni  general  linguistic  knowledge,  these  are  the  only  terms 
in  which  any  satia&otory  presentation  can  be  made.  The 
morphology  appears  in  the  usual  sections :  nouns,  adjeotiTes, 
pronouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  and  conjunctions ;  it  is  concluded 
by  valuable  sections  on  clauses  and  word-order.  It  would  be 
impracticable  and,  indeed,  impossible  to  comment  on  these 
sectiona  in  detaU,  and  here  it  will  suffice  if  a  few  interesting 
points  are  noted. 

Much  of  Burushaski  grammar  is  based  on  a  system  of 
nominal  classes,  simple  indeed  compared  with  some  of  those 
that  are  known,  but,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  difficult.  The 
categories  present  are  :  "  1 .  Noims  representing  human  beings, 
subdivided  into  masculine  and  feminine.  2.  The  names  of 
non-human  animate  beings  and  certain  inanimate  objects. 
3.  The  names  of  all  other  inanimate  objects  "  (i,  14).  The 
distinction  of  the  last  two  categories  is  the  chief  difficulty 
here.  Lorimer  concludes  (i,  23)  "  that  no  single  factor  emerges 
clearly  as  governing  the  inclusion  of  nouns  in  the  one  category 
or  the  other ' '.  Problems  connected  with  nominal-classification 
are  often  insoluble,  usually  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  a 
sufficiently  long  linguistic  history  (thus  even  in  the  case  of 
Indo-European  problems  such  as  why  is  Fuss  "masculine"  in 
German  but  Hand  "  feminine  ",  no  conclusion  can  be  reached). 

The  "  plural  "  category  of  Burushaski  is  of  interest :  "  the 
plural  appears  to  be  used  sometimes  to  express  the  idea  of 
relatively  large  quantity"  (i.  52) — cf.  Indo-European  plurals 
such  as  Latin /umt  "  smoke  ".  This  appears  very  clearly  in 
what  Lorimer  has  called  "  super-plurals  ".  Thus  ge  "  snow  " 
is  "plural  in  force"  but  "singular  in  form"  (i,  42),  but 
geli^  (with  plural  suffix)  means  "  a  lot  of  snow  "  (i.  46), 
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In  Burushasld  there  is  a  ''  conjugation  "  of  nouns  with 
prefixed  pronouns  (i,  127  S.) — in  contradistinction  to  the 
suffixal  type  (as  in  Finno-Ugrian),  which  is  perhaps  the 
more  usual. 

The  numeration-system  is  clearly  decimal-vigesimal 
(i,  178  fF.). 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  accidence  is  apparently  the 
verb.  It  occupies  175  pages  of  the  granmiar  (i,  192-366). 
To  understand  it  at  all  it  would  be  necessary  to  learn  the 
language.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  one 
point — ^the  very  complex  objective  conjugation  (rather 
reminiscent  of  that  of  Basque  and  Mordvin). 

The  volume  is  concluded  by  two  interesting  appendices. 
The  first  deals  with  Nagiri  Burushasld.  It  is  Mrs.  Lorimer 
who  has  collected  the  materials  for  this  section  and  she  has 
clearly  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  language.  The  main 
differences  between  the  Burushaski  of  Hunza  and  Nagir  are 
here  presented.  They  appear  to  be  slight — ^hardly  sufficient 
to  justify  our  speaking  of  different  dialects.  The  second 
appendix  is  devote  to  some  notes  of  Lorimer's  on 
Werchikwar. 

Volume  i  also  includes  a  preface  by  Professor  Georg 
Morgenstieme.  This  deals  concisely  and  clearly  with  six 
subjects.  (1)  Features  in  Burushaski  of  interest  to  students 
of  general  linguistics  (such  as  the  nominal  classes).  (2) 
Relationships  suggested  for  Burushaski.  Morgenstieme 
concludes  that  at  present  there  is  no  evidence  for  relationship 
with  any  language ;  in  particular  his  dismissal  of  the  Japhetic 
view,  of  Bleichsteiner  (a  pupil  of  Marr's)  will  be  of  interest. 
For  the  present,  therefore,  it  appears  that  Burushaski  must 
be  accounted  a  true  restsprache  (like  Basque,  Andamanese, 
La-ti,  Yenisei-Ostyak,  and  Hottentot).  (3)  The  difficulties 
of  reconstructing  the  Burushaski-Werchikwar  protoforms. 
(4)  The  interrelations  of  Burushaski,  Shina,  IGiowar,  and 
Wakhi.  (5)  The  phonological  system  of  Burushaski.  (6)  A 
comparison  of  Morgenstieme's  own  notes  on  Burushaski  and 
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Werchikwir  (coDeoted  in  1929  at  Cliitral),  with  Xxnimer's 
fbnnB ;  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  there  is  a  lentarkably 


Vol.  ii  contains  texts  with  an  English  translation  on  the 
oppoeite  page.  They  compiiae  tales  t^  foreign  origin,  local 
tales  and  legends,  proverbs,  veise,  translations  into  Bnniahasld 
and  texts  on  local  history,  personalities,  and  customs.  Three 
Werchikwir  texts  are  added.  Besides  being  of  tiie  greatest 
value  to  the  student  of  Bumshaski,  these  texts  poasesB  a 
considerable  folk-lore  value  of  their  own. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  review  without  mentioning  the 
excellent  plates  at  the  end  of  vol.  i,  which  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  Burushaski  speaker  and  of  the  magnificent  terrun 
in  which  he  lives.  The  idea  of  including  such  photographs  in 
a  work  of  this  nature  is  a  new  one  to  me  ;  future  writers  of 
philological  works  might  do  well  to  copy  it. 
A.  562.  Alan  S.  C.  Boss. 


Rtligiotu  and  Social  lift 

Popular  Hinduisu.  The  Religion  of  the  Masses.  By  L.  S.  S. 
O'Malley.  7J  X  5,  pp.  viii  +  246.  Cambridge  : 
University  Press,  1935.    2s.  6d. 

This  small  work  aims,  as  the  author  explains  in  his  preface, 
at  giving  an  outline  of  the  great  variations  of  belief  and  practice 
which  are  typical  of  modem  Hinduism.  It  may  be  said  at  once 
that  in  his  self-appointed  task  Mr.  O'Malley  has  scored  a 
signal  success.  In  simple  language  and  witii  a  restrained  use 
of  quotation  and  reference  the  writer  deals  with  belieb, 
ideals,  moral  influences,  worships,  and  ceremonies,  godlings 
and  evil  spirits,  modem  deifications,  priests,  and  sectarianism. 
Naturally  there  is  considerable  overlapping  in  these  headings  ; 
but  the  picture  presented  is  on  the  whole  clear  and  concise. 

In  the  event  of  a  larger  edition  of  this  handbook  being 
under  contemplation  (and  it  would  certainly  be  welcome), 
the  following  suggestions  and  criticisms  are  offered  in  a  friendly 
spirit. 
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Under  the  heading  of  sects  the  Lingayats,  an  important 
community  of  Western  and  Southern  India,  might  be  accorded 
fuller  notice.  As  a  casteless  reformation  developing  into  a 
caste  system,  the  Lingayats  are  of  special  importance. 
Their  present-day  organization  is  complex  but  illuminating. 
Chapter  v,  which  deals  with  godlings  and  evil  spirits,  makes  up 
for  its  deficiencies  by  referring  his  readers  to  several  well- 
known  works  on  this  topic,  such  as  Crooke  and  Thurston. 
The  clever  summary  of  progressive  evolution  of  ideas  from 
spirit-scaring  to  spirit-squaring,  quoted  by  the  author  on  p.  133, 
should  have  been  attributed  to  Sir  James  Campbell,  among 
whose  "  Notes  on  the  Spirit  Bases  of  Belief  and  Custom  "  it 
will  be  found  recorded. 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  sect  some  reference  to  the  famous 
case  of  the  Maharajas  in  Gujarat  might  have  been  included. 
It  is  of  special  significance.  On  pp.  7,  8,  dealing  with  Karma, 
the  writer  shows  how  the  eilects  of  this  doctrine  though 
pessimistic,  contain  elements  of  optimism.  It  might  have 
been  added  that  at  least  it  tends  to  eliminate  the  class 
jealousy  which  is  provocative  of  so  much  unrest  in  the  West. 
Karma  should  eliminate  any  sense  of  unfairness  in  the 
distribution  of  worldly  advantages.  It  may  be  said  in  con- 
clusion that  in  this  iiseful  handbook  the  writer  maintains  the 
level  of  careful  scholarship  set  in  his  previous  production  on 
caste  in  Northern  India. 

A.  506.  R.  E.  Enthoven. 


The  Sadhs.  By  W.  L.  Allison.   The  Religious  Life  of  India 

Series.  7 J  x  5,  pp.  127.    London  :    Oxford  University 

Press ;  Calcutta :    Y.M.C.A.   Publishing  House,   1935. 
38,  6d, 

This  little  book  is  one  of  a  series  known  as  the  ''  Religious 
Life  of  India"  publications.  The  missionary  author  was 
elected  in  1920  to  the  Bemardine  Orme  Smith  Fellowship 
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of  the  PreBbyterian  Theologiosl  Seminarj'  td  (Akago,  and 
^xtoeeded  to  India,  where  he  inteieBted  hinuelf  id  tba  Ifttle 
known  rdigbos  commasity  of  tiie  Badha,  in  tite  UuHed 
Fiorinceeof  AgnandOugh.  The  Impsiul  GaMtteor  of  bdia 
(vol.  zii,  p.  67)  aoooids  a  brief  mentioa  to  thia  Hmda  sect, 
who  differ  from  their  more  orthodox  brethren  in  cejeoling  the 
worship  of  idols  and  all  reverence  for  Brahmane.  It  is  diffiooit 
to  arrive  at  any  acoiuate  eatimate  of  their  nprnbaB  as,  fw 
census  potposee,  the  members  nanally  a|^iear  as  ffindw  under 
a  caste  name.  The  late  Dr.  Crooke  (diagnised  thron^ost  Uita 
little  work  as  "  Sir  William  ")  has  in  TrAa  and  CaOm  eftlm 
North-Wat  Promnoes  provided  miioh  material  for  die  jovaent 
study.  Over  a  century  ago  the  Rev.  Henry  Ksfaec  proft— cd 
to  have  discovered  a  community  of  native  Christiana  near 
Delhi.  These  appear  to  have  been  Sadhs. 

The  founders  of  the  movement  were  Uda  Das,  Jogi  Das, 
and  Birbhau,  who  are  pUced  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeoitii 
century.  There  seems  to  be  a  probability  of  the  movement 
having  been  influenced  in  its  early  days  by  Eabii  and  Christian 
misaionaries. 

These  people  are  weavers  and  printers  of  cotton  cloth.  In 
rejecting  the  hierarchy  of  the  Brabmans  and  confining  t^eir 
worship  to  one  god  they  have  cut  tiiemselvee  off  &om 
orthodox  Hinduism  and  must  be  classed  with  the  numerous 
communities  who  &om  time  to  time  since  Buddha's  great 
crusade  have  found  the  tyranny  of  the  Brahman  and  tiie 
multiplicity  of  Hindu  deities  inimical  to  true  spiritual 
development. 

At  one  time  it  seems  the  Sadhs  used  to  expose  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  in  the  forest ;  somewhat  after  the  practice  of 
Zoroastrians. 

This  work  merits  inclusion  in  the  library  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  study  of  Indian  ethnology,  as  a  nsefiil 
summary  of  existing  references  to  this  curious  community. 
A.  S43.  R.  E.  Enthotbm. 
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The  Indian  Peasant  and  His  Environment.  By  N. 
Gangulee.  (The  Linlithgow  Commission  and  After.) 
8f  X  6,  pp.  xxvi  +  230,  ills.  15.  London  :  Oxford 
University  Press,  1935.    lOs.  6d, 

In  this  book,  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  recent  Royal 
Commission  on  Agriculture  in  India,  we  are  not  provided  with 
any  complete  and  orderly  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  Indian 
peasant,  but  we  get  what  is  probably  more  valuable,  namely 
a  series  of  disconnected  descriptions  and  observations, 
recorded  from  time  to  time  during  recent  years  in  the  writer's 
private  journal  or  in  letters  to  the  Press  or  to  his  friends. 
One  rises  firom  their  perusal  with  a  profound  sense  of  the 
complexity  and  seriousness  of  the  issues  discussed  and  a 
grateful  recognition  of  the  high  sincerity  with  which 
Mr.  Gangulee  has  approached  them. 

A.  472.  E.   D.  MaCLAGAN. 


Social  and  Poutical  Life  in  the  Vijayanagar  Empire. 
By  B.  A.  Saletore.  8f  x  5^.  Vol.  I,  pp.  Iv  +  470. 
Vol.  II,  pp.  iii  +  525.  With  10  plates.  Madras  :  B.  G. 
Paul  and  Co.,  1934. 

To  criticize  a  thesis  is  easy ;  the  student  has  so  much  to 
read,  so  little  time  for  digestion.  It  is  not  enough  to  interpret 
innumerable  quotations  from  the  Epigraphia  Camatica  and 
travellers'  tales  in  terms  of  the  Hindu  Nostras ;  Vijayanagar 
is  much  closer  in  time  and  space  to  the  South  India  of  to-day 
than  to  the  India  of  Kautilya  and  Manu,  a  fact  of  which 
Dr.  Saletore  seems  unaware.  A  Uttle  knowledge  of  the  caste 
system  of  Dravidian  India  would  have  saved  him  from 
confusing  **  ordeal ''  with  **  punishment "  (1,  387)  and  **  bride- 
price  "  with  **  dowry  "  (2,  189  ;  a  bad  blunder  which  entirely 
vitiates  his  argument) ;  he  would  know  that  the  Kshatriyas 
are  **  ignored  "  because  there  are  none  in  South  India  (2, 31-3) ; 
he  would  discover  quite  a  lot  **  which  cannot  be  found  out " 
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about  Be^an,  Karabas,  aitd  other  importaat  tdk  named  in 
the  iiucriptioiu  (2,  M).  A  little  map-etady'  would  rautble  him 
to  spot  with  ease  place-nameB  which  "  dude  all  identifioatioii " 
(1, 78),  and  to  "  ascertain"  that  the  term  vaUma^v  is  commoner 
in  the  Eaveri  delta  than  in  Tovdaimaodalam  (1,  296),  and 
tliat  Ma'bat  in  not  the  West  Coast  (I,  4) ;  and  to  define  with 
acouiacy  the  administrative  units,  rajya,  ttadu,  ime,  etc., 
which  ate  the  bed-rock  of  ^jayanager  administratba.  Of 
sects  and  matJuu  (even  of  Sring€ri,  Jains,  LiDg&Tats),  his 
account  is  meagre  ;  of  the  many  cults  and  temples  enumeiated 
and  of  temple  management  he  sajB  barely  a  word ;  festivals 
he  discusses  without  reference  to  Om  calendar.  Similarly, 
land  levenne,  village  adminisbatioQ,  and  the  army  require 
knowledge  in  which  he  is  apparently  unversed.  His  criticism 
of  European  travellers  is  severe,  but  not  unreasonable ;  with 
indigenous  sources  he  is  less  cautious ;  the  "  Taylor  MSS  *' 
he  accepts  without  demur,  and  although  9,876,543,210,000 
bulla  could  not  find  standing  room  in  all  India,  "  we  do  not 
know  whether  this  figure  is  trustworthy  "  (1,  429) ;  and  (pace 
Hultzsch)  could  the  ChSjas  so  far  foi^t  their  sanity  as  to 
spht  the  6^  acre  veli  into  52,428,800,000  parts  and  assess  each 
part  separately  (1,  164)  ? 

But  these  and  other  defects  do  not  impair  the  usefulness 
of  this  book.  Vijayanagar  history  is  something  more  than 
a  tissue  of  dates  and  pedigrees  and  a  three-century  fight  with 
Islam.  Dr.  Saletore  is  the  first  to  dig  down  into  the  solid  steata 
of  good  government  and  human  loyalties  which  made  tiiat 
fight  possible.  In  many  passages  he  writes  with  skill  and 
clarity,  his  footnotes  and  index  are  ample  and  accurate,  bis 
glossary,  though  incomplete,  is  a  useful  nucleus  for  future 
work,  his  well-chosen  plates  show  bow  valuable  the  evidence 
of  monuments  can  be,  and  his  scissors-and-paste  technique 
presents  in  handy  form  the  raw  material  for  many  important 
monc^aphs. 

A.  516.  ¥.  J.  RlCHABDB. 
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ElENCO  DEI  MaNOSCRITTI  ArABI  IsLAMICI  BELLA  BiBUOTECA 

Vaticana.  By  Giorgio  Levi  della  Vida.  9f  x  6f , 
pp.  xxix  +  347  +  41  ♦.  Citta  del  Vaticano,  Biblioteca 
Apostolica  Vaticana,  1935. 

The  book  contains  a  hand-list  of  the  Islamic  Arabic  MSS. 
in  the  Vatican,  which  comprise  in  all  1,494  MSS.,  made  up  as 
follows  :  1,292  from  the  Vatican  proper,  57  firom  the 
Barberinian  collection,  118  from  the  Borgian  collection,  16 
firom  the  Rossian  collection,  and  11  from  the  MSS.  of  mixed 
contents,  Christian  and  Islamic,  of  the  Vatican.  The  majority 
of  the  Islamic  MSS.  contained  in  the  Vatican  collection  were 
acquired  in  recent  years,  through  the  zeal  and  foresight  of 
the  present  Proprefect,  Mgr.  Tisserant.  The  titles  of  the 
works  are  transliterated  in  Roman  characters,  and  only 
occasionally  the  beginning  of  an  Arabic  text  of  a  work  is 
quoted.  The  hand-list  is  not  classified  under  subject  matter, 
but  a  good  classification  of  this  kind  is  found  at  the  end,  in 
what  is  called  Sammario  Sistematico  (pp.  283-310),  followed 
by  a  full  index  of  authors  (pp.  311-347).  An  Arabic  index  of 
titles  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  hand-list,  bearing  a  fresh 
pagination. 

Levi  della  Vida  has  accomplished  his  difficult  task  well  and 
conscientiously,  and  his  references  to  the  Arabic  catalogues 
of  other  libraries  and  to  modem  authors  are  very  iiseful.  I 
have  noticed  a  few  misprints,  such  as  >i5  for  J>i5  (p.  103), 

oil  for  <ii)l  (p.  213),  fiH-tadafu'  for  fiH-tadddud  (p.  218), 
etc.,  and  I  am  sorry  to  report  that  my  own  name  is  wrongly 
given  on  p.  X2dv  as  H.  Mingana  ! 

Although  the  collection  does  not  contain  any  MS.  of  out- 
standing importance  either  in  point  of  age  or  of  contents,  the 
hand-list  exhibits  many  fresh  texts  indispensable  to  an 
orientalist  and  theologian. 

A.  582.  A.  MiNGAKA. 
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Thi  MawAqif  and  Mukhatabat  of  Muhammad  ibn  'Abdi 
'l-Jabbab  al-Niffabi,  with  othbb  Fbaohbnts.  Edited 
for  the  first  time  b^  Abthub  John  Abbbbbt.  E.  J.  W. 
Qihh  Memorial,  New  Series,  Vol.  IX.  10  X  6,  pp.  zvii 
+  276  +  266.  London :  Luzac  and  Co.,  1935. 
The  Arabic  text  printed  in  this  volnme  conBistB  of  a  large 
namber  of  mystical  revelations  which,  as  we  may  suppose, 
were  written  down  (perhaps  automatically)  at  the  time  when 
they  were  received.  Apart  &om  a  few  passages  of  "  Divine 
dialogue  ",  God  is  the  sole  speaker  throughout.  Concerning 
the  author  hardly  anything  is  known  except  that  he  lived  in 
'Ir&q  during  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  a.h.  It  has 
been  disputed  whether  "  Nifiari  "  or  "  Na&f "  is  the  correct 
form  of  his  nUbah  ;  but  the  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Arbeiry 
leaves  no  doubt  that  this  obscure  §ufi  was  a  native  of,  or 
at  least  connected  with,  NifFar  (the  Babylonian  Nippur). 
Certainly  he  himself  was  not  responsible  for  the  collection  of 
his  writings  and  their  division  into  two  series,  entitled 
Mawdqif  and  Mukkdlabdt  respectively.  The  editor  thinks 
that  while  the  former  "  bear  clear  traces  of  hterary  redaction 
and  workmanship,  the  Muihdtahit  have  the  unmistakable 
appearance  of  authority  and  primitiveness  ".  This  judgment 
seems  to  be  well  founded,  and  in  neither  case  is  there  any 
reason  to  suspect  wholesale  fabrication.  The  Spanish  mystic, 
Ibn  al-'ArIf  (early  sixth  century)  quotes  Niffarf  without 
acknowledgment,  but  in  several  passages  of  Ibn  al-'Arabf's 
Fiiluhdt  he  is  cited  by  name  and  his  Mawdqif  is  described  as 
"  a  noble  work  ".  I  believemost  readers  of  the  present  volume 
will  endorse  that  verdict,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Divine  oracles  are  cryptic  and  that  the  only  key  to  their 
meaning  lies  in  patient  study  of  their  technical  and  stylistic 
pecuharities.  Mr.  Atberry  is  not  one  of  those  who  ardua  dwn 
md,uunt  amillunt  vera  vtai.  His  interpretation  of  the  text 
rests  safely  on  a  minute  analysis  which  has  been  performed 
with  skill  and  insight  deserving  the  highest  praise.  The  remarks 
on  waqfali,  wdqif,  and  other  keywords  of  the  author's  mystical 
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theology  are  supported  by  full  references  and  are  valuable 
for  the  light  they  throw  upon  his  modes  of  thought.  In 
preparing  this  edition  seven  MSS.  have  been  collated,  of  which 
the  oldest  and  best  (Grotha,  880)  is  said  to  be  a  copy  of  Niffarfs 
autograph.  Two  other  MSS.  contain  the  commentary  on  the 
Mawdqifhy  'Afifu'ddin  al-Tilimsdni,  a  mystic  belonging  to  the 
school  of  Ibn  al-'Arabi ;  and  a  third  (Bodleian  554)  includes 
a  short  anon}rmoiLS  conmientary  which  the  editor  is  inclined, 
I  think  on  rather  questionable  grounds,  to  attribute  to  Ibn 
al-'Arabi  himself.  The  English  conmientary  is  excellent 
both  in  form  and  matter  ;  it  avoids  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
explain  too  much,  gives  help  jiist  at  the  right  points,  and 
supplies  many  interesting  parallels  £rom  Oriental  and  Western 
mysticism.  Three  indices,  among  which  the  exhaustive  index 
of  technical  terms  occurring  in  the  text  is  specially  important, 
complete  a  work  of  great  learning  and  originality.  It  is  seldom 
one  can  so  unreservedly  congratulate  a  young  scholar  on  his 
first  major  pubUcation  and  so  confidently  look  forward  to 
even  larger  results  from  his  future  researches  in  the  same  field. 

A.  402,  R.  A.  Nicholson. 


Sudan  Arabic  Texts.  By  S.  Hillelson.  9^  x  6J,  pp.  i 
+  xxiv  +  1-219.  Cambridge  :  University  Press,  1935. 
Us.  6d. 

This  work,  following  upon  the  author's  practical  English- 
Arabic  Vocabulary  and  composed  of  texts  mainly  collected 
at  first  hand,  is  based  upon  many  years  of  philological 
observation  by  one  who,  as  an  official  of  the  Sudan  Civil 
Service,  has  had  the  advantage  of  close  and  prolonged 
acquaintanceship  with  his  raw  material.  It  is  not  for  beginners^ 
but  by  those  equipped  with  some  knowledge  of  classical 
Arabic  as  well  as  of  the  ordinary  ''  common  language  "  of 
to-day,  it  will  be  found  a  valuable  and  interesting  guide  to  the 
Sudan  dialects.  In  the  author's  opinion,  these  rich  local  forms 
of  speech  are  likely  to  resist  for  a  considerable  time  the  inroads 
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made  by  edncatioa  and  improved  waya  of  c 
Apart,  therefore,  &om  the  intereet  of  recording  the  present 
state  of  the  dialects,  the  texts  seem  likely  to  be  of  great  use 
to  those  vho  wish  to  obtain  a  really  close  insight  into  the  forms 
of  native  life,  thoo^t,  and  speech.  They  are  arranged  under 
varions  headings  snch  aa  Riddles,  Folk  Tales,  Anecdotes, 
Sketches,  etc.,  and  further  enriched  by  extracts  firom  a  local 
play,  Al-Mta^  Al-Sudani,  and  from  tiie  faba^  of  Wad 
Jpia/fallah.  All  are  GOQTeniently  set  out  with  a  tzanBlat«m  and 
either  a  tnuuliteratioii  or  Uie  Arabic  text,  sometimes  botii. 

The  introduction  contains  ten  pages  on  the  Phonolt^jy  of 
Sudan-Arabic  and  observations  on  the  dialectic  fbima  of 
various  parts  of  speech.  There  is  also  a  selected  glosaaty  of 
words  not  found  in  tiie  ordinary  dictionaries  and  a  short 
bibliography. 
A.  570.  J.  MoG.  Dawkins. 


The  Secret  of  Ana  'l-Haqq.  Second  edition.  By  Khaja 
Ehan.  7x5,  pp.  xxxiv  +238,  chart  1.  Madras: 
Hogarth  Press,  1935. 

This  book  is  an  abridged  translation  from  the  Feisian  of  tha 
Irshadat  air'AriJln  of  Ibrahim  Gazur-i-Bahi  of  Shararkote, 
whose  sayings  were  collected  some  time  after  the  days  of  the 
ill-fated  Prince  Dara  Shukuh,  one  of  whose  books  is  mentioned 
in  tiie  collection.  This  is  the  second  edition  of  the  book,  the 
first  being  published  in  1926  by  the  translator,  Khaja  Ehan, 
author  of  Studies  in  Ta^awwufaad  other  works. 

The  book,  as  its  title  indicates,  sets  out  to  expound  the 
doctrine  taught  by  Mans^  al-^allaj,  the  fiajnous  mystic  of 
Baghdad,  who  was  put  to  death  in  A.i>.  922,  and  the  translator 
has  arranged  the  sayings  under  suitable  headings,  including 
Oneness  (<>_A»-I),  Necessary  and  Potential  Existence,  the 
worlds  of  Spirit,  of  Imagination,  and  of  material  things,  the 
preparation  for  following  the  mystic  Way,  anid  the  practice 
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of  the  religious  life.  There  is  much  in  the  book  which  is 
reminiscent  of  Ibn  al-'Arabi  and  Rumi,  as  well  as  of  earlier 
Sufi  writers,  including  Hujwiri,  while  the  writer  has  also 
been  influenced  by  Aristotle  and  the  Neo-Platonists. 

The  translator  contributes  an  introduction,  including  a  short 
sketch  of  al-Hallaj's  life,  and  a  commentary  on  the  subject 
of  the  text,  with  many  parallels  from  other  writers,  both 
MiLslim  and  Christian.  He  also  includes  a  glossary  of  mystical 
terms,  of  which  his  interpretation  is  somewhat  arbitrary 
and  limited. 

The  book  contains  much  which  is  of  great  interest  to 
students  of  Sufism,  who  will  find  it  a  treasure-house  of  mystical 
doctrine,  containing  many  jewels  to  reward  those  who  search 
for  them.  The  search,  however,  has  not  been  facilitated  by 
the  lack  of  method  which  the  book  displays,  and  the 
regrettable  absence  of  any  index  or  even  a  detailed  table  of 
contents.  Misprints,  also,  of  a  serioiis  type,  are  numerous. 
A,  584.  Margaret  Smith. 


A  Creed  of  the  Fatimids.  A  summary  of  the  Taju4-*aqa'- 
id,  by  Sayyid-na  *Ali  b.  Muhammad  b.  al-Walid,  ob. 
612/1215.  By  W.  Ivanow.  TJ  x  5,  pp.  viii  +  82. 
Bombay  :    Qayyimah  Press,  1936. 

The  division  of  Isma'iU  doctrine  into  esoteric  and  exoteric 
makes  the  study  of  their  faith  hard.  Believing  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  to  publish  in  full  their  theological  texts, 
Mr.  Ivanow  has  smnmarized  a  book  which  may  be  called  a 
creed.  It  is  a  queer  jumble.  The  doctrine  of  the  prophet  is 
orthodox  from  the  Sunni  point  of  view,  that  of  the  imam  is 
largely  orthodox  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Shi*a,  and  that  of 
man's  responsibility  is  Mu'tazili.  The  teaching  about  the  soul 
and  its  relation  to  Grod  is  almost  $ufi.  Like  the  theologians 
of  the  Shi*a,  the  creed  sayB  nothing  about  the  creation  of  the 
Koran.  From  the  philosophers  come  the  creation  of  the  world 
by  the  First  Reason  and  the  composition  of  the  world  from  the 
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four  dementa.  Tliat  there  is  do  reward  in  thia  worid  was 
taught  by  al-Naffiun.  Tlist  the  im&m  is  never  entirelT'  sbsent 
from  the  worid  and  the  rejection  of  the  "  agreement  of  the 
Hnalim  conununily  "  are  peonUar  to  the  lama'IliB. 

The  introdnction  is  short  and  to  the  point ;  there  ia  also 
an  index. 
A.  623.  A.  S.  TarnoN. 


Moagolte 

Tub   Monoou   of  Makchobu.      By  Owxn  Lattimobk. 

8x6^,  pp.  312  and  3  mapa.    London :   Qeo^  ADen 

and  Unwin,  Ltd.,  1934. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  engaging  chaiacteristica 
of  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  constitute  themsetveB  the 
champions  and  interpreters  to  the  rest  of  the  world  of  non- 
European  peoples.  To  Mr.  Owen  Lattimore  the  Hongola 
are  what  the  Arabs  were  to  Colonel  Lawreoce,  the  Kurds 
to  E.  B.  Soane,  the  Japanese  to  Lafcadio  Heam,  and  so  on. 
An  inevitable  feature  of  thia  attitude  of  mind  is  that  the 
champion  is  prone  to  attribute  to  his  prot4g4s  a  more  impor- 
tant position  in  the  scheme  of  things  than  is  really  justified, 
and  Mr.  Lattimore  is  no  exception.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  Mongols,  however  glorious  their  past,  really  hold 
a  key  position  in  Eastern  Asia  to-day,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  their  geographical  situation  at  the  meeting-point 
of  Russia,  China,  and  Japan  gives  them  a  greater  importance 
than  their  relatively  small  numbers  and  political  importance 
would  otherwise  justify.  Subject  to  this  reservation,  tiie 
present  book  is  an  extraordinary  interesting  and  valuable 
description  of  the  present  political  conditions  in  a  part  of 
the  world  which  may  before  long  be  the  scene  of  a  major 
clash  between  two,  or  perhaps  three,  great  Asiatic  Powers. 
Its  contents  are  adequately  summarized  in  the  snb-title, 
"  Their  tribal  divisions  ;  geographical  distributioa  ;  historical 
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relations  with  Manchus  and  Chinese,  and  present  political 
problems."  The  first  half  of  the  book  gives  a  general  account 
of  the  history  during  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years 
and  the  present  condition  of  the  Mongols  who  live  within 
the  present  political  firontiers  of  Manchukuo  ;  the  remainder 
contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  individual  tribes  and  sections. 
There  are  some  indications  that  the  author  is  better  acquainted 
with  the  modem  spoken  dialects  of  Mongol  than  with  the 
classical  written  language  and  the  system  of  spelling  which 
he  adopts  is  decidedly  **  colloquial ".  Having  regard  to  the 
wide  variations  between  the  modem  dialects,  this  is  perhaps 
somewhat  to  be  regretted. 

A.  595,  G.  L.  M.  Clauson. 


Persia 

Thj:  Journal  of  Robert  Stodart.  Being  an  account  of  his 
experiences  as  a  member  of  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton's  Mission 
in  Persia  in  1628-9,  published  from  the  unique  manu- 
script preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Sir  E.  Denison  Ross. 
7 J  X  5,  pp.  128,  map  1.  London  :  Luzac  and  Co., 
1935.     5^. 

We  possess  so  few  records  of  travel  by  Englishmen  in  Persia 
during  the  seventeenth  century  that  Sir  Denison  Ross  has 
rendered  good  service  by  publishing  this  hitherto  overlooked 
manuscript,  if  only  as  a  supplement  to  the  record  of  Sir  T. 
Herbert.  Of  Robert  Stodart  himself  apparently  nothing  is 
known  except  that  he  accompanied  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton's 
ill-fated  mission  to  Shah  *Abbas ;  in  what  capacity  he  went 
has  not  been  suggested,  but  from  the  entry  under  date 
24th  July,  1628,  about  the  ambassador  having  bequeathed 
his  wearing  linen  to  him  and  his  **  adopted  brother"  (p.  99), 
James  Emery,  it  looks  as  if  he  had  been  a  personal  attendant. 
Save  for  the  few  entries  in  April,  1626,  when  the  mission  made 
an  ineffectual  start  from  Deal,  only  to  put  back  and  wait 
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till  the  following  year,  the  journal  b^ins  with  the  start  of 
the  mission  from  Ispahan  on  30th  April,  1628,  fixr  Aahraf 
on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  where  the  Shah  had  a  winter 
resort,  returning  by  another  route  via  Tehran  to  Qasvlh, 
where  both  Sir  Robert  Sherley  and  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton  died. 
From  Qasvin  the  party,  now  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Gooch, 
the  chaplain,  proceeded  to  Ispahan  through  Qimi,  and  thence 
by  the  usual  route  to  Shiraz,  and  on  via  Lar  to  Qombroon 
(now  Bandar  'Abbas),  which  was  reached  on  the 
19th  December  of  the  same  year.  From  this  port  Stodart 
sailed  to  Surat,  where  he  seems  (there  is  a  lacuna  in  the  diary) 
to  have  stayed  for  about  a  month,  sailing  for  home  on  the 
12th  April,  1629,  and  reaching  Oravesend  on  the  12th  January, 
1630. 

Stodart,  though  evidently  a  man  of  some  education,  was 
a  dull  diarist.  The  value  of  the  journal  lies  chiefly  in  the  care 
with  which  the  dates  and  length  of  each  day's  journey  :are 
recorded,  thus  making  it  easy  to  trace  the  route  followed. 
The  most  helpful  map  for  this  purpose  is  Rennell's  Map  of 
Western  Asia,  on  which  nearly  all  the  sites  are  marked. 
Otherwise  Stodart  gives  lis  disappointingly  little  information 
of  value.  Of  the  progress,  or  failure,  of  the  mission's  real  object 
he  was  possibly  not  cognizant :  it  is  only  from  the  **  Relation  " 
of  Dr.  Grooch,  which  has  appropriately  been  reprinted  in  the 
Introduction,  that  we  learn  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Shah's 
ministers  and  of  the  hardships  and  indignities  suffered  by  the 
mission,  the  only  charitable  explanation  of  which  is  that 
'Abbas,  who  was  nearing  his  end,  had  lost  the  vigour  of  body 
and  mind  for  which  he  was  previously  celebrated. 

Sir  Denison's  acquaintance  with  the  country  and  its 
language  has  enabled  him  to  interpret  many  puzzling  words 
and  identify  many  names  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
incomprehensible  to  the  general  reader. 

A.  523.  C.  E.  A.  W.  Oldham. 
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Science 

1)  En  Nawadir  et  TibbIya.    By  Ibn  Masawaih.    10  x  7. 

pp.  34  +  vii.    Cairo,  1934.    (2)  Kitab  el  Azmina.    By 

Ibn  Masawaih.    10  x  7.    Extract  from  the  Bulletin  de 

rinstitut  d'Egypte,  t.  xv,  pp.  235-260.    (3)  Ed  Dastur 

EL  BImAristAnI.    By  Ibn  Abi  BayAn.    10  x  7,  80. 

Cairo,  1933.    Three  teicts  in  Arabic  edited  and  annotated 

by  the  R.  P.  Paul  Sbath,  with  introductions  in  French 

by  the  editor. 

It  appears  that  none  of  these  texts  has  been  published  before, 

though  a  translation  of  the  Natoddir  was  brought  out  at  Bonn 

as  long  ago  as  1489.     Ibn  Masawaih  was  the  son  of  an 

apothecary  at  Jundaisabur,  he  was  in  the  service  of  the 

IGialifs  for  some  fifty  years,  was  employed  by  them  as  a 

translator  of  Greek  books  and  died  in  243  (a.d.  867).    His 

Natoddir  consists  of  a  series  of  medical  aphorisms  of  which 

**  whoever  consults  a  large  number  of  doctors  when  he  is 

iU  exposes  himself  to  the  error  of  every  one  of  them ''  may  serve 

as  an  example.  His  Azmina  is  a  calendar  taking  the  year  first 

by  seasons  and  then  month  by  month,  and  giving  the  signs  of 

the  zodiac  and  a  few  other  astronomical  details  and  also 

what  is  done  at  different  times  in  the  way  of  agriculture, 

medical  treatment,  and  so  forth.    Thus,  for  instance,  '*  the 

22nd  Day  and  night  are  equal,"  "  in  this  month  bleeding 

may  be  practised  "  will  be  found  among  the  items.     The 

DastUr  of  Ibn  Abi  Bay&n,  who  was  a  Jewish  doctor  employed 

at  Cairo  in  the  twelfth  century,  consists  of  sjrstematically 

arranged  directions  for  making  up  electuaries,  pills,  lotions, 

and  the  various  other  medicaments  in  use  at  the  time  of  the 

author.     All  three  books  have  some  value  for  the  history 

of  medicine,  but  the  Dastur  is  far  the  most  important  in  this 

respect.    Moreover,  its  contents  as  pointed  out  by  M.  Sbath 

have  some  bearing  on  the  state  of  Eastern  science  in  general 

when  it  was  written.    Mr.  Sbath  has  been  at  much  pains  in 

correcting  the  text  of  the  Dastur  and  it  might  be  worth 

translating    into   some    European   language,    so   as  to  be 

accessible  to  a  wider  circle  of  students. 

A.  547,  A.  548,  A.  549.  R.  GuEST. 
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Das  Buch  dbr  Alaune  und  Salze  :  £in  Qbiikcwsbk  deb 
aPATLATBiNiscHBN  ALCHBtOE.   Heiaiug^eben,  UboraetBt 
nnd  erlaatert  voa  Juuna  RnsKA,  AbteilangSTontaiid 
am  Inatitat  f  iir  Qeachiclite  der  Medizin  and  der  Natot- 
viflaenficliaften,   Berlin.      9^  x  6^,   pp.    127.      Berlin : 
Terlag  Chemie,  G.m.b.H.,  1936.     RM.  15. 
The  Latin  treatise  De  AlwninSnu  et  SaUbw  aacribed  to 
Bail  IB  well  known  to  all  students  of  the  history  of  chemistry  as 
a  practical  handbook  free  from  the  usoal  alchemical  theoriong. 
It  was  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Robert  Steele  in  1929 
{/m,  zii,  pp.  12  ff.),  bat  Professor  Ruska  has  be^i  fortonate 
eooagh  to  discover  the  Arabic  original,  or  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  it.    The  Arabic  text  is  contained  in  eleven  leaves  of 
the  Berlin  MS.  Sfbenobs  1908,  and  Professor  Ruska  has 
edited  it,  with  a  critical  appaiatus  and  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  whole  subject,  in  the  present  boob.    Professor  Ruska 
concludes  that  the  treatise  is  of  Spanish  origin,  and  that  its 
ascription  to  Raz!  is  false  ;  the  author  was  probably  a  practis- 
ing alchemist  of  about  the  eleventh  century.     The  Latin 
translation  was  used  by  Roger  Bacon  and  Vincent  of  Beauvais 
in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  its  influence 
upon  later  alchemical  literature  became  very  great.    It  is  s 
pity  that  the  present  scholarly  edition  is  unprovided  with 
an  index ;    but  Professor  Ruska  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  added  yet  another  contribution  of  prime  importance 
to  the  history  of  eariy  chemistry. 

A.  499.  E.  J.   HOLHYABD. 

Semitic 

AbO'l-Mahasik  iBN  Taghri  BiHDi's  Annals.  Ed.  William 
Popper.  Vol.  V,  Part  3,  a.h.  792-800.  University  of 
California  Publications  in  Semitic  Philology.  lOJ  x  7, 
pp.  517  to  644.  Berkeley,  California :  University  of 
California  Preaa,  1931. 
Thb  part  completes  the  text  of  vol.  v,  a  final  part  containing 

the  index  and  glossaries  being  still  under  preparation.     It 
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covers  the  second  period  of  rule  of  Barquq,  from  his  restoration 
until  his  death,  a  somewhat  dismal  chapter  of  Egyptian 
history,  full  of  internecine  warfare  and  cruel  bloodshed,  with 
Timur  threatening  an  invasion  of  Syria,  a  peril  that  was 
averted  for  the  time.  The  text  continues  to  be  produced  in 
the  same  thorough  way  as  that  of  the  previous  parts. 

A,  443,  R-  GXTKST. 


StUDIEN    ZUR    GeSCHICHTE    UND    KULTUR    DES    NAHEN    UND 

FERNEN  OsTENS.  Paul  Kahle  zum  60.  Geburtstag  iiber- 
reicht  von  Freunden  und  Schiilem  aus  dem  Elreise  des 
orientalischen  Seminars  der  Universitat  Bonn.  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  W.  Heffening  und  W.  Kirfel.  10  x  6J, 
pp.  viii  +  231,  photo  1,  figs.  60.  Leiden :  E.  J.  Brill, 
1935.  Guilden9. 

The  number,  the  variety,  and  the  excellence  of  the  papers 
forming  the  Festschrift  dedicated  to  Professor  Eahle  furnish 
eloquent  testimony  to  his  services  as  teacher,  author,  and 
director  of  the  Oriental  Seminary  at  Bonn.  As  the  title  of  the 
book  indicates,  the  range  which  it  covers  is  very  wide,  including 
BibUcal  theology.  Islamic  history,  jurisprudence,  and  beUes- 
lettres,  Indian  medicine,  religion,  and  mythology,  Chinese 
porcelain,  and  Japanese  and  Chinese  literature.  The  authors 
are  chiefly  German,  but  some  hail  from  Egypt,  Japan,  and 
China.  Professor  Eahle's  interests  extend  to  all  the  countries 
mentioned,  though  he  is  probably  best  known  as  an  authority 
on  Hebrew  and  Arabic  literature,  with  which,  indeed,  the 
larger  number  of  the  papers  deal.  Of  these  I  should  be  inclined 
to  bestow  special  conmiendation  on  that  by  Curt  Peters 
**  Beitrag  zur  textgeschichtlichen  Uberlieferung  von  Exodus, 
xxxii,  18,''  which  is  both  admirable  in  method  and  convincing 
in  its  results.  The  paper  entitled  "  Lehrer  und  Schiiler  im 
Eairener  Ordensleben  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  n.  Chr.",  by  Ernst 
Ludwig  Dietrich,  is  an  interesting  sketch  drawn  from  Sha'rani's 
LatdHf  cU'Minan,  a  work  which  bears  some  resemblance  to 
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tlie  intTOBpeddon  of  Manma  AnnliuB.  Studeots  of  TJamin 
law  will  find  the  eeaay  "  Znin  Aufbau  der  ialamuolieii 
Rechtsweike"  higUy  inslxnGtive.  Of  the  Indian  stodies 
perhaps  that  by  Hans  Losoh  in  which  tales  of  leeazieotdon  are 
collected  is  likely  to  attract  widest  attention.  One  csd  onfy 
congratulate  Professor  Kahle  on  this  monoment  to  his 
efficiency  as  a  teacher  and  organizer,  and  wish  him  many  more 
years  of  snccessful  activity. 
A.  514.  D.  S.  Maboouodth. 


Illubtratbd  Lonix>n  Nbws 

In  No.  5072,  vol.  189  of  4th  July,  there  appears  a  description 
of  a  newly  revealed  ebony  statuette  of  an  Egyptian  official 
carvedsomethirty-fourcenturiesago.  It  has  been  lying  at  Cairo 
in  its  glued  linen  wrappings  since  1899,  and  now  proves  to 
be  a  beautiful  example  of  carving  which  depicts  Thay,  an 
eighteenth-dynasty  Master  of  the  Horse,  with  an  ej^ression 
full  of  life  and  feeling.  Hieroglyphics  on  the  dark  wooden 
pedestal  recount  his  career  and  &ithful  services. 

Excavations  carried  out  last  winter  at  Armant,  the  site 
of  Hermonthis  in  Upper  Egypt,  under  the  Sir  Robert 
Mond  Expedition,  are  described.  See  the  same  journal  of 
12th  August,  1933.  The  history  of  the  site  is  verified  as  far 
back  as  4000  B.C.  Froto-Dynastic  pottery,  limestone  blocks 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dynasties  are  described  in  the 
present  number,  together  with  the  evidence  of  the  walls 
of  defence  at  difTerent  ages  of  Armant's  varying  fortune. 
Later  Pharaohs  have  left  many  rehcs  of  their  wealth  of 
buildings.  It  was  also  a  home  of  Buchis,  the  Bull  god,  and 
the  site  of  an  interesting  and  attractive  httle  temple  built 
by  Cleopatra  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  her  son,  OEesarion. 
Unhappily  this  has  been  destroyed  to  make  way  for  a  sugar 
factorv. 
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The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  also  due  for  the  following 
volumes : — 

Chinese  Calligraphy.  By  Lucy  Driscoll  and  Kenji 
ToDA.   London  :  Cambridge  University  Press,  1935.   9s. 

Mesopotamia.  By  Seton  Lloyd.  London :  Lovat  Dickson 
and  Thompson,  Ltd.,  1936.    6s. 

BiBLiOGRAPHiE  BouDDHiQUE.  VI.  Mai,  1933-Mai,  1934. 
Index-g6n6ral  des  Tomes  i-vi.  By  A.  J.  Bernet  Kebipers, 
6.  L.  M.  Clauson,  and  others.  Paris :  Adrien 
Maisonneuve.    1936. 

Proceedings  and  Transactions  op  the  Seventh  All- 
India  Oriental  Conference,  Baroda,  December,  1933. 
Government  of  Baroda.  Baroda:  Oriental  Institute,  1935. 

Is  Christianity  Unique  ?  By  Nicol  Macnicol.  London  : 
Student  Christian  Movement  Press,  1936.   6^. 

Sri  Bhagavadgita-Rahasya.  By  B.  6.  Tilak.  Poona : 
R.  B.  Tilak,  1935.   Rs.  6. 


NOTES  OF  THE  QUARTER 

Lantern  Slides  of  Aurriolo|i(Ml  and  Babrlonian 

Subjeoti 

F1KCHE8  BsgusaT 

The  late  Dr.  T.  G.  Pinches,  a  Member  of  the  Society  for 
apwarda  of  fifty  years,  left  directions  that  a  collection  of 
his  Asayiiological  and  Babylonian  Lantern  Slides  should  be 
held  in  trust  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Socie^  for  the  nse  of 
Students. 

Dr.  Pinches  bequeathed  them  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
promote  an  interest  in  such  subjects  among  Students  in  this 
country.  The  Society  has  accept«d  the  trust  and  will  hold 
the  shdes  available  for  the  use  of  bona  fide  Students, 
Lecturers,  or  Educational  Institutions  such  as  the  Victoria 
Institute.  There  are  nearly  400  slides,  which  have  been 
catalogued  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Langdon.  Requests  from 
Orientalists  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  with  necessary 
references  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council. 

Dr.  Pinches  also  left  nine  simple  Babylonian  Seals, 
together  with  the  copy,  transcription,  and  transition  of 
each,  prepared  by  himself,  for  the  same  purpose.  These  are 
available  for  loan  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  slides. 

Mutanabbi  Celebration!  in  London 

The  following  celebrations  will  be  held  to  commemorate 
the  1000th  anniversary  of  the  Arab  Poet  Mutanabbi. 

Oct.  14.     Reception  at  Royal  Egyptian  Legation. 

Oct.  15.  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  At  Home,  at  the 
London  Museum. 

Oct.  16.     Lecture  at  the  Royal  Egj^tian  Club. 


PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS    OF   ORIENTAL 

JOURNALS 

Acta  Orienlalia,    Vol.  xv,  Pars  i,  1936. 

Strieker,  B.  H.    Trois  Etudes  de  phon^tique  et  de  morphologie 

coptes. 
Johnston,  E.  H.     The  Buddha's  Mission  and  last  Journey : 

Buddha-carUa,  xv  to  xxviii. 

Toung  Poo,    Vol.  xxxii,  Livr.  4,  1936. 

Bonnerjea,  B.  Phonology  of  some  Tibeto-Burman  dialects  of  the 

Himalayan  region. 
Pelliot,  P.      A  propos  du  "  tokharien  ". 

Tijdschrift  voor  Indische  TaaU,  Land-  en  Volkenkunde, 

Deel  Ixxvi,  Afl.  3,  1936. 

Fischer,   H.    T.      Het   asymmetrisch   cross-cousinhuwelijk    in 

Nederlandsch  Indie. 
Kleyntjens,  J.    De  godsdienstige  toestand  in  Voor-Indi6  onder 

Hollandsch  bestuur. 

Bengal  Past  and  Present,     Vol.   li.  Part  ii.      Serial  No.  102. 

April-June,  1936. 

Bullock,  H.   Monumental  Inscriptions,  Third  Series. 
Cotton,  Sir  E.    An  unpublished  letter  of  Lord  Olive. 
Sarkar,  Sir  J.     French  Mercenaries  in  the  Jat  Campaign  of 
1775-76. 

La  Geographic.    Tome  Ixvi,  Nos.  2-3.    Aout-S^ptembre  1936. 
Gandolphe,  M.   La  Korbous  indigene,  traitements  et  l^gendes. 


PRESENTATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS  TO 
THE    UBRARY 

Rtmainier  of  Aaxttiont,  April-Jvlj/,  1936 

Colbert,  E.  H.,  Siwalik  rQammala  in  the  American  Hnseiun  of 
Natural  History  .  .  ■  (Transactions,  American  Philoaophical 
Soc.,  N.S.,  vol.  26.)    12  x  9}.   PhOaddphia,  1935. 

From  Ae  American  Philoeophical  SociHy. 

Collis,  H.,  Siamese  White  ...9x6.  London,  1936. 

From  Meatn.  Faber  and  Faber. 

Combe,  E.,  Sanvaget,  J.,  and  Wiet,  0.,  mpertoiie  chronologiqne 
d'^pigiaphie  arabe.  Tom.  6  .  .  .  11^  X  9|.  Le  Caire,  1935. 
Exchange. 

Conference.  Proceedings  and  transactions  of  the  Seventh  All- 
India  Oriental  Conference.  Baioda,  December,  1933. 
10  X  7.     Baroda,  1935. 

From  the  Director,  Or.  ImtituU,  Baroda. 

Depont,  0.,  Vocabulaire  fran^ais-arabe  it  I'usage  des  dlSvea  de 
I'Ecole  D^partementale  des  Infirmi^res  de  I'Hopital  Fzanco- 
Musnlman  .  .  .  [With  grammar.]   8^  x  54-   Paris,  1932. 

From  Messrs.  Patd  Geuihner. 

Vocabulaire  fran9ais-kabyle  k  I'uaage  des  SSves  dc  r£cole 

D^partmentale     des     Infirmieres     de     I'Hopital     Franoo- 
MuBuIman  .  .  .  {With  grammar.]   8J  X  SJ.   Paris,  1935. 

From  Messrs.  Pavl  Qeutkner. 

Donncr,  0.,  Memona  aaecularis  Ottonia  Donner.  1935,  XH,  15. 
Memorial  vol.  publ.  on  centenary  of  0.  D.'s  birth,  with 
bi'graphy,  portrait,  artd  articles  by  himself  and  others. 
(M4m.,  Soc,  Finno-OTigr.,  71,)    10  x  6i.    Hehinki,  1936. 

From  the  Sodele  Finno-Ouffrienne. 

Dum^zil,  G.,  Fla men-Brahman  .  .  .  (Ann.  du  Mua.  Guimet. 
Bibl.  de  Vulg.,  torn.  51.)  8  x  5J.  Paris,  1935.        Exchange. 

Edgerton,  W.  F.,  and  Wilson,  J.  A.,  Historical  records  of 
Bamses  III.  The  texts  in  Medinet  Habu.  Vola.  1  and  2. 
Tr.  with  explanatory  not«B  .  .  .  (Or.  Inst.,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 
Studies  in  Ancient  Or.  Civilization,  no.  12.)  12  x  9\. 
Chicago,  1936.  From  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Eliade,  M.,  Yoga.  Essai  sur  les  origines  de  la  mystique  indienne. 
(Bibl.  de  Philosophie  Roumaine.)  10  X  7.  Paris,  Buairefti, 
1936.  From  Messrs.  Oeuthner, 
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Encyclopsedia  of  Islam  .  .  .  No.  51.      Nedroma-Nur  Djahan. 

11  X  7^.    Leyden  and  London,  1935.  Bought. 
Supplement   No.   2.      Djughrafiya-Kassala  ...  11  x  7 J. 

Leyden  and  London,  1936.  From  Sir   W.   Beveridge. 

Enuma  Eli§.   Le  poeme  babylonien  de  la  Cr^tion  (Eniima  EliS). 

[French  tr.  and  introduction  by]  R.  Labat.  IQJ  X  7.     Paris, 

1935.  From  Messrs.  Adrien-Maisonneuve. 

Famki  (Zahiruddin).     Aurangzeb  and  his  times  ...  9  X  6. 

Bombay,  1935.  From  Messrs.  Taraporevala  Sons. 

Foucart,  G.,  Tombes  th^baines.  N&ropole  de  Dira  *Ab^'n-N4ga. 

Le  tombeau  d'Amonmos.  Pt«.  4  (Planches)  .  .  .  (M^m.,  Inst. 

Fr.  d'Arch.  Or.,  Tom.  57.)    14^  X  llf    Le  Caire,  1935. 

Exchange. 
Franke,  0.,  Greschichte  des  chinesischen  Eeiches  .  .  .  Bd.  2. 

Der  Konfuzianische  Staat.  1.    Der  Aufstieg  zur  Weltmacht 

...  11  X  7  J.  Berlin,  1936.  From  Messrs.  WaUer  de  Gruyter. 
Gapanovich,  J.  J.,  Russia  in  North-eastern  Asia  .  .  .   Rtissian 

with  English  summary.    2  vols.    lOJ  X  7 J.  Peiping,  1933, 34. 

From  ihe  Author. 
Gardner,  G.  B.,  Keris  and  other  Malay  weapons  ...  12  x  9^. 

Singapore,  1936.  Presented  by  the  Author. 

Gondal.     Gondal's  cherished  treasures.     An  account  of  Shree 

Bhagvat  Sinhjee   Golden  Jubilee  celebrations.      10  X  6J. 

Oondaly  1934.      From  the  President,  Golden  Jubilee  Committee. 
GriflBs,  W.  E.,  Corea,  the  hermit  nation  . . .  9  x  6J.  London,  1882. 

Presented  by  Mr.  F.  St.  0.  Spendlove. 
Hanoi.     Mus^  Louis  Finot.     La  collection  tib^taine.     Par  C. 

Pascalis  .  .  .  7J  x  5J.    Hanoi,  1935.  Exchange. 

Henne,  H.,  Liste  des  strateges  des  nomes  6gyptiens  k  T^poque 

gr&o-romaine  .  .  .  (M^m.,  Inst.  Fr.  d'Arch.  Or.,  torn.  56.) 

l^  X  llj.    Le  Caire,  1935.  Exchange. 

Herrmann,  A.,  Historical  and  commercial  atlas  of  China  .  .  . 

(Harvard- Yenching  Inst.,  Monograph  Ser.,  vol.  1.)   13J  X  8. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  1935. 

From  the  Harvard-Yenching  Institute. 
Heschel,  A.,  Die  Prophetic  .  .  .  (Polska  Akad.    Umiejetnosci. 

M6m.  de  la  Conmiission  Or.,  no.  22.)  10  X  ^.  Krakdw,  1936. 

Exchange. 
Hla-Dorge,  G.,  Une  po^tesse  japonaise  au  18«  siecle,  Kaga  No 

Tchiyo-jo  ...    lOJ  X  7.    Paris,  1936. 

From  Messrs.  0.  P.  Maisonneuve. 
Hofmann,  G.,  Vescovadi  cattolici  deUa  Grecia.   2.  Tinos  .  .  .  (Or. 

Christiana  Analecta,  107.)  9|  X  7.  Roma,  1936.      Exchange. 
Humbertclaude,  P.,  Ueda  Akinari  et  Prosper  M^rim^e  .  .  .  (Bull. 

de  la  Maison  Franco-Japonaise,  Tom.  7,  no.  2.)     9x6. 

Tokyo,  1936.  From  the  Maison  Franco-Japonaise. 

JKAS.  ocroBEB  1936.  47 
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Hiuam,  Muhammad  Ashiaf,  A  record  of  all  tte  Qaianio  and  noa- 
hifftorical  epigraphs  on  the  protected  monameats  in  the 
Delhi  provinoe  .  .  .  (Hem.  Aioh.  Survey  of  India,  no.  49.) 
13i  X  1(H-    Calcuita,  1936.  ExdLmge. 

Ibn  Ti^hri  Birdi.  Abft  '1-Ha^n  iba  Taghri  Biidi's  Ann^ 
entitled  An-nujfim  az-z&lura  ft  Hnl&k  mi«r  wal-K&hiia. 
VoL  5.  A.H.  746-800.  Pt.  4.  Indices  and  gloflsaiy.  Bd.  by 
W.  Poppei.  (Univ.  of  California  Publicationa  in  H^Tiitif 
Philol<4y.  Vol.  6,  no.  4.)  11  X  U-  (Berkley,  1936.) 

From  Maart.  S.  J.  Britt. 

Ibn  Tufail.  The  improvement  of  human  reason  exhibited  in  the 
Life'  of  Hai  Ebn  Yokhdar  ...  by  Abu  Jaa&r  Ebn  Topbail . , . 
Tr.  &om  the  original  Aiabick  by  S.  Ockley .  . .  With  an 
appendix  ...  8  X  5.   London,  1708. 

Preaented  by  Mr.  F.  Sl   S.  Spendlooe. 

India  OfSce  Libniiy.  Catalogue  of  Uie  Arabic  M8S.  in  the  Libia^ 
<rf  the  India  Office.  Vol.  2.  2.  Snfiam  and  ethioe.  Sy  A.  J. 
Arberry  .  .  .  11}  x  9.    London,  1936. 

Presented  by  Mr.  EUia. 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  .  ,  ,  Vol.  I.  AccessionB,  17,  18. 

10  X  6i    London,  1936. 

From  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India: 

lahwari  Prasad,  A  history  of  the  Qaramiah  Turks  in  India  .  .  . 
Vol.  1  ...  10  X  et.   AUaluAad,  1938.         From  the  Avihor. 

Ivanow,  W.,  Ummu  'l-kitab.     Ed.  by  W.  Ivanow.      (O^rint 

from  Der  Islam,  Bd.  23,  Heft  1-2.)  lOJ  X  7^.  Berlin,  [1936]. 

Preamled  by  the  Editor. 

Jafqerana  'Egzi'.  Das  Leben  dcs  hi.  J.  'E.  Athiopiacher  Text 
herausg.  und  iibersetzt  von  I.  Wajnbeig.  (Orientalia 
Christiana  Analecta,  106.)     9^  X  6^.      Boma,  1936. 

Exchange. 

Japan.  Bibliographie  des  principales  publications  ^t4es  dans 
I'empire  japonais.  Suppl.  no.  3.  (Bull,  de  la  Maison  Franco- 
Japonaise,  Tom.  6,  no.  4.)  9x6.  TekyO,  1934. 

From  the  Maiton  Franco-Japonaise. 

Kettunen,  L.,  and  Siro,  P.,  Naytteita  vepsan  murteista,  keranneet 
ja  julkaisscet  L.  K.  ja  P.  8. . . .  (Mdm.  Soc.  Finno-ougr.,  70.) 
10  X  ej.   Hdsinki,  1935.      From  the  Societi  Finw>-ougr^ent^e. 

Lassus,  J.,  Inventaiie  arch&ilogique  de  la  region  an  nord-est  de 
Hama.  Tom.  1.  Texte.  (Documents  d'Etudes  Or.,  Tom.  4.) 
12  X  9i.     Damascus  (?),  1935.  Exchange. 

Lloyd  (Seton),  Mesopotamia.  Excavations  on  Sumerian  sites  . . . 
8  X  SJ.   Lortdon,  1936.  From  Messrs.  LowU  Dickson. 

Macler,  P.,  Manuscrits  arm^niens  de  Transylvanie  .  .  .  (Rapport 
eur  une  Mission  Scientifique  en  Transylvanie,  1934.)  10  x  6^. 
Paris,  1935.  From  Messrs.  Paul  GeuUiner. 
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Macnicol,  N.,  Is  Christianity  unique  ?   .  .  .  (Wilde  Lectures, 

Oxford,  1935.)  9x6.  London,  1936. 

From  the  Student  Christian  Movement  Press. 
Madras,  Grovemment  Oriental  MSS.  Library.  A  triennial  catalogue 

of  MSS.,  1925-26  to  1927-28  ...  By  ...  S.  Kuppuswami 

Sastri  .  .  .  Vol.  6,  pt.  1.    Sanskrit.    10  x  6.    Madras,  1935. 

From  the  Oovemmeni  of  Madras, 
Madras,  Records  of  Fort  St.  George.    Copies  of  wills,  probates, 

and  letters  of  administration,  Mayor's  court  of  Madraspatam, 

1744-46.  Vol.  2. 

Fort  St.  David  consultations.    1749.    Vol.  17. 

Tellicherry  consultations.     1750-51.     Vol.  20.     13J  X  8^. 

Madras,  1936.         From  the  High  Commissioner  for  India, 
Manandyan,  H.,  Khorenatsou  areghtsvatsi  loutsoume.     [''  The 

solution  of  the  enigma  of  Khorenatsi."  Critical  observations 

on  the  history  and  geography  ascribed  to  Moses  of  Khoren.] 

Modem  Armenian,  7x5.  Erivan,  1934.      From  the  Author, 
March,   B.,   Some  technical  terms  of  Chinese  painting   .   .   . 

(American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  Studies  in  Chinese 

and  Belated  Civilizations,  no.  2.)   10}  x  7.  Baltimore,  1935. 

From  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

Matsudaira,  N.,  Les  fStes  saisonni^res  au  Japon  (Province  de 

Mikawa).     i^tude  descriptive  et  sociologique  .  .  .  lOJ  X  7. 

Paris,  1936.  From  Messrs,  G,  P,  Maisonneuve, 

Meissner,  B.,  Warenpreise  in  Babylonien  .  .  .  (Abhandlungen, 

Preus8.Akad.derWiss.,1936.  Phil-hist.  Kl.,  Nr.  1.)  11  x  7J. 

Berlin,  1936.  Exchange, 

Miller,  W.,  The  Ottoman  empire  and  its  successors,  1801-1927, 

with   an   appendix,    1927-36  .  .  .  (Being   4th   ed.    of  the 

Ottoman  empire,  1801-1913.)     (Cambridge  Historical  Ser.) 

8  X  5^.    Cambridge,  1936. 

From  the  Cambridge  University  Press, 
Miln,  L.  J.,  Quaint  Korea  ...  8  X  5^.  London,  1895. 

Presented  by  Mr,  F,  St,  0.  Spendlove, 
Montgomery,    J.    A.,    and    Harris,    Z.    S.,    The    Ras    Shamra 

mythological  texts.    [Ed.]  by  J.  A.  M.  and  Z.  S.  H.  (Mem. 

American  Philosophical  Soc.,  vol.  4.)   9J  X  6i.   Philadelphia, 

1935.  From  the  Oxford  University  Press, 

Motte,   J.,   Castanea   crenata,   sieb.   et   zucc.      Esquisse   d'un 

repertoire  des  vari^t^  japonaises  .  .  .  (Bulletin  de  la  Maison 

Franco-japonaise,  tom.  7,  no.  1.)    9x6.    Tdkyd,  1935. 

From  the  Maison  Franco- J aponaise 
Motte,  Jean,  Le  Kikyo.   (Plantes  m^dicinales  d'Extreme  Or.,  2.) 

(Bull,  de  la  Maison  Franco-Japonaise,   Tom.  7,  no.    2.) 

9x6.     Tokyo,  1936.      From  the  Maison  Franco-Japonaise, 
Muhassin,  al-Tanukhi.    Jami*  al-tawarikh  al-musamma  Nishwar 

al-muha4arah.     The  Table-talk  of  a  Mesopotamian  judge. 
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pt.  6.  Ed.  bfO.  8.Margoliontb.  Arabic.  9^  X  7.  Damtammt, 
1930.  Praented  by  lAe  Bditor. 

Uraore.    Annaal  report  of  the  Uysore  Aiclueologica)  Dept.  for 
...  1932.    Hi  X  9.   Bangtdore,  1935. 

From  the  Director  of  Arckieolaffical  Researchet  in  Mjfaore, 

Nicolas,  A.  L.  M.,  Massaciea  de  Babis  en  Perse  .  .  .  PamjMtt. 

9  X  &)■  Paris,  1536.    From  Messrs.  Adrien  Maitonnatoe, 

NSldeke,  A.,  Siebentei  Torlsnfiger  Bencht  ttber  die  von  der 

Deutschen  ForechiingBgenieitiBcluift  in  Umk-WaHca  ontei- 

ELommeneii    Anagiabniigen   .   .   .   (Abhuidlmigen,   Preuss. 

Akad.  der  Wise.,  1935,  Phil.-Mst.  Kl.  Nr.  4.)  12  X  ^.  Berim. 

1936.  Exchange. 

Nfildeke,  Th.,  Geschichte  des  Qorans  .  .  .  Aufl.  2.    Tl.  3.    Die 

G«BcIiicIite  des  Qoiintezta  von  G.  Bergstiasaer  imd  0.  Pretsl. 

Lief.  3.    von  O.P.  lOJ  x  7.  Leipzig,  1936.        Subicriplitm. 

Faiakiam  Jung :   Tales  from  the  mystics  of  the  East . . .  (Temjde 

of  Uysticism.)   9x6.   AOahtAad,  1936. 

From  UtessTS.   KiUAistan. 

Parsnavitana,  S.,  The  excavattoDS  in  the  Citadel  of  Anuiadhapiint 

.  .  .  (Mem.  Arch.  Survey  of  Ceylon,  vol.  3}     12J  x  10. 

Colombo,  1936.  Exchartge. 

Psris,  Louvre,  Textea  cun  6  i  formes.    Tom.  19.    Tablettes  cuppa - 

docienoes.    Ser.  3,  pte.  1.   Publ.  par  J.  Lewy  .  ,  .  Tablettea 

1  k  81  .  .  .  (Mus.  du  Louvre.    D^pt.  dea  Antiquitia  Or.) 

12i  x  SJ.    Paris,  1935.  From  Messrs.  Paul  Qeuihner. 

Farsi  Calendar.    Asal  lakhano  madhet!  pars!  paiicang-na  takrari 

savalo    sath    sambandh    dharavata    phakrSo-no    sangrah. 

[A  collection  of  documenta  and  statement.^  aa  to  the  Parai 

calendar  and  the  need  for  Its  adjustment.]   Gujarati,  English, 

Ar(Aic,  Persian.   SJ  X  5i.   Bombay,  1929.      ,  Exchange. 

Farsi  parcung-ni  tapas  karva  nemayli  committee — no  report. 

[Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  queation 

of  adjustment  of  the  Parai  calendar.]     Gvjaraii.     9  x  5|. 

Bombay,  1935.  Exchange. 

Pat  rologia  Oriental  is.  Tom.  25,  fasc.  1.  Tjcs  Homiljae  Cathedralea 

do  Severe  d'Antioche.     Tr.  syriaque  de  Jacques  d'fidesae. 

Homilies  91  k  98  id.  et  tr.  en  fran9ais  par  M.  Briere.  11^  x  8. 

Paris.  1935.  Subscription. 

Foona.    Descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Government  collections  of 

MSS.  deposited  at  the  Bhandarkar  Or.  Research  Inst.  .  .  . 

By  H.  It.  Kapadia  .   .  .  Vol.    17.     Jalna   literature   and 

philosophy.      Pt.    2 :     (a)    Agamika   literature.      9^  x  61. 

Poojin.  1936.  From  the  Bhandarkar  Or.  Research  IrM. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  Saraswati  Bhawana  Texts.    No,  68.    The 

Khyati-vada.     9  x  5}.     Benares,  1935. 

From  the  Government  of  the  United  Province. 
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Punjab.     Catalogue  of  books  and  periodicals  registered  in  the 

Punjab  .  .  .  during  the  quarter  ending  31st  March,"  1936. 

13  X  8  J.  LaJiorPy  1936.      From  the  Government  of  the  Punjab. 
Qur'an.  Translation  of  the  Holy  Quran  . . .  with  . . .  notes  ...  by 

Muhammad  Ali  .  .  .  7^  X  5^.   Lahore^  1934.  Bought. 

Ray  (Hem  Chandra),  The  dynastic  history  of  Northern  India 

(Early  medieval  period) .  .  .  Vol.  2.   lOJ  x  7.   CalcuUa,  1936. 

From  the  Registrar,  Calcutta  University. 
Kequien,  M.,  Le  probleme  de  la  population  au  Japon  .  .  .  (BuU. 

de  la  Maison  Franco-Japonaise.     Tom.  6,  no.  3.)     9x6. 

TokyOy   1934.  From  the  Maison  Franco-Japonaise. 

Kobinson,  Th.  H.,  Die   zwolf  Kleinen   Propheten,  Hosea   bis 

Micha.     Aus  dem  Englischen  iibersetzt  vom  Herausgeber. 

Nahum  bis  Maleachi,  von  F.  Horst.  Bogen  1-10.  (Hand-buch 

zum  Alten  Testament.    Erste  Reihe,  14,  Lief.  5.)    10  X  7 J. 

Tubingen,  1936.      From  Messrs,  J.  C.  B.  Mohr  {Paid  Sieheck). 
Ross,  J.,  History  of  Corea,  anciejit  and  modem ...  9  X  6.  London, 

1891.  Presented  by  Mr,  F.  St.  G.  Spendlove. 

Rozwadowski,    J.    M.,    Worterbuch   des    Zigeunerdialekts  von 

Zakopane  .   .   .   (Polska  Akad.   Umiejetnosci,  M^m.  de  la 

Commission  Or.,  no.  21,)  10  x  6 J.  Krdkdw,  1936.   Exchange. 
Sawakichi,  Kitamura,   Grundriss  der  Ju-Lehre   .   .   .   lOJ  X  8. 

Tokyo,  1935.  From  the  Maruzen  Co. 

Schott,  A.,  Vorarbeiteiji  zur  Geschichte  der  Keilschrift-Literatur. 

1.   Die   assjrrischen   Konigsinschriften    vor    722.      a.    Der 

Schreibgebrauch  . . .  (Bonner  Or.  Studien,  Heft  13.)  9  X  12^. 

Stuttgart,   1936.   9  X  12^. 

From  Messrs.  W.  Kohlhammer, 
Spies,  0.,  An  Arab  account  of  India  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Being  a  translation  of  the  chapters  on  India  from  al-Qal- 

qashandi's  Subh  ul-A*sha,  by  0.  S.     (Bonner  Or.  Studien, 

Heft  14.)   9i  X  6.  Stuttgart,  1936. 

From  Messrs.  W.  Kohlhammer. 
Stockholm.  National  Museum.  An  exhibition  of  Chinese  paintings 

.  .  .  Catalogue  by  0.  Sir^n.   8i  X  5^.   Stockholm,  1936. 

From  the   Nordisk  Rotogravyr, 
Strange,   E.   F.,    The  colour-prints  of  Hiroshige  ...  11  X  9. 

London,  1925.  Presented  by  Mrs,  Cardew. 

Sutta-pitaka.    Khuddaka-nikaya.    The  Dhammapada.    Tr.  .  .  . 

with  an  essay  on  Buddha  and  the  Occident  by  I.  Babbitt .  .  . 

New  York  and  London,  1936. 

From  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
Tamil  Lexicon.  Vol.  6,  pt.  5  .  .  .  \0\  X  8.  Madras,  1936. 

From  the  Tamil  Lexicon  Committee. 
Thomas,  F.  W.,  Tibetan  literary  texts  and  documents  concerning 

Chinese  Turkestan.      Selected  and  translated   by  F.   W. 
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Ttoinas.  Pt.l.  I jterary  texts.  (O.T.F.,  N.8.,  vol.  32.)  9x6. 

LanitM,  1935. 
Trenckner,  V.,  Andersen,  D.,  and  Smitli,  H.,  A  critical  Pali 

dictionary.    Begun  by  V,  T.,  reviaod,  continued,  and  ed.  by 
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280   1936      Hambslton,  Miss  M.  L.,  Quest,  Pound  HiU,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

1935  *Hamdani,  V.  A.  D.,  M.A.  (Bom.),  Jesus  CoUege,  Oaford. 

1936  {Haqub,  Seiajul,  M.A.,  Lecturer,  Dacca  University  ;  6  Belsize  Avenue, 

N.W.3. 
1915    ^Habobsayss,  H.,  50  Waterloo  Road,  Bedford. 
1936    ♦Habtharma,  A.  D.,  PandU-Stistri'VidvxLn,  Emakulam,  S,  India. 

1910  ^Hablby,  Pn>f.  A.  H.,  M.A.,  Islamia  College,  Calcutta,  India. 

1930  *Habbassowitz,  Otto,  Querstr.  14,  Leipzig. 

1934      Habbison,   Victor   B.,   Hurst  Cottage,   Plawhatch  Comer,  Bishop's 

Stortford,  Herts. 
1930    *Habt,  Dr.  Heniy  H.,  Lecturer  in  Chinese  Art  and  Culture,  University 

of  Califomia  ;  400  Post  Str.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  UJ3.A.    Local 

Representative. 
1932    *Ha8an,  Syed  Masud,  Dep.  CoUeetor,  UJ^.  ;  P.O.  BhaUia  Buzurg  Diet., 

Kheri  LeUchimpur,  Oudh,  India. 
90      1932    *Hassan,  Hassan  Ibrahim,  D.Litt.,  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Islamic  History, 

Egyptian  Univ.,  Cairo;  6  Rue  Dessouk,  Heliopolis,  Egypt. 

1920  ^fHASSAN-KHAN,  Haji  M.  Ghulam,  Khan  Sahib,  Honorary  Magistrate, 

IqlbaX  MauzU,  Nawabgunj,  Delhi,  India. 

1921  Hat,  Geoi^  E.,  96  Olive  Road,  N.W.  2. 

1926  *tHAYWABD,  Wyndham,  2240  Fairbanks  Avenue,  WinUr  Park,  Florida^ 

U.S.A. 
1936    *Hexmat,  H.E.  A.  A.,  Acting  MinisUr  of  Education  ;  Rue  Vali,  Teheran, 

Persia, 
1929    *HxBAS,  Rev.  H.,  S.J.,  M.A.,  Director,  Indian  Historical  Research 

Institute,  St.  Xavier's  CoUege,  Bombay,  India. 

1911  *HxBTBL,  Prof.  Johannes,  Denkmals-allee  110,  Leipzig,  Oermany. 
Hon.  1933      Hbbzfkld,  Prof.  Dr.  Ernst,  11  Weymouth  Court,  1  Weymouth 

Street,  W.l. 
1928      Heym,  Gerard,  1  Crofton  House,  32  Church  Street,  S.W.  3. 
1986    {Hibbxbt,  Mrs.  E.,  HiU  House,  BaUinger,  Oreat  Missenden,  Bucks, 
1936      HiLLEisoK,  S.,  4  Porehester  Court,  Porchester  Gardens,  W.  2. 
1885    fHiFPiSLBY,  Alfred  E.,  late  Commissioner  Chinese  Customs,  8  Herbert 

Crescent,  S.W.  I. 
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026      HoLMX8»  Mis.,  MJl.,  66  Avennie  Boad,  Begemis  Park,  N,W.  8. 

919    *HoLiiYARD»  Dr.  E.  J.»  BLA.,  MJSc.,  F J.C.,  The  Btrow,  Clevedtm,  StnmmL 

Local  BepruenkUwe, 
924  *tHoiJBTXDr»  Maj.  Otto,  102  Wetl  iUh  Streei,  New  York  Cii^,  N,  F.,  UJSJL. 
889    §H0FKiN8,  Lionel  Charies,  I.8.O.,  The  Qarik,  Hademere, 
908    *HoBVXLL,  Sir  William  W.,  Kt.,  C.IJS.,  Vioe^hamseOor,  The  UmvenU^, 

Hong  Kong,  China 
HOH.  1902      HouTSMA,  Pn>f.  M.  T.,  MahisinuU  6,  Utrecht,  HoOamd. 
936    *HowLAKD,  Prof.  Felix,  e/o  Ministry  of  PMic  Inetmetion,  KaMp 

Afghanistan. 
919    *HoYTS]iA,  D.  van,  Ddistraat  21,  The  Hague,  HoUand. 
936    *HuGHS8,  Rev.  £.  R.,  MJL,  12  Upland  Park  Boad,  (hfofd, 
928    ^HinmB,  G.  R.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Morris  CoOege,  Nagpur,  CJ^.,  India. 
934    *Hu8AiN,  Mahdi,  PhJ).,  Gnzri  Mansur  Khan,  Hnsain  Book   Dept., 

Agra,  UJ*,,  India, 
936    *HuBAiN,  Shaikh  Baqar,  Khan  Saheb,  23  Clffde  Boad,  Lucknow,  UJ^., 

India. 
934    *Hu8SAiN,  Q.  I.,  B.A.,  Qazi  Khana,  Lahore,  Punjab,  India 
908    *tHYDB,  James  H.,  18  rue  Adolphe-Tvon,  Paris,  France. 

1921  *Ingbams,  Capt.  Wm.  H.,  O.B.E.,  140  Oahoood  Court,  W.  14. 

1935  *Innes,  Rev.  T.  Christie,  M.A.,  262  Ferry  Boad,  Edinburgh  6. 
F.E.M.   1932      Ibanian  Minister,  H.E.  The,  Imperial  Iranian  Legation, 

10  Pnnce's  Oaie,  S,  W.  7. 
F.E.M.  1932  Iraqi  Minister,  H.E.  The,  The  Boyal  Iraqi  Legation,  22  Queen*s 
OaU,  8.W.  7. 
820    1920    *IVANOW,  W.,  c/o  Lloyd's  Bank,  Ltd,,  Hornby  Bd,,  Fort,  Bombay,  India. 

1906    Hon,  1923      Jackson,  A.  V.  WUtiams,  L.H.D.,  LX..D.,  LittJ).,  Prof. 

Indo-Iranian  Languages,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  UJSJL. 
Hon.  1912      Jacobi,    Dr.    Hermann,    Oeh.    Begierungsrat,   Sanskrit    Prof., 

59  Niebuhrstrasse,  Bonn,  Oermany. 

1936  ♦Jaffar,  S.  M.,  B.A.,  Khudadad  Street,  Peshaicar  City,  N.WJ'.P., 

India. 

1928  ^Jabaqirdar,  R.  V.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Sanskrit,  Kamatak  CoUege, 

Dhanoar,  India. 

1922  ♦fJ^^iN,  Chhotelall,  P.  25  Central  Avenue  North,  P.O.  Burra  Bazar, 

Calcutta,  India. 

1929  *tJAiN,  Jamina  Prasad,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Sub-Judge,  Danesh,  Narsingpur, 

C.P.,  India. 
1936    *Jain,  K.  L.,  Lohat  Bazar,  Hathras,  District  Aligash,  U.P.,  India. 

1926  *  Jain,  Kamta  Prasad,  Hon.  Ed.  "  The  Jaina  Antiquary,**  P.O.  Aliganj, 

U.P.,  India. 

1927  *Jain,  Medan  Lai,  M.A.,  Govt.  High  School,  Muttra,  U.P.,  India. 

880   1929    *Jain,  Sheo  Charan  Lai.  B.,  Banker  and  Bais,  Jasuxintnagar,  Etawah, 

U.P.,  India. 
1935    *Jalan,  Rai  Bahadur  Radha  Krishna,  Qila  House,  Patna,  B.  df  0., 

India. 
1934    ♦James,  Prof.  E.  O.,  D.Litt.,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  The  University,  Leeds. 
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F.E^.  1032      Japanese  Ambassadob,  H.E.,  The,  The  Japanese  Embassy, 

37  Portman  Square,  W,  1. 
1935    *Jayaswal,  K.  P.,  M.A.,  Bar.-ai-Law,  Patna,  B,  d;  0.,  India, 
1918    *Jayatilaka,  Don  B.,  B.A.»  Advocate  of  Supreme  Court,  Ceylon  Law 

Library,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1935  *JxxLANi,  Sayed  Md.  Wilayat  Hussain,  Makhdumzada,  WUayat  ManzU, 

MuUan  City,  Punjab,  India, 
1920    ♦Jbfpbby,  Rev.  Prof.  Arthur,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  School  of  Oriental 

Studies,  113  Sharia  Kasr-el-Aini,  Cairo, 
1882  ^fJi^^^'A^^'^^^SA,    Rev.    P.    C,   Buddhist   Bhikshu   (formerly   Prince 

Prisdang),  Dipaduttama  Ar&ma,  Kofahena,  Colombo, 

1936  *JooL£KAB,  K.  M.,  Sitaburdi,  Nagpur,  CJ*,,  India, 

840   1909    §JoHNSTON,  Edw.  Hamilton,  D.Litt.,  The  Matnor  House,  Adderbury 

East,  Banbury,  Oxon. 
1904    §J0HNST0N,  Sir  Reginald  F.,  K.C.M.6.,  C.B.E.,  Eilean  Righ,  Loch 

Craignish,  Kilmartin,  Argyll. 
1908    *J0PF,  Chas.  H.  Keith,  M.A.,  I.C.8.  (ret.),  Marchmont,  Parabola  Road, 

Cheltenham,  Local  Representative, 
1934    * Josm,  S.  N.,  Vidya-varidhi,  Shankerdas  Street,  Nadiad,  BJB,  di  C,I,Rly,, 

India, 


1929  *tI^ALSiA,  Raja  Ravi  Sher  Singh,  Raja  of  Kalsia,  Chachrauli,  Kalsia 

State,  Punjab,  India, 
Hon.     1929    Kablqben,  Bernhard,  Ph.D.,  The  University,  Odteborg,  Sweden, 
1926    *Kasanin,  Prof.  M.,  c/o  Dr,  Jacob  Kasanin,  Howard,  Rhode  Island, 

U.SA, 

1933  *Kaul,  K.  K.,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  L,  D,  Meston  High  School,  Ballia, 

U,P„  India, 
1900    •Kazi,  Sir  Azizuddin  Ahmed,  Kt.,  C.I.E.,  O.B.E.,  I.S.O.,  K.B.,  Chief 

Minister,  Datia  State,  C,  India, 
1919  ♦tKMTH,  C.  P.,  308  Walnut  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa„  UJ3,A, 
35Q    1923    *Kelleb,  Carl  T.,  80  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U,Sji, 

1914    *Kbnt,  a.  S.,  c/o  British-American  Tobacco  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peking,  China. 

1935    {Keb,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  The  Malt  House,  East  Horsley,  Surrey. 

1921  •fK^^^i^^^™*  H.H.  Mir  Ali  Navaz  Khan  Talpur,  Mir  of,  Khairpur, 

Sind,  India. 
1926    *Khan,  G.  Md.,  Kedah  Educational  Service,  Ahr  Star,  Kedah,  Malay 

States. 
1911    *Kban,  Mahomed  Hasan,  Khan  Bahadur,  Finance  Minister,  Rampur 

State  (Rohilkhand),  U.P.,  India. 
1931     *Khan,  Maulvi  Matiur  Rahman,  27  PauchcJiaighat,  Dacca,  Bengal,  India, 

1934  *Khan,  G.  a..  First  Taluqdar,  Aurangabad,  Deccan,  India. 

1928    *Khanna,  Diwan  Harivansh  Lai,  M.A.,  Extra  Asst,  Commissioner, 

Amritsar,  Punjab,  India, 
1934    •Khanna,  K.  C,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  P.E.S.,  Govt.  College,  Lahore^ 

India. 
9IIQ   1931     *Khastoib,  Asok  R.,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  61  Northumberland  Road,  Old 

Trafford,  Manchester. 
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1909  t^iNGAio,  C.  A.,  C.V.O.,  I.C.8..  Sec.  to  Govt.  Bombay,  PolUiodl  A 

Depts. ;  c/o  QrinHay  dh  Co.,  54  Parliameni  St.,  S.W.  1. 
1934    *Kiin>KBSLBY,  A.  F.»  HiUbrook,  SUverdaU  Boad,  Bufge§§  HtS.  SuMex. 
1919    *KiBKPATRiOK,  Very  Rev.  A.  F.,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Sly,  The  Deemery,  Sly. 
1936    *K0EBBBR,  N.  H.  von*  PIlD.,  Profeseor  of  OrieiUal  ShaUt,  Univ.  of 

S.  California  ;    Curator  of  Oriental  Art.  Loe  Angdu  Mnmun,  Lob 

AngeUa,  U.S.A. 

1916  Hon.  1930      Konow»    Pn>f.    Dr.    Sten,     Sthnograpkio     Muamm, 
•  Oimle  Teraset  5»  Odo,  Norway. 

1906    *Ebxkxow,  Pn>f.  Dr.  Fritz,  57  De  FreviUe  Avenne,  Cambridge. 

1934  ^Kbishnamaohabiar,  M.,  Subordinate  Jndg^   Vingaipaiam,  Madras, 

India. 

1925  ^KBJSBSASWAMY,TheB^.F.A.,U.A.,Briiidk  and  Foreign  BibkSocidy 

{Ceylon  Auxiliary),  T\t  BibU  Houae,  Union  Plaoe,  Po&t  Box  67, 
Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1911  *Kbom,  N.  J.,  Ph.D.,  Prof,  of  Javanese  Arekmaitogy  at  ike  Univermly, 

18  WiUe  Singel,  Leiden,  HoUand. 
870   1931    *Ku]CA&,  Kumar  Krishna,  MJL,  BX.,  30  Burtotta  St.,  Cahutia,  India. 

1935  *KuBDiAN,  HaroQtiun,  1308  S.  Douglas,  Wichita,  Kansas,  UJ5JL. 

1912  *'\Labbvb,tov,  Dr.  D.  van  Hinloopen,  De  Heerlykheid,  Meenttoeg,  Naarden, 

North  HoUand.  Local  Bepresentative. 
1928    *La  Fasoe,  Mrs.  Oliver,  Cerro  Oordo,  Santa  Ft,  New  Mexico.    Local 
Bepresentative. 

1932  ♦TiAKSHMT,  Miss  V.  T.,  M.A.,  L.T.,  Headmistress,  Srimathi  Kamalabai 

High  School,  Bangalore  City,  Mysore,  India. 

1926  *tLAL,  Munshi  Elanhaiya,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Advocate,  High  Court,  Krishna 

Kunj,  99  Muthiganj,  Allahabad  City,  India. 

1933  *Lal,  Pandit  B.  B.,  Shastri,  B.A.,  Dist.  and  Sessions  Judge  and  Director 

of  Education,  Mandi  State,  P.O.  Mandi,  Kangra  HiUs,  Punjab, 
India. 

1910  *Lal,  Shyam,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Dep.CoUector,  Nawabganj,  Cawnpore,  India. 
1915    *Lamb,  Miss  M.  Antonia,  212  South  46fA  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  UJ3.A, 

1936  *Lamb,  Miss  Winifred,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Badeu  Wood,  Liphook,  Hants. 
3g0   1935    P4AMBTON,  Miss  A.  K.  S.,  10  Hanover  Flats,  Thomas  Street,  W.  I. 

1917  ♦§Lanqdon,  S.  H.,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.B.A.,  Prof,  of  Assyriology, 

16  Lathbury  Boad,  Oaford. 
1880      HoK.  1902      LANBiAN,  Chas.  R.,  Prof,  of  Sanskrit,  Harvard  University, 

9  Farrar  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
1914    *Law,  Bimala  C,  M.A.,  B.L.,  Ph.D.,  Zemindar,  43  Kailas  Boss  Street, 

Calcutta,  India. 
1931     ♦Lawsok,  David,  793  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.T.,  UJ3.A. 
1935    flAYABD,  J.  W.,  F.R.A.I.,  17  Parkhill  Boad,  N.W.  3. 

1934  •Lkathkb,  Wing-Cr.  R.  T.,  A.F.C.,  Headquarters,  B.A.F.,  Villa  Victoria, 

Cairo,  Egypt. 
1900    *Leohm£BE-Oertel,  F.  O.,  Nara  Hotel,  Nara,  Japan. 

1927  ^Leehwev,   Rev.   Dr.   N.   D.   van,   Holysloot  43,  Amsterdam-Noord, 

HoUand. 
1924  ♦§LE  May,  Reginald  S.,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge ;  St.  Anne's,  Coleridge 
Boad,  Cambridge. 
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)90    1912    *LsyoKiAiT,  Pn>f.  Lootfy,  clo  The  American  Mission,  BeinU,  Lebanon, 

Syria. 
1927  *§LByY»  Reuben,  M.A.,  Litt.D.»  Lecturer  in  Persian,  250  Hilis  Road, 

Cambridge. 
1924    *LiEsiOH,  Prof.  Dr.  B.,  Parkstrasse  40,  Bresian  XVI,  Oefmany. 
1926    •LiNDOBKN,  Mi88  E.  J.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  "  Sunboum;'  Harston,  Cambs. 
1879    §LooKHABT,  Sir  J.  H.  Stewart,  K.C.N.G.,  LL.D.,  6  CressweU  Gardens, 

8.W,  6. 
1931    *LoBWE,  H.,  85  MiUon  Road,  Cambridge. 
1914  *t§^BiiiXB,  Lieut.-Col.  D.  L.  R.,  C.IJB.,  IJL  (ret.),  32  Parkway,  Wdwyn 

Garden  City,  Herts. 
1935    *LuOB,  Professor  0.  H.,  M.A.,  I.E.S.,  Lecturer  in  Far  EasUm  History  ; 

University  College,  Rangoon,  Burma. 
1909    Hon,  1932  ^L^debs,  Prof.  Dr.  H.,  19  Sybetstr.,  Charlottenburg,  Berlin. 

1918  *LusT,  Marino  M.,  Case  Postale  No.  104,  Montreux,  Switzerland. 
400    1935    *LyaU,  L.  A.,  Cours  des  Bastions  10,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

1900  *Maodonald,  Duncan  B.,  143  Sigoumey  St.,  Harford,  Conn.,  UJ3JL, 

1919  ^MaoIykb,  Capt.  David  R.,  M.A.,  c/o  British  School,  Valle  GiuUa,  Rome, 

Itaiy. 

1926  *Mackat,  Stephen  Matheson,  5  Burgess  HiU,  N.W.  2. 

1894    §Maclagan,  Sir  E.  D.,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E.,  M.A.,  Viob-Pbesidbht,  39 

Egerton  Terrace,  S.W.  3. 
1924  *tMcMiLLEN,  O.  W.,  24  LindeU  Avenue,  FayetteviOe,  Arkansas,  UJ5JL. 
1921     *MaoNaib,   Mrs.    F.    Ayscough,   D.Litt.,   5533    Woodlawn    Avenue, 

Ghioago,  lU.,  U.8.A. 
1917    *Mahajan,  Suryya  Prasad,  Rais,  Banker  ds  Zamindar,  Murarport, 

Gaya,  Bihar,  India. 
1931    t^^^^i^i^'A^i>f  H.  Comyn,  I.C.S.  (ret.),  Barrister-at-Law,  1  Elm  Court, 

Temple,  E.C.  4. 

1933  Mamoub,  Prince  P.  H.,  144  Queen  Alexandra  Mansions,  Judd  Street, 

W.C. 
410   1923  *tl'^^^B^>  J«  ^^>  Officier  de  VInslruetion  Publique  ;  c/o  Asiatic  Society  of 

Bengal,  1  Park  Street,  Calcutta,  India. 
1930  ^'^Majstsadiab,,  V.  I.,  Gul-i-Hind,  Ootacamund,  S.  India. 
1889  ♦§Maeooliouth,  D.  S.,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  F.B.A.,  Pbbsidbwt,  Prof,  of 

Arabic,  Romney,  Boar's  HiU,  Oxford. 
1914  *tMABZELLB,  Madame,  942  Croft  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Col.,  U.S.A. 

1901  *$Mabshall,  Sir  John,  Kt.,  CLE.,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  Late  Director- 

General  of  Archaeology ;  Avondale,  Sydney  Road,  Guildford,  Surrey. 

1927  ♦Mabtinovitoh,  Professor  N.,  528  W.  I62nd  St.,  New  York  City,  U.8.A. 
HOK.   1927    Massighoh,  Louis,  D.Litt.,  Professeur  au  CdObge  de  France, 

Rue  Monsieur  21,  Paris,  VW. 

1934  ♦Mathub,  C.  L.,  B.A.,  L.T.,  HeadmasUr,  Betham  High  School,  Kekri, 

Dt.  Ajmer,  India. 
1934    ♦Mathub,  Prof.  R.  K.,  M.A.,  Anand  College,  Dhar  State,  C.  India. 
1904  ^^iVLawjvr,  Purshotam  Vishram,  Malabar  HiU,  Bombay,  India. 
420   1931    *Maydxll,  Madame  la  Beux)nne  Gerard  de,  c/o  Messrs.  Luzac  db  Co., 

46  Great  RusseU  Street,  W.C.  I. 

b 
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193C  *UATKt,  Dr.  L.  A.,  Sattoo*  David  ProJtMor  of  Near  Eatlem  Art  oaj 
Arehuolify,  Hebnv  Unuxrnly,  Jentaakm  ;  P.O.  Boz  613,  Jtnuaiemi, 
Paialine. 

1027  JUmiAiiD,  Sit  H.  J.,  K.C.I.E.,  CAL,  IS  OittUm  Soad.  Tht  Boliotu, 

8.W.  10. 
1034    ■JfizoOMDBB,  W.  B.,  Bjt,.,  B.L.,  Pleader,  Xlipore  Judgt'i  Cbvrl  Bar 

LibroTj/,  37  Jvdge't  Court  Hood,  P.O.  Alipore,  Dt.  24  Pargtma*. 

Btttgal,  India. 
lOOS    'Hazumdu^,  BiJB7a  Ctumdn,  JdwKote,  33/3  Lantdonmt  Hood,  CaicMtta, 

1007     ■Mxi.DEM,  Bev.  Canon  Andenon,  Ph.D.,  F  Jl.SX.,  8lonu>vay  Paraottagt, 

lilt  o/Leait. 
1032     •Ukoki^,  All  Hd..  J.P.,  etc.,  S9  S»plafuide  Bond,  P.O.  Box  586,  Bombay, 

Hon.  1028    Heillxt,  Pnifesaor  Antoine,  24  S^  dt   Fenteml,  Parii   VII, 

I03fi    *Meiioii,  a.  B.  a.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Principal  Haz  High  School,  Khtirbur 

Mir'*,  Sind,  India. 
1018  •tMwtEiM,  Capt.  ThB  Bev.  J.  M..  B.A.80.,  B.D.,  DJ*8.,  Pro/eww  <i^ 

CAine*e  XrcA.  and  PeiearcA.  Cheeloo  Univerntj/,  Ttinan,  Shantimg, 

ChiTta. 
480   1010    'Herceb,  Rev.  Prof.  S.  A.  B.,  M.A..  Ph.D..  D.D.,  LL.B.,  Trinilj/  (7o%^ 

rorxmW,  Ontario,  Canada.   Local  Btprutntativt. 
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1028    •WoLPMDMi,  StiiMt  N.,  e/o  National  Pfwinctoi  BanJb,  Charing  Crott 

Branch,  66  OAoriiij  Crota,  S.W.  1. 
1000  •tWoODS,  Prof.  Job.  H.,  Ph.D.,  Barvard  nnivtrtUtf,  29  JV>IZa>  Slretl, 

Cambridge,  Matt.,  DMA,   Local  BeprtMnlative, 
1910    'WooLLBT,  Sir  C.  Leonaid,  Kt.,  M.A.,  D.Iitt.,  12  Boyal  AveMie,  CMaea, 

S.W.  3. 
1923     'Wtm,  Dr.  J.  L.,  Dirailor  N.  York  Slate  Library,  If.  York  Cits,  Oj8,A. 

Local  Seprttentativt. 
1020    •Wthoh.  Lionel  M.,  C.B.E.,  C.IJ!.,  LC.S.,  (ret.),  J*iii«  BUI,  Cooiiertejr, 

1920      Yardda,  Dr.  A.  8.,  2S  fbuoftiy  Boad.  N.W.  3. 
740   1011     •Yazdani,  Qhnlam  HM'ndJ,  O.B.E.,  DireOor  <^  ArelueoU>g]l,  Hyderabad, 
Dtecan,  India. 
1936      TWJ.APPA.  A.,  91  £riaruiood  Road,  CUvpham  Park,  S.V.  4. 
1910    SYbt™,  W.  Peroeral,  O.B.E,,  D.Lit.,M.R.C.S.,  Pro/www  o/CSineM  Art 

and  Archxalogy,  UnixxraHy  oj  London ;  4  Avbrty  Rd.,  W.  S. 
1084    lYoTOO,  Mra.  G.  C.  M.  F.,  13  Acaeia  Boad,  Bt.  John'i  Wood.  N.W.  8. 

1035  •YoiTBO,   ProfoBBor  H.  B.,  e/o  Board  of  Foreign  ifuMOiM,   166  KfA 

Avenue.  Nea  York  City,  V.SJi. 
1806    •YnBBJ.AiJ,  A.,  C.B.E.,  I.C.S.,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  e/o  Uoydt  Bmi,  Ltd., 
Bombay,  India. 

1928    SZBTLiiiD,  The  Moit  Hon,  the  Muqaeas  of,  P.C..  G.C.8J.,  Q.C.I.B., 
Aeke,  BiehnuMd,  Torka,  and  23  Down  Btrtet,  W.  1. 

1036  XZom,  Hisa  B.  D.  de,  c/o  Walter  SpiU,  Bali,  E.  Indie*. 

1032    'ZimiEB,  Dr.  S.  M.,  The  Theological  Seminary,  PHncetow,  New  Jertty, 
V.SA. 
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foreign  £straort)inats  Aembets 

1934  H.M.  The  King  of  Siam. 

1932  H.R.H.  Prince  Damrong  of  Siam. 

1932  H.E.  The  Chinese  Ambassador. 

1932  H.E.  The  Japanese  Ambassador. 

1932  H.E.  The  Turkish  Ambassador. 

1932  H.E.  The  A%han  Minister. 

1932  H.E.  The  Egyptian  Minister. 

1932  H.E.  The  Iranian  Minister. 

1932  H.E.  The  Iraqi  Minister. 

1934  H.E.  The  Nepalese  Minister. 

1932  H.E.  The  Sandi-Arabian  Minister. 

1932  H.E.  The  Siamese  Minister. 


f)onotari?  Aembers 

1926  Professor  Dines  Andersen,  Copenhagen. 
1936  Professor  Qeorges  Goed6s,  Hanoi. 

1927  Dr.  Adolf  Erman,  Geh.  Reg.  Rat,  Berlin. 
1930  Professor  Dr.  August  Fischer,  Leipzig, 
1918  Monsieur  A.  Foucher,  Paris. 

1936  Professor  Wilhelm  Geiger,  Munich. 

1933  Professor  Dr.  Ernst  Herzfeld,  Berlin :  Persepolis,  Nr.  Shiraz,  Perna. 
1902  Professor  Hontsma,  Utrecht. 

1923  Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  L.H.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York. 

1912  Professor  Hermann  Jacobi,  Bonn. 

1929  Professor  Bemhard  Earlgren,  Ph.D.,  The  University,  Odteborg,  Sweden. 

1930  Professor  Dr.  Sten  Konow,  Oelo. 
1902  Professor  Lanman,  Cambridge,  UJ3JL. 

1909  Professor  Dr.  H.  Lliders,  Berlin. 

1927  Professor  Louis  Massignon,  D.Litt.,  Paris. 

1928  Professor  Antoine  Meillet,  Paris. 
1923  Professor  Carlo  A.  Nallino,  Rome. 
1930  Professor  Miguel  Asin  Palacios,  Madrid. 
1923  Professor  Paul  Pelliot,  Paris. 

1920  Professor  L.  de  la  Valine  Poussin,  Brussels. 

1936  Mirza  Muhammad  Khan  Qazvini,  Paris. 

1923  Professor  Nikolaus  Rhodokanakis,  Oraz,  Austria. 

1923  Professor  Sir  Jadu  Nath  Sarkar,  C.I.E.,  M.A.,  Darjeding. 

1923  P^re  Vincent  Scheil,  O.P.,  Paris. 

1923  Professor  Th.  Stcherbatsky,  Lenirkgrad. 

1910  Professor  K.  L.  TaHqvist,  HeUingfors. 
1936  Professor  A.  J.  Wensinok,  Leiden. 
1936  Professor  H.  E.  Winlock,  New  York. 

1934  Professor  Dr.  Moritz  Wintemitz,  Prague. 


N.B.—The  0<dd  Uodml  wu  firondBd  in  1897 

1887      PK^iwaor  E.  B.  ComU.  1818  T.  A.  Smith. 

1800      E.  W.  WMt.  1822  PtoSimcit  H.  A.  GilM. 

1803      SuWiUiunHnir.  1926  Bev.  A.  H.  8a;ae. 

1806      a.  V.  Pope.  1828  Piofenor  D.  B.  HMgoUoath. 

1909      a.  A.arieiMD.  1832  Sir  Anrel  Stein. 

1813      J.F.Heet.  19SS  Sir  E.  DfoiiMn  Bom. 

iHn.  AgnM  Smith  Lewia. 

\Mn.  HHguet  Dnnlop  OIImot. 


1910 


Xibrarp  associates 


1884 

HimF.  Beck. 

1936 

Mn.  E.  I.  Hibbert. 

193S 

Sir  Chulo  Bell. 

198S 

Mn.  W.  P.  Ker. 

1884 

HiMBod«. 

1927 

SirH.J.M^'nud. 

1880 

Mr.  Q.  BDwkenbwy. 

183* 

MiM  T.  UoiTiaoD-BeU. 

1936 

Mr.  R.  Byron. 

193B 

Miu  B.  H.  Parker. 

1934 

Mix  H.  Carey. 

1836 

Miu  Chao-Yueh  Tseng. 

1934 

MiM  R.  Cl&y. 

1935 

Mr.  A.  Upham.Pope. 

ie3( 

Mr.  M.  S.  CoUiB. 

1936 

MiM  D.  Vwley. 

1836 

Mr.  A.  G.  Cook. 

1034 

Mrs.  G.  C.  M.  F.  Tonng. 

193S 

Hr.  S.  H.  Gokhale. 

1935 

Mim  B.  D.  de  Zoete. 

1836 

Mr.  Serajul  Haque. 

Student  associates 

1986 

Mr.  K.  J.  Dover. 

1935 

Mr.  J.  W.  L«yKd. 

198S 

MiM  A.  K.  8.  Litmbton. 

Sorrowtnd  iDember 

1936      Rev,  E.  J.  Bolus. 

srancb  an&  associate  Societies 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

The  Bib&r  and  Orissa  BMeatch  Sooiaty. 

The  Bombay  Branch  of  the  R  A.S. 

The  Bnrma  Research  Society. 

The  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  R.A.S. 

The  Koi«a  Branch  of  the  R.A.8. 

The  Madras  Literary  Society  and  Anziliary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Malayan  Branch  of  the  R.A.8. 

The  Mythic  Society,  Bangalore. 

The  North  China  Brench  of  the  B.A.S. 


LIST    OF    LIBRARIES    AND    NON-MEMBERS 


SUBSCBIBINO   TO  THB 


JOURNAL    OF    THE    ROYAL    ASIATIC    SOCIETY 


Aberdeen :  University  Library. 
Adelaide :  Pnblio  Library. 
Agra  :  St.  John^s  College. 
Algiers :  Biblioth^qne  Nationale. 
Algiers :  Biblioth^que  Universitaire. 
Allahabad:     North  India  Christian 

Tract  Society. 
Allahabad :  University  Library. 
Amsterdam  :  Kirberger  and  Kesper. 
Anantapnr :  Ceded  Districts  College. 
10  Ankara,  Faculty  d*Histoire  et  G^ 

graphic. 
Azamgarh :  Shibli  Academy. 
Azerbaijan :  State  University. 

Bakn :  Sownarkon  Aserbaidjana. 
Baltimore  :  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Library. 
Baltimore :  Peabody  Institute. 
Bankipur :  Patna  College. 
Barcelona :  Bosch,  Libreria. 
Barisal :  Brojomohun  College. 
Beimt :  American  University. 
20   Berkeley :      California    University 

Library. 
Berlin :  Asher  and  Co. 
Berlin  University. 
Berlin :  Weber  and  Co. 
Bhagalpor :  T.  N.  Jubilee  College. 
Bhavnagar :  Samaldas  College. 
Birmingham:  Public  Library. 
Bombay :  Elphinstone  College. 


Bombay  :     Jamjetsee  N.  Petit 

Institute. 
Bombay :  University  Library. 
Bonn  University. 
Boston  :  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
Boston :  Public  Library. 
Brighton :  Public  Library. 
Bristol  University. 
Bryn  Biawr :   College  Library,  Penn., 

U.S.A. 
Budapest :  University  Library. 

Cairo :  Institut  Frangais. 
Calcutta :  Lnperial  Library. 
Calcutta :    Indian  Museum,  Arch»o- 

logical  Section. 
Calcutta :  Presidency  College. 
Calcutta :  Ripon  College. 
Calcutta:  St.  Paul's  College. 
Calcutta :  Sanskrit  College. 
Calcutta:  University  Library. 
Cambridge  :  Galloway  and  Porter. 
Cambridge :  Harvard  College. 
Canton :      Sun  Yat  Sen  University 

Library. 
Carlisle,    Pa. :       Dickenson    College 

Library. 
Cawnpore  :  Gaya  Prasad  Library. 
Chester,  U.S.A. :  Bucknell  Library. 
Chicago  :  The  John  Crerar  Library. 
Chicago :  Newberry  Library. 
Chicago :  University  Library. 


80 


LIST  OF  UBHBEBS 


GhidAtulMnkm  :  Annftmalai   Uni- 

Cleveluid  Public  librai]'. 
Conituitinople ;   Robert  College. 
Copenhagen ;   Royal  Libiarj. 
CottMk :   BsTeuthaw  College. 

Dacca :  The  Univenitj. 
W  Delhi :      Central   Asian   Antiqnitiee 
Hnsenm. 
Detroit :  Public  Libraiy. 
Dnrham,  U.S.A. :    Dnke  UniveTaity. 

Edinbnigh :  Public  Library. 

Edinburgh:  Jas. Thin. 

Branston:   Eibbert   Old    Testament 

Hoience  :   Biblioteca  Nazionale. 
Ftankfort  a.H :  Auffartb  and  Co. 
Fraubfurt  ft.M  r   Baer  and  Co. 
Fianldnrt  a JI :  Bibliothek  fflr  neuere 

Sprachen  und  Moaik. 
70  Frankfurt  a.M  :   BothachildBche  Off. 

Bibliotheh. 
Freiburg :   LiteroriBche  Anstolt. 
Freiburg  Unirersitj. 
Fuknoka :   Kyushu  Imperial  Unir. 

Gauhati :   Cotton  College. 
Gieasen :   University  Library. 
Qiza  ;  Central  Library. 
GizB  ;    Egyptian  University. 
Glasgow  :   JacksoQ.  Wylie  and  Co. 
Glasgow :    Mitchell  Library. 
80   Gothenburg :  Wcttcrgren  and  Kerbers. 
G&ttingen  ;       Semitistiach -Islam 

Seminar. 
Gettingen:   Univerait&ts  Bibliothek. 
Greifswald ;   University  Library. 

Hagne,  The  :  %'an  Stocknm  and  Son. 
Baverford,  U.S.A. ;  Collie  Library. 
Biroahinta  :   University  of  Literature 

and  Science. 
Bong  Kong  University. 
Byderabad  :   Nizam's  College. 
Hyderabad ;   Nizam's  Govt.  State 

Library. 


Hyderabad :        Oamania    UniTenity     H 
Collie. 

Illinois  ;    University. 

Indiana  :  Univenity. 

Ithihama,  J.,  Esq.,  Osaka. 

Ithaca  :   Cornell  Umveraity  LibrMy. 

Jemialem :   Director  of  Antiqnltie*. 
Joharmesborg  Pnblio  Library. 

Kabul: 

tentiai 
Seijo,  Chosen :   Imperial  UniTsnity. 
Keijo,  Choaen  :  Hi^uaki,  lac^ 
Kiel  Uoiveraity. 

Kiew:   W«enkrainak  Akad  Nank. 
KOnigsbeig  State  Library. 
Kotagiri ;   Aroh.  Survey  Dept. 
Kreuxlingen  :   Sohmid  et  Cie. 
Krishnafar  College. 
Kumamoto  ;   Fifth  High  School. 
Kumbakonam :   Govt.  College. 
Kuraeong :      Indian    Academy,    St. 

Mary's  College. 
Kyoto  :   Indian  Philosophy. 
Kyoto:   Byukoku  University. 
Kyoto:   Suwa,  O. 
Kyoto ;   Tohobunka. 

Lahore  :   Forman  Christian  College. 

Lahore  :   Government  Colk^. 

Lahore  ;   Panjab  Public  LibrMy. 

Lahore  ;   Panjab  University. 

Lahore  :   Panjab  Cireulating  Library. 

Lahore  :   Sanatana  Dhanna  College. 

Lahore  :   Standard  Book  Depot. 

Lahore  :  Timee  Book  Depot. 

Leete,  P.  C.  A. 

Leipzig  University. 

Leningrad  :   Nautschn-Bib.  Ka  Univ. 

Leningrad  :   Public  Library. 

Lincoln;   University  of  Nebraska. 

Lisbon  :   Bibliot«ca  Nacional. 

London  :   Athennnm  Club. 

London  :   H.M.  Stationery  Office. 

London  ;   London  LibiAiy. 

London  :   Probsthain,  A.  1 

Longmans,  Green  ft  Co. 
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Lucknow :     Provincial  MuBeum. 

Lucknow :  University  Library. 

Lund :      Knngl.  Universitets 
Biblioteket. 

Luxor :     Oriental  Institute  of  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Lyons :   University  Library. 

Madison :   Drew  University. 
Madras :   Archssological  Survey. 
Madras  :    Ck)nnemara  Public  Libraiy. 
Madras :  Oriental  Manuscripts  Library. 
Madras :   Presidency  (College. 
Manchester  :  John  Rylands  Library. 
Manchester  University. 
Blanila  :   Bureau  of  Science. 
Melbourne  :  Victoria  Public  Library. 
Michigan  University. 
Manchoukuo-Kokumuin-Tokeisho. 
Manchoukuo :   Statistic  Bureau. 
Manchuria  :  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Co. 
Minneapolis  Athenteum. 
Minnesota :   University. 
Biiye-Ken :  Jingu  Kogakukan. 
Montreal :  McGill  University. 
Moscow  :   Biblioth^que  Imeni  Lenina. 
Moscow  :   Bib.  Narkom  Wnssehtorga. 
Miinchen  University. 
Muzaffarpur :       Greer     Bhumihar 

Brahnum  College. 
Mysore :  University  Library. 


Nagpur  University. 
|§   Nanking  :   Listitute  of  Chinese 
Cultural  Studies. 

Nanking  :  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Nanking :       National    Research    In- 
stitute. 

Nanking  University. 

Naraken :  Tenri  Library. 

Neuchatel :   Delachaux  et  Niestl^. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne :    Public  Library. 

New  York  :  Columbia  University. 

New  York  :  Dr.  Gilmore. 

New  York  :    Genl.  Theological  Sem- 
inary. 
0   Now  York  :   Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art. 


New    York :       Missionary    Research 

Library. 
New  York  :  Public  Library. 
New    York :         Union    Theological 

Seminaiy. 
New  York  :  Westerman  and  Co. 
Nordiska  Bokhandel :  Stockholm. 
Nova     Goa :       Com.     Perm,     de 

Arqueologia. 

Oberlin :  College. 
Ootacamund :  Govt.  Epigraphist. 
Osaka  :    Asahi  Shimbunsha  Library. 
Osaka :      Foreign  Language  School.  180 
Oslo :   Cammermeyer's  Bokhandel. 
Oxford  :   B.  H  Blackwell  and  Co. 
Oxford :   Bodleian  Library. 

Paris  :   Inst.  Nat.  de  France. 

Paris :   Klincksieck,  Librarie. 

Paris :  University  Library. 

Pavia  :  Facolta  di  Lettere-e-Filoeofia. 

Peiping  :    College  of  Chinese  Studies. 

Peiping :       Tsing    Hua    University 
Library. 

Peiping  :   Yenching  University.  190 

Philadelphia :  Free  Library. 

Philadelphia  :     University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Pittsbui^ :  Carnegie  Library. 

Pittsburg :  Western  Theological 
Seminary. 

Poona :   Archseological  Survey, 
Western  Circle. 

Prague  :        Public    and    University 
Library. 

Princeton :  Theological  Seminary. 

Princeton  University  Libraiy. 

Rajshahi  College. 

Rangoon :   University  Library. 

Rome :      Biblioteca  del   Pont.   Ins. 

Biblico. 
Rostock  :     Stillersche  Hof  and  Uni- 

versit&ts  Buchhandlung. 

Saga-ken :   Saga-Koto-Gakko 
San  Francisco  :   Public  Library. 
St.  Paul :    James  Jerome  Reference 
Library. 
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SeUtle :  Bn]^  O.  B. 

SMttle :  Waohingtoa  Uoion  libm;. 

Sendki :  Libcuj  of  Colt,  of  L«ir  sod 

Lit«iatui«. 
Shanghai :   Science  Institute. 
no   Sotheran,  H.  ;   London. 

Stechert,  Q.  E.  &  Co.  :   London, 
Stockholm  :   NordiikSi  Bolfhandel. 
Sjrdnej:      Public    Library,     N.8. 

WalM. 
Sydney:  Royal  Society  of  Nev  Sontb 

Walea. 
Bylbet :   Harari  Chand  College. 

Tkihokn :    Iinperi»l  UniTcmity 

Taubkent:       Br-Ai.     Gm.     PnUie 

Teheran  :   Ligation  de  France. 
Teheran  :    MiniBtiie  de  rinstruction 
Publtqne. 
2ID  Teheran :        Hiniitto    dee    Affaires 
Etrang^res. 
Texas :  University. 
TiSia :   Gos.  Univ.  Bib. 
Tokyo  :     Foreign  lAoguage  School, 

Tokyo :    Imperial  University,  College 

of  Literature. 
Tokyo  :   Indian  Philosophy. 
Tokyo :   Komazawa-Daigakn. 


Tokyo:  Peers' School. 

Tbkyo:  Sodo«hD-DMg»ku. 

To)?o:  Toho-Bnnka-Oakoin. 

Tokyo  ;   University  of  literature  and   J 

Soienoe. 
Tokyo  :   Waaeda  Dniversity  Library. 
Tokyo :    Yamanaka  Shoten. 
Toronto  University  Library. 
Triplicane :        Madras        University 

Library. 
IMvandrum :   Public  Libnry. 
Tubingen  University. 
Turin  ;  Casanova  et  Cie. 
Twietnupyer,  Heir  A. :   Ledpaig. 

Utrecbt :   University  Libraiy. 

Vienna ;   a«rold  and  Co.  I 

Woltair :   Andhia  Uoiveraity. 
Wakayama-ken  ;   Koyaaan  CoUege. 
Warsaw ;      Centrale    dea    Joumauz 

Warsaw  :   Gebethner  and  Wolff. 
Washington:       Dr.   C.    W.    Biabop, 
Assoc.  Dir.,  Library  of  Congress. 
Washington :   Catholic  University. 
Washington  :   libisjy  of  Congress. 
Wisconain  :   University. 
WQrzburg  :   University  Library. 

ZOrich  :   Bibliothiqne  Centrale.  U 


Note. — There  are  other  libraries  which  aubBcribo  throogh  their  booksellers. 
The  Secretary  would  be  much  obliged  if  the  Librarians  of  such  libraries  would 
kindly  send  their  names  to  be  added  to  tbe  above  list. 


SUMMARY 


June  30,  1935. 

June  30,  1936. 

m 

Resident  Members  (including  S.B.A.  2)     . 

96 

89 

Resident  Compounders  (S.B.A.  2} 

12 

14 

Non-resident  Members  (S.B.A.  13}    . 

607 

486 

Non-resident  Compounders  (S.B.A.  2) 

94 

94 

Library  Associates          .... 

17 

21 

Student  Associates          .... 

4 

3 

Borrowing  Members        .... 

1 

1 

Honorary  and  Extraordinary  Members 

42 

41 

772 

748 

Subscribing  Libraries,  etc. 

266 

260 

Total     . 

1027 

998 

PrinUd  by  Stephen  Austin  and  Bona,  Ltd,,  Hertford, 
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RULES    RELATING    TO    MEMBERSHIP 

AND    SUBSCRIPTIONS 

3.  (a)  Members  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes  : — 

(1)  Resident  Members ;     those  who  usually  reside  or  have  a 
place  of  business  within  the  London  Postal  Area. 

(2)  Non-resident  Members ;     those  who  usually  reside  outside, 
and  have  not  a  place  of  business  within,  the  above-stated  Area. 

(3)  Honorary   Members   and    Foreign    Extraordinary    Memben 
admitted  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(6)  Members  in  the  first  two  classes  are  hereinafter  designated 
Ordinary  Members. 

4.  Any  person  desirous  of  becoming  an  Ordinary  Member  must 
be  nominated  by  one  Member  and  seconded  by  another,  of  whom 
one  must  act  on  a  personal  knowledge  that  the  candidate  is  likely 
to  be  a  suitable  and  useful  Member ;  and  the  nominating  Membor 
shall  address  the  Secretary  in  writing  and  give  the  candidate's  name, 
address,  and  occupation,  or  status,  and  shall  state  to  which  of  the 
aforesaid  classes  the  candidate  desires  to  be  admitted.  Provided  always 
that  in  the  case  of  persons  domiciled  abroad,  it  shall  be  within  the  power 
of  the  Council  on  being  satisfied  as  to  the  credentials  of  any  particular 
candidate,  to  dispense  with  these  conditions. 

17.  The  annual  subscriptions  of  Ordinary  Members  shall  be  as 
follows : — 

£    s.    d. 

Resident  Members  3    3    0 

Non-resident  Members  residing  in  the  British  Isles         .220 
Non-resident  Members  residing  abroad         .         .         .     1  10    0 

17a.  The  Annual  Subscription  for  Associates  shall  be  as  follows : — 

£   s,     d 

Library  Associates 1  10    0 

Student  Associates    .......         10    6 

19.  An  Ordinary  Member  may  compound  for  all  future  annual 
sobscriptions  by  pa3dng  in  lieu  thereof  one  sum  calculated  according 
to  the  Member's  age  and  category  as  follows  : — 

Under  40  years  of  age :  Eleven  times  the  annual  subscription 
as  laid  down  in  Rule  17. 

Between  40  and  60  years  of  age  :]P  Nine  times  the  annual  sub- 
scription as  laid  down  in  Ride  17. 

Over  60  years  of  age :  Seven  times  the  annual  subscription  as 
laid  down  in  Rule  17. 

23.  The  first  payment  of  subscription  is  due  on  election,  but  if  a 
Member  be  elected  in  November  or  December  of  any  year,  the  first 
annual  subscription  paid  by  him  shall  cover  the  year  beginning  on  the 
Ist  January  next  after  his  election. 

24.  Annual  subscriptions  shall  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January  of 
each  year. 


Every  member  of  the  Society|[whose  subscription  is  paid  is  entitled 
to  receive  the  quarterly  Joubkal  post  free. 

P.T.O. 


When  proposing  a  candidate  for  election,  this  form  may 
be  filled  in  and  sent  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
74  Grosvenor  Street,  London,  W.  1.  Certificate  of  Becommenda- 
tioQ  to  be  made  out  in  block  capitals. 


ROYAL   ASIATIC    SOCIETY 


CERTIFICATE   OF    RECOMMENDATION 


being  desirous  of  becoming  a  Member 

of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  we^  whose  names  are 
hereunto  subscribed,  being  Members  of  the  said  Society^ 
do  hereby  recommend  to  the  Society  as  a 

Candidate. 


Proposer 


Members  ' 


.  Seconder 
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ON    SALE    AT    THE    B001I8    OF    THE    SOCIXTT 

74   GROSVENOR    STREET,   LONDON,    W.  1 


ORIENTAL    TRANSLATION    FUND 

NEW     SERIES 

8vo. 

(I-*)  Rehatsek  (E.).  Mir  Khwand's  "  Rauzat-us-Saf a " 
or  "  Garden  of  Purity  ".     1891  to  1894.     12«.  6d.  a  volume. 

(6)  Tawney  {C.  H.).    The  Katha  Kosa.     1895.     12«.6d. 

(7)  Ridding  (Miss  C.  M.).  Ba^a'8  Kadambarl.  1896.  12«.  6d. 

(8)  CowELL  {E.  B.)  and  Thomas  {F.  W.).  Baca's  Har^a 
Carita.     1897.    Reprinted.     1929.     125. 6d. 

(9)  Chenery  (T.).  The  first  twenty-six  Ma]}:ainatat  of 
al  Harm.     1898.     1926.     12*.  6d. 

(10)  Steinoass  (F.).  The  last  twenty-four  Ma]^ainata  of 
al  Hariri.     1898.     125.  6d. 

(11)  Gaster  (M.).  The  Chronicles  of  Jerahmeel ;  being 
a  collection  of  the  most  ancient  Biblical  legends  translated 
for  the  first  time  from  the  unique  Hebrew  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian,  with  an  introduction,  full  of  literary  parallels, 
copious  index  and  five  facsimile  reproductions  of  the  Hebrew 
MS.     1899.     125. 6d. 

(12)  Davids  (Mrs.  Rhys).  The  Dhamma  Sanga^i.  1900. 
Reprinted.    1923.     125. 6d. 

(13)  Beveridge  (Mrs.  H.).  Life  and  Memoirs  of  Gulbadan 
Begum.     1902,  1927.    125.  6d. 

(14, 15)  Watters  (T.).  On  Yuan  Chwang's  Travels  in  India, 
629-645.  Edited  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  S.  W.  Bushel!. 
1904-5.     125.  6(2.  a  volume. 


IV 


(16)  WuiNFiELD  (E.  H.)  and  MIrza  Muhammad  J^azwInI. 
The  Lawa'ih  of  Jaml.  Facsimile  of  an  old  MS.,  with  a  trans- 
lation and  a  preface  on  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy 
upon  Sufism.    19U.    Reprinted,  1928.    7^.  6d. 

(17)  Barnett  (L.  D.).  Antaga<}a-dasao  and  A9attaroay- 
vaiya-dasao.    From  the  Prakrit.    1907.    Qs.  6d, 

(18)  ELeith  (A.  Berriedale).  The  Sailkhayana  Aia97aka. 
1908.    68.  6d, 

(19,  22)  Rogers  (A.)  and  Bevebidoe  (H.).  Memoirs  of 
Jahangir.  Translated.  Vol.  1, 1909.  Vol.  11, 1914.  128. 6d. 
a  volume. 

(20)  Nicholson  (R.  A.).  The  Tarjuman  al-Ashwaq  of  Ibn 
al-'Arabi.    Text  and  Translation.    1911.    7^.  6d. 

(21)  Wardrop  (Miss  M.).  The  Man  in  the  Panther's  Skin. 
By  Shot'ha  Rust'haveli.     1912.     12^.  6d. 

(23)  Wardrop  (0.).  Visramiani.  The  Story  of  the  Loves 
of  Vis  and  Ramin.  A  romance  of  Ancient  Persia.  Translated 
from  the  Georgian  Version.     1914.     125.  6d. 

(24)  Ui  (H.).  Vaiiesika  Philosophy,  according  to  the 
Da^padartha-Sastra.  Chinese  Text  and  Translation. 
Edited  by  F.  W.  Thomas.     1917.    75.  6d. 

(25)  Salmon  (W.  H.).  The  Ottoman  Conquest  of  Egypt 
from  the  Arabic  Chronicle  of  Ibn  lyas.     1921.    5s. 

(26)  Gaster  (M.).  The  Asatir,  or  The  Samaritan  Book  of 
the  "  Secrets  of  Moses  ".     1927.     12^.  &d. 

(27)  Margoliouth  (D.  S.).  The  Table-talk  of  a 
Mesopotamian  Judge,  being  the  first  part  of  the  Nishwar 
aI-Muha(}arah  or  Jami'  al-TawarIkh  of  Abu  'All  al-Muhassin 
al-Tanukhi  (^ex/).    Edited  from  the  Paris  MS.     1921.     12«.6i. 

(28)  Margoliouth  (D.  S.).  Translation  of  the  above. 
1922.     125.  6d. 

(29)  Miller  (W.  M.).  Al-Babu  'L-Hadi  *Ashar.  A 
Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Shi'ite  Theology  by  Qasan 
B.  Yusuf  B.  'AK  Ibnu'l-MutahLar  al-Hilli.  Translation. 
1928.     105. 


(30)  Stephenson  (J.).  The  Zoological  Section  of  the 
Nuzhatu-l-Qulub  of  Hamdullah  al-Mustau£[  al-Qazwmi. 
Edited,  translated,  and  annotated.     1928.    15^. 

(31)  JoRGENSEN  (Hans).  Vicitrakar];4kavadanoddhrta. 
Nevari  Text  and  Translation.    1931.     12^.  6d. 

(32)  Thobias,  F.  W.  Tibetan  Literary  Texts  and  Docu- 
ments from  Chinese  Turkestan.  Vol.  I.  1935.  20«.  (Vol.  II 
in  the  Press.) 

(33)  Gbiebson,  G.  a.  Purusa  Pariksa  or  Test  of  a  Man. 
1935.    I2s.  6d. 


ROYAL 
ASIATIC     SOCIETY     MONOGRAPHS 

8vo. 

(1)  Gerini  (G.  E.).  Researches  on  Ptolemy's  Geography 
(Further  India  and  the  Indo-Malay  Peninsula).     1909.    15^. 

(2)  Winternitz  (M.).  Catalogue  of  South  Indian  Sanskrit 
MSS.  belonging  to  the  R.A.S.,  with  an  Appendix  by  F.  W. 
Thomas.    1902.    5^. 

(3)  HiRSCHFELD  (H.).  New  Researches  into  the  Composition 
and  Exegesis  of  the  Qoran.    1902.    OiU  of  print. 

(4)  Dames  (M.  Longworth).    The  Baloch  Race.     1904.    is. 

(5)  Le  Strange  (G.).  Mesopotamia  and  Persia  in  the 
Fourteenth  Century  a.d.,  from  the  Nuzhat-al-Eulub  of 
Hamd-Allah  Mustawfi.     1903.    OiU  of  print. 

(6)  Browne  (E.  G.).  CShahdr  Maqdla  of  NidhdmI-i-*Aru(Ji-i. 
Samarqandf.     1899.    Out  of  print. 

(7)  CoDRiNGTON  (0.).  A  Manual  of  Musalman  Numismatics. 
1904.   75.  6d. 

(8)  Grierson  (G.  a.).  The  Pi&ca  Languages  of  North- 
western India.     1906.    Out  of  print. 

(9,  10)  Dames  (M.  Longworth).  Popular  Poetry  of  the 
Baloches.    Text  and  translation.    Two  vols.     1907.     15^. 


(11)  Saycb  (A.  H.)  and  Pinches  (T.  G.).  The  Tablet  fix>m 
Yuzgat  in  the  Liverpool  Institute  of  ArchsBology.    1907.    4f . 

(12)  Bailey  (T.  Grahame).  The  Languages  of  the  Northern 
Himalayas,  being  studies  in  the  Grammar  of  Twenty-six 
Himalayan  Dialects.    1908.    Out  of  print. 

(13)  Bailey  (T.  Grahame).  Eanauri  Vocabulaiy.  1911. 
28.  6d. 

(14)  Le  Strange  (Guy).  Description  of  the  Province 
of  Fars,  in  Persia,  from  the  MS.  of  Ibn-al-BaMl.    1912.    4f . 

(15)  Brandstetter  (B.).  An  Introduction  to  Indonesian 
Linguistics,  translated  by  C.  0.  Blagden.    1916.     7^.  6d. 

(16)  Pinches  (T.  G.).  Babylonian  Tablets  of  the  Berens 
Collection.    1915.    4^. 

(17)  Grierson  (6.  A.)  and  Barnett  (L.  D.).  Lalla- 
Vakyani.    Edit,  with  translation.     1920.     10^. 

(18)  Bailey  (T.  Grahame).  Linguistic  Studies  firom  the 
Himalayas.    1915.    10^. 

(19)  Gairdner  (W.  H.  T.).  Al-Ghazzali's  Mishkat  al- 
Anwar.    A  Translation  with  Introduction.     1924.    5^. 

(20)  Pran  Nath.  a  Study  in  the  Economic  Condition 
of  Ancient  India.     1929.     12^.  6d. 

(21)  Thomas  (Bertram).  The  Kumzari  Dialect  of  the 
Shihuh  Tribe,  Arabia,  and  a  Vocabulary.     1930.    2^.  6d. 

(22)  FiSHEL  (W.  J.).  Jews  in  the  Economic  and  Political 
Life  of  Mediaeval  Islam.    {In  the  Press.) 


PRIZE    PUBLICATION    FUND 

8vo. 

(1)  HuLTZSCH  (E.).  Prakritarupavatara  of  Simharaja. 
The  Text  in  Nagari  characters,  with  Notes,  Introduction  and 
Index.     1909.    5s. 

(2)  Bode  (Mrs.  M.  H.).  The  Pali  Literature  of  Burma. 
1909.    6s. 


Vll 

(3)  HuLTZSCH  (E.).  The  Meghaduta  with  Vallabha's 
Commentary.    1911.    5s. 

(4)  Bray  (D.  de  S.).  The  Life-history  of  a  Brahul.  1913. 
5s. 

(5)  Griebson  (G.  a.).  Ishkashmi,  ZebakI  and  Tazghulaml. 
1920.    7s.  6d. 

(6)  LoRiMER  (D.  L.  R.).  The  Phonology  of  the  Bakhtiari, 
Badakhshani  and  Madaglashti  Dialects  of  Modem  Persian. 

1922.    55. 

(7)  Stchbrbatsky  (Th.).  The  Central  Conception  of 
Baddhism  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  Dharma.  1923. 
12s.  6d. 

(8)  Bailey  (T.  Grahame).  Grammar  of  the  Shina  (§i9a) 
Language.     1924.    7^.  6d. 

(9)  Randle  (H.  N.).    Fragments  from  Difmaga.    1926.    65. 

(10)  Malalasekara  (G.  P.).  The  Pali  Literature  of  Ceylon. 
1928.     10s. 

(11)  Grierson  (G.  a.).  Torwali.  An  account  of  a  Dardic 
Language  of  the  Swat  Eohistan.    1929.    12^.  &d. 

(12)  Wolfenden  (S.  N.).  Outlines  of  Tibeto-Burman 
Linguistic  Morphology.    1930.     15^. 

(13)  IvANOW  (W.).  A  Guide  to  Ismaili  Literature. 
1933.    9s. 

(14)  Lichtenstadter  (I.)  Women  in  the  Aiyam  al-Arab. 
1935.    55. 


JAMES  G.  FORLONG  FUND 

(1)  HoDSON   (T.   C).    The  Primitive  Culture  of  India. 

1922.  65. 

(2)  GiBB  (H.  A.  R.).    The  Arab  Conquests  in  Central  Asia. 

1923.  55. 

(3)  Richmond  (E.  T.)    Moslem    Architecture.    623-1516. 
1926.    125.  6d. 

(4)  Ross  (E.  Denison).    Ta'rikh-i  Fakhru'd-din  Mubdrak- 
shih.    Edited  from  a  unique  manuscript.     1927.    7s.   6d. 


r  .  .— i    •^ 


Vlll 

(6)  Trenckneb  (V.).  The  Milindapanho :  the  Pali  Text. 
New  edition  with  General  Index  by  C.  J.  Bylands  and  Index 
of  Gathas  by  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids.    1928.    128.  6d. 

(6)  9asan  (HadI).  Falaki-i-ShirwanL  His  Times,  life 
and  Works.    1929.    12s.  6d. 

(7)  Vabma  (S.).  Critical  Studies  in  the  Phonetic 
Observations  of  Indian  Grammarians.    1929.    12«.  6d. 

(8)  IsBMONGBB  (N.  E.).  The  Elements  of  Japanese 
Writing.    1929.    £168. 

(9)  Qasan  (Had!).  FalaU-i-ShirwanL  Dlwan.  1929. 
lOs. 

(10)  JawAYNl.  Ta'rikh-i-Jahan-Gashay  of  Jawayni 
vol.  iii.  Being  a  facsimile  of  a  manuscript  dated  A.H.  690 
belonging  to  Wahld-ul-Mulk.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Sir  E.  Denison  Ross.     1931.    7^.  &d. 

(11)  WiNGATE  (B.  0.)  and  Boss  (E.  Denison).  Dialogues 
in  the  Eastern  Turki  Dialect  on  Subjects  of  Interest  to 
Travellers.     1934.    45.  6d. 

(12)  YosHiTAKE,  (S.).  Phonetic  System  of  Ancient  Japanese. 
1934.    6^. 

(13)  Sutton  Page,  (W.).  An  Introduction  to  Colloquial 
Bengali.     1934.     10*.  6d. 

(14)  Dave,  (T.  N.).  A  Study  of  the  Gujarati  Language  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century  (v.s.).     1935.     lOs,  6d. 

(15)  Bead,  (A.  F.  C).    Baiti  Grammar.  1934.    88.  6d. 


B.  C.  LAW  SERFES 

By  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Bimala  C.  Law  of  Calcutta  a 
Trust  has  been  founded  to  facilitate  the  publication  of 
Monographs  on  Buddhism,  Jainism  and  Ancient  Indian  History 
and  Geography  up  to  the  end  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  a.d. 
Due  notice  will  be  given  when  the  instructions  have  been 
drafted. 


IX 


ORIENTAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Report  on  the  Terminology  and  Classification  of  Grammar. 
Oxford  University  Press.     1930.     Is. 


Centenary  Volume  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1823-1923, 
compiled  and  edited  by  F.  E.  Pargiter.    7s.  6d, 

Centenary  Supplement.     1924.     7s.  6d. 

Decade  Index  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
1920-9.  Paper  Covers  similar  to  Journal,  each  Is. ;  Bound 
in  paper  boards,  each  Is.  6d. ;  Bound  in  paper  boards  and 
interleaved,  each  2s. 


Membera  are  entitled  to  buy  these  publicationa  at  25  per  cent  diacouni. 
2d.  in  the  shilling  allowed  to  the  trade, 

Zd.  in  the  shilling  alloioed  to  the  trade  if  piid  on  purchase  or  in  advance, 
4(/.  in  the  shilling  allowed  to  the  trade  for  purchase  of  any  one  pablicalion 
to  the  amount  of  £10  and  upwards  if  paid  on  purchase  or  in  advance, 
and  for  purchase  of  various  publications  to  the  amount  of  £20  and 
upwards  if  paid  on  purchase  or  in  advance.  The  publications  mentioned 
above,  in  coaneetion  with  discount  to  the  trade,  do  not  include  either  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  or  its  Index. 


Nett  charges  for  the  advertisement  of  Oriental  publications  : 


£    «. 

d. 

Inticle  of  Cover 

Whole  page 

5     0 

0 

♦♦            »♦ 

Half         „        .          .          . 

2  10 

0 

n                n 

Quarter   „        .         .         . 

1      5 

0 

On  Fly-leaf    . 

Whole      „        .         .          . 

2  10 

0 

♦f          f,          •          •          • 

Half 

1     5 

0 

MM                  ... 

Quarter  „         .         .         . 

0   15 

0 

Insertion  of  Loose  Sheets 

Unfolded 

Not  exceeding  8  X  5  in. 

1      0 

0 

Folded 

2     0 

0 
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HOMORAIIY  VIBS-PRIBIDSNTB 

infi  Tr>  Biobi  Bok.  Ix>bd  CHALUEBB,  P.O.,  Q.O.B.,  F.B.A. 
1SS8  SraOBOBOEA.OBIBBBON,O.M..E.C.I.B.,PB.D.,D.LnT. 

OOUNOIL   OF    MANAGEMENT    FOR   1035-36. 

PR  IB  I  DINT 

tSS4  FROnesoaD.  3.  HAROOLIOUTH,  M.A.,  D.Lm.,  F.B.A. 

OinKCTOR 
1934  Sra  S.  DENISON  BOSS,  Et.,  CLE.,  PH.D.,  D.Lrr. 
V I  OK- PR  as  I  DINTS 

1984  L.  D.  BARMEl'T,  Kaq.,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

1B8S  C.  OTTO  BLAGDEM.  Esq.,  U.A.,  Hon.  D.LlTT. 

IB8B  SIB  WILLIAM  FOSTElt.  KT.  ,  CLE. 

1SS4  SIR  F.DWAKD  MACLAOAN,  E.CS.I.,  K.C.I.E..  M.A. 

HONORADV    OffiCeDS 
1919  A.  O.  ELLIS,  Esq..  M.A.  (Hon.  Librarian). 
1986  C.  E.  A.  W.  OLDHAM.  Esq.,  C.S.I,  (i/on.  Secretary). 
1923  E.  S.  M.  PEBO^VNE,  Ebq.,  F.S.A.  (ifoii.  Trtaturtr). 
Ordinary  Members  of  Council 

1985  r.  e.  enthoven,  esq.,  cle. 
1930  C.  J.  QADD,  Esq.,  H.A. 

1934  M.  OASTEit,  Ph.D. 

1935  Rkv.  Proff-Bsor  A.  OUILLAUME. 
19B4  L.  C,  HOPKINS,  ESQ..  1.3,0. 

1935  E.  H.  JOHNSTON,  Esq.,  D.Litt. 

1935  PRorsssnit  3.  H.  LAKOnON.  M.A.,  B.U.,  Ph.D.,  F.B.A, 

1936  LiEUT.-CoL.  D.  L.  R.  LORIMER,  CLE.,  LA. 

1938  Sm  JOHN  MARSHALL,  Kt.,  CLE.,  M.A..  Litt.D.,  F.S.A. 
193S  R.  8.  LE  MAY,  Esq. 

1934  11.  A.NICHOLSON,  ESQ.,  Litt.D.,  F.B- A. 

1934  H.  N.  RANDLE,  Esq.,  M,A..  Ph.D. 
193.^  A.  3.  TRITTOS,  ESQ.,  D.Litt. 

1935  Profebbor  H.  L,  turner.  M.C,  M.A, ,  LlTT,D. 
1994  Sir  OLIVER  WABDHOP,  K.B  K..  C.M,0,,  M.A. 

1936  Pbotessor  W.  PERCEVAL  YETTS,  O.B,E..  D.Lir.,  M.R.C.S. 

SECneTARV   AMD    LlSRARlAN 

1930  Col.  D,   M.  F.  IIOYSTED,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O. 
Absistant  Secritary  Assistant  Librarian 

1925  Mrs.  M.    DAVIS.  1933  MKs,  F.  M.  G.  CARDKW. 

Hon.  Solicitors 

Messrs.  T.  L.  Wn-SON  i  Co. 

Westminsler  Chambers.  S   Vietoriti  fttreet.  S.W.I, 


W.  HEFFER 

CAMBRIDGE 


W.  HEFFER  &  SONS,  LTD 

We  carry  one  of  the  largest  stocks  in  Great  Britain  of 
Oriental  and  General  Literature.  Classified  catalogues 
on    ail    subjects    are    issued    frequently  and    sent    on 

application 

Recently  published  : 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  COLLOQUIAL  BENGALI.  By 
W.  Sutton  Page,  Reader  in  Bengali  in  the  University  of 
London,  School  of  Oriental  Studies.  (James  G.  Forlong 
Fund,  vol.  xiii).  Demy  8vo.  Cloth.  10s.  6d.  net. 
ENGLISH  SPEECH  FOR  ASIATIC  STUDENTS  (the  8-Error 
Method).  By  B.  Lumsden  Milne.  With  a  foreword  by 
H.  R.  Cheesman.    8vo,  limp  cloth.    2s.  6d. 

The  system  is  based  on  the  fact  that  Indian,  Chinese, 
Malay,  Japanese,  and  Eurasian  students  make  some  or 
all  of  eight  speech  errors  ;  and  that  when  these 
errors,  or  types  of  error,  are  eradicated,  the  resulting 
speech  is  faultless. 

Also  on  Sale  : 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  PRODUCTS 
OF  THE  MALAY  PENINSULA.  By  I.  H.  Burkili.  with 
contributions  by  W.  Birtwistie,  F.  W.  Foxworthy.  J.  B. 
Scrivenor,  and  J.  G.  Watson.  2  vols.,  thick  8vo,  buckram. 
30s. 

This  important  work,  printed  on  over  2,400  pages, 

corresponds  to  another  of  acknowledged  eminence. 

Watt's  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India. 

It  is  furnished  with  a  full  index  and  undoubtedly  will 

be  a  standard  reference  work  for  the  Malay  Peninsula 

and  to  some  extent,  Malaysia,  for  many  years. 

T'iEN  HSIA  MONTHLY,  published  under  the  auspices 

of  the  Sun  Yat-sen  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 

Culture  and    Education.       Vol.    ii,    No.   6,   May,  1936. 

Contents   of  current   number  :— William  James,    by 

T.  K.  Chuan  ;  Reflections  on  the  London  Exhibition 

of  Chinese  Art,  by  J.  C.  Ferguson  ;  On  the  Eve  of 

Constitutional  Government  in  China,  by  Mei  Ju-ao  : 

Professors  Whitehead  and  Lewis  on  the  Datum  of 

Experience,  by  Thomas  R.   Kelly.    Translation— The 

Right  to  Kill,  a  Play  Translated  by  Yao  Hsin-nung. 

Book  Reviews. 

BOOKS  PURCHASED— Executors  and  others  having  to 
dispose  of  Libraries  or  Single  Volumes  of  interest  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  us.  Generous  prices  are 
given  for  rare  books  and  complete  sets  of  journals. 
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Iconography  of  Buddhi 
and  Brahmanical  Sculptur 
in  the  Dacca  Museum. 

By  Dr.  N.  K.  BHATTASAll,  ALA.,  PhJD^ 
Curator,  Dacca  Muscunu 

Double  Crown,  Octavo,  Half-Moiocco.  Thick  White 
Antiqae  paper.  Pages  xii  +  zxxix  +  274.  Eighty-ti 
plates,  containing  ten  collotype  and  146  half-tone  illofi 
tions,  and  one  map.  Decidedly  the  most  authoritative 
up-to-date  publication  on  Bengal  iconography,  sculpt 
and  architecture.  The  long  introduction  of  39  pages  d< 
among  other  topics,  with :  History  of  the  Dacca  Mus< 
collection  of  Bengal  Sculptures ;  Other  Collections  of  Bei 
Sculptures ;  How  and  where  the  Bengal  images  are  fou 
An  idea  of  the  temples  that  were  erected  over  these  ima 
It  also  contains  an  elaborate  and  original  dissertation 
Bengal  Sculpture  under  the  headings :  (i)  Material— st< 
metal,  wood,  clay ;  (ii)  History  of  Bengal  Sculpture, 
sssthetic  achievements ;  (iii)  Circulation  of  sculpture, 
index  to  spread  of  culture ;  (iv)  Society,  as  reflected 
Bengal  sculpture.  Price  Rs.  25.  Obtainable  £rom 
principal  Oriental  Booksellers  of  India,  England,  and  Euri 


Useful  and  attractive  publication." — Sir  John  Mabshall. 

Authoritative  monograph  on  the  ancient  art  of  BengaL** — Dr.  S 
Chatterji,  in  the  Modem  Review. 

"  A  really  solid  contribution  to  Bengal  art  and  iconography.** — Profi 
G.  Tucci. 

**  Richly  documented  volume,  indispensable  to  the  student  of  mod 
Indian  art  and  iconography."— -Coomaraswamt. 

**  Magnificent  piece  of  scholarship.** — R.  B.  Ramsbotham,  the  late 
Vice-Chancellor  Aligarh  University. 

*'  Contains  more  than  its  title  promises  .  .  .  precious  docomentatio: 
the  sculptures  of  Bengal.*' — L.  FiNOT. 

"  Merita  the  suffrages  of  any  university,  whatever.  True  scholar  whc 
in  the  domain  of  historical  geography,  epigraphy,  or  numiamaticc 

A.  FOUCHER. 

"  The  work  is  sober  and  skilful  and  the  conclusions  are  usually  ; 
aa  to  merit  assent.  A  substantial  contribution  to  the  knowledg 
archaeology,    Art   and   Religious   History   of  Eastern   Bengal.** — F. 

TBOBiAS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

TAMERLANE 
or,   TIMUR,  THE   GREAT  AMIR 

Translated  by  J.  H.  SANDERS,   I.C.S.  (Ret.) 

From  THE  ARABIC  LIFE 

By  AHMED  IBN  ARABSHAH 

With  Frontispiece  and  Sketch   Map. 
Svo,  cloth,  pp.  zviii,  341.  Price  12/6 


ASH'AR  AWLAD  AL-KHULAFA' 
WA   AKHBARUHUM 

From  the  KITAB  AL-AWRAK 

By    ABU  BAKR  MUHAMMAD  b.   YAHYA   a8-§ULI 

Arabic  text,  edited  by  J.  HEYWORTH-DUNNE,  B.A.    With 

one  facsimile. 

Boy.  Svo,  cloth,  pp.  zii,  321.  12/6.    In  paper  covers,  10/6. 


KASHF   al-MAHJUB 

THE  OLDEST  PERSIAN  TREATISE  ON  SUFilSM 

By  'ALI  b.   'UTHMAN  al-JULLABI  al-HUJWIRI 

Translated  &om  the  text  of  the  Lahore  edition,  compared  with 
MSS.  in  the  India  Office  and  British  Museum. 

New  Edition,  by  REYNOLD  A.  NICHOLSON,  Litt.D. 
Svo,  cloth,  pp.  xz,  443.  i5/-« 


LUZAC   &   CO. 

Oriental  and  Formign  Book»mller». 

46   Great    Russell   Street,    London,  W.C.I. 

(Oppotite  the  British  Miueum.) 
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THE  GROWTH  OF 
LITERATURE 

Volume  n 

By  H.  M.  CHADWICK  and 
N.  K.  CHADWICK 

305.  net 

Volume  I,  which  dealt  with  the  Ancient  Literatures  of 
Europe,  was  published  in  1932.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
whole  work  to  discover,  by  comparative  studies  of  litera- 
tures of  various  peoples,  whether  any  general  principles 
of  the  growth  of  literature  may  be  formulated.  The 
present  volume  is  concerned  with  oral  literatures,  in 
particular  with  Russian,  Yugo-Slav,  Indian,  and  Hebrew 
oral  literatures.     The  authors'  conclusions  will  form  the 

subject  of  Volume  III. 

IRAN  or  SEA  DAYAK 

FARRICS  and 

THEIR  PATTERNS 

By  A.  C.  HADDON  and  L.  E.  START 

255.  net 
25  plates  (in  line),  10  photographic  plates,  32  text-figures 

A  catalogue  of  the  Iban  Fabrics  in  the  Museum  of  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology,  Cambridge,  describing  the  weave, 
colour,  and  methods  of  producing  the  patterns. 

CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
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Indexes  to  the  Transactions  and  Joorn; 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 


FOB  THE  YEARS  IBU-IWW. 
FOR  THE  YEARS  \Wt-\^n. 
FDR  THE  YEARS  192M9W. 


PriM  FfKf  SftiSlivft  and  Bitptitti. 
frit*  Four  SAtUivpi  and  Sicfmto. 
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Centenary  Volume  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

conUiDing  a  brief  liistonr  of  llic  Society  from  \82i 
to  I92>,  togclhcr  wilti  indexes  of  aullion,  iKdr 
contribulioni  to  the  Jaurnal  and  ol  the  regioiu  and 
counlriea  dealt  with,  IB27-I922.  Compiled  and 
edited  by  F.  E.  ParcjtER.      1923.     Price  73.  td. 

The  Centenary  Supplement  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1924.  Being  » 
Mlcdion  of  papen  read  to  ibe  Society  during  the 
celeJjroiioni  o(  July,  1923.     Price  7j.  bd. 

Decade    Index   of   the    Journal    of    the    Royal 
Asiatic    Society,     1920-29.      Paper    Covert 
similar  to  Journal,  escb  Is.;    Bouad  in  paper 
boardi,  each   li.  dd.  ;    Bound  io  paper  boards  and  ■ 
interleaved,  each  2s. 


Members  br:  atlted  to  present  the  (onowmg  DUmben  I 
of  (be  RA.S.  Journal:— 


NEW   SFJUES. 
1070.    Vol  IV,  Pt  IL  1881.    V«L  KIU,  PU.  1.  II,  nt. 

1833.    V»l  VI.  1882.    Vit  XIV.  Pt*  III,  rV. 

ia76.    Vol.  VUL  Pt.  IL         IB83.    Vut  XV.  Pb.  I.  IL 
1BT«.    VdL  XI.  PL  111.  IR85.     Vnl.  XVd,  PL  IV. 

PRESCNT  SERIES. 
10OS.    Pu.  I,  tU.  IfiOO.    Pt  U. 

1904.    PU.  V  U.  IIL'  1»0.    Pi>.I.IV. 

IftOO.    PL  it.  t»t.    PL  L 

1»07.    PL  L  lt2B.    PL  L 

Alio  any  complete  Tolumei  of  the  ProceedJoft  of  Iha  \ 
Society  of  Biblical  Archaeolosy. 
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